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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of  two  letters  that 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  question,  in  1799-  It  will  prove  tbat# 
the  proposal  of  issuing  Stock  Debentures,  is  not,  as  many  now 
erroneously  suppose,  a  new  question';  and  it  will  also  shew  that, 
however  ingeniously  many  authors  have  considered  it,  it  is  not  only 
more  feasible  than  many  will  allowj  but  that  it  involves  mole  inte- 
resting speculations  than  most,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data, 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in* 
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THE  principle  of  this  proposal  is  to  put  a  new  and  great  capital 
into  circulation,  by  loans  of  money,  to  be  created  in  the  manner 
and  upon  the  foundation  described  in  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  a  member  of  the  late  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  on  Bank  Affairs. 

The  gentleman,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  (whose  name, 
if  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  add  much  auth6- 
rity  to  the  whole  proposal,)  being  himself  struck  with  the  novelty 
of  the  measure,  and  its  apparent  tendency  to  public  utility,  has 
been  the  means  of  procuring  a  considerable  degree  of  favQur  to  it 
elsewhere. — But,  if  I  were  to  say  more  of  this,  it  could  only  be 
with  a  view  to  obtain  attention, — not  to  influence  the  public  judg- 
ment, which  alone  can  decide  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where 
public  credit  is  concerned. — Therefore,  I  shall  only  say,  I  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  first  impressions,  made  in  the  quarter 
to  wjiich  1  allude,  are  still  retained. 

It  is  my  intention  to  point  'but  in  a  future  letter,  for  which  I  have 
prepared  materials,  how  I  propose  to  confine  the  increase  of  money, 
in  its  first  application,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Landed  Interest  $ 
and  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  answer  such  objections  as  I  may  hear 
of,  or  which  my  own  thoughts  may  suggest  to  me ;  for,  1  shall 
disguise  nothing. — In  the  mean  time,  1  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  practical  execution  of  the  plan,  that  the  notes  in  questiou 
should  be  exchangeable  for  all  commodities, — by  no  means  except- 
ing gold ;  and  exchangeable  at  par  :  otherwise  they  cannot  perform 
the  office  of  money. — I  beg  permission  to  addj  that  I  think  this 
may  be  accomplished.  And  I  shall  shew  how  the  security  may  be 
doubled,  both  in  its  nature  and  amount,  without  lessening  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  design ;  and  this  to  the  extent  of  proving 
it  to  be  absolutely  impossible  that  the  note-creditors  should  be 
defrauded,  or  even  disappointed;  so  long  as  any  notion  of  law  and 
property  shall  continue  practically  to  prevail  in  Great  fyitaiu* 

London,  *&d  April  1799- 
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Sect.  I. — Assumes  the  Necessity  of  an  Extension  of  the 
Circulating  Medium. 

Sir, 

OF  late,  we  have  heard  but  little  of  the  plans  for  a  new  circu- 
lating medium,  with  which  the  public  attention  was  much  engaged 
about  the  time  of  the  Bank's  ceasing  to  make  payments  in  cash. 
No  plan  of  that  kind  seems  yet  to  have  obtained  general  approba- 
tion ;  and,  perhaps,  that  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration may  not  be  free  from  objection. 

I  have  entered  thus  upon  the  subject  without  ceremony  ;  because, 
Sir,  the  indulgence  you  have  shewn  me  in  the  several  conferences 
you  have  honoured  me  with  off  the  occasion,  has  superseded  the 
necessity  of  any  introductory  rbatter,  unless  I  had  attempted  to 
express  the  feeling  I  have  of  your  obliging  attention  in  this  instance, 
which  1  decline,  as  a  task  not  easy  in  itself,  and  still  less  *o,  in  con- 
nection with  other  acts  of  condescension  which  I  cannot  fail  tp 
recollect,  though  1  am  not  able  to  acknowledge  them  in  the  manner 
I  should  wish  to  do. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  track, 
1  begin  with  assuming  that  there  would  be  found  great  couvenience 
in  the  establishment  of  a  good,  solid,  circulating  medium,  upon  a 
more  enlarged  scale  than  any  that  exists  at  present,  and  adapted  to 
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the  extended,  and  extending  state  of  our  National  Commerce,  and 
particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  landed  interest.  If  this  was  (knied, 
or  generally  doubted,  I  should  have  little  to  say  at  present ;  for,  if 
the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  an  establishment  is  not  self-evident, 
I  should  think  the  time  for  it  is  not  yet  come. 

My  experience  in  business,  however,  informs  me  that  it  is  wanted. 
—Permanent  loans  of  money  are  now,  and  for  a  long  time  have 
l>een,  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  this  difficulty  must,  from  obvious 
causes,  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

Sect.  II. — Basis  of  a  Plan  for  such  an  Extension. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  state  my  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  New  Circulating  Medium. 

The  basis  of  it,  as  I  have  remarked  in  what  you  have  heard  from 
me  already,  I  fix  upon  the  National  Debt,  which  is.  the  wealth  of 
individuals.— For  commercial  purposes  at  least,  I  conceive-this 
may  be  deemed  solid  substantial  property — to  a  limited  extent. 

Suppose  the  National  Debt  due  to  individuals  to  be  equal  to 
four  hundred  millions  (or  more)  of  3  per  Cent,  annuities  of  the 
value  of  50  per  cent. ;  that  is,  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  This 
supposition  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  purpose. 

Sect.  III.— The  Plan  stated. 

Now,  my  scheme  goes  to  the  putting  of  a  large  portion,  fifty 
millions,  or  more,  of  this  property  into  circulation,  if  so  much 
could  be  employed  ;  and  this  I  propose  to  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Let  any  stock-bolder,  who  would  wish  to  circulate  some  part  of 
his  stock,  without  selling  it,  transfer  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  suppose 
twenty  thousand  pounds  3  per  cents,  to  the  governors  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  then  to  deliver  to  him  fifty  certifi- 
cates, or  notes  of  the  transfer,  each  of  them  to  be  marked  as  of  the 
value  of  100/.,  or  a  -greater  quantity  in*  number,  and  of  less  value 
respectively ;  but  the  whole  together  to  be  of  the  amount  of  5tXX)/. 
sterling. 

By  this  means  every  particular  quantity  of  stock  might  produce 
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a  fourth  part  of  its  nominal  amount  for  the  purposes  of  circulation. 
For,  I  make  what  1  believe  to  be  a  well-grounded  supposition,  tbat 
.the  mercantile  world,  who  now  take  bank-notes  in  payment,  would, 
vwith  equal  confidence,  receive  and  circulate  these  Stock-Notes ;  the 
governors  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  being,  in  respect  to 
the  stock  to  be  transferred,  to  them,  trustees  for  those  who  transfer 
the  stock,  and  for  those  who  take  the  stock-notes  in  payment,  (as 
they  now  are  trustees  for  the  Baitk-Proprietors  and  the  holders  of 
bank-notes,)  and  the  security  being  fully  equal  to  that  upon  which 
the  credit  of  bank-notes  is  founded  :— -for,  the  capital  and  other 
effects  of  the  Bank  (reckoning  its  property  in  stock  £t  the  present 
market-rate)  is  certainly  short  of  twice  the  amount  of  its  debts.  But 
the  stock,'  transferred  as  I  propose,  would  be  double  in  value  to  the 
notes  circulated,  upon  its  credit. 

In  the  case  I  have  suggested,  the  S  per  cents,  would  be  taken  at 
£5 ;  a  supposition  low  enough,  I  should  suppose,  for  those  who 
give  any  degree  of  credit  whatever  to  the  public  rands.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  bankers  and  others  would  allow  100/.  stock  to  be 
a  sufficient  security  for  25 1,  money,  notwithstanding  all  the  possible 
fluctuations  to  which  the  stocks  are  subject. 

The  notes  1  have  described  might  be  used  for  loans  or  for  capi- 
tals to  trade  upon ;  their  use  in  trade,  and  for  other  purposes, 
being  supposed  the  same  as  specie  or  bank-notes. 

These  notes  being,  by  suppositiouFqf  the  same  value,  and  pass- 
ing with  the  same  facility  as  bank-notes  do,  will  be  considered  as 
cash,  and  consequently,  if  lent  by  the  original  holders,  or  by  any 
others  who  may  become  the  holders  of  them,  would  entitle  the 
lender  to  receive  interest  on  the  loan,  in  like  manner  as  the  lender 
of  bank-notes  now  receives  interest  on  the  loan  of  those  notes. 

The  supposition  that  these  notes  would  be  circulated  like  bank- 
notes is  essential  to  my  plan.— That  foundation  taken  away,  the 
whole  would  be  au  unsubstantial  vision ;  and  therefore,  if  this  be 
not  assented  to,  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  go  on.  But,  that 
point  granted,  (subject  to  re-consideration,)  I  say  that  every  parti- 
cular* quantity  of  stock,  transferred  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
would  yield  a  profit  to  the  stock-transferrer  equal  to  5  per  cent.,  on 
the  amount  of  stock-notes  obtained  by  him. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds,  3  per  cent  stock,  would,  as  observed 
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before,  produce  5000/.  of  stock-notes,  the  interest  of  which  would 
be  2501.  to  be  added  to  600/.,  the  amount  of  the  dividends  on 
20,000/.  of  that  stock.  Thus  850/.  would  be  gained  annually,  in- 
stead of  600/.,  by  every  proprietor  of  20,000/.  stock,  who  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  stock-notes,  as  above 
mentioned. 

What  I  have  said  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
other  public  funds  in  the  like  proportion ;  the  S  per  cents,  being 
mentioned  only  by  way  of  example. 

Sect.  IV. — Consequences  of  the  Plan  to  Stock  Proprietors. 

I  shall  pursue  the  supposition  thus  made,  and  shall  trace  its  con- 
sequences to  the  stock-rproprietor,  treating  the  matter  at  present  as 
if  no  other  interest  than  his  was  to  be  consulted ;  disregarding  there- 
fore, at  this  moment,  the  interests  of  Government  and  the  Bank  of 
•England,  both  of  which  I  shall  separately  consider  in  what  I  have 
farther  to  say.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  suppose  the  whole  dividends 
.on  the  stock  are  to  continue  payable  to  the  stock-transferrers  ;  a 
supposition  to  be  corrected  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  discus- 
sion. 

850/.  being  gained  annually  instead  of  600/.  the  value  of  stock 
naay  be  expected  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  gain. 

In  the  subsequent  details  on  this  point,  I  shall  suppose  the  stock- 
proprietor  would  transfer  his  stock  to  the  trustees,  upon  my  plan, 
for  the  sake  of  much  less  advantage  than  what  I  have  above 
described ;  for,  out  of  the  great  profit  above  alluded  to,  it  it 
necessary  to  provide  inducements  to  Government  and  to  the  Bank 
of  England  to  countenance  the  plan. 

At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  attend  farther  to  the  interests  of 
the  8 tock -proprietor. 

What  objection  can  he  make  i  Can  he  say  his  stock  is  tied  up  and 
out  of  his  power  ?  Ko:— he  may  redeem  it  by  bringing  into  the' 
Bank  a  quantity  of  stock-notes  equal  in  amount  to  those  originally 
obtained  by  him.  These  being  cancelled,  his  stock  would  be 
again  entirely  free  :  or  he  may  sell  the  stock  subject  to  iuu  citarge 
upon  it :  this  would  make  it  light  to  hold  ;  which,  by  rendering  the 
stock  more  marketable,  would  increase  its  value. 

Merchants,  bankers,  country-gentlemen,  farmers,  and  in  general 
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stpck-holdert*  of  all  descriptions,  would  be  benefited  by  the  pkft, 
Olid  particularly  the  timid  would  derive  encouragement  to  hold  oh 
their  stock.  For  if  they  Withdraw  half  the  amount  of  the  present 
price  of  stock,  tbey  may  realize  that  part  on  land,  by  procuring 
purchases  or  mortgages.  This  would  also  accommodate  those 
who  want  to  sell  land;  or  borrow  money  on  it,  or  to  borrow  on 
other  security. 

The  transferrer  would  retain  to  himself  the  advantage  of  future 
increase  of  pricey  just  as  if  he  had  not  taken  the  stock-notes. 

Sect.  V. — No  Danger  to  them. 

But  is  there  no  final  danger  of  loss  to  the  stock-proprietors  upon 
this  plan  ?  None,  I  think.  For  suppose  the  holders  of  the  stock 
notes  should  become  alarmed  for  their  security  by  the  falling  of 
stock  to  25 ;  and  suppose  the  plan  should  provide,  that  then  the 
stock  should,  at  that  price,  become  the  property  of  the  holders  of 
the  stock-notes,  and  be  transferred  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  notes  held  by  them  respectively,  unless  redeemed 
immediately  by  the  proprietors  of  the  stock ;  it  may  be  made  clear, 
that  he  that  was  the  original  stock-holder  cannot  be  hurt  by  having 
received  the  notes,  even  though  he  should  not  redeem  the  stock. 
For  if  he  has  retained  the  right  of  redemption,  and  consequently  the 
risk,  it  is  by  his  own  voluntary  act  that  he  has  done  so.  He  might 
have  sold  out ;  but,  having  retained  the  stock,  he  cannot  suffer  more 
by  parting  with  his  stock  now,  than  if  he  had  held  it  on,  and  was  now 
to  sell  it,  without  having  received  any  stock-notes.  He  may  even 
have  an  advantage  by  buying  an  equal  quantity  of  the  stock  at  the 
reduced  price,  supposing  it  below  25,  or  prevent  a  loss  if  the  price 
is  25,  or  upwards ;  and,  upon  both  suppositions,  five  thousand 
pounds,  or  thereabouts,  would  replace  his  twenty  thousand  pounds 
stock. 

Four  things  must  concur  in  order  to  occasion  any  actual  loss  to 
the  transferrer  of  stock  upon  this  plan.  First ;  the  stock  must  fall 
below  25.  Secondly ;  the  transferrer  must  be  unable  to  redeem  it 
at  that  reduced  rate.  Thirdly;  the  stock  must  afterwards  rise  to  a 
higher  price.  Fourthly ;  if  there  be  (as  of  course  there  must  be) 
an  interval  of  time  between  the  fall  and  the  rise,  the  transferrer 
snust  continue,  during  the  whole  interval,  unable  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  stock  equal  to  what  be  had  when  he  obtained  the  notes. 
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Thte  occurrence  and  operation  of  these  ntfmerotf*  causes  is  a  osoat 
improbable  supposition ;  especially  considering  that  the  transferrer 
must  be  understood  to  have  received,  an  equivalent  in  property  of 
some  kind  on  parting  with  his  notes,  and,  therefore,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  able  to  redeem  his  stock,  or  to  buy  an  equal  quantity  at 
the  supposed  price  of  25. 

-  But  perhaps  the  stock-notes  may  have  been  applied  to  purchase 
land  or  land-tax. — Welly  at  least  the  transferrer  has  then  realized 
half  the  amount  of  his  stock  at  the  present  price,  besides  the 
annual  increase  of  250/.  upon  his  ^20,000/.:  and  he  must  consider 
that,  if  he  had  continued  to  hold  his  stock  till  the  supposed  period 
of  ultimate  depreciation,  his  loss  would  be  greater  than  it  can  be 
upon  any  supposition  affecting  this  plan ;  which  includes  the  annual 
gain  of  250/.  upon  the  20,000/.  stock . 

Sect.  VI. — They  might  gain  too  much  by  it. 

If,  according  to  the  supposition  above  made,  fifty  millions  could 
thus*  be  brought  info  circulation,  the  gain  to  the  stock-hoMers 
would  be  2,500,000/.  sterling  annually,  and  so  in  proportion,  if  the 
circulating  medium  should  be  used  in  less  or  greater  extent.  v 

But  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  too 

great  a  gain  for  the  stock-holder,  who  could  not  reasonably  expect 

to  have  so  much,  especially  if  the  scheme  be  attended  with  only 

.  part  of  the  other  advantages  (including  that  of  safety)  which  I  have 

stated. 

Ssct.  VII. — Qovtrmnent  must  partake  with  them  in  the 

Profits.      ' 

Therefore  I  come  now  to  consider  the  interests  of  Government 
and  the  Bank  of  England." 

It  may  be  thought  proper  that  so  much  of  the  dividends  as  is  equal 
to  5  per  cent,  on  the  stock-notes  should  be  kept  back  by  Goverrt- 
m  et :  that  is,  that  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  dividends  should 
be  suspended  during  the  war,  and  that  the  amount  of  these  dividends 
should  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  divided  between  the  stock-holders, 
the  Government,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  in  such  proportions  as 
nun;  be  agreed  upon.  In  speaking  of  the  stock-holder  m  Una  place. 
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1  mean  the  person  who  should  actually  possess  the  stock  at  that 
period ;  and  his  share  of  the  accumulated  dividends  should  then  be 
added  to  his  capital,  and  the  future  interest  of  it  provided  for  by 
•taxes,  unless  Government  should  then  be  able  to  pay  the  arrears 
.of  dividends ;  I  mean  the  stock-holder's  share  of  those  dividends. 
In  case  a  suspension  of  dividends  should  be  thought  improper, 
some  other  arrangement  might  be  adopted,  as  the  mutual  interests 
of  Government  and  the  stock-proprietors  might  dictate. 

If  Government  could,  by  this  means,  suspend  during  the  war 
the  payment  of  dividends  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  or  even  half  of  that  sum,  such  a  postponement, 
or  any  equivalent  advantage  to  government,  would  be  attended  with 
important  consequences. 

Future  loans  might  be  negociated  on  better  terms,  the  price  of 
stocks  being  supposed  to  rise  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  advan- 
tages given  to  the  stock-transferrers,  as  of  the  taking  of  a  great 
quantity  of  stock  out  of  the  market.  The  Redemption  of  th? 
Land-tax  would  be  facilitated,  and  the  necessity  to  sell  stock  would 
be  very  much  diminished,  at  the  same  lime  that  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  of  inducements  to  buy  and  hold  stock. 

Sect.  VIII. — So  must  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  advantages  to  be  allotted 
to  that  company  would  be  such  as  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  stock  transferrers,  by  way  of  an  annual  increase  of 
the  Bank  profits ;  and  also  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges  of 
msnagemeut.  But  there  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  enter  into 
details  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Sect.  IX. — Question  suggested. 

After  all,  however,  there  remains  the  question  before  suggested  : 
"  Could  these  stock-notes  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium ;  or,  in 
other  words,  would  they  pass  a§  money  f " 

This  I  cannot  determine ;  but  I  see  many  considerations  which 
may  be  supposed  to  operate  towards  causing  the  free  and  general 
currency  of  these  notes. 
<     The  security  upon  which  the  notes  are  to  circulate,  would  be  a 
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first  mortgage  on  the  property  and  industry  of  the  nation.  Hie 
scheme  would  raise  the  value  of  the  funds,  and  would  advance  our 
.agriculture,  as  well  as  extend  our  trade,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, by  bringing  iuto  action  a  new  and  great  capital :  and  all  this 
would  tend  to  improve  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Hence  greater 
ftafetj  to  every  part  of  our  property. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  inducements  to 
the  public  to  receive  and  circulate  as  cash  the  proposed  stock- 
notes. 

But  if,  in  fact,  the  security  for  the*National  Debt  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  good  for  a  fourth  part  of  its  nominal  amount,  then,  I 
fear,  our  case  is  hopeless  indeed.  This,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  groundless  apprehension. 

At  all  events,  the  caution  of  the  most  fearful  must  have  some 
limits ;  and  if,  through  the  prevalence  of  distrust,  the  notes  de- 
scribed could  not  be  circulated  at  25,  they  might  undoubtedly  at 
some  lower  rate.  Therefore,  the  objection  founded  on  supposed 
insecurity,  does  not  reach  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  can 
only  at  the  utmost  confine  its  operation. 

Sbct.  X.— The  Plan  may  be  improved, 

This  scheme,  if  it  has  any  thing  of  value  in  it,  may  undoubtedly 
be  improved ;  and,  perhaps,  the  indirect  and  collateral  results  from 
it  may  be  as  considerable  as  its  direct  and  immediate  effects. 

I  am  not,  however,  so  fond  of  my  plan  as  to  make  an  unqualified 
supposition  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  such  great  advantages  as 
I  have  described.  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  conceal  that  1  have  a 
strong  confidence  in  it ;  and  I  own,  if  I  were  to  indulge  my  pre- 
sent thoughts,  I  should  say  much  more  of  the  advantages  I  expect 
from  it. 

Sect.  XI.— General  Observations. 

But  1  shall  now  only  make  a  few  general  observations,  which 
dull  conclude  this  letter,  and  the  trouble  which,  Sir,  you  have 
allowed  me  to  give  you. 

First y  In  a  commercial  country  there  should  be  as  little  dead 
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or  unproductive  capital  as  possible ;  but  the  wealth  of  individuals 
collected  io  the  funds  is  dead  U  trade  and  general  use,  except 
only  so  far  as  the  dividends  are  spent  and  circulated,  and  not  in- 
vested in  the  same  funds  by  way  #f  farther  accumulation. 

-And,  secondly',  There  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  known  as  want 
of  money; — and,  in  my  opinion,  no  such  want  could  be  known  in  a 
perfectly  well-regulated  commercial  state :  I  mean  no  want  of  that 
kind  should  be*  known  or  felt  by  those  who  possess  property  of 
any  kind,  whether  it  consists  of  lands,  merchandize,  or  credits  well 
secured.  All  such  property  should  enable  the  owner  to  procure  a 
representative  sign  capable  of  general  circuation.  I  say  this,  sub- 
ject to  many  obvious  restrictions. 


Sect.  XII. — Originality  $f  the  Plan. 

It  was,  by  thinking  for  a  long  time  upon  these  two  principles, 
and  by  turning  over  in  my  mind  several  plans  for  procuring  money 
for  some  persons  of  property,  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
loans,  that  I  was  led  to  the  present  discovery,  if  it  is  one,  as 
f  believe  it  to  be.  To  me,  at  least,  it  is  new,  and  so  it  has  ap- 
peared to  those  friends  to  whom  I  have  communicated  it:  but  if  any 
one  shall  dispute  the  absolute  originality  of  the  thought,  I  shall  not  be 
much  concerned  about  that,  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  its 
operation  it  will  be  new,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  material,  the 
advantages  of  it  will  be  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  our  own 
country,  where  alone  such  a  great  capital  as  I  have  proposed 
to  put  in  circulation  is  to  be  found. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

London,  Sept.  27, 1798.  fcc.  fcc.  fcc. 
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LETTER  II. 

SiCT.  I.— Proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  ike  circulating 
medium ;  which  had  been  before  assumed. 

Sib, 
In  my  former  letter  upop  the  subject  of  my  proposal  of  a  mer 
thod  (^increasing  the  quantity  of  circulating  money,  I  assumed 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  to  be  self-evident  to  those  who  give 
attention  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case :  but,  as  I  find 
there  are  some  who.  deny  the  want  of  ap  increase  of  circulating 
money,  I  should  wish  to  remind  those  persons,, that  they  have  over* 
looked  several  important  considerations.  It  is  evident  they  pay 
no  degree  of  attention  to  the  impracticability  of  borrowing  money 
on  landed  security,  in  consequence  as  well  of  the,  high  rate  of 
interest  obtainable  from  Government  securities,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  gain  by  the  rise  of  stocks,  as  of  the  great  profit! 
which  trade  affords ;  by  the  operation  of  which  causes,  the  whols 
circulating  capital  of  the  nation  is  drawn  away  from  land  to  those 
more  profitable  objects;  except  what  is  taken  up  on  Annuities,— r 
the  most  pernicious  mode  of  raising  money,  but  at  this  time  thf 
only  expedient  by  which  land-owners  can  borrow. 

The  persons  who  maintain  that  there  is  at  present  no  want  of 
money  also  overlook  the  possibility  (or  rather  the  certainty)  that 
at  some  period,  not  very  distant,  trade  itself  will  again  feel  that 
distress  from  the  obstructed  circulation  of  money,  which  occasioned 
such  extremely  serious  alarm  in  1793  and  1796,  and  the  early  part 
of  1797. 

I  say  this  without  supposing  a  want  of  general  prosperity  in  the 
country  :  the  distress  I  allude  to  may  even  be  caused  by  the  in- 
crease  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  possibly  may  yet  bf 
doubled ;  but  certainly  not  without  wanting  a  double  capital  in 
money. 

The  late  sudden  and  great  increase  of  taxes  will  also  require  an 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  circulating  medium. — The  gold  withr 
drawn  from  circulation  must  also  be  supplied  by  paper. 
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The  unusual  facility  with  which  money,  or  Bank-paptr,  which 
is  money  whilst  it  circulates  as  such,  has  been  procurable  for  some 
time  past  by  persons  of  good  credit,  by  way  of  discount  of  com- 
mercial securities,  is  chiefly  a  temporary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
paration of  money  to  be  employed  in  the  Government  loan  which 
was  eagerly  expected  during  the  late  winter  and  spring.  We  all 
remember  the  disappointment  of  the  money-lenders  in  November 
last,  when  Government  borrowed  only  three  millions  out  of  four- 
teen that  the  loan  was  expected  to  consist  of.  Since  that  time,  no 
doubt,  there  has  been  plenty  of  money  for  temporary  occasions, 
but  not  to  lend  on  mortgages  or  on  personal  security,  apart  from 
trade.  These  very  opulent  persons,  who  boast  of  such  an  abun* 
dance  of  money,  will  not  invest.any  part  of  it  in  purchasing  the 
land-tax,  nor  in  loans  to  private  persons ;  except  in  discounting 
bills  or  notes  for  the  short  period  of  sixty  days,  from  which  there 
results  a  greater  gain  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Permanent  loans,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  slow  returns  of 
agriculture,  and  cannot  yield  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
—these  they  utterly  decline :  and  for  an  obvious  reason. — Land- 
owners have  no  means  of  giving  more  than  five  per  cetit.  interest, 
—except  by  the  destructive  means  of  granting  annuities  before 
taken  notice  of;  but  persons  in  trade  feel  no  difficulty  in  holding 
forth  to  bankers  the  temptation  or*  more*  than  the  statute-rate  of 
friterest  upon  loans  of  money,  by  tneat&ttjjkfr  custdm^f^xr^ntr, 
and  which  the  profits  of  trade  are  more  than  equivalent  to. 

No  person  who  has  been  much  accustomed  to  transact  loans  on 
mortgages  will  deny  the  want  of  money,  even  its  entire  absence,  in 
that  channel  of  circulation  ;  nor  can  any  person  who  is  moderately 
conversant  with  what  passes  in  Westminster-Hall  be  uiunformed. 
of  the  distress  which  this  want  of  circulation  occasions1  fo'thosc 
who,  having  formerly  lent  money  on  land,  now  want  to  have  it  re- 
turned, as  well  as  to  the  unfortunate  debtors,  who  cannot  find  per- 
sons to  assist  them  in  paving  off  their  debts  by  taking  transfers  of 
the  existing  mortgages.  It  is  well  knowu  to  conveyancers  that 
mortgage  debts  are  most  commonly  discharged  (even  when  money 
circulates  freclj)  by  transfers  to  othtr  mortgagees,  and  not  by  actual 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  land-owners,  who  are  seldom  capahU 
of  redeeming  their  lands :  more  frequently  payment  is  made  by 
selling  the  incumbered  estates. 
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Sect.  II. — Danger  of  the  Landed  Interest. 

Without  something  done  to  assist  die  landed  interest,  the" 
property  in  land  will  change  bands  almost  universally,  or  to  a  gre^t 
extent,  within  a  few  years :  lands  will  be  brought  to  sale  through 
the  pressure  of  general  distress  on  the  part  of  the  land-owners,  and 
the  price,  which  was  for  some  time  kept  up  by  peculiar  causes, 
will  then  fall  very  low. 

It  is  beginning  to  fall  already ;  and  I  have  been  well  informed 
that  an  uncommon  proportion  in  value  of  the  estates  put  up  to 
sale  by  auction  within  the  last  year  and  more,  have  been  bought 
in  for  want  of  purchasers  at  a  fair  price. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  land-owners  should  begin  to  look  care- 
fully to  their  own  accommodation  in  respect  to  the  circulation  of 
money  ;  otherwise  they  must  be  ruined.  This  is  stating  the  case 
without  exaggeration ;  for  the  merchants  are  getting  vast  fortunes, 
whilst  the  lancl-owners  are  dwindling  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, and  are  in  no  small  danger  of  becoming  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water"  to  their  rivals,  the  men  of  trade. 

I  should  not  state  the  matter  in  these  strong  terms,  if  I  had  not 
a  full  conviction  that  the  landed  interest,  a  very  great  part  of  it,  is1 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  circumstances  above  tot  forth ;  and 
if  I  did  not  know  that  stating  the  case  in  a  coty  manner,  destitute 
of  energy,  would  utterly  fail  to  produce  any  effect  upon  that  class 
of  society  to  which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  addressed. 

For  there  are  natural  and  permanent  qualities  in  the  character 
of  the  landed  gentry  of  every  country  which  cause  them  to  give  a 
languid  attention  to  their  interests  as  a  body;  the  indolent  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  revenue  coming  to  them  almost  spontane- 
ously, without  much  thought  or  any  labour,  having  naturally  the 
effect  of  indisposing  them  to  the  consideration  of  danger  at  a 
distance.  « 

Therefore,  1  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  much  listened  to 
by  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  what  I  am  now  saying,  unless 
some  of  their  own' order,  or  others  whose  judgment  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  respect,  shall  support  me  in  warning  them  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  at  the  same  time  recommend  the  proposed  means  of  relief; 
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or  until  a  nearer  approach  of  the  mischief,  with  tome  feeling  of  it, 
shall  awaken  their  attention. 

Sect.  III. — Correction  of  a  wrong  Supposition  made  by  some 

Persons. 

-  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  that,  because  I  have,  in 
my  former  letter,  mentioned ^/iy  miliums  or  more  as  the  sum  which 
my  scheme  might  furnish  for  the  purposes  of  circulation,  it  was  my 
view  to  have  such  a  large  sum  of  money  put  into  circulation  whe- 
ther (be  occasions  of.  the.  country  required  it  or  not ;  and  upon  this 
mistaken  supposition  they  have  argued,  that  a  proportionable  in- 
crease of  the  prices  of  commodities  would  take  place.  But  I  have 
not  proposed  any  thing  like  this,  though  I  admit  I  might  have 
excluded  such  a  supposition  in  terms  more  guarded  and  less  liable 
tp  be  misunderstood.  I  did  not  however  speak  quite  incautiously ; 
for,  after  mentioning  fifty  millions  or  more,  I  added,  "  if  so  much 
could  be  employed :"  and  in  a  former  passage,  I  had  proposed  the 
scheme  to  be  put  in  practice  upon  the  ground  and  within  the  limits 
of  necessity  and  utility,  which  I  thought  a  sufficient  intimation  of 
the  moderate  use  I  wished  to  be  made  of  th^plan.  But  wen  if  I 
had  contemplated  an  immediate  issue  of  sucH  a  vast  quantity  of 
paper  money,  it  would  not  have  raised  any  fair  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure ;  and  indeed  the  whole  objection  is  only 
applicable  to  the  abuse  of  the  plan,  and  takes  for  granted  that  it  is 
to  be  acted  upon  without  regard  to  ordinary  discretion. 

Sect.  IV. — Prices  of  Commodities  not  inconveniently  raised  by 
Paper-Money. 

There  are  others  who  have  contended,  that  an  inconvenient 
increase  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  would  take  place,  if  any 
addition  were  made  to  the  quantity  of  circulating  money.  To  this 
1  answer  as  follows  : 

The  increase  of  money  would  not,  I  think,  have  the  effect  of 
r airing  prices  in  respect  to  the  necessaries  .of  life,  because  the 
quantities  of  them  (supposing  the  money  judiciously  applied  by 
bringing  more  land  into  cultivation)  would  be  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  mouey ;  yet  I  do  not  deny  that  such 
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*Wb  *tf  WfaM*  ^ift  slfllW  PWfiW*.  to  be,  *«   ofajaat  of 
«HW  PNfifPt  Pc^mi^htWiJjM  *e  supposed,  iuweaa*  of  prim. 

J^  feet,  a  i?o{l*^-ipciffa«e  o£  price*  i&qat aijevjl;  for  suck  a^ 
iRffsaaw?  tend*  tp  tfee,  extension  <rf  agricHlture.awiiuaouiactuwf, 
sj|4  to  auwH*  in&tfry  i#  ei^  possible  vjaji,  ao£  fareta*.!*  a, 
great  benefit  to  a  country  by  ajugmeiAWf  *fr&  quantity  of  it*  uu** 
modities ;  and  this,  by  its  reaction,  prevents  the  rise  of  prices  from 
being  too  rapidly  accelerated. 

Sven  high  prices  are  only  disadvantageous  when  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  permanent,  or  an  extreme  scarcity  .of  commodities  or 
a  very  sudden,  scarcity,  that  is,  when  the  demand  continues,  for  a 
Idng  time,  or  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  or  suddenly  happens  to. 
exceed  the  supply ;  and,  in  general,  a  period  of  high  prices  is  qopn 
Allowed'  by  abundance,  and  sometimes  by  extraordinary  cheap-  ' 
nets  \  die  high  price  operating  as  an  incitement  to  produce  new  and  V 
greater  quantities  of  the  commodity  which  yields  an  unusual  profit. 

Add  to  which,  that  thej  rise  of  prices  is,  in  a  great  degree,  an 
imaginary  evil,  so  far  as  adding  to  the  stock  of  money  may  be  sup- 
posed to  occasion  the  increase  of  prices:  for,  in  general,  every 
man's  share  of  money  would  be  increased  too.     The  price  of- la- 
bour would  rise  as  well  as  other  things ;  and   this  joint  increase   , 
would  cause  new   exertions  of  diligence,  by  inciting  or  obliging  / 
many  persons  to  work  who  are  now  idle,  or  to  work  with  greater  / 
diligence  than  before. 

I  except,  however,  the  case  of  persons  who  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
which  they  ace  incapable  of  enlarging.  To  them,  every  increase 
of  prices  cannot  but  be  a  disadvantage.  It  is  au  unavoidable  in- 
convenience, necessarily  attendant  upon  the  stationary  position 
they  bold.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  general  progress 
of  society  is  to  be  retarded,  in  order  that  these  persons  may  feel 
no  manner  of  inconvenience  from  the  circumstances  which  keep 
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them  in  a  stale  of  inactivity,  or  hinder  them  from  bettering  their 
.  fortunes.  5W  vigour ,  of  the  nation  cannot  be  kept  down  to  the 
jwir'of  their  imbecility ;  nor  would  this  finally  be  any  benefit 'to 
them,  bnt  very  much  the  contrary :  even  if  all  neighbouring*' conn- 
ate* sbouM,  by  universal  agreement,  etmftrt'to'be  stttiofaar^toc; 
—leasing  theif  progression  in  the  *rt»  and  enjdyinefrts  of  fife.' 
However,  in  the  end^  even  person*  thus  cirtutostanced  would,— F 
inean  many  of  them,— derive  advantage  from  the  operations  ofttke' 
plan,  by  partaking,  from  collateral  and  accidental  causes,  in  the* 
general  prosperity ;  and  aU  «f  them  would  be  eased  by  the  redac- 
tion of  taxes,  wfckfc  would  be  one  of  the  most  probfcMe  and'fetotft 
extensive  consequences  of  the  proposed  measure,  as  more- fully1 
notktd-in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Letter. 

>  •  .  .i 

Sicf .  V.— The  Advantages  of  the  Plan,  how  to  be  disposed  of. 

.  It  has  been  said,  I  underftand,  by  soma  persons,  that  .there,  is. 
*  partiality  in  giving  to  the  stockholders  the.  gre^t  advances  I 
have  spoken  of. 

I  have;  said  the  emoluments  to  result  from  the  plan  ought  to  be, 
divided  between  the  stock-proprietors,  the;  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  government,  (that  is,  the  nation  at  large,)  in  such  proportions 
as  m*y  b?  agreed  upon;  of  course,  in  just  and  equitable. propor- 
tions. Surely  some  share  of  the  advantages  must  be  given  tp  the 
stock;transferrers,  and  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  engage  their 
property  in  the  execution  of  the.  schema.  Tfcis.is  all  that  I  have  in 
vjejuk  or  have  suggested. 

.  And  this  may  be  done  .in  the  following  manner :— Lgt  the  pfjvi- 
lega,of  issuing  the  proposed  notes  be  giyen  to  the  subscribe*^ to, 
VUTOUK  qovbbnmbkt  loans:  and  ts  the  subscribers^  pith 
tlu>  bfytu  given  to  them,  wpuld  J*ke  the  Jotos  on  better  terarg,  iu 
proportion  to  the  advantages  they  obtained,  the  whole  public  would, 
by  ttat  njeana  largely  participate  in  the  piofit^to  result  from  ]bt 
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Sect.  VI.— How  Me  Plan  mat/  be  applied  to  the  Relit f  of  the 
Landed  Interest. 

My  design  from,  the  beginning  was,  and  still  is,  to  accomplish, 
ill  am  able,  the  procuring  of  assistance  toithqse  who  want  money 
upon  the  security  of  land  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  defy*,  or  ;fo 
itoprove  their  estates ;  and  even  this  not  for  their  Bakes  only,  bat 
for  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

If  the  scheme  I  have  proposed  should  take  a  more  extensive' 
range,  and  become  applicable  to  other  purposes  -  besides  the  relief 
of  thelanded^interest,  it  will  be  an  accidental  result.  I  was  loot- 
ing for  one  thing,  and  it  may  turn  out 'that  I  have  found  another  of 
more  importance;  or  rather  an  application  of  what  1  had  in  view 
to  a  more  important  subject  1  believe  this  is  what  commonly 
happens  in  such  cases. 

But  (in  relation  to  the  landed  interest),  I  think  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion may  be  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  labd  pro- 
prietors in  the  following  manner : 

Let  the  persons  who  are  to  obtain  the  notes  upon  the  security  of 
their  transferred  stock  engage  to  lend  the  notes  upon  mortgages  ' 
of  land,  and  to  deposit'  the  mortgages'in  the  Bank  of  England 
within  a  limited  time ;  their  transferred  stock  being  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  this  engagement.  And  let  the  mortgages, 
when  deposited,  be  declared  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
to  establish  the  whole  measure,  a  further  and  collateral  security  for 
die  amount  of  the  circulating  notes:— each  mortgage  for  the 
amount  of  the  notes  lent  thereon.  Thus  the  note- creditor,  how- 
ever well  satisfied  be  might  be  with  the  original  security  of  the 
stock,  would  have  another  security  of  probably  twice  the  amount 
of  the  notes, — a  security  fir  superior  to  that  of  an  undefined,  and, 
in  some  measure  one*  may  say,  an  imaginary  quantity  of  gold  depo- 
sited in  a  bank.  Every  millioA  of  notes  would  be  represented  by 
four  millions  of  stock  and  about  two  millions  sterling  in  land!*— 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  represent  this  additional  security  as 
neoassary  to  give  strength  to  the  original  plan.  I  propose  it  as  sub- 
ordinate and  convenient  merely,  not  at  all  as  being  essentia]. 

The  mortgages  when  deposited  would  be  capable  of  betdg  trans , 
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ferred  like  other  mortgages,  but  always  subject  to  a  general  lien 
far  the  amount  of  the  notes  lent  thereon ;  and.  might  be  discharged 
by  bringing  in  to  be  cancelled  an  equal  amount  in  notes  of  the 
same  kind ;  these  being  cancelled,  (that  is,  an  equal  amount,  not 
the  identical  notes  lent  upon  each  mortgage,)  the  land  might  be 
ie~cottveyed  to  the  proper  owner  for  the  time  being,  discharged  of 
the  mortgage.  And,  at  the  aame  titae,  the  transferred  stock  con- 
nected with  the  mortgage  so  wleasod,  Might  be  re-tn*sfen*4  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  should  then  belong. 

By  this  means  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  of  some  por- 
tNQ  of  the  notes  tQ  return  into  the  hank  to  be  cancelled ;  which 
would  prsient  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  quantity :  some 
periods  might  also  he  fined  for  this  purpose,  and  with  this  view  ; 
whereby  the  gradual  and  final  eMtinction  of  .the  notes  might  be  pror 
wded  for,  if  a  change  of  circumstances  should  require  such  extincr 
tion. 

This  operation  of  lending  upon  mortgages  should  be  left,  I 
•timjk,  to  the  discretion  jof  the  individuals  by  whom  the  loans  are 
made,  both  in  respect  to  the  titles  to  the  mortgaged  lands,  and 
'the  quantity  of  security,  and,  within  tome  limits  to  he  prescribed, 
the  periods  of  repayment  also;  except  that  some  auperiwteodiwe 
would  be  pjioper  jtnerely  to  ascertain  that  the  loans  were  made 
fconft  fide  upon  the  lands  appearing  in  Ifae  several  mortgages,  and 
not  employed  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  first  instance. — Of  which 
the  deposit  of  the  mortgages,  wkh  proper  inspection,  would  fnr- 
arish  good  jendence. 

The  risk  of  the  security  would  upon  this  footing  rest  upon  each 
individual  lender;  but  that  risk,  after  the  plan  shall  ha*e  bee* 
stated  upon  for  some  considerable  'time,  would  be  much  less  than  it 
ie»now  in  similar  loans ;  because,  as  by  the  means  proposed  *he*e 
totMiNhbe  established  a  ^ery  extensive  register  of  mortgages,  the 
disputes  and  frauds  which  too  often  attend  securities  of  that  nature 
would  to  a  .great  degree  be  avoided.  .     . 

This  restriction  of  the  (loans  (so  long  as  it  should  be  thought 
tight  to  continue  such  restriction)  to  landed  aecuntiep.jfcyovdd  in 
itself  Jimit  the  quautity  of  ihe  proposed  nojtes  io  the  amount  o/*he 
demand  of  money  by  Jand-owneis  desirous  of  borrowings  tfirom 
4hem  the  money  wwldhe  absorbed  into  the^genaiylciic^M^  by 
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payment  of  their  debt*,  and  by  their  making  agricultural  and  'oiler 
itnprovefnents»*~+By  this  means,  also,  tradesmen  who  axe  distressed 
for  want  of  more  early  payment  than  they  now  receive,  would  b# 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  business  and  make  their  own  payment* 
with  greater  facility  and  more  comfort  than  they  can  do  at  present. 

Sacr.  VII. — General  Advantages. 

Thus,  puWic  industry  would  receive  a  new  impulse/  em* 
jpoyment  would  be  given  to  many  who  are  now  in  want  of  it,  land* 
now  unimproved  and  waste  would  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
booses  and 'other  buildings  would  be  repaired  or  erected,  c4nab 
would  be  completed  that  are  now  left  unfinished  for  want  of 
money,  bridges  would  be'  built,  mines  would  be  worked,  new 
sources  of  trade  would  be  opened,  and  commerce  in  a  thousand 
ways  would  be  invigorated  and  put  into  a  state  of  activity. 

This  may  seem  to  suppose  a  more  free  use  of  the  proposed  mo* 
ney  than  could  probably  take  .place  through  loans  on  land  only ; 
but  in  whatever  way,  or  to  whatever  extent,  the  money  should  be 
employed,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  useful  and  necessary  commo- 
dities, and  consequently  the  comforts  of  the  people,  would  foe  in* 
creased  by  this  additional  stimulus  givea  to  the  national  exertion* 
This  increase  would  be  proportionably  greater  than  the  increase  of 
money,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  added  to  with  discretion  and  by 
slow  and  gentle  degrees,  and  not  by  an  inundation  of  new  repre- 
sentative signs ;  for  it  must  all  along  be  borne  in  mind,  that  pub* 
fie  wisdom  is  to  direct  the  operation  and  to  bo  employed  in 
controlling  the  tides  of  this  new  money. 

Sect.  VI II.— Effect  of  the  Plan  upon  the  Rate  of  Interest,  and 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

One  of  the  most  direct  consequences  to  be  expected  frQjp  my 
plan,  is  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest.  If  it  *hou}d  be 
reduced  generally  below  five  per  cent,  that  reduction  wouty  take 
away  a  part  of  the  gain  originally  computed  in  the  plan.  But  {hia 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  good  effects  which  a  low  rate  qf 
interest  always  produces,  and  by  other,  beneficial  consequences 
w^kh  the  plan  may  be  made  to  accomplish. 
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:  Incteted,  this  lowering  if  the  rate  of  interest  would  be,  above  all 
other  means,  1  conceive,  the  be*t  auxiliary  to  the  fund  established 
fcy  parliament  for  relieving  the  nation  from  the  pressure  ot  its 
great  debt. 

.  A  most  happy  event  it  would  be,  if  the  five  per  cent,  stock 
could  be  reduced  to  four,  and  the  other  stocks  in  like  proportion. 
A  reduction  to  that  extent  would  be  the  same  thing  in  substance  as 
a  gratuitous  extinction  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  national  debt; 
which  consists  altogether,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  demanding 
payment,  in  the  annuity  payable  by  the  nation  to  its  creditors^ 
If  or*  would  it  be  difficult  to  effect  a  reduction  to  this  amount  by 
the  help  of  the  plan  in  question ;  supposing  the  funds  shall  ever 
again  come  to  the  prices  they  were  at  in  1792  ;  a  supposition  which, 
this  plan  would  also  tend  t6  realize.  I  admit  that  this  reduction 
can  only  accompany  the  fell  of  the  market-rate  of  interest  * 

This  operation  of  diminishing  the  annual  out-going  might  begin 
precisely  at  the  period  when  the  Sinking  Fund  would  lose  part  of  its 
beneficial  efficacy,  in  respect  to  buying  up  the  public  debt,  on 
account  of  the  near  approach  of  3  per  cent,  stock  to  par ;  in  which 
stock  purchases  could  then  no  longer  be  made  with  advantage,  till 
the  whole  of  the  5  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  stocks  should  be  bought 
up.  And  though  the  latter  stocks  would  be  above  par,  the  public 
would  derive  bo  gain  from  that  circumstance,  though  the  stock-hol- 
der might  seem  to  sustain  a  loss  by  having  bis  rtock  paid  off  at  par. 
But  the  "Hear  prospect  of  such  an  event  would  keep  those  stocks 
-  from  attaining  the  prices  they  would  otherwise  reach. 
1  As,  at  the  period  I  am  now  speaking  of,  the  annttal  produce  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  could  not,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  in  buying  up  the  national  debt,  I  submit  it 
might  then  be  better  disposed  of,  as  a  premium,  in  conjunction 
wifli  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  notes  in  question,  towards  in- 
ducing monied  men  to  lend  large  sums  of  money  at  a  rate  below 
tofe  (hen  current  rate  of  interest  to  be  applied  in  paving  off  at  par 
ftoie  debts  which  now  carry  a  high  interest.  It  will  be  sootf  found 
that  I  am  not  speaking  without  consideration  tohten  I  talk  of  bor- 
rowing below  the  current  rate  of  interest,  if  that  is  not  apparent 
feeady. 

'   In  this  way,  though  die  nominal  amount  of  the  debt  might  eon* 
tinue  to  be  the  same  as  before,  still  die  nation  would  be  relieved  by 
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Ike  refaction  qf  the  aimxpty  in  n^ich,  Ac  debt#ub*ta*ti|Hy  con- 
sists; md*a*es  might  then  be  repealed  to  a  pfo§^^i|ftbte  ^^qwg, 
or  me  Sinking  Fund  might  be  eojar^pd,  supposing  the  wlw>la  taxes 
to  be  sustained  some  time  longer  ;  or,  the  saving  might  be.  applied 
in  part  to  each  .of  these  olyeqts. 

T^o  explain  this  proposed  operation  ty;  an  example ; — Let  us 
imagine  an  estate  to,  be  incumbered  with  a  debt  of  100,000/,,  at  5 
per  cent,  interest,  or  5000/.  per  annum.  Then  conceive  the.owoer 
to  be  possessed  of  10,000/.  in  ready  money,  which  if  applied  to- 
wards payment  of  the  debt  wpuld  redact  it  to  90/XX)/.,  and  the 
annual  interest,  to  4500/.  But  the  owner,  having  regard  a*  wll.  to 
his  own  future  convenience  as  to  that  of  bis  family  after  him,  b 
desirous  that  his  estate  should  be.liable  to  a  less  annual  outgoing  j 
and  therefore  proposes  to  give  the  ten  thousand  pounds  of  which  he 
is  possessed,  as  a  premium  to  induce,  some  person  to  pay  off  the 
debt  on  the  estafe,  and.  to  .accept  a  transfer  of  the.  security  at  a 
lower  raje  than  5  per  cent.  And,  in  orj^er  further  to  abate  the 
interest,  he,,  offers  to  give  Jo  the  lender  some  extremely  valuable 
privileges  of  which  he  may  ,be  supposed  to  have  the  command. 
Add  to  this  an  expectation  then  formed,  that  the  current  rate  of 
interest  will  speedily.  faU  be|ow  4  per  cent,  by  the  operation  of  some 
known  causes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  suppose  that  the  *ew  lender 
would  advance  his  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  5,  or  even  than  4  per 
cent — Grant  it  might  be  3  per  cent — And  if  mis  should^  the 
case,  the  annual  incumbrance  on  the  estate  will  be  reduced  from 
5000/..  to  3000/. 

I  think  the  analogy  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
lW  the  10,000/.  represents  the  produce  of  the  unking  fund,  for  a 
abort  period,  suppose  two  or  three  years  (more  or  less);  and  the 
privileges  hinted  at  a* e  correlative  to  the  issuing  of  notes  to  circu- 
late as  money  on  the  credit  of  stock.— The  rest  is  quite  obvious..  , 

Supposing  this  to  be  understood  and  assented  to,  I  may  now  go 
on  to  sa&  that  if,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  the  prpduce  of 
the  income,  tax  should  jbe  applied  in  the  same  manner  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  the  effect  produced  in  that  way 
would  be  greater,  and  the  t<ur  itself  might  properly  be  midcT  to 
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*MN*-,  tfcfe  *by  frs  iftrticmrtou  towards  tttfaguftbiife  tbfe 
of  the  |M|Klfi^  «M». 

Aid  in  this  teapots  well  «b  *h  the  geutfel  tttoAefccy  of  tbepbto 
t»jm>duce  so  abatement  of  takes,  pettorts  o*  fitedincomt*  wbui* 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  oWh  advantage  tdriufectted  wtth 
*b*  jmbttc  welfare ;  it  dfrc«n*tanoe  which  I  havfe  before  ajludfed  to, 
and  *hieh  I  hate  fcrtttt  ptaslirt  Sh  Wo*  explaining  and  containing ; 
for  I  attn  artiiorrs  that  toy  proposal  should  prdAuce  nothing  hoi 
-gbdd ;  if  that  ean  Ms. 

.  I  allow,  t&at  «o  ftr  as  *he  prd*ice  of  tbfc  Sinking  FandutA  that 
«tf  *be  lacdaie  SPoifc  aife  fceHcfd  in  aid  of  this  redaction  of  Afe  afinufty 
Ae  reduction  would  not  ^  gratuitous ;  it  is  tru* :— but  this  dbtt 
not  Under  toy  first  suggestion  on  this  point  frotn  toeing  also  tfttc, 
namely,  ifhat  the  reduction  in  question  might  bfe  brought  about 
aaeaely  and  ecffely  by  «ie  bdp  of  this  plah>-I  brieve  it  might, 
considering  the  command  over  tht  rate  of  interest  which  it  would 
give  to  ifao**  who  hold  die  ifcins  of  govertftnent :  a  tadst  important 
control  in  the  hands  tof  those  who  are  to  manage  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  J  , 

I  Y«t  it  still  may  be  proper  to  make  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Incottite 
Tax  co-operate  to  the  same  end ;  by  which  means  a  gttater  and 
more  speedy  effect  will  be  produced  towards  lessening  the  national 
debt,  fhan  could  be  managed  by  the  unassisted  operation  of  this 
plan. 

There  certainly  is  not  any  thing  that  canto  ^effectually  promote 
this  reduction  of  the  annual  out-going,  as  keeping  the  circulation  of 
money  constantly  full,  and  by  that  means  lowering  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest ;  which  hitherto  there  bus  not  exfeted  the  mean*  t)f  doing,  but 
•which  by  a  right  use  of  my  plan  may  be  accomplished :  and  this 
snakes  it  be,  what  I  humbly  conceive  it  is,— a  great  political  engine ; 
in  a  word,  a  new  power,  t  cannot  refrain  from  saying  so  touch; 
for  ehfar  it  is  that,  or  it  is  nothing. 

Stcrr.  IX.— Bank  of  England.^  How  this  Plan 
may  be  connected  with  it. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the  Secret  Committee  on 
Bank  Affairs,  that  there  were  times  within  the  ten  years  which  pre* 
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ceded  the  bans?*  taring  tot  mate  f*rti*tit*  iiv  trash*  *h%R  ^flifc 
directors  ikhimrmted  on  reducing  the  rate'  ofdhcwijit,  bfet;*tfcty 
never  tM  it;  arid  thowgb  the  reason*  why  they  dM/iet  are  Jtft'to 
teeonjectnred,  it  appears total*  moat  dearth**  one  of  the  prihci- 
pd  ceases  vrifieh  hindered  the  establishment  of  that  salutary  regis- 
ktioB,  ww  an  uncertainty  <*i  the  part  wf  the  Bank,  whether  they 
cqsjM  (AMfttiMtly  kvep  the  ctimlatioTi  foil,  or  whether  they  night 
venture  to  tticovrage  the  abundant  efoutatron  whiHi  a  tew  rate*  of 
interest  would  tend  to  promote. 

How  soon,  under  the  present  circumstances,  the  Bank  onay^tti 
thhttt  it  to  lessen  the afirotrit  of  their  discounts,  I  do  not  pretetfto 
«Mhfaeiwre ;  but  aoitae'coiiiideYaM*  effect  in  th*t  way  might  pfotoi- 
My  he  produced  by  tt  repeal  of  the  ptfesetit  restrietionon  the  issue 
of  own. 

Into*  cons*  to  show  how  «y  plsai  may  he  connected  wrth  the 
eBtrnMnhment  of  *e  Bank  of  fingfand. 

I  submit  that  that  Bant,  though  it  has  peculiar  interest*  of  its 
o*n,lttuy  be  moulded  to  purposes  of  public  utility  within  the  ton* 
of  a  just  and  reasonable  regard  to  those  its  interests.  It  ought  hot 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  good  of  the  community. 

Therefore,  with  due  regard  to  the  Bank  interests,  1  go  on  to  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  proportion  between  the  bank  capital  and 
effects,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  circulated  on  the  credit 
thereof. 

I  presume  to  suggest,  that  that  proportion  should  be  publicly  / 
known  and  regulated  by  law.    This  publicity  would  at  all  times 
protect  the  Bank  against  a  run  upon  it,  which  can  only  proceed 
from  panic  fears  and  d  distrust  of  its  security,  occasioned  by  igno- 
rance of  its  actukl  situation. 

The  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Bank,  that  is  to  say, 
circulating  on  the  credit  of  the  bank  capital,  dught  never  to  ex- 
ceed a  fixed  sum  ;  let  us  suppose  twelve  millions. 

All  circulating  bank  paper  beyond  that  amount  ought  to  rest  on 
other  security. 

Now  to  apply  these  principles  ;  let  the  bank  issue  its  own  notes 
instead  of  the  notes  I  hare  caUcd  stocjt-itotes.  let  there  be  no 
distinction, 
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Bot  M *6eB»^  be perm«wni/y  prrtCT^  by  law agamM pij- 
ing  cash  beyond  the  amount  of  its  own  proper  or  restricted  quan- 
tity of  notes — its  own  debt— ike  twefa  millions  above  .\ 

Now  suppose  twenty  millions  to  be.  in  circulation,  or -any  j 
sate  exceeding  twelve  millions,  t)ie  bank  might  be  1 
tb^preseotrestirktion  taken  off)  lobe  called  upon  for  cm$h  tetbe 
amount  of  twelve  miflioas  ;— -bat  the  surplus  sum  they  oouU 
not  be  required  to  pay  in  cash ;  therefore  they  could  not  say  their 
own  establishment  was  endangered  by  the  additional  quantity  of 
notes  circulated  on  the  credit  of  stock. 

But  if  twenty  millions  were  in  circulation!  the  general  cafl  on  the 
<babik  for  cash  may  be  supposed  to  be  proportionally  greater  than 
if  only  twelve  millions  circulated ;  therefore  the  bank  must  keep  a 
greater  proportion  of  gold  in  their  treasury  to  carry  oo  its  business ; 
and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  management  of  the  additional  issue 
of  notes,  the  hank  should  receive  a  compensation,  including  a  rear 
s<maWe  profit.— I  shall  for  die  present  rest  the  matter  here  so  far  as 
concerns  the  bank!  conceiving  that  all  its  essential  interests  are  thus 
folly  taken  care  of. 

Ssct.  X.— 2Tk  Security  and  Convenience  to  the  Public 
under  this  Plan. 

In  respect  to  the  public,  I  cannot  discover  any  objection  that 
they  can  make  to  the  increased  circulation  of  bank  notes  upon  the 
principles  now  laid  down.  They  have  been  content  with  an  almost 
total  restriction  of  the  issue  of  gold  in  payment  of  bank  notes,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  equally  well  content  with  having  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  those  notes  permanently  exempted  from  being 
paid  in  cash,  there  being  other  and  most  abundant  security  for  their 
amount  ? — To  suppose  any  inconvenience,  one  must  make  a  pre- 
vious supposition  that  all  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  circu- 
lating upon  the  credit  of  their  own  capital,  are  required  to  be  paid 
.  in  cash,  with  a  settled  purpose  not  to  let  it  return  there.  But  this 
supposes  the  natural  death  of  the  bank ;  a  perpetual  cessation  of 
its  use  as  a  bank :  a  most  chimerical  supposition  !  But  evengrant- 
ing  this  infinitely  improbable  event  to  take  place,  still  the  surplus 
quantity  of  notes  would  be  represented  by  a  fourfold  quantity  of 
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•tack  and  a  double  value  m  land,  and  these  rema*aia£.iH>t*tt  would 
tbtatbe more  convenient  and necessary  than  ever : .  for  the Bank *l 
.England  notes,  its  own  proper  and  restricted  quantity,  being  aup- 
poead  extinguished,  the.  surplus  notes-  would  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  t  purposes  of  commerce,  if  any  were  supposed  to  remain 
-  Theseinotes  wotdd  therefore  coqtmue  to  circulate ;  and  by  suit* 
able  provisions  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  at  that  time,  ought 
be  liquidated  m  gold  and  silver  as  occasion  might  require.  To 
suppose. the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  trade  annihilated  and  all  occa- 
sions for  remittances  from  place  to  place  within  Great  .Britain  to  be 
put  an  end  to  for  ever.  So  that  it  is  only  by-  imagining  several 
'events  to  take  place,  each  of  them  involving,  if  not  contradictious, 
at  least  very  high  degrees  of  improbability,  that  the  circulation*  o'f 
the  proposed  notes  once  begun  can  be  expected  ever  to  cease.    • 

The  supposition  of  the  extinction  of  that  quantity  of  notes  which 
is  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Bank  of  England,  I  need  hardly  say 
is  made  by  way  of  argument,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  its 
ever  being  realized.  But  the  very  putting  of  such  a  case,  even  in 
this  way,  may  appear  alarming  to  some;  therefore,  I  might  pro- 
pose that  the  whole  profits  to  result  from  the  new  quantity  of  notes 
should  be,  annually  or  half-yearly,  subjected  in  the  first  place  to 
indemnify  the  Bank  of  England  against  such  loss  or  detriment  as 
this  scheme  may  bring  upon  diem ;  that  indemnity  being  made 
good  out  of  the  dividends  of  the  transferred  stock.  1  believe  such 
a  guarantee  (under  circumstances  so  very  improbable)  from  the 
new  system  to  the  old  one,  would  not  deprive  the  former,  the  new 
system,  of  any  part  of  its  efficacy,  or  cause  the  stock-proprietors  to 
abate  their  expectations  of  gajn  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 
The  effect  of  such  arrangement  would  be,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  constantly  a  profit  upon  twelve  millions,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  restricted  or  the  actual  amount  of  their  circulation, 
not  exceeding  twelve  millions ;  and  the  stock-transferors  would 
have  the  profit  upon  whatever  might  at  any  time  be  the  additional 
quantity ;  subject,  in  respect  to  the  latter,  to  a  proper  deduction 
out  6t  the  dividends  of  the  transferred  stock  for  the  charges  of 
rnanagetneut  and  otherwise  in  favour  of  the  Bank.— 1  believe  this 
will  appear  easily  intelligible  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  a  little  upon  the  point ;  but  I  am  sensible  this  part  of  the 
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ease  requites  rather  more  Attention  than  die  rest.— It  is,  however, 
of  the  least  consequence,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  most. improbable 
of  all  the  suppositions  which  the  case  requires  to  be  made ;  and  if 
i]t  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  it  may  be  passed 
«ter,  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  right -comprehension  of  the 
sfeheiftte  j  for  it  is  only  an  aaswlp  to  a  very  refined  and  even  imagi- 
nary objection. 

Sect.  XI. — The  questions  restated. 

But,  the  original  question  recurs ;  Is  there  a  Want  of  circulating 
money  I  And  also  the  other  question, — Will  the  public  receive 
and  circulate  these  notes  as  cash  ?— Concerning  both  of  which 
questions,  if  I  expressed  naturally  and  without  reserve  all  that  I 
think  and  feel*  I  should  manifest  such  a  degree  of  confidence  of 
hating  made  good  what  I  have  had  in  view,  as  would  scarcely  seem 
consistent  with  that  deference  with  which  I  mean,  Sir,  to  submit 
the  whole  ftiatter  to  your  superior  discernment;  as  I  must  ulti- 
mately do  to  the  judgment  of  the  public/ 

Sect.  Xll. — Some  particular  Objections  stated: 

To  the  public,  therefore,  I  submit  all  that  I  have  said,  together 
also  toith  the  following  objections,  which,  liaving  been  communi- 
cated to  toe,  I  thus  make  known,  because  I  have  already  said,  ill 
this  introduction  to  my  first  Letter,  that  I  will  disguise  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  Would  be  quite  Useless  to  hide  any  substantial  objection,  or 
to  suppose  that  any  defects  in  my  scheme  would  escape  the  clear- 
sighted judgment  of  those  who  ate  to  decide  upon  it. 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  Hie  national  debt  is  the  wealth  of  individuals;  but  it  is 
wealth  already  employed  by  the  state,  and  not  applicable 
to  the  purposes  qf  commerce. 
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*•  Tkm  if  *  W*t*M  «  AWw*,  *a*  person  whp  take  bej&r 
4*t#t  would  taje  sto#-uptes.  Tie  former  are  growd*} 
o§  a  very  liferent  qecprity  from  the  ptl>er ;  as  their  cyr 
(ftfofop  if  occasion^  by  a  belie/  &at  4*  twk  is  pga- 
fpssed  of  jpitft  Ip  answer  the  pay meitf  of  ft  wfes  whffe 
cajled  upoq. 

3.  Thf  §Iap  inak*s  ever;  stockholder  a  barker,  issw?  ntfej 

wi4iou»  fun4a,qr  precjpijs  petals,  to  answer  ftem. 

4.  Tfee  stoci-netes  wwM  pot,  as  represented  in  the  pla*,  1*  a 

Wrtgaj^p*  |hc  industry  pf  *e  patiofl,  hut  op  the.  inac- 
tive capital  of  individuals  and  the  debts  of  gpverwpegt. 
.  5.  It  |«  said,  "  the  weajth  in  tfcp  fiuujs  j»  dead  a#d  ipprtfuc- 
$ve  ;"  fp  t{  roust  with  respect  to  the  proprietor >  for  jf 
cannot  be  *pplie4  to  lye  purposes. 
6.  It  is  said,  that  a  wapt  of  money  or  a  represep£4iye  sign  sfcquld 
got  be  knowi*  to  those  who  possess  property  or  cre^l^s 
well  secured.  But  can  they  bare  Aort  (|}£  gropprty  ajfd 
its  representative  If 

Sect.  2£IJL— Rtplies  to  those  Objections,  and  Conclusion. 

I  do  not  mean  much  to  lengthen  this  letter  by  replies  to  these 
objections  :  for  I  should  think  I  had  employed  my  time  to  little 
purpose  in  all  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  should  appear  to  have 
little  confidence  ip  the  discernment  of  those  who  will  read  this  and 
my  former  letter, — as  well  as  much  distrust  of  the  candour  and 
Openness  to  conviction  of  the  person  who  made  the  objections, — 
.if  I  were  now  to  spend  any  considerable  portiqn  of  time  in  pointing 
out  bow.  completely  1  have  obviated  all  these  objections.  But, 
withopt  deaiguing  to  imitate  the  almost  oracular  conciseness  of  the 
objections,  i  think  it  may  be  proper  for  ipe  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  thereto. 

The  first  objection  begs  the  question. — It  admits  the  national 
debt  to  be  the  wealfh  of  individuals ;  but  adds,  that  it  is  wealth 
already  employed  by  the  state,  ami  not  applicable  to  the  purposes 
ef  commerce.  No  reason,  however,  assigned  for  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking,  that  some  part 
of  this  acknowledged  wealth  of  individuals  may  be  applied  to  purr 
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poses  of  commerce  I  have  beard  the  bbjection  staffed  in  lAij 
manner : — u  The  wealth  in  the  funds  is  money  spent."  But  I 
say,  no ;  it  is  not  money  spent ;  it  is,  witf  respect  to  the  credi- 
tor, money  lint ;  and  it  is  by  the  creditor  that  I  propose  it  to  be 
now  employed,  by  mortgaging  his  security.  The  objector  did 
not  perceive  that  his  position,  that  this  is  money  spent,  is  only 
true  in  relation  to  the  state,  by  whom '  it  is  not  now  to  be  em- 
ployed, but,  as  bfcfore  observed,  by  its  creditors.  And  why  may 
not  this  be  f— Compare  it  with  any  other  mortgage,  and  it  Will 
appear  that' it  may  procure  credit,  and  be  the  means  of  circulation, 
in  favour  of  the  mortgagee. 

The  second, objection  also  begs  die  question;  and  states  incor- 
rectly the  ground  upon  which  bank  notes  circulate,  which  is  not  a 
belief  that  the  bank  is  possessed  of  specie  to  answer  the  payment 
of  its  notes  when  called  upon  ;  or,  if  such  a  belief  Were  the  ground 
of  that  circulation,  it  would  be  a  belief  that  delights  in  evident  im- 
pfobabiKtiefe  and  detected  errors. 

Do  we  not  all  of  us  know,  that  on  the  27  th  of  February  1797, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  not  possessed  of  specie  to  answer  its 
notes  when  called  upon  ?    Do  we  hot  also  know,  that  from  that 
'  period  to  the  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Bank  of  England  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  ten  pound  bank  note  ? 
Yet  this  did  not,  even  in  February  1797,  when  the  panic  was  at 
its  height,  hinder  the  free  circulation  of  bank ,  notes ;  which  cir- 
culation is  not  founded  on  the  belief  which  the  objection  supposes, 
but  on  other  and  stronger  grounds,  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out. 
The  third  objection  asserts  what  is  quite  a  mistake  in  point  of 
fatt,  in  saying  that  the  proposed  notes  would  be  issued  "  without 
funds ;"  unless  it  be  true  that  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,  is  not  a  fund  for  the 
security  of  its  own  notes.1 

The  fourth  objection  is  inconsistent  with  the  third,  in  represent- 
ing that  to  be  inactive  capital,  which  before  had  been  described 


1  The  permanent  debt  owing  by  the  public  to  tbe  Bank  bears  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  but  is  not  in  3  per  cent,  consols.  Thmt  and  the  ether  debts  due 
to  the  Bank  on  Exchequer  Bills,  &c.  form  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bank  funds. 
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as  nofund.'  This  objection  also  {notes  imperfecta  whit  I  have 
said,  which  was,  that  the  security  upon  which  the  notes  are  to  cir- 
culate would  be  a  first  mortgage  oo  the  ^property  and  industry  of 
the  nation;  and  thu  J  r+auert.  Whj  does  the  objection  drop 
the  property  of  the  nation  as  a  part  of  the  security ;  and  why 
call  die  national  fund*  the  debt*  of  government,  when  they  are  the 
debts  of  the  whole  country! 

Bebts  not  funded  may  be  called  government  debts.  These,  if 
contracted  without  parliamentary  authority,  the  nation  may  decline 
to  sanction  and  adopt :  but  when  once  funds  are  provided  to  secure 
them,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  the  debts  become  from 
thenceforth  debts  of  the  nation,  and  are  secured  upon  the  land,  the 
ifcooey,  the  goods,  the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  the  country ; 
and,  with  all  these,  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  the  creditors. 
The  fifth  objection  again  begs  the  question ;  for  I  have  shewn 
how  the  wealth  in  the  funds  may  be  applied  to  two  purposes ;  if 
the  principles  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish  by  argument, 
and  not  by  mew  assertion,  are  found  to  be  valid* 

To  the  sixth  objection  I  answer,  that  those  who  possess  property 
of  any  kind  may  possess  that  property  in  a  mortgaged  Uate%  and 
also  at  the  same  time  a  representative  sign  to  the  extent  oj  the 
mortgage. 

For  the  saJce  of  brevity,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  have  omitted  some 
things  that  might  be  said  in  confirmation  of  my  positions,  and  per- 
haps even  some  explanations  that  may -be  thought  necessary  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  minute  statements ;  but  1  think  it  best  to  leave 
the  matter  here. — Permit  me,  therefore,  to  conclude  with  what 
I  cannot  but  think  very  honourable  to  myself— -I  mean,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sincere  and  respectful  attachment  with  which  1  am 
bound  ever  to  be, 

SIR, 
Your  devoted  and  faithful  servant, 
fcc.  &Xc.  &c. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON  THB 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION,  &C.1 


A140NG  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  late  war,  the 
errors  into  which  the  proprietors  of  land  have  been  betrayed, 
in  the  course  of  it,  have  had  consequences  perhaps  as  un- 
happy as  any. 

That  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  the  most  substantial  weakh 
of  a  nation  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  controverted.  This 
is  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  but  it  is  a  gift  to  which  a  great  part 
of  its  value  must  be  imparted  by  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  Man :  and  this  value  becomes  greater  as  the  industry 
employed  is  more  skilful  and  energetic,  and  as  the  physical 
obstructions  by  which  it  is  counteracted  are  fewer,  or  less 
powerful ;  the  value  of  land  being  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
duce after  the  cost  of  culture  and  the  effects  of  counter- 
acting incidents  are  deducted. 


1  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  Dissertation,  which 
came  to  us  by  a  circuitous  route,  is  by  an  author  who  has  already 
favoured  us  with  one  of  the  most  judicious  tracts  on  the  Importation 
of  Corp,  which  the  late  prohibitory  bill  occasioned. 
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In  this  view  of  the  subject,  Great  Britain,  situated  in  a 
high  latitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  by  the  vapours 
of  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  the  sky  obscured,  arid 
the  temperature  rendered  variable,  and  frequently  cold  and 
ungenial,  could  not  naturally  be  expected  to  rank  high  as 
an  agricultural  country.  But  the  genius  of  the  people; 
cherished  by  a  political  constitution,  propitious  to  individual 
exertion,  breaking  through  the  limited  bounds  which  nature 
seemed  ip  have  'prescribed*  directed  all  the  labour,  ingenuity, 
and  enterprise,  which  could  not  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed on  the  soil,  in  cultivating  the  mechanic  arts.  In 
these  the  nation  gradually  made  great  progress,  till  the  seas 
were  covered  with  its  ships,  wafting  its  commodities  to  dis- 
tant lands,  and  bringing  valuable  returns.  By  this  success 
ful  commerce,  the  great  body  of  the» people,, whole  depen- 
dence is  on  their  labour,  being  fully  employed,  and  amply 
rewarded,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  By  this  advancing  increase  of  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  consumers,  the  cultivators  of  land 
were  aroused  to  the  utmost  activity  to  raise  productions  for  v 
supplying  this  very  encouraging  market. 

This  is  the  great  cause  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain 
having  lately  arrived  at  such  a  highly  respectable  state,  in 
spite  of  its  repulsive  climate,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mode 
by  which  it  could  have  been  thus  advanced.  The  growing 
numbers  and  successful  industry  of  consumers  opening  a 
sure  and  regular  market  for  all  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  furnishing  every  thing  necessary  and  convenient  in  ex- 
change, stimulated  the  exertions  of  cultivators  to  supply 
this  most  excellent  market.  For  this  purpose  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  diligently  put  in  practice— more  know- 
ledge was  eagerly  studied— more  method  and  expertises* 
acquired— and  British  husbandmen  attained  an  extent  of 
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habited  and  fertile  countries,  where  nature  yields  her  tm- 
sures  with  almost  unsolicited  bounty,  in  timed  of  domestic  - 
plenty,  coming  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  home-gfotfn 
corn*  But  such  regulations  should  be  so  ordered  as  not  to 
occasion  sudden  starts  of  dearth,  to  straiten  the  subsistence, 
and  trench  upon  the  small  comforts  of  the  industrious  poor. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  as  British  Agriculture 
has  been  stimulated,  by  the  spirited  industry  and  growing 
numbers  of  the  mechanical  class  of  its  own  people  to  a  re- 
spectability which  it  never  could  have  attained  had  this  sup- 
port been  wanting  or  less  powerful,  so  its  success  can  onjy 
be  perpetuated  by  the  same  agency.  That  the  industry  of 
those  engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts  may  succeed,  and  of 
course  their  numbers  be  maintained,  they  must  be  able  to 
procure  food  and  some  degree  of  comfort  by  means  of  what 
they  can  earn  ;  that  an  equal  intercourse  may  be  preserved 
with  other v  countries  to  keep  mechanical  and  commercial 
industry  in  activity,  the  proportion  between  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  the  reward  of  labour  must  not  differ  very 
widely  in  this  country  from  that  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
All  attempts  therefore  to  raise  die  price  of  corn  beyond 
these  impassable  limits  must  have  an  opposite  effect.  If  the 
price  of  corn  in  Britain  exclude  her  people  from  an  equal 
interchange  of  commodities  with  her  neighbours,  if  it  be 
raised  beyond  the  ability  of  industrious  consumers  to  pur- 
chase their  subsistence  commerce  must  languish,  and  labor- 
ing people  must  either  go  to  seek  their  subsistence  else* 
where,  or  perish  in  every  kind  of  wretchedness ;  and  thus 
the  value  of  land  must  sink  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  did  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  justify  the  additional  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  in  1804.  The  crops  of  1799  and  1801, 
having  been  deficient,  and  the  waste  of  war  increasing  the 
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scarcity,  a  great  importation  of  corn  was  required.  But 
some  more  plentiful  crops  having  succeeded,  the  owners* 
and  occupiers  of  land  thought  it  hard  that  the  cultivators  of 
fertile  countries,  enjoying  peace,  should  so  freely  come  in 
and  undersell  those  at  home,  who  were  laboring  under  the 
hardships  of  war,  so  l6ng  as  the  prosperous  state  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture  enabled  consumers  to  give  such  a 
price  for  corn  as  the  state  of  things  at  that  period  demanded* 
To  this  the  nation  quietly  submitted.  But  there  was  not 
the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  additional  restrictions 
of  J  815.  The  people  had,  with  unexampled  patience,  suf- 
fered a  long  course  of  severe  privations ;  they  had  bravely 
fought,  and  freely  bled,  in  a  war  supported  by  the' great 
and  opulent  for  the  security  of  their  privileges  and  posses- 
sions, and  fondly  cherished  the  prospect  of  some  alleviation 
of  their  sufferings  on  the  return  of  peace :  besides,  com-' 
merce  and  manufacture  had  begun  to  slacken,  and  many 
were  returning  from  the  war  to  their  former  employments, 
and  employment  being  less  abundant,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  more  moderately  rewarded ;  and  hence  more 
moderate  prices  of  corn  were  the  more  necessary.  The  at* 
tempt  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn,  at  such  a  time,  indicated 
no  less  a  hardness  of  heart  than  a  perversity  of  judgment ! ! ! 
No  measure,  perhaps,  ever  excited  so  great,  so  general,  or 
so  just  an  irritation,  and  none  is  more  likely  to  leave  a  more 
lasting  impression.  If  this  preposterous  measure  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  wist}  of  the  promoters,  the  present  distress  of  ^ 
the  nation  would  have  been  much  accelerated,  and  while  it 
remains  unrepealed,  it  will  hang  upon  the  nation  like  a 
mill-stone  to  obstruct  its  recovery. 
.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  in  the  failure  of  home-consumption, 
Agriculture  may  be  supported  by  exporting  corn  from  a 
country  where  corn  has  long  been  much  dearer  than  in 
those  which  surround  it.    If  British  Agriculture  has  not 
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bexft  eitffitfentiy  supported  by  *be  eweWtt*  boine-mfckt 
which  it  has  long  enjoyed,  it  would  te  far  worse  supported 
by  exporting  com  to  countries  where  soil  and  climax  are 
more  auspicious,  and  labour  less  liberally  rew*idsd,pr  oou*- 
Ceriding  m  a  foreign  port  with  the  «**  of  $uflh  c#us*rk** 
Ito  talk>of  aiding  «Kp*rtatkrt  by  bounties  or  drawback  in 
such  circumstances,  is  grossly  absurd.  To  maintain  the 
pride  of  corn  at  any  thing  n**r  the  average  price  which  it 
ha*  brought  fear  twenty  yw*  pait  would  tequire  extraof* 
dinary  bounties.  It  is  not  like  the  business  of  financiers  to 
levy  large  revenues  from  a  country,  to  retuxn  them  again  in 
bounties  or  drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of  its  otiru,  w 
does  it  appear  that  they  would  sente.their  country  by  *o,doi*g* 
Land-holders  have  therefore  fallen  into  an  egregious 
error,  in  assuming  a  separate  interest  of  their  own,  and  at- 
tempting to  affix  a  high  price  on  corn,  without  attending  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  industrious  consumers  by  whsee 
means  the  value  of  land  has. been  so  much  advanced,  «■ 
considering  if  the  latter  would  be  able  to  pursue  their 
valuable  industry  en  such  terms.  They  have  thus,  by  at- 
tempting the  impossibility  of  separating  their  own  interest 
frcan  that  of  the  nation,  m  far  as  they  oouU,  undermined 
both ;  they,  have  abandoned  the  liberal  character  naturally 
,  attached  to  their  situation y  and,  in  exchange  for  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  the  lower  orders,  accepted  their  scorn 
and  aversion,  without  attaining  any  end  at  which  they  have 
perversely  aimed.  Though  land  be  the  basis  of  national 
wealth,  sod  the  source  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life,  it  is  the  application  of  skill  and  industry 
alone,  which  extracts  its  valuable  productions  j  and  such 
application  must  be  more  intense  as  the  resistance  of  soil 
and  climate  is  greater,  and  of  course  must  require  a  stronger 
motive  to  animate  its  exertions }  and  this  the  vigorous  in- 
dustry of  the  other  <d*»  hp*  amply  exhibited  to  agriculture 
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in  Great  Britain.   &y  wmparihg  the  tumble  elete'ef  i 
art  in  countries  blessed  with  the- happiest  6oil  and  clime 
where  this  motive  is  absent  or  feeble,  with  the  perfection,  to 
which  British  agriculture  has  lately  aft-rived,  we  shall  be  eo* 
,  abled  to  appreciate  die  immense  value  which  the  successful 
industry  of  consumers  has  stamped  on  fke  soil.    9t  wilithea 
be  Obvious  that  k  k  the  dfattt  interest  of  landed  men  warmly 
to  etribrace  every  measure  tending  to  soften  the  hardships* 
alleviate  the  calamities,  and  promote  the  comforts  of  ttii 
greet  efcasa  of  people,  whofe  industry  has  so  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  value  of  land-property,  end  by  whose  prosperity 
aftone  such  value  can  be  preserved ;  particularly,  not  vainly 
to  expect  advantage  by  hampering  their  subsisttnce,  bm », 
do  every  thing  possible  to  accommodate  them  with  food  at 
the  rate  [they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it;  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  industry  on  she  same  terms  with 
other  countries,  and  the  nation  be  enabled  to  preserve  ai* 
advantageous  intercourse  with  those  around  it.    Thus,  and 
time  only,  ptesent  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  me- 
chanical industry  revive  and  support  agriculture :  whereas 
an  opposite  conduct  isf  only  aiding  the  present  distress  to 
precipitate  the  decadence  wkh  which  die  nation  is  threatened, 
*nd  m  which  the  value  of  land,  and  the  interest  of  proprie- 
tors must  "be  involved. 

The  delusion  which  prompted  landholders  te  assume  an* 
interest  separate  from  that  of  the  community,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  other  bad  consequences.  By  mistaking  a  oat*  __ 
of  warfare  for  a  permanent  state  of  prosperity,  and  raising  . 
their  rents  to  an  extravagant  height  id  comport  with  it, 
they  have  enfeebled  tike  power  of  agriculture.  Landholders 
have  indeed  enjoyed  large  revenues  for  some  time  past } 
hut  the  failure,  which  now  succeeds,  must  be  felt  as  ft 
painful  privation ;  and  what  ie  Mill  worn,  this  increased 
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revenue,  with,  war-taxes,  the  great  and  sudden  fall  of  the 
j>rice  of  com  in  the  end  of  J  8 14,  &c  has  been  gfcadually 
consuming  the  capitals  of  farmers.  Every  one  knows  that 
without  an  adequate  capital,  a  farm  cannot  bk  cultivated  to 
advantage;  aqd  surely  that  which  is  possessed  by  skilful, 
experienced  men,  and  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pro-' 
fession,  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  dissipating  of 
this  capital  is  breaking  the  arms  of  agriculture ;  for  where 
is  capital  to  be  found  to  supply  the  loss?  or  who  will  rids: 
their  capital  in  an  employment  by  which  those  have  been 
ruined,  who  have  acquitted  themselves  so  handsomely  in  it  ? 
To  have  the  charge  of  bringing  forward  all  that  skill  and 
industry  can  extract  from  the  soil  for  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  the  nation — for  upholding  the  rank  of  the  superior 
orders,  and  preserving  the  existence  of  the  lowier,  is  an  im- 
portant trust.  An  employment  of  such  radical  importance, 
in  which  the  success  of  any  individual  is  so  far  from  en- 
croaching on  that  of  others  that  every  judicious  exertion 
for  private  emolument,  by  making  land  more  productive, 
promotes  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  state,  has  something 
liberal  and  dignified  about  it ;  and  a  wise  nation  wilj  con- 
sider it  as  such,  and  cherish  its  native  feelings,  by  regarding 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  important  employment 
in  a  Tespectable  light.  This  is  equally  the  interest  of  land- 
hplders,  as  by  men  of  a  liberal  independent  character  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  will  be  most  successfully  con- 
ducted. By  straitening  the  circumstances  of  husbandmen, 
by  over  racked  rents,  their  spirits  are  depressed,  their  in- 
dustry enfeebled,  ai^d  the  improvement  of  the. country  sus- 
pended. They  should  therefore  be  placed  in  independent 
circumstances,  and  have  the  prospect  of  earning,  at  least, 
as  great  personal  emolument  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
same  abilities,  capital  and  industry  in  other  lines  of  business, 
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and  at  the  same  time  full  security  for  enjoying  (he  fruit  of 
their  labours.  Such  husbandmen  would  dtacerfr  it  to  be 
for  their  interest  to  accommodate  an  industrious  population 
with  provisions  at  such  rates  as  the  wages  of  their  labour' 
cbuld  afford,  and  turn  their  attention  to  that  purpose.  And 
thus  cultivators  and  consumers  would  go  hand  in  hand  hi 
the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  increased,  the  value  of  land  would  also  increase. 

The  former  asserters  of  ah  interest  attached  to  land* 
property,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  die 
seventeenth  century,  regarded  the  bounty  to  encourage' ex* 
portation  as  an  important  branch  of  their  system ;  and  much 
.  ingenuity  has  been  idly  employed  to  display  the  wisdom  of 
that  measure,  which  requires  no  other  refutation  than  that 
which  time,  and  the  alterations  accompanying  it,  has  siilce 
exhibited.  Their  successors  of  the  present  day,  however, 
embrace  the  same  measure  as  fondly  as  if  there  had  been  no' 
such  alterations.  But  the  puzzling  question,  so  much  agi- 
tated, whether  the  nation  has  been  enriched  or  impoverished 
by  the  practice  of  promoting  the  exportation  of  corn  by 
bounties,  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  is  now  at  rest. 
For  the  last  forty  years  the  surplus  growth  of  British  corft,- 
in  any  year,  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
deficiency  of  succeeding  years,  although  the  improvement 
of  the  fields,  and  the  increase  of  land-produce,  has  been 
greater  during  that  period  than  any  preceding  one.  We 
may  safely  assert,  therefore,  that  however  it  may  have  been 
in  former  times,  the  nation  has  been  as  much  impoverished 
by  the  exportation  of  the  last  forty  years  as  the  amount  of 
the  bounties  paid  to  exporters ;  since  the  surplus  of  a  plen- 
tiful year  might  have  been  economically  saved,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  following.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  average  price  of  corn  in  Britain  has  exceeded  that  on 
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tte  continent  more  than  in  former  times,  and  now,  ih  1817* 
the  former  is  said  to  double  the  litter :  to  force  the  ex- 
portation  of  corn  by  bounties,  with  6och  odds,  would  surely 
be  a  ruinous  traffic* 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  business  of  agriculture  is  to  apply 
att  tfhe  skill  And  labour  requisite  to  obtain  from  the  soil  tht 
greatest  possible  surplus  of  produce,  above  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  habitants  in  such, 
pfeaty  and  comfort  as  to  facilitate  their  industry,  arid  main- 
tain or  Increase  their  numbers,  and  thus  ensure  the  best 
market  for  its  productions,  exporting  whatever  residue  may 
be,  if  it  can  find  a  proper  market.  Land,  thus  cultivated, 
is  the  basis  df  power  and  wealth,  and  Ihe  cultivation  of  it  an 
employment  of  the  first  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state.  But  when  the  expense  of  cultivation  exceeds  the  re* 
turn,  obtainable  in  a  limited  period,  agriculture  changes  its 
beneficial  character,  and  becomes  the  cause  of  weakness  tod 
poverty.  There  are  spaces  in  the  country  left  in  a  waste 
state  on  account  of  their  apparent  sterility,  often  destitute  of 
safl,  or  having  a  thin,  ill-constructed  soil,  upon  a  defective 
bottom,  and  having  produced  no  fermentable  herbage,  con- 
tain  none  of  its  spoils  in  their  bosom.  Unless  such  spaces 
can  be  made  to  produce  grass  or  timber  at  a  moderate  ex* 
pense,  it  w<artd  be  better  to  leave  them  as  they  are.  Such 
spaces  being  destitute  of  all  the  qualifications  of  good  corn*, 
land,  the  vain  attempt  to  confer  such  qualifications  by  much 
labour  and  expense  whfch  ctnild  never  be  repaid,  nnist  tend 
to  the  diminution  of  national  weakh.  Thus  public  premiums 
and  bounties  for  the  encouragement  bf  agriculture  are  ef 
as  doubtful  import  as  those  bestowed  on  commerce  and; 
manufacture,  and  those  who  require  the  aid  of  the  public 
revenue  to  convert  Wren  into  fertile  lands,  do  not  fcppear 
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to  tpflppifecqqffrt «  t&§  tbm  in  «&*  vtidesrt  ftee* 
^ay^  system  of  the  fcwfed  Hit«wb 

Qnt  tbpugb  the  p^ul^jppi  of  »  <$pi)Atty  to  A*  gefttfoe 
fHQpcyt  <rf  it?  agripuhuj*,  and  ^W  VHbtftry  i$  pfospetaw* 
i^l.prave  W  eftetfwl  <we  $  this  c}iatretf&).  tp*,  when 
qi»ny  ^e  piping fprvWH of  kffead, wdtfie i*Kftp*&f  *«NOg 
i^  the  preserwtfcff  of  the  m&m  4eip*mk  that  tfe  WftWf 
B^ukHude  be  kept  stfiw  by  meMpqf  wne.wloy»w»t$ 
apd  this  might  be  directed  so  » to  p^o^(>i^^e^ci4w«^ 
the  most  iipportt^it  ntftonal  uttqretf.  Ppt  libf&  UppoQvp, 
en4  a  largp  suw  from  the  ppUic  r^wwie  should  fee  ifr 
pji^4  ;  and  thfc.  qrgent  duty  U  is  Wt  Ufcely  a  vise  govern* 
i|#m  will  longer  overlook*  ^withstanding  the  l<ow  stertpof 
its  finances  $  and  it  m*y  be  hoped  that  wealthy.  mdividflBiJ* 
will  liberally  follow  the  example.  Witft.  such  fuad% 
xospiy  unemployed  people  might  fee  p^t  to  wrk  aU  over 
the  country  in  constructing  or  iajppjoying  uacfol  roads,  in 
raalgug  or  %prpying  cemunoft  ^t^-cawse**  by  which  ex- 
tensive djstrats  might  be  m&re  effectually  dfaifted,  or  watflr 
diverted  from  being  injurious,  to  serve  useful  purposes  ; 
i$  gaining  rich  low-lands  from  the.  encroachments  of  tbt 
sea*  by  embankments,  S(c.  &c.  S|?ny,  whose  hard  labour? 
Vt  now  superseded. by  the  decline  -of  manufacture  and  the 
substitution  of  machinery,  might  thus  eftrn  a  subsistence  by 
performing  valuable  services  to  the  n^tipa.  As  it  is  not 
probable  such  nwnfrers  cap  eiftr  *gjyn  be  recalled  to  their 
fw«er  maau&ctqres*  those  peqpfe  a*qw*u>g  dexterity  in 
the  use:  of  n>raj  impletpenfc  of  labour,  might  in  time  cany 
H  more  accurate  cufcwe  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and 
in  n&any  ways  their  labour  be  directed  to  improve  the; -value 
of  lapd,  while,  their  e*i$tencfc  was  preserved  in  humhje 
coipfot* 

In  tb*  mean  time*  «n*e  Britain,  is  «o  circumstanced  that 
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she  cannot  be  a  gneat  agricultural  cotintfy  by  me&fe  of 
exporting  torn,  the  dread  of  lowering  the  value  of  that 
article  may  be  quieted,  by  hying  more  of  the  country  in 
grate.    The  gloomy  and  humid  atmosphere  of  these  islands 
is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  of  corn,  the 
former  requiring  less  sunshine  than  the  latter.;  and  the 
provisions  procured  by  means  of  grass  are  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  com.     Land  laid  properly  in  grass  is  always  ac- 
quiring some  additional  fertility ;  and  when  corn  comes  to 
be  demanded,  such  land  will  yield  plentiful  crops  at  less 
expense.    This  alternate  shifting  may  serve  as  a  succeda- 
neum  for  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn ;  and  the  act 
ditional  fertility  acquired  by  the  soil  under  such  treatment, 
will  be  in  store  to  feed  increasing  numbers  of  people,  it 
prosperity  shall  return. 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  establish  an  interest  in  land- 
property,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  community,  and  since  all 
attempts  of  the  kind  are  productive  of  disadvantage,  disap- 
pointment, and  disgrace,  it  would  surely  be  becofcning 
country  gentlemen  to  abandon  a  mistaken  selfishness  so 
hostile  to  their  own  interest  and  happiness,  and  resume 
the  former  respectable  character,  in  which  their  advantage 
and  enjoyment  are  only  to  be  found.  The  unparalleled 
national  distress,  the  failure  of  industry,  the  misery  of  a 
suffering  people,  and  the  alarming  prospect  of  what  is  still 
to  follow,  threaten  a  fatal  decline  from  the  prosperity- 
which  the  nation  has  long  enjoyed,  if  some  effectual 
remedy  be  not  speedily  applied.  As  none  have  so  deep 
a  stake  in  the  preservation  of  their  country  as  land 
proprietors,  so  none  can  have  so  much  power  to  support  it . 
as  that  great  body,  if  they  would  cordially  unite  their  best 
endeavours  tot  that  purpose.  Let  them,  then,  dropping 
all  party  feelings,  make  a  joint  and  earnest  call  on  Govern: 
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ment  for  the  means  of  employing  the  starving  poor,  tq 
which  it  is  their  interest  to  liberally  contribute.  Let  them 
instantly  apply  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  ill- 
judged  corn-law,  which  is  now  enhancing  the  misery  of 
the  ppople.  Let  them,  in  their  respective  provinces,  hold 
out  a  healing  hand  to  the  distressed  sufferers,  by  sympa- 
thising with  them,  soothing  their  irritated  feelings,  and 
show  in  every  respect  that  they  entertain  a  proper  value 
for  them  as  brethren,  and  useful  members  of  society. 
In  short,  let  them,  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  show 
that  they  are  actively  disposed  to  promote  their  own  interest 
by  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  means,  that  of  restoring 
the  comfort  of  the  lower  class.  If,  by  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertion of  such  endeavours,  the  threatened  decadence  shall 
be  averted,  and  matters  restored  to  a  proper  level,  the 
industry  of  the  people  may  glide  into  new  channels,  and 
proceed  with  renovated  activity.  Agriculture  will  then 
revive,  and  the  value  of  land  advance  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  oation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  following  pages  has,  for  some  years  past,  become 
involved  in  so  many  different  questions,  and  subject  to  such  various 
opinions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  intelligent  stranger,  who 
visited  this  country,  with  a  view  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  our  polity,  to  form  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  it.  Deloline  and  Blackstone  have  rather  given*  us  panegyrics  on 
the  government,  than  described  the  real  springs  which  actuate  the 
complicated  machine ;  each  has  drawn  an  abstract  theory  of  what  its 
operations  should  be,  rather  than  a  real  picture  of  what  they  are.  In 
reading  those  works  one  might  suppose  this  government  had  been 
framed  by  some  superior  intelligence,  and  calculated  by  the  same 
power  for  the  use  of  man :  no  allowance  is  there  made  for  human 
frailties,  or  vices,  for  selfishness,  corruption,  faction,  and  ambitiou ;  the 
theoretical  balance  is  set  up,  and  they  tell  us  all  turns  on  its  pivot 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  begin  to  examine  the  machine  of  the 
government  practically,  all  the  strongly  marked  features  delineated 
by  these  writers  gradually  fade  away,  and  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  cabal  and  selfish  views,  to  which  human  institu- 
tions are  and  must  continue  liable,  as  long  as  man  remains  as  he  has 
been  formed  by  the  power  which  produced  him. 

Every  possible  system  of  government  has  been  already  tried  in  some 
time  or  place,  and  it  has  been  found  that  each  has  its  peculiar  defects. 
To  get  rid  of  the  inconvenieuces  of  one  system,  by  establishing 
another,  is  only  to  fly  from  evils  we  are  accustomed  to  struggle  with, 
in  order  to  introduce  others,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  combat, 
and  the  history  of  all  revolutions  i9  only  an  elucidation  of  this  principle : 
all  we  can  do  is  to  palliate  those  evils  which  press  hard  upon  us,  by 
modifying  the  laws  we  live  under :  if  we  attempt  to  go  on  a  new 
principle,  we  have  our  work  to  begin  again,  and  new  mischiefs  to 
provide  against,  which,  as  we  cannot  foresee,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
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preventing.  It  lias  been  the  practice  of  farmer  writers,'  to  describe 
the  superiority  and  excellence  of  the  British  government  Over  that  of 
other  states ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  to  much  to  praise, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  should  be  so '  transported  with  tfie  sub- 
ject as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  its  imperfections. 

The  flattery  which  has  resounded,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
ears  of  Englishmen,  has  bad  its  share  in  supporting  this  fallacy ;  and 
the  British  constitution  has  been  considered  as  the  perfection  6t 
human  institutions.  The  design  of  this  work  is  not  to  run  counter  to 
those  favorable  impressions,  nor  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  reverse  of 
what  has  been  so  triumphantly  advanced.  Its  object  is  merely  to 
point  out  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  system  is  liable ;  to  trace, 
if  possible,  their  causes  ;  and,  so  far  from  recommending  any  supposed 
infallible  remedy,  rather  to  put  men  on  their  guard  against  the  dreams 
of  theorists,  who,  under  pretence  of  making  us  quite  perfect,  would 
.  plunge  us  into  confusion,  from  which  we  can  never  emerge  but  by  die 
dreadful  tranquillity  of  military  despotism.  We  have  already  once 
run  this  career;  and  the  restoration  of  kingly  government  was  wel- 
comed as  a  blessing  even  by  the  dupes  of  those  visionary  schemes 
'which  had  destroyed  it. — But  if  we  again  precipitate  ourselves  into  the 
same  abyss,  can  we  be  sure  that  the  tragedy  will  end  in  the  same 
manner?  Can  we  calculate  on  the  return  of  a  second  Monk?  a  man 
wi&  just  talent  enough  to  profit  by  the  crisis,  and  wholly  void  of  all 
ambition,  or  even  spirit  to  play  a  high  part.  The  fallacy  of  such  a 
hope  has  been  seen  in  France.  Much  as  this  country  is  indebted  to 
its  Parliaments  for  the  blessings  it  enjoys ;  much  as  that  council  has 
been  the  bnlwark  of  British  liberty ;  still  we  ought  not  to  blind  our- 
selves to  the  evil  consequences  of  carrying  our  admiration  too  far. 
We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  axiom,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  defenders  of  our  privileges,  not  as  our 
masters.  It  is  to  the  crown  we  owe  allegiance,  and  while  every  attempt 
to  violate  the  freedom  of  individuals  is  abandoned  by  the  latter,  we 
ought  to  moderate  our  extreme  jealousy  of  that,  in  which  consists  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  ;  lest,  by  depriving  it  of  its  influence,  we 
by  degrees  transfer  a  power,  which  we  cannot  annihilate,  into  other 
hands.     On  this  subject,  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

The  alarming  increase  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  crown  is  * 
subject  so  popular,  and  on  which  so  many  have  exerted  their  eloquence 
by  prating  in  parliament,  that  it  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers, 
when  they  come  to  see,  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  evils  we  suffer 
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rjssqltx^r,J(roro  £e  t^ry,  apposite  cgose.    The  ardent  lovers  ^f 

fwpdomwiji  perhaps  be  startled,  when  they  are  told,  that,  if  ever  we  lose 

our  ^liberties,  it  will  more  probably  arise  from  those  who  are  placed 

as  tlie  defenders  of  them,  than  from  any  other  quarter. 

,.It  may  be  gathered,  from  the  history  of  all  balanced  constitutions, 

£hateach  order  of  the  state  seeks,  from  the  nature  of  man,  to  extend 

the  limits  of  its  authority.    To  a  certain  point,  this  strife  is  salutary  to 

t]ie.  state:  beyond  it,  those  evils  which  we  endeavour  to  shut  out,  on 

.one  pojqf,  overwhelm  us  on  the  other.     It  is  equally  dangerous  to  the 

freedom  and  happiness  of  the  state,  that  any  order  should  exceed  its 

l^ue  hqugds.    Kings  have  become  despots  ;  aristocracies  have  trampled 

on  tlie  people;  but  no  tyrants  were  ever  more  dreadful  than  the 

Frjmc!i  representatives  of  late  years,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 

Oo  many  occasions,  *  jealousy  of  the  crown  may  be  laudable :  on 

0Merj>,  Uinay  cause  the  very  evil  we  most  dreaded. 

^..|tjnu8t  ever  be  remembered,  that  all  deliberative  assemblies  consist 

^of  individuals  ;  of  course,  they  contain  within  themselves  all  those 

ftflffcci*  to  which  individuals^  are  subject.     L$t  the  violent  advocates 

J^j^aj^mentaxy  reform  and  universal  suffrage  urge  what  thev  j>least, 

rjUJSUfw^  ffV*'?  disappointed,  }f  they  exj>ectever  to  convene  an 

assembly  of  men  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous;  ana  should  the  experi- 

Jjfgpfi  ftil,,)ho  fttal  consequences  may  be  easily  foreseen.  . 

g^^jPaj^lPKentary  reform  is  at  best  but 41  dangerous  experiment  unless, 

\  jtft  the  same  time,  the  royal  prerogative  be  strengthened;  and  this  need 

%j*t.  be  done  at  the  expense  of  ^individual  r^ee^dom.  J'Shoutd  either 

.  of  ^bes*  events  take  place,  wisdom  ^eaujrei^  tfiat  the,  concomitant 

abuses  to  which  each  may  be  liable,  be  du^y'su|rdea7a^amst. 
H ' .  ,A  reform  in  Parliament  would  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
.  jppwerful  individuals,  that, if  ,evef  it  bft  attempted,  it  will  mostproba- 
r  JUly  succeed  by  hajyes  only,  orJ:efee  be  carried  through  with  so  little 
moderation,  as  to  endanger  the. whole  fabric  of  the  government,  and 
.  ,8j\JjstituJe  a  republican /o^pi,  of  all  others  the  most  tyrannical,  and  of 
^cco^se  the  worst,  s^d  to  this  couptry.    . 

•t^^^HP^fiP  •^ff^W  aiy$(froin  |n|  presenj  factious  construction 
of 'our  polity,  and  which  is  calculated  rather  to  stifle,  than  to  en  con- 
rage,  all  zeal  and  public  spirit,  the  same  mischief  would  in  a  far  greater 
degree  result  from  an  erroneous  system  of  parliamentary  reform. 

In  this  conjuncture,  which  may  one  day  occur,  the  crown  will  need 
all  its  firmness  to  resist  the  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  overtbiow 
it;  and  ministers  will  need  all  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
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unanimity,  in  the  advice  they  mXL  have?  t6  Met. '  If  lHkf  fitiHn  tbft, 
Either  from  want  of  a  clear  view  of  events,  or  from  dbcofd  simottg 
themselves,  the  prospect  will  open  to  us  with  a  very  clouded  aipect. 

The  intention  of  this  treatise  is  to  preventives,  by  anticipating  th^fir 
danger ;  to  contest  with  the  insidious  outcry  against  the  encroachment* 
of  the  crown,  to  show  its  real  motive;  to  diminish  the  prejudice* 
against  monarchy,  and  to  show  its  Itotal  difference  from  despotism* 
In  this  essay,  speculatively,  monarchy  is  held  to  be  the  best  of  all 
governments ;  in  the  same  manner  it  is  in  many  respects  pie&rf  ed  UP 
the  theoretical  British  constitution ;  a  system  excellent  in  speculation, 
but  a  speculation  never  strictly  reduced  to  practice,  and  in  fecf  ra- 
capable  itself  of  being  realised.  "  f 

This  part  of  the  work  should  by  the  reader  be  considered  as  pijrely 
speculative :  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  revolutions,  *<vQl 
be  the  last  to  promote  them  at  home.  In  the  same  point  of  view  may 
be  regarded  the  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  hereafter  delineated, 
not  only  because,  if  it  were  adopted,  new-inconveniences  might  arise, 
but  also,  because  power  exists  no  where  in  this  government,  to  reduc*- 
it  to  practice :  the  influence  of  great  families  being  too  strong;  to  p&mit 
the  execution  of  it.  The  resistance  of  these,  however,  to  aqy  reform, 
may  put  them  some  day  in  a  predicament,  which  will  force  them  to 
accede  to  one,  in  which  no  moderation  will  be  found. 

A  deliberative  representative  assembly;  carries  with  it  such  Enu- 
merable inconveniences,  and  has  in  its  nature  so  many  inherent  iices* 
that,  construct  it  as  you  please,  you  will  still  get  farther  front  per- 
tectum*  We  ought,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  as  little  likely  to  do  mischief  as  possible.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  this  is  so  to  class  the  electors,  and  so  qualify  the  can* 
didates,  as  to  render  it  most  probable  that  virtuous,  wise,  and  moderate 
men  should  be  chosen,  and  that  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  should 
be  excluded.  Great  are  the  difficulties  which  would  here  arise,  and 
these  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 

No  regard  to  the  feelings  of  various  parties  will  be  permitted  to 
influence  a  single  line  of  this  work.  The  author's  wish  is  to  invite  all 
those  who  are  attached  to  their  country,  without  the  medium  of  pprty 
to  unite  together  to  support  the  crowa  against  oligarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  democracy  on  the  other.  " 
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CHAP.  I. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  Parliamentary  Proceedings  from  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  to  1 8 1 2. 


Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  government,  none  can  be  absolutely 
immutable  or  perfect.  A  multitude  of  circumstances  introduce 
changes  more  or  less  sensible,  more  or  less  rapid.  Great  Britain 
particularly  presents  a  striking  proof  of  this  vicissitude,  and  experience 
has  shown,  that  the  British  are  not  less  susceptible  of  absolute  servi* 
tude  than  of  unbridled  licence. 

After  a  series  of  efforts  between  the  parties  to  establish  a  political 
system  either  of  monarchy  or  republican  liberty,  men  became  weary  of 
the  contest,  and  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it.  A  compromise  of  prin- 
ciples was  agreed  upon  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  on  this 
were  regulated  the  concessions,  which  eaph  of  I  hem  reciprocally  made : 
one  party  consented  to  a  limitation  of  liberty,  the  other,  to  that  of  the 
supreme  power.  The  primitive  character  of  the  parties  was  never- 
theless not  totally  effaced.  In  one  party  there  remained  a  decided* 
inclination  for  a  republican  government,  in  the  other  a  preference  for 
a  less  restrained  regal  power.  Neither  one  party  nor  the  other  dared 
openly  to  avow  their  desire  of  gratifying  their  inclination ;  they  both, 
confined,  themselves  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  arrangement  which 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  limits  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
ant!  those  of  the  sovereign  power  on  the  other.  They  tacitly  reserved 
to  themselves  the  faculty  of  interpreting  the  different  senses  which 
he  consequences,  9f  this  arrangement  might  occasionally  present. 

The  two  parties  subsided  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  each  however 
endeavouring  to  prevail  over  the  other,  under  the  pretence  of  only 
seeking  to  preserve  a  just  balance.  These  formed  two  distinct  parties, 
one  known  by  the  appellation  of  Whigs,  the  other  that  of  Tories. 

The  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  confining  themselves  to  the 
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operation  of  tbt  vi$  inertia  (if  the  expression  bp  *l|owed)  and  giyinj 
no  encouragement  to  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  an  extended  pre^ 
rogative;  this  zeal  was  by  degrees  cooled,  until  the  denomination  of 
Tory  became  obsolete.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  tijeir  ministers  iia 
whatever  regarded  the  point  of  royal  prerogative*  Very  soon,  the 
ambitious,  the.  restless,  and  those  eager  for  power,  for  dignity,  and 
emolument,  perceived  that  the  oqly  avenue  was  by^  the  occupation  or 
the  ministerial  offices,  in  which  consisted  tfce  exercise  of  that  power  of 
the  government,  whjch  by  thjsi  constitution  Revolved  on  the  King. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  \t,iyere  well  to  recollect,  that  the  origin, 
of  tbe  party  which  has  fyy  the  above  roeaps  triumphed  over  tt\e  other, 
and  which  we/have  designated  \>y  the  title  of  Whig,  was,  no  other  than, 
thatp  which  overturned  the  throne  of  Cbarjes  the  First  We  shall  be, 
able  to,  trace  a  sjmila'r  spirit  in  t^eir  successors,  although  circumstance; 
have  moderated  their  pretensions,  aud  have,  obliged  them  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  established '.  by  both  parties  a,t  the  Restoration, 
When  the  House  of  Hanpver  came  over  to,  this  country,  the  violent 
contentions  between  tjie  monarchists  and  republicans  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  meq.  The  princes  of  that  dynasty  naturally  con-; 
sidered  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  hydra,  which  once  already  bac} 
abolished  the  regal  power,  and  which  had  also  excluded  the  lords  from 
a  share  in  the  government. 

The  Commons,  conscious  of  their  own  power,  were  not  finely  to  be 
moderate  in  their  pretensions ;  it  was  therefore  tjetermiiied,  in  order  to 
avert  their  resentment,  to *  conciliate  tbem  by  a  participation  of  that 
power,  against  which  they  were  considered  as  the  guardians  anq 
defenders  of  tbe  rights  of  the  people.  Before  this  they  were  no  more 
than  the  tribunes  of  the'  people ;  they  became  by  tins  operation  in 
some  measure  their  masters*  As  in  this  arrangement  it  was  impossibly 
for  all  to  have  a  share,  it  became  an  object  of  contention,  wpo  were 
to  be  the  chosen  few ;  hence'  arose  a  second  distinction  of  men,  that  if 
to  say,  the  government  and  oppositiph  parties,  fhe  crown,  appre- 
hensive of  a  renewal  of  troubles,  determined  to  allow  these  parties  to 
balance  one  another ;  unless  it  was  sometimes  to  divide  them,  aiu| 
then  adhere  to  the  strongest. 

Thus  the  House  of  Hanover  accepted  {he  crown,  as  one  takes  3. 
contract.  They  literally  fulfilled  f he  functions  of  royalty /ancf,  a^ 
strangers,  avoided  all  enterprises  which  could  embroil  them  with  the 
Parliament.  Inasmuch  as  they  conducted  themselves  with  moderation,, 
so  they  never  evinced  any  great  zeal  in  politics :  they  have  ttius  avoided 
disputes  and  troubles  with  the  states,  but  have  abandoned  them  tq 
tbejr  factions  and  dissensions,  withouf;  ever  exerting  that  influence 
which  alone  resides  in  the  regaj  authority,  either  to  quash  or  reconcile 
them.  The  spirit  of  neutrality  wl^icfh  they  brought  with  them,  an<|  |4 
which  they  have  invariably  persevered,  has  obscured  the  brilliancy  of 
tbe  throne,  while  it  has  tended]  to  weaken  the  energy  of  the  state :  they 
may  almost  be  said,  rather  to  have  governed  hi  the  name  of  then; 
ministers,  than  that  ministers  have  governed  in  theirs..  Princes,  wha 
have  adopted  a  similar  line  of  policy,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any 
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igbjvs  of  Aair  own  of  a;  general  at*q\  expensive natirrf  <apd(ue  aHftfe- 
igession  of  factions  must  have  .in  many  respects  opposijtie  viewa,  hwahi 
we  seek  in  Britain  for  the  soul  which  animates  the  thody,  and  whmli 
ton&titutes  its  unity*  This  erdef  of  things  from 4ong.usage,is  becomfe 
jkrinveterate,  that  notwithstanding  it  is  the  cause  of  every  political 
reverse  w*  have  suffered,  and  is  likely,  if  permanent*  to  pause  many 
mare,  it  is  considered  by  the.  generality  of  mankind  as  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  perfection  09  the  government*    . 

. .  The  Whigs  have  ever  endeavoured  to  advance  themselves  in  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude,  by  holding  up  to4hem  the, image  of  despotism, 
instead  of  representing  the  regal  power  as  the  centre  of  pubKc  will, 
and  thf*  basis  of  confidence.  They  have  even  affected  to  consider  trie 
crown  as  a  public  enemy,  ever  watching  to  enslave  the  .people,  and. Id 
trample  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom*  How  often  have 
they  told  us,  that  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  were  praeto- 
rian bands,  who  would,  at  the  nod  of  the  King,  be  ready  to  reduce  us 
to  slavery?  All  these  insults  and  attacks,  which  royalty  has  borne 
from  these  patriots,  have  been  more  owing  to  its  own  mult,  than  to  any: 
other  cause.  A  sovereign  who  reigns  half  a  century  without  appearing 
but  through  the  ministerial  veil ;  who  has  allowed  all  tjbe  ambitious 
and  factious  candidates  for  power  to  contend  with  each  other,  without 
ever  declaring  an  opinion  of  his  own,  or  having  any  direct  commu- 
nication with  hisv  people,  secluded  like  the  grand  Lama  of  Thibet 
ftom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  must  inevitably  become  first* 
the  tool  of  one  party  and  then  of  another;  his  name  must  sanction- 
the  most  contradictory  resolutions,  and  he  mast  submit  ever  to  become 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  predominant  party* 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  such  is  the  excellence  of  the  British 
constitution;  that  it  signifies  little  whetheKhe  sovereign  be  a  great  or4 
a  poor  character :  this  pretended  axiom  is  no  more  than  the  effect  of 
habit  and  prejudice;  we    have  been  so    long  habituated  to  the 
neutrality  of  our  kings  in  great  national  measures,  that  we  cannot, 
imagine  any  other  order  of  things  possible,  and  there  is  no  spot  on  the 
globe  where  prejudice  takes  deeper  root  than  in  this  country.    Many  * 
people  think  that  a  great  and  enterprising  prince,  at  the  bead  of  the**-* 
Kingdoms,  could  never  hit  on  a  mote  glorious  pursuit  than  that  of 
tending  some  individual  to  prison  without  the  proper  forms  of  law : 
that  a  weak  and   vicious  prince  should  wish,  to  destroy  the  privileges 
of  his  aubjects,  may  easily  be  efmceived,  but'  that  a  great  character 
ahpufd  occupy  himself  in  so  absurd  a  manner' appears  highly  impro- 
bable*   The  theatre  of  ambition  on  a  great  scale  presents  object*  Isr 
mpre  attractive  than  the  glorious  exploit  of  .patting  a-  libeller  inter 
Newgate,  an  operation  which  may  be  done  by  the  verdict  of  his  own  * 
countrymen.    The  advancement  of  the     power  mid  influence  of 
Mseinpiae  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the  encouragement  x>f  science,  tad  *• 
the  general  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  are  objects  which  such  a  prince  • 
wilt  naturally  pursue.  •  The  infringement  of  the  very  code  of  lews* 
from  which  hia*wn^fayuad<|Mwer  arise,  **uttbe4>oUr  astasia  rid 
abfturd  *  imd  prince*  employed  about*  peat  objfcata  have  »>  tune*  to 
think  of  such  pursuits. 
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'The  most  powerful  empire  which  t  human  being  can  #*ert  eVer  tW 
fellow  creatures,  is  that  of  opinioo ;  and  if  a  nobleman  or  eVeo  a 
comutoner  can  find  means  to  gain  such  an  influence,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  sovereign  from  taking  the  same  advantages?  Whatever  sentimeW 
a  sovereign  otters,  is  preserved  and  repeated:  such  sentiments  may  be* 
so  many  appeals  to  public  opinion,  and  here  he  must  have'  the' 
advantage  over  everyone.  Unconstitutional  interferences  are  untog? 
cessary  on  his  part  to  gain  the  public  confidence ;  a  sovereign  wftf 
always  reign,  if  be  be  the  best  statesman  in  the  country  ;  abd  be  will 
have  sufficient  strength  to  support  such  a  system  of  exteridr  policy  Wf 
he  deems  advantageous.  As  ministers  are  Considered  to  be  advfsfcW 
of  Ae  sovereign,  so  they  are  answerable  for  his  conduct;  but  as 'hV 
chooses  tbemor  is  supposed  to  do  so,  they  most  either  defend ids' 
measures,  or  learte  their  places.  A  sovereign  who  has  the  address  and* 
wisdom  to  rival  even  the  demagogues  in  the  public  opinion,  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  ministers,  because  his  conduct  will  be  wise,  and 
require  very  little  sophistry  to  defend  it:  and,  acting  on  the  principles 
here  described,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  tactions  which  have  mad* 
Ofeat  Britain,  in  her  connexion  with  other  states,  the  weakest  govern- 
ment in  Europe ! 

The  neutrality  ot  the  crown  in  the  struggles  of  various  factions  m*f 
be  considered  both  as  their  cause  and  then-  effect,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  part  of  the  constitution  competent  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
kingly  power,  even  in  its  present  state,  operates  so  far  as  to  keep  them 
frosn  breaking  out  into  civil  war ;  remove  it,  and  thes*  tactions  would 
guillotine  one  another  until  one  were  extirpated  :  The  conquerors  then 
would  divide,  and  true  republican  virtues  would  develop*  themselves 
in  all  their  native  deformity,  until  a  military  chief  would  put  an  end  to 
the  tragical  force,  as  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte- hare  already  done.-^* 
But  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  kings  of  the  present 'dynasty  being  to  leave  the 
operations  of  the  government  to  pursue  their  own  course,  they  felt  that' 
the  choice  of  their  niinisters  eoald    only    fall  on  individuals,  who" 
enjoy  credit  sufficient  to  carry  those  measures  in  parliament  which  • 
were  essential  to  its  operations.  <<  -  v| 

They,  who  aspired  to  the  cabinet;  from  this  instant  feft  the  netWisaty1-* 
of  acquiring  a  great  credit  with  the  parliament  «no>with  the  naliow,*'* 
wkrfa  view  not  only  of  obtaining  their  place*,  bafalsb'to  preserve' 
them  when  obtained.''  This  haw  produced  a1  regular  s\st*nr*#  p#o-*<> 
ceedsng  among  all  parties;  it  consist*  priocipany  in  Ibt'titstribtrnbii** 
of  the  favors  bathe  gift  of  the  crown  to  such  individual)*,  whose  tal*ht$a 
aife judged  it  to  be  employed,  or  to  those  whom  it  would  be  ttteughtf" 
proper  to  paralyse*  '  ^  •*•** 

*A  ^opposite  line  of^oocjuct  on  the  part  of  those,  who  haifeaothud  *J 
ecjnal  success,  vonstsss  an  clogging  as  much  as  possible  tfie'whwls  of 
the  government,  either  by  snores  insidiously  laid  to  entangle  the1*' 
ministers,  or  by  an  open,  opposition,  to  such  of  their  measures,  as  caff4* 
best  affiasJd^jroomfrmttasja*  on  their  propriety  tdwatds  the :  public  in-  ? 
forest ;  and  particularly  .to  fatten  en  those,  which  can  b*  the  fcaet  * 
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appreciated  by  the  multitude,  wtio  only  judge  events  from  tbeir*u<tte*s, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to  combine  effects  with  their  causes. 
The  snares  above  alluded  to  consist  in  proposing  to  ministers  specious 
measures,  which  they  cannot  adopt  at  the  hands  of  their  rivals,  with- 
out tacitly  confessing  the  zeal  of  the  proposers  to  be  the  most  pure, 
and  enlightened ;  nor  can  they  reject  them  without  incurring  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  public,  so  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the  apparent 
excellence  of  their  proposals.  It  is  by  such  dirty  and  crooked  paths 
in  this  country,  that  the  ambition  of  men  to  shine  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs  can  only  be  gratified ! 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  any  thing  occurred,  which  led  to  questions 
even  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  government.  In  the  interim 
the  nation  could  remain  tranquil  spectators  of  the  struggle  between, 
the  party  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  in  opposition,  as  long  as  it  regarded 
such  events  only,  as  were  Interesting  simply  on  the  point  of  their 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  '  The  principal  question  which  then 
offered  was  nothing  more  than  what  regarded  the  propriety,  by  which, 
it  might  be  won  and  preserved.  Hence  discussions  on  tne  capability 
of  those  who  were  to  point  .out  those  means,  and  direct  their  applh. 
cation ;  in  short,  all  questions  of  peace  and  war.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  the  reputation  of  those,  who  pronounced  either  in  favor  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  depended  on  the  probable  result. 

An  inevitable  effect  of  war  being  to  burden  the  nation  with  contri- 
butions in  proportion  to  its  expense ;  and  as  a  series  of  wars  produces 
an  accumulation  of  taxes,  which  it  must  seem  difficult  to  meet  without 
causing  the  ruin  of  those  sources  of  industry,  on  which  the  people 
subsist ;  it  follows  that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  becomes  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  solicitude  of  government,  that  is,  with  tfye 
party  in  possession  of  %  office.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
course  appears  in  some  measure  'to  be  the  most  prominent  aBd  charac- 
teristic duty  of  that  individual,  to  whom  the  first  office  of  the  state 
should  be  confided ;  in  this  point  of  view  the  ascendancy  of  the  minister 
of  fiuance  resulted  more  from  the  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  than  from  any  established  precedence  in  the  dignity  of  the 
office.  A  minister  of  finance  became  the  chief  in  the  cabinet,  merely 
because  he  bad  been,  previous  to  bis  accession  to  office,  chief  of  that 
faction,  which  had  successfully  gained  the  majority  in  parliament* 
Every  one,  who  ever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
party  before  it  got  into  power,  may  become  the  chief  of  the  cabinet  by 
every  other  title  than  that  of  minister  of  finance.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  was  in  the  example  of  the  cele- 
brated VV.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham :  he  chose  the  office  of 
foreign  affairs  in  that  ministry  which  was  composed  of  his  party. 
Thus  the  rank  of  ministers  is  not  distinguished  by  the  office  each  holds, 
but  by  the  credit  or  influence  he  has  already  established  among  bis 
coadjutors.  In  order  tp  designate  a  succession  of  administrations,  we 
apply  to  each  the  name  pf  the  chief  of  the  party  of  whom  it  was 
composed ;  and  in  this  country  the  duration  pf  each  ministry  is  marked 
by  his  name,  which  is  affixed  to  the  whole ;  as  the  reigns  of  kings  are 
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marked  each  \y  their  proper  name ;  thus  we  say  the  Pitt  administration, 
the  Portland,  &c.  &c.  This  manner  of  naming  each  party  serves  also 
to  designate  their  principles,  or  rather  their  political  conduct,  with 
other  nations;  and  that  which  has  got  the  reins  into  their  hands 
decides  entirely  for  the  time,  being,  what  are  the  actual  principles 
which  characterise  the  British  government ;  the  king  being  nothing 
more  than  the  titular  chief. 

As  to  the  influence  which  any  principles  of  external  policy  adhered 
to  by  the  cabinet  may  have  on  the  people,  experience  shows  that  with 
all,  and  particularly  with  the  British,  it  most  depend  on  the  turns 
which  opinions  may  take  by  means  of  the  impression,  which  events 
may  make  on  the  nation,  and  the  hopes  which  most  animated  them  at 
the  time :  but  as,  for  this  reason,  public  opinion  must  be  ever  variable, 
the  principles  professed  must  here  be  equally  so ;  hence  tlje  incon* 
sistency  of  the  British  cabinet,  at  different  periods,  which  strikes  and 
surprises  all  other  nations,  who  are  unable  to  trace  its  cause. 

From  what  has  been  -  above  laid  down,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  power,  or  to  maintain  it,  the  principles  of  the  aspirers,  or 
occupants,  should  be  conformable  to  the  predominant  opinion  of  the 
public,  or  at  least  that  they  have  the  means  of  gaining  the  public 
mind.  '  In  the  first  ease,  the  prevailing  party  may  owe  its  success  only 
to  an  accidental  concurrence  of  public  opinion  with  its  own  views ;  in 
the  other,  the  success  may  depend  on  certain  parliamentary  talents  in 
the  successful  party. 

Ever  since  the  Restoration  there  has  remained  a  leaven  of  republi- 
canism, sufficient  to  occasion  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  know  the  full 
value,  of  public  tranquillity,  an  apprehension,  that  it  might  again 
produce  new  troubles*  The  general  opiuion  therefore  has  been  with 
these  in  favor  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  use,  which  James  II.  made  of  this  disposition*  alarmed  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  gave  weight  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
were  for  resistance  to  arbitrary  power ;  that  is,  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  extent,  with  which  the  royal  prerogative  was 
endowed  by  the  constitution. 

The  different  points,  on  which  James  had  provoked  the  resistance, 
which  caused  his  downfal,  became  the  objects  of  additional  laws, 
lending  directly  to  the  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  predominant  religion,  on  the  order  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  and  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Catholic  religion. 
was  then  an  object  of  general  dislike,  and  laws  were  made  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  it.  The  majority  of  the  nation  was,  for  a  long  time, 
satisfied  with  the  measures  taken  to  guarantee  the  constitution. 
Weary  of  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  that  great  change  in  the  government,  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  public  was  inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with 
a  system  on  the  part  of  the  government  (that  is  to  say,  the  ministry) 
tending  to  promote  peace  at  home. 

Afteralong  interval  of  repose,  the  national  jrivality  was  revived  against 
France,  which  ha^  passed  the  bounds  of  that  moderation  it  had  dk-. 
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ftlztffd  during  a  very  long,  period,  in  attacking  the  beiresa  oft  the 
Austrian  monarchy*  On  that  occasion,  the  opposite  parties  in 
J&gJand  found  a  subject,  on  which  to -divide  in  opinio*,  on  thrppo- 
jiriety.of  peace  or  war.  The  matter  was  suficient  to  occupy  their 
minds,  And  dispose  them  to  range  on  one  or  the  other  side.  .  The 
tdvoc^tes  for  war  succeeded  to  commence  it  in.  1755*  and:  te^air 
reputation  frr  transcendent  abilities  was  indebted  to  the  energy  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  allies :  this,  for  a  long  time,  supported 
their  credit  and  power; .  and,  in  order  to  prolong  their  duration,  the 

Kty  thought  they  could  not  carry  their  system,  tending  to  humble 
ace,  too  far.  They  had  always  represented  that  power,  and  with 
much  reason,  as  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Great  Britain* 
...  The  first  propositions  of  peace,  made  by  France,  having  been 
rejected  as  insufficient  by  Lord  Chatham  and  lua  party,  were,  by  the 
opposition,  represented  as  quite  satisfactory ;  and  discussions  of 
course  were  entered  into  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  peace. 

The  burden  of  taxes,  accumulated  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
prevailed  over  every  other  argument  tending  to  recommend  the  pursuit 
of  farther  glory  and  success.  Lord  Chatham  and  his  party  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  office,  to  leave  to  their  adversaries  the  task  of 
concluding  a  peace,  for  which  the  nation  had  showed  so  much  eager* 
.ness.  The  Chatham  party,  however,  reckoned  that  they  might,  ere 
long,  procure  a  censure  of  that  very  same  peace,  from  the  aame  nation ! 
and  against  the  very  party,  who,  supported  by  public  approbation, 
had  signed  a  peace,  which  they  would  nnd  means  to  represent,  as  both 
degrading  and  disadvantageous  to  the  empire. 

The  Chatham  party,  now  in  opposition,  succeeded  to  overthrow 
those  who  bad  made  peace ;  but  the  King  determined  to  follow  the 
advice  which  Lord  Bute  had  given  him,  which  was,  to  endeavour  to 
form  a  ministry  which  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  obtruded 
on  him  against  his  consent.    The  juncture  was  favorable,  no  subject 
of  discord  was  apparent :  the  nation  aspired  at  no  more  than  the  en- 
joyment of  tranquillity,  and  the  alleviation  of  those  burdens  which  war 
bad  necessarily  occasiooed.  The  ministry,  who,  by  the  censure  they  had 
procured  from  the  nation,  had  returned  into  power  eager,  against  the 
•  principles  they  bad  prefaced;  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  public, 
conceived  a  plan  of  finance,  by  which  contributions  should  be  raised 
from  two  great  foreign  establishments,  proportioned  to  the  expense 
.  occasioned  by  a  war,  in  which  these  two  settlements  had  been  peculiarly 
gftjners,  namely :  the  East4ndia  Company,  and  the  colonies  of  North 
.  Amerkw. 

•  ■  The  impression  made  by  this  system  of  inance  in  the  two  settlements, 

..soon  furnished  serious  matter  for  division  in  Hie  public  mind.    The 

ministry  sunk  in  the  contest  which  arose  on  this  occasion,  on  what 

conduct  should  be  pursued  respecting  the  resistance  of  the  colonies : 

that  which  had  reference  to  the  East-India  Company  remained  un- 

,  decided,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  another  ministry  to  provide  for  it. 

.  :.  Puring  this  period,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  very  much  heated 

on  the  question  of  the  colonies,  an  imprudent  attempt  to  scout*  an 
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sscetidisvy  ^  demagogue,  "<  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  arrest  conceded  fa 
terms  W  general  and  loose,  produced  a  popular  commotion  in  the 
capital  by  which  means  be  found  a  pretext  to  declare  himself  the 
defender  .of  the  liberties  of  the  people:  one  party  reclaimed  the 

Saranteeof  the  law,  whieh  provides  a  remedy  in  cases  of  arbitrary 
prisonment,  without  specifying  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  white  ttfe 
otheir  urged  that  the  King's  prerogative  ought  to  he  armed  with  the 
necessary  power*  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  government  The 
partisans  of  the  popular  qeestioo  having  gained  the  victory*  ftotri  that 
moment  ambitions  spirits  conceived  the  hope  of  acquiring  reputation, 
by"  the  zeal  they  might  show  in  favor  of  that  portion  of  the  nation, 
which  might  be  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  the  people, 

The  ministry,  being  at  length  fixed,  principally  by  the  choice  or  the 
King,  confincctfthemselves  chiefly  to  the  direction  of  the  interior4  affairs 
of  the  state,  connected  with  the  control  of  the  East-India  Company. 
This  part  of  thewtministratkm  had  become  of  great  importance,  |rem 
the  vast  extent  of  the  company's  possessions,  the  preponderance  it 
carried  among  the  divers,  potentates  in  that  part  of  Asia,  -andtfie 
reduction  of  the  power  and  credit  of  France  in  that  <quaner/ :  The 
ministry  conceived  sin  idea  of  making  the  state  participators  of  the 
riches  m  the  company,  by  subjecting  it  to  certain  threw  payments,  as 
the  bdnus  for  the  renewal  of  their  eharter,  in  virtue of  wfticb,  the 
company  were  *to  have  the  right  of  extending  their  power  in  India 
seconding  to  the  dictates  of  their  interest.    The  embarrassed  state  of 
the  eoropsmy'*?  finances  at  that  period  having  obliged  it  to  lecuV  io 
the  assistance  of  government  at  home,  furnished  ministry  tvfth  means 
tststtbjeet  the1  company  to  a  system,  according  t**wbfch  the1  supreme 
itowet  of  the^govtrnmeiit  of  .India  became  subject  to  thai  at  hoitte; 
•   The  directors  of 'the  company  being  thus  obliged  to  concert  their 
psisaripal  mesfetsres  TOtfc  the  ministry,  Were  rnlitted  orr  their  paVtte 
ds^  ail  the  indulgences  which  depended  on  them,  for  the  better  success 
of  their  tiperatmns.    Oae  of  these  at  thai!  time  was  to  obtain  a  means 
<of  selling  off  lan  immense  quantity  of  tea,  which,  it  was  fefered;  wotrid 
reman  on  hand  m  the  company's  warehouses;  and  as  that  difficulty 
waariuoveased  in  North  America,  ia  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  an 
actaf  parliament/ which  had 'imposed  certain  duties  on  America?  and 
sanong  which- the  article  Of  tea^  was  comprised",  ministry  proposed 'to 
themselves  to  recover  a<part  oftht'prfoflt which*  would  have  produced ; 
and  thought,  that  theintet  simple  tmfthod  would  be  to  levy  a  Certain 
expert-duty  on  tea j  destined  -for  tbeeotonies.    Ministry  concluded, 
that  by  this  expedient,    they  might  reconcile  tbe   two  tftrjecfi'of 
drasvutg  eo«tributi*M)r<frtttn  the  colonies  m  favor  of  the  tfWrte;  and  of 
admitting-  th*  pretentions  of  the  latter  of  being  subject3  16 "ho 

.  *t  John  Wilkes,  The  object  of  the  ministry  was  to  drive  him^t  <o^#ic 
Bouse  qf  Commons,  by  keeping  him,  under  a  vague  accusation,  in  prison 
during  the  elections ;  but  the  imprisonment  of  Wilkes  being  declared  illegal, 
sttdlntviHg'bten  returned^urteg  hw'imprisomrient,  he  became  a  member 
fe*pfe**f^ftsjr4ptiv*t*rty«  *• 
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impositions  whatever,  without  their  own  consent  specified  in  legal 
terttls.  ' 

'Mftristers'fhoughf,  by  these  means,  tbey  had  found  an  opportunity 
ftt  trying  a  plan,  which  they  hoped  would  subject  the  colonies  to  aft 
the  measures1  dictated  by  government  at  home,  without  admitting 
them  to  any  share  in  the  deliberations  on  them.  This  plan  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Americans,  who,  in  consequence,  were  so  much  the 
more  oh  their  guard  against  all  the  steps  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  take,  "the  sale  of  the  tea,  charged  in  advance  with  the 
tax,  comprised  in  the  price  of  the  article,  became  a  declared  object  of 
resistance  on  their  part.  The  violence,  with  which  this  was  expressed, 
produced  at  home,  in  the  beginning,  a  sensation  so  general,  that  all 
parties  concurred  in  expressing  their  indignation,  and  resolving,  that 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  metropolis  should  be  supported. 

This  unanimity  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  very  soon,  the 
Americans  found  advocates  of  their  cause  in  the  parliament,  in  those 
who  aspired  to  the  ministerial  office.  These  gentlemen  inforced  their 
opposition  to  those  in  place,  by  clamors  against  their  injustice  ami 
imprudence,  which,  according  to  these  reasoners,  tended  to  prove  the 
incapacity  of  ministers  to  direct  the  measures  of  government  entrusted 
to  their  guidance.  The  discussions  on  the  reasons  favorable  to  the 
colonies,  and  on  those  which  made  against  them,  soon  gave  birth  to 
questions,  which  bewildered  the  public  opinion,  on  the  rights  of  nations 
in  general,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  government.  Parties 
became  warm'  on  these  various  questions,  and  hence  a  new  doctrine 
arose,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  attribute  all  public  authority  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  people,  who  should  also  nominate  those,  into  whose 
hands  it  should  be  deposited;  such  was  the  language  held  by  some 
members  of  parliament  in  those  days !  purely  democratic  I  This 
contest,  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  colonies, 

*  This  pretension  was  clearly  enough  indicated,  by  the  preamble  of  the 
act,  in  virtue  of  which,  taxes  had  been  laid  on  many  articles  of  exportation 
to  the  colonies ;  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the  mother-country  had  the 
right  of  commanding  her  colonies  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  doctrine  not  being  discovered  when  the  taxes  were  repealed,  it 
was  determined,  that  it  might  alwayabe  inferred  from  the  act,  which  had 
only  been  revoked  from  temporary  motives:  that  Government  would 
sooner  or  later  consider  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  attempt  to  subject  the  colonies 
to  such  regulations,  as  should  be  found  most  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the 
metropolis.  The  general  opinion  in  England  was,  that  it  was  but  just,  that 
tl>e  colonies  should  contribute  something  towards  the  alleviation  of  a  burden, 
whi«h  had  been  incurred  by  a  war,  principally  carried  on  to  remove  from 
their  neighbourhood  a  danger,  which  threatened  them,  from  a  rival  power, 
which,  it  had  beeu  presumed,  had  planned  the  usurpation  of  the  colofttes 
themselves.  But  opinions  at  home  were  divided  on  the  proper  method  to  be 
employed,  to  bring  the  colonies  to  take  their  share  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  direct  system  of  taxation 
could  not  he  legal,  conformably  to  the  principle,  common  to  all  British 
establishments,  unless  imposed  by  th*  concurrence  of  the  colonies  them* 
selves. 
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drew  after  it  another  discussion,  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  British 
people,  and  those  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  parliament. 
From  that  moment,  a  diversity  of  opinions  was  spread  throughout 
.  the  nation,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  were,  that  the  consti- 
tution ought  To  be  reformed,  and  that  it  ought  to  remain  as  it  was. 
From  this  period,  a  very  sensible  distinction  took  its  rise,  among  the 
various  parties  in  the  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reformers  and  the 
defenders  of  the  constitution.  The  difference  existing  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  former,  consists  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
would  wish  to  go ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  reform  gives  hirth  to  a 
variety  of  sects,  who,  as  they  are  not  agreed  on  the  most  essential 
point/  leave  to  the  defenders  of  the  Government,  in  its  present  state, 
the  means  of  stemming  the  violence  of  the  attacks  directed  against  it. 
It  is  still  true,  that  even  at  the  present  day,  the  cry  of  reform  is 
sufficient  to  excite  an  interest  with  the  many,  in  proportion  to  the 
notions  they  may  form,  how  the  proposed  reform  may  open  a  prospect 
to  the  gratification  of  their  own  private  views. 

In   consequence  of  this  propensity,  they,  who  aim  at  acquiring 

Sublic  favor,  have  more  or  less  succeeded,  according  to  the  color  they 
ave  had  the  art  to  give  to  their  projects  of  reform,  in  order  to  excite 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  thus  to  attract  the  most  numerous 
partisans.  The  real  object,  however,  of  all  the  advocates  for  reform, 
has  never  been  other  than  the  power  and  advantages  acfcrniug  from  it. 
The  successful  resistance  of  the  colonies  having  given  some  weight 
to  the  objections  made  to  the  rigorous  measures  pursued  against  them, 
.the  party  in  opposition  carried  a  resolution,  that  conciliatory  means 
should  be  employed.  A  delegation,  chosen  from  among  the  members 
of  opposition,  was  empowered  to  treat  with  the  colonies,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  already  declared  themselves  independent.  The  com- 
mission failed  in  their  object,  the  basis  of  which  was,  the  acknowledge- 
ment, on  the  part  of  America,  of  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
for  abandoning  which  no  one  at  home  had  ever  dared  to  avow  an 
opinion :  thus  the  opposition  in  their  wisdom  effected  two  operations, 
the  one  to  counteract  the  government,  the  second  to  fail  in  their  own 
operation. 

The  alliauce  of  France  with  the  colonies,  now  dignified  by  the  title 
of  toe  United  States  of  America,  was  a  sensible  affront  to  all  parties  in 
England.  The- opposition  perceived,  in  this  event,  the  cause  which 
had  decidedly  operated  to  frustrate  the  hope  they  entertained  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  which  would  have  substantiated  their 
clamors  against  the  ministry,  and  their  own  merit  hi  preserving  tile 
superiority  of  the  country  over  the  colonies.  The  animosity  of  the 
nation  against  France,  which  had  lately  begun  to  mitigate,  naturally 
burst  forth  afresh,  and  still  more  so  with  .the  opposition,  who  conceived 
that  France  had  deprived  them  of  a  fine  opportunity  of  overturning 
the  ministry.  The  Americans,  however,  cherished  their  regard  for 
"that  party  in  justifying  them,  by  urging  the  necessity  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced  by  the  injustice  of  minister*.  France,  in  the  mean 
time,  drew  on  herself  the  odium*  of  all  parties.    On  this  occasion, 
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wao&m  tyftjnodbpr  plan  to  pome, than  to  e*e*t  aM  Jbe : 

iaTtbc  state,  to  avenge,  what  was  so  generally  reseated.    The  mi 
ag^t  France .  was, Meinjfedj  with  that  of  America*    The  p*oWfp}«f 
t/uVwar  was  to  ckcrdje*  wh*$ier.ot  not  its  mdepeodeace  ahonJaVfe 
ax^^wje^'ed  by  Great  Britain,  who  coujd.npt  avoid  sucji  a  y>tyrt<njl, 
unless  ahe  were  able  to  fqree  xhp  French  to  abandpn  the  €y»u*e  j  if  this 
cj{ulanptT>e  done,  it  wquld  be  necessary  to. u^Jke.  peace  with  £raa**, 
aphe.same  time  as  a  pacification  should  take  place  wjtk  America^ 
acknowledged  to  be  independent, \\   .        y:   '.  ...... 

aptW  reverses  of  war  at  le^th  brought  tJ»  majority  of  the.  nation  to 
wish  for  peace;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  had  foe  its  object  .the 
subjugation  of  a  people,  whose  cause  had  by  degrees,  and  a^jM* 
laudable  exertions  o/  the  opposition,  interest  a  great  number  aUtonge. 
Tfcy  saw  in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  application  of  a.  doctrine, 
which  they  themselves  relished;  and.  this  was  all  that  .could  insure  the 
enjoyment  of  what  they  deemed  the  natural  rights  of,  mankind,  and 
the  oyertbrow  of  kingly  power. 

The  avowal  of  this  doctrine  had  been  the  basis  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  colonies,  on  the  subject  of  their  independence.  So 
c|eiclared  a  success  was  well  calculated  to  render  it.  palatable  in  the 
application  of  similar  principles,  particularly  wheneyer  its  interpreta- 
tion could  be  favorable  to  the  views  of  turbulent  spirits,,  who  perceived 
in  its  cousequences  the  meaus,  which  presented  themselves, .  of  grati- 
fying their  ambition;  thus  these  lovers  of  freedom  sacrificed  their 
country  to  the  thirst  of  power ! 

The.  progress  of  this  doctrine  was  more  sensible  and  rapid  in  France, 
wbose  government  bad  itself  sanctioned  it,  in  the  declaration  of  the 
motives,  which  had  induced  it  to  declare  war  against  England,  in 
favor  of  allies,  whom  France  had  affected  to  consider  as  independent, 
not  only  m  fact,  but  by  right,  and  this  anuounced  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  .   .\  ,    . 

The  pacification  of  Great  Britain  with  France  and  the  United  States, 
extinguished  almost  entirely  *rery  spark  of  animosity  against  the  latter; 
chiefly,  because  its  cause  had  appeared  justified  by  the  course  of 
events.  With  respect  to  France,  it  did  not  effkee  all  animosity, 
wfakb  her  interference  had  excited  in  a  quarrel,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  have  no  business,  and  which  appeared  to  be  t be  effect  of  mala- 
'  volence  in  the  French  government,  never  to  be  stifled.1 

*  At  the'  period  above  alluded  to,  the  French  Government  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  enter  into  any  quarrel  with  Great  Britain ;  the  King  of 
France  had  a  natural  aversion  to  war.  I'he  Count  de  Maurepaa,  whose 
advice  be  constantly  followed,  and  who,  at  that  time,,  really  exercised  the 
power  of  the  French  government,  was  so  care|e$s,  that  he  treated  with 
levity  the  mast  important  questions,  and,' like  most  ministers  of  modem 
date,  limited  himself  to  follow  events  from  day  to  day.  The  Count  cfe 
Vergennes  contented  himself  with  Waiting  to  regulate  himself  by  them, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  he  ought'  to  influence  them.  It  wis,  in  Jket. 
the  pnblte  opinion  in  France,  which  was  excited  m  favor  of  America,  aj&a 
that  mora  on  the  abstract  question,  than  from  hatred  towards  the  British 
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c  Hflb  WW'Attdf&tt'  rffcflSbA,11^  *  bp^ofltion  in  parUa- 
«e%t**«s  b^^**rneaiw  toowettldf  It  *aaf  rtfc  c6mbihed,  and  con- 
sktHNMPf  of  fndependem  parties,  Sfarlch  #e r£" not*  agreed  in  their 
tfftafelis  agates?  tHe^iirliiktrt.  The  pmriffitt 'party,  that  is  to  say,  they 
v4ft*qffl&tetf  tofra+e  ndtbirt^at  hearf;  l*it  the  interests  of  the  people, 
irritated  tfce  olhers,  who  aspired  at  power  in  its  folfesf  ekttnt.  These, 
bffWVet,  ar  last  ciaataced'wiA  the  former*;  ofi  account  of  the  credit 
tfteyhftd  obtirinett  ra*  consequence  of their*  declaration  1b  favor  of  the 
Americans.  The  opposition,  now  become  so  strong,  triumphed  over 
the  tftntstrV;  at  wWctfLoftf  North'  was' the  chief;  and  what  is  still 
mrte  remarkable,  srnrply-bylhetrtam*  they  threw  on  it,  of  having 
cateeti  tBe*rebeffidfcf*of  file 'colonies,  which  they  themselves  had  en- 
cotfhtgetf  by  fheir^rwW  de^chrmations. 

Asiyet'the>e  wasT?©*  tyfestfou  of  peace  with  France.  This  coalition 
tottered  themsetvesflrey  should  be  able  to  draw  America  from  her 
attfticfe1,  Aid  aftetwafdi  tif  ttoi*  alt  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  6h 
ber.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  new  ministry/  when  they  lost,  by 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  chief,  whom  the  various 
mewbetsJlhad  agreed  TO  follow:  *  ^ ' 

h  acbfcnrttierJ  took  place,  of  which  his  Majesty  took  advantage*  td 
compose*  a  new  miriistrV';  part  of  which  consisted  of  those  members' 
rf^fttfrfegoirfg,  who  seemed  the  most  moderate.  The  chief  of  this 
mkrislry  was- Lord1  Sfceltiurne,'  endowed  with  more  talents'  than  most 
of  his1  personat  adherents' ;  it  was  thought  tit  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, by  associating  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  name  might  probably  rally 
the aticrerit  partisan's  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham;  and  who 
had*  atfeady,  thoiigh  very  young,  exhibited  qualities  to  enable  him' 
one  day  to  be  cbfefbf  a1  party. 

Bfr.:  Pftt  had  tregilri  his  parliamentary  career,  by  an  enterprise  of  a 

nation.  The  English  were  at  that  tine  beloved  and  esteemed,  and  our 
government  was  considered*  as  werthv  of  insiunbri;  even  onrcuetoms  and 
ina^ee**,.  where  t^ey  diffored  from  tWe  ef  other  nations*  were,  thought 
worthy  ot  adoption.  The  King  of  France*  ti^e  Counts  de  Waurepas  and 
Vergenhcs,  were  literally  carried  away  by  the  current  of  public  opinion  with 
more  violence,  than  the  cabinet  of  England  would  have  been,  on  a  like 
occasion,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  It  does  not  appear.' that  the 
Fretwtt  gc*e*tHftenr  titer  fomented  arrjrreherlitfn  in  America;  they  did  not 
seem,  at  that  time  r«itbsr  to  4raow  thottiotivesV  or  the  'progress  of  it,  but 
from  the  reports  of  a  few  French  adventurers,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
American  agents,  who  had  arrived  in  France,  and  hap1  excited  a  Uxe^ 
inferestT,  ywmg  to  a  disposition  then  beginning  to  show  itself,  of  turbulence 
and  rWe'of  innovation.  A  government  as  weak  as  that  of  France,  at  that 
period,*  w6s  uhatite  t6  resist  this  external  impulse;  pressed  as  it  was  after 
'  tbebattfeotf  Saratoga,  to'choose  between  an  alliance  with  the  British  colonies, 
or  their  ircmiciliation  with  the  metropolis,*  united  in  war  against  France. 
Fraticef  decided  in  favejr  of  that  fatal  alliance.  *>  •  v    * 

•^ftwas  in  this  ministry,,  tha£  Mr,  £harles  Fox  began  his  career  <a*.  i 
mim|[er.MT  aiiaUty  of  Spcretar^  for  fprcign  Affairs ;  the  diraciion^f.wbich, ,, 

**Vm P^  -■  •    -vdi:  Si.  V-  - 
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bcUJI^rt  nature,  jh  fwposi^t.tefrn*  m  t<le  HouNitf  C^i^a^a 
manner  most  tending  to  flatter  that  house,  and  the  public  ppiipjpiy  a* 
th/^sajnettwe*  both  aato  Aha  national  re$*e^maiion,  ,at&,,to  the 
influence  wbMi  the  people  ought  to  have  i«,tbe;£OwnqttqK    W* 
Pitt,  Jrom.tngipg.tue  stout  champion  of  thejteqple*  bflcaftfirfill  a(,*nce 
the,  equally  stipt¥*Qua  supporter  of  the  royal  ,aut,ho?if#,  L«  being  ad- 
mitted toa„sh.are  in  the  enercise  of  it  as  ChanceilQPirfvrt»eiMJwqu^r- 
Thisoffice  constituted  him  principal  .speaker. mt *m i&^tfWmtMm 
relative,  to  tjie  general  interest :  he.  had  gtc  pppo^unU>iiia  tb^  $Uua- 
tion,,  of  developing  those  particular  talenf*,  which  belted  *u4tiiq*ed 
fa*  l&e  a4ministration  of  the  finance*.  .  In  a  sho^.Urj^Mjr.itfitt  ac- 
quired.a  great  reputation  by  the  double  impresrio*<w&i&(»be  ,had 
made*  firs^as  a. member  of  opposition,  and  afterwards  ^latmiuiste*. 
Ue  fownd  the  way  of  captivating  the  attention,  both  Qldtarking  and 
people,  at  an  age-when  the  generality  of  ta^n  canjicajcel^iefwwe  fo»- 
ward,<  but  by  the  support  of  some,  great  persow^gej^  vnh0^  tdiwction 
they  mu$  follow.    Conscious  of  his.pwa  ad^ant^gc**  he,4*>uld<B0t 
but  perceive,  that  it  was  only  by  posteasing  the  power  of .thftgavero* 
ment*  jtbat  he  could  aspire  .to. enterprises  glorious  and  usejuL    He 
then  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  project  of  par|ia*ttej*ta#y  Fe/otnn 
which  would  tend  inevitably  1o  weaken  the^inflnea^  p^^n«l6terfe. 
The  advocates  for  reform  looked  forward  tothe^hq^eiof .goe  day 
transferring  that  influence  to  the  House  of  Comfujaiuv  reorder  Unit 
the,  predominant  factiou  there  might  thus  b*  a.bte,to  ma^taJMbea*- 
seives  in  tlie  eujoyment  of  the  powers,  of  gpv«rnmeat,  (Without  /any 
soUejtude  about  the  opposition  it. would  havtf  to  eu€<umte*  fflw  fcfce 
crown.   •  ......       ;\  .^n  *>!.A  r.'a  »• 

.  The:  experiment  which  His  Majesty  had  JateJy  roade^JQ  forfrmrtg  a 
mixed  ministry,  which  should  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of,  jus 
own-;  free  choice,  was  too  alarming  for  those,  {wIh> -ofpu|e4<  Mr  the 
exercise  of  the  government,  even  without  in>  cftusqitt,  for  <th*Uir»ot 
to.rtro  every  means- of  overturning  the  new  military.  A. combination 
of  all  the  mal  contents  formed  <an  opposilum  strong  invugh  to:pre*e»t 
a«y  operation  of  the  ministry  froni  escaping  the.  nuttt*  vifHikgnt.  censwnes, 
as  well  as  an  open  resistance  by  every,  legal  meaas  of  pacljauMnitttsy 
procedure,    i.  .     -  ;-  ,  ,.•     .     -w  .«  .  ,,  \     ,  <».,.  • 

The  war  io.  its.,  progress  hao*  became, ^nuafaxrojrable  [to- sQreat 
Britaia,  :thivtt|iei  najiotvon .  w|iem  *be  /laws;  HrtmajedrtflaatyTday, 
showed  f)i^>OHlioaif to  embrace  a  general  ueao^wbeqeweffiit  Ojoald 
be  concluded*  without  making  too  many  concession*  *©  4*e  p^tfrpsat 
war*  at  thai  tiuie,  amounting  to  f«ur  iunuailterfc  VrMcfa*9fmmf 
IloUanp!,  and  the  United  States^  not  yet  aekaowMged  feciftia>j{»4e- 
pendent.  TJhermiuistry,  flattering;  tliou^el ves,  4hajti  the)  bf  nalU^Mch 
peace,  would  aftJrd,  would  insure'  the*  pubbc*  faw»r,  •  eewd-tbc 
opportunity  of  a  naval  victory,  gained,  by  Lprt  tRodpeyvin  *be.V\>£t 
Indie*!,  which  decided  ^  superiority  ^f^e-F^^b^^:**^  and 
enabled  them  to  eater  into  «eo/Ki*rtHH»»  fe>*  putting  *iv*ihMo  the 
war,  whose  primary  object  was  now  abandoned,  by  the  disposition 
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effaced  in  the  British  government  to  acknowledge  the  ilrfepetfftenee 
of  America, 

It  Would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  "that  ^'success  o*f  «this 
negociation, '  so  fiivorable    to  ttriNfeV    coqsfckrin£  cirtfunisttfiices, 
depended  much  more  on  the  moderation  of  the  French  ftoVtrrutnent, * 
thin  on  Any  ecfuatrty  of  means  on  eaeh  side  to  carry  on  the  'war.* 
Th^mwiwtiN',  convinced  <ot' the  superiority  Of  means,   which  Ffcrnfce 
had,  combined  with  those  of  her  allies  had  penetration  enough  to 
perceive  the5  iudinatiofi  of  the  French  government  to  "terminate 'the 
coolest,  while  tney'had  the  address,  at  the  same  time,  to  disguise  their' 
own,  and  fo  sig*  a  treaty,  which  ht  the  existing  circumstances  might 
be~«on*idered  as  honorable  and  advantageous :  France  giving  up  the 
grade*  part  of /the  conquests  she  had  made  daring  the  course  of  the 
wnr.    Thus  had*  events  concurred  for  more  than  a  century  past,'  to' 
bring  matter  to 'this  point;  and  Great  Britain  was,  for  tbe  -first. 
time,  reduced  to7  acquiesce  in  losses  occasioned  by  war.  ' 

•  The  versatility-,  natural  to  fell  multitudes,  soon  suggested  fo  the 
opposition  arguments*  calculated  to  turn  the  public  opinion  against  a 
treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  it  were  hiore  easy  to  find  fault  With, 
than  to  discover  bow  much  more  galling  they  might  hare'  been/ 
The  •  declamation  of  the  opposition  against  the  authors  of  a  treaty, 
which  they  refireseft ted  as  humiliating,  prevailed  the  more  easily  to 
dravr  on  them  tbe  general  displeasure ;  particularly  as  the  ministry  had 
the  disadvantage,  with  which  their  leader  had  to  contend,  unpopu- 
larity. Such  are  the  dilemmas  of  British  ministers;  had  they 
rejected* these  very  conditions,  so  much  complained  of,  the  opposition 
would  have  made  it  a  ground  for  their  removal :  this  declaration  was 
roadti  by  Mr.  Pox  to  a  person,  who  communicated  it  to  the 
writer.    !         » 

Although  the  coalition  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  was  strong 
enough  to  overturn  the  ministry,  which  had  made  peace,  it  was  not 
compact  enough,  when  ifi  office,  to  hold  firmly  together;  as*  it  had  no 
fixed  point  of  ratliance.  There  were  three  persons  who  composed  if, 
having  equal  pretensions  to  he  considered  as  leaders;  though  un 
various  accounts ;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  ft&  leader  of  the  tenfled* 
interest;  Lord  North,  as  having  been  along  lime  a  ministerial  leader, 
and  Mr/ Fok,  Whose  pretensions  wire  grounded  cm  his  popularity, 
and  on  having  attached  many  distinguished  persons  to  himself,  &f  his 
plea^uig  tnanner^  and  by  astottisbing  them  with  a  speciohs  toode  of 
reasoning:  on  great  political  subjects.'  This  ministry,  called' the 
iAH^fcwrfv  aocordhig  to  the  general  usage  of  considering  tha  first 
L**vd'o^th« 'treasury' as'ftie principal  branch  of  the  Government;  was 
very  >*>odn  brotfglft  'under  the'  influence  }bf  Mr.  Fox,  the  most 
vebeniew;  the 'most  active,;  and  the  most  supported  by  popular  fator." 
toe  tf light,  »fromr*that  1*me,  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  a  party, 
dsctarettfor the  dhtttauttonof  the  royal  prerogative, 'and  rortrihging 
theJv/tiofe'£*e%tttWe !  Goverfflnent  under  the  control  of  the  H  cruse  of 
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Commons,  which  should  be.  guided  by  that  party  toit>  whjdrjqoythl 

besHfrsure  the  popular  favor.1  " 

This  known  propensity  in  Mr.  Fox  appeared  so  much  the  more 
alarming  to  the  King,  as  soon  as  it  was  evident,  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  could  be  nothing  but  the  ostensible  head  of  the  ministry, 
which  the  King  had  agreed  to  form  with  him;  and  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  seemed  to  have  given  his  confidence  to  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  His  Majesty  was,  with  reason,,  still  more 
offended  at  the  defection  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
considered  as  his  pergonal  friend,  and  as  a  sincere  supporter  of  the 
fights  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  ward  off  this  real  evil,  which,  His 
Majesty  saw,  must  fall  on  himself  and  his  crown,  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  Fox's  plan,  he  wished  to  try,  if  it  were  possible,  to  compose  a 
ministry  of  a  third  party,  which  might  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  from  the  other  two,  to  secure  a  majority  in  parliament. 
His  Majesty  proposed  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  on  the 
supposition,  that  he  had  the  meajis  of  success.  The  zeal  of  Mr. 
Pitt  induced  htm  to  consider  his  resources  as  sufficient.  He  eagerly 
expressed  his  hopes  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  probability  of  success,  and 
induced  him  to  signify  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  he  had  no  further 
need  for  his  services  as  a  minister.  A  short  time  after,  Mr.  Pitt  per- 
ceived his  error,  in  thinking  lie  could  draw  the  majority  over  to  his 
side,  and  signified,  in  consequence,  to  His  Majesty,  the  inadequacy 
of  his  means  to  compose  an  administration  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 
The  King  then  Lad  no  alternative,  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  ministry  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  principal  care  was  to  regulate  his  choice  according 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  different  candidates.  Mr.  Fox  became, 
by  this  means,  a  second  time,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
though,  in  the  management  of  this  department,  he  had  not  exhibited 
any  very  brilliant  proofs  of  skill,  nor  any  very  exact  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Tins  attempt  to  form  a  new  ministry,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  produced  no  other  effect,  thdta  to  make  him  considered  hence- 
forward as  tire  declared  rival  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  figured  as  the  principal 
character  in  a  ministry,  to  which  His  Majesty  had  been  evidently 
forced  to  commit  the  reins  of  government.  From  that  period,  the 
rivality  between  them  increased  daily,  in  the  warm  contests  which 
arose  between  them  on  questions  of  the  greatest  moment,  both  with 
respect  to  the  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  to  the  nature  even  of 
Ike  constitution  of  the  government. 

Ttte  first  question  on  which  these  two  rivals  made  an  essay  of  their . 
powers,  was  on  the  proper  system  to  be  pursued  for  the  government 
of  India,  where  the  government  of  the  company  might  often  be  en- 
dangered by  the  waut  of  a  constant  co-operation  of  that  at  home. 
The  plau  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  was  so  ably  combated  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

**  The  language  of  Mr.  Fox  was  always,,  if  analysed,  that  of  pure  democracy* 
Time,  Which  coots  the  acrimony  of  party,  will  make  thir  appear  TOOtc 
usibly  every  day. 
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that  the  latter  gained  the  majority,  and  by  that  means  appeared  to 
have  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  public  opinion.  His  Majesty 
eagerly  seised  this  opportunity  to  dismiss  a  ministry,  which  for  so 
cogent  a  reason  displeased  him,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  care  of 
forming  a  new  one,  in  the  forming  of  which  he  might  interfere,  in 
favor  of  such  individuals  as  his  partiality  pointed  out 

Mr.  Pitt,  trusting  to  his  own  talents,  gave  himself  little  trouble  to 
procure  colleagues  distinguished  by  great  abilities ;  he  sought  rather 
to  form  a  ministry,  according  to  his  own  predilection  for  such  indi- 
viduals as,  he  was  sure,  would  be  received  at  his  hands.  This 
arrangement  was  not  inconvenient,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Britain  was  at  that  time  :  »no  more  being  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  to  maintain  the  order  established,  according  to  tin? 
principles  of  the  constitution,  in  the  sense  most  favorable  to  the 
support  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  the  ministry  entrusted  with 
the  government. 

The  supremacy  of  the  affairs  of  India  having  been  judged  a  right 
of  the  crown,  ministerial  influence  gained  new  strength,  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  right  of  the  crown  to  that  supremacy  was  established 
through  Mr.  Pitf  s  plan,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  object 
was  to  allot  that  power  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  in 
future  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  that  house  in  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  the  state.1  ' 

Mr.  Pitt,  now  the  vanquisher  of  the  party  who  had  attempted  to 
▼est  in  the  House  of  'Commons  the  sole  power  of  the  administration, 
was,  of  course,  obliged  to  oppose  all  measures  tending  to  favor  the 
Views  of  that  party,  and  to  renounce,  necessarily,  his  own  plan  of 
parliamentary  reform,  by  the  proposal  of  which  he  had  made  his  first 
essay  in  public ;  he  haying  in  some  .measure  contracted  an  engage- 
ment, to  realise  what  he  himself  had  represented  as  founded  on. 
equity  and  reason. 

The  alleviation  of  the  public  debt  being  an  object  of  more 
general  interest,  and  more  pressing,  at  that  time,  than  parliamentary 
reform,  Mr.  Pitt  perceived,  that  a  system  of  finance,  calculated,  ou 
the  one  hand,  to  diminish  the  debt  itself,  and  on  the  other,  to  augment 
the  resources  of  national  industry,  would  insure  his  credit:  his 
success  in  this  undertaking  was  such,  that  he  was  considered,  gene- 
rally, a  man  of  superior  talents.  Heat  the  same  time  acquired  a 
reputation  for  firmness,  for  prudence,  and  for  eloquence,  by  the 
style  in  which  he  combated  the  party  which  he  had  overthrown,  and 
which,  of  course,  according  to  the  established  practice  of  parliament, 
had  become  an  opposition,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  personally 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  Personal  animosity  aid  not  however  actuate  all  equally, 
so  .that  such  of  the  opposite  party,  as  did  not  go  this  length,  consi- 

•  Had  Mr.  Fox  succeeded,  he  must  infallibly  have  overturned  the  govern- 
ment, to  establish  a  republic,  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  the  chief.  These 
fects  pro**  the  nature  of  this  ambition,  of  which  France  has  since  given,** 
tnany  ejnunples. 
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doting*  Mt.  Pitt  as  no  more  than  a  rival  fut  p^wr,  of ,  wliicU  they 
wo*Jd  have  been  content  to  deprive  hint,  without,  changing  the 
^constitutional  nature  of,  that  power,  refund  to  support  thej.vjjolent 
♦measure*  of  those,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  a  pergonal  animosity  to 
Mr.  .Pitt,  endeavoured  to  shake  to  pieces  the  ^ov^nnutnt*  itself,  by 
fomenting  a  spirit.*)!  discontent  and  inquietude,  whectfrer**  di*pp,sjfjon 

^ih^timtureraaftMested  itself.  w  .. 

,.The  doctrines,  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  *pA  tbpsa  oj*  the 
people,  which  had  been  first  broached  in  the  course  of  -the  .contest 

.  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  had  madeisucb  a. progress  at 

,;  Jiowe^as  well  as,  m  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe*  tjut  their  advocates 
could  4not  conceive  any  government  agreeable  to  justice  ?and  reason, 
which  did  not  establish  the  absolute  equality  of  every  individual,  and 

'.  Iho  possession  of  those  chimerical  rights  which  they /considered  as 
granted  by  nature*  Even  the  British  constitution  appeared  therefore, 
to  such  reasoners,  to  be.  defective  in  those  points,  wliioh  seemed  to 
stand  in .  opposition  to  the  equality  they  deemed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
rights,  of  map,  The  scheme  of  a  parliamentary  reform  offered,  by  its 
reference  to  the  imperfection  of  the  national  representation,  a  pretext 
to  insist  op  .the  total  refabrication  of  the  constitution-  The  pro* 
motors  of  this  change,  grounding  their  pretensions  on  the  avowals  of 
dive  ?*  parties  in  parliament,  on  the  imperfection  of  Hie  representation, 
endeavoured,  to  execute  their  project,  first,  defying  Mr.  Pitt  to 
xeftafe.  frost  supporting  it,  since  hte  himself. had  been  the  first  pro- 

>\><m*  qf  it ;  and  next, .by  seducing  the  majority  of  the  nation  by  the 
^proposition  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  elections.  This  attempt  to 
embarras*  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  to  throw  all  into  confusion,  foiled,  by 

jijuesft*  of  a  difficulty  which  he  started,  on  the  proper  time  of  ceo- 

'sumrnaAinge  work,  the  ground  of  which  he  did  not  disapprove,  in 

jthat  seaae,  in  which  he  conceived  it  should  be  understood.    This 

conductgswe  much  cause  of  doubt,  on  the  real  motives  which  had 

actuated  him  to  oppose,  at  the  time,  every  innovation  in  the  constita- 

:  tion;  it  gave;  strong  suspicion  that  his  personal  ambition  was  at  the 

.  bottom*  .  This  reflection  Kepi  up  the  credit  of  those  who  held  that  a 
refotm  would  be  both  right  and  beneficial,  and  the  prepossession  of  a- 

.  great  majority  among  all  ranks  of  people  had  now  got  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  began  to  .admire  their  neighbours  tlie  French,  as  having, 
According  to  their  view  of  the  subject,  acquired  n^w  vigor  by  a.revolu- 
tioo,  which  promised  Xo  establish  a  form  of  government  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  wjiose  superiority  Jo. the  seat. of  mankind 
was  attributed  to  it  The  example  of  France  was  thought  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  seeing  ooly  the  abstract  equity  of  the  principles  which 
animated  the  French,  they  excused  the  excesses  they  committed,  as  a 
just  exercise  of  their  right*  against  oppressors  long  since  deserving  of 
punishment.  Thus  the  revolutionists  of  France  found  a  number  of 
declared  admirers  among,  those*  who  wished  for  a  similar  revolution  in 
JMtain. 

,    A  little  before  this  period,  an  event,  very  *fflictiug  to  the  nation* 
occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  discussion,  ou  the  choice  .of  * 
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aitrifat,  which  ought  to'be  intrnsted^tttnhe  atfmhu^iori6t*fBir*, 
'tfurSng  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  to  exerefee  the  fWettohs  of  Ms 
station:  ;A'«iiofls'ita  had  W  injured  life  faculties,  that 
added1'  t6  t!t^  uncertain '  duration'  Hf  1be  evil,  it1  wad  •  thought 
neces^ry"**''  supply  the  deficiency* 'of  the  regal  part*  o/the  con- 
stitution', t>y *he 'taurtfer  of  Its  exercise  Id  some  tfegeney  legally 
acknowledged.  The  solution  of  this  question  presedted'  to  the 
*  diftteitt  factions  a'prospeet  of  getting  the  power  of  the  government 
1  into  their  'hands,  each'  m  proportion  to  the  influence  they  hoped  |o 
exerc%e  ore*  whomsoever  should  be  appointed;  and  who  would  of 
coarse  be  indebted  to*  their  party  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The'  difficulty  opposed  was,  not  only  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  leaving  to  the  successful  party  the  power  of  deciding 
when  his  Mrtjesty  was  vestoted  fa  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his, 
faculties,  but  even  pointed*  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  the  govern- 
ment. '  The  opposition  to' the  formation  of  a  regency  became,  thus, 
essential  to-  the  established  oVder  of  things;  the  arguments  for  the 
maintenance  of  which,-  or  for  the  changements  proposed,  were 
therefore  to  bedeeided  on  by  parliament,  according  to  the  impression 
which  the  arguments'  on  either  side  should  produce,  for  or  against  the 
establishment' of  a  regency.  The  triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this 
-  occasion  over  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
:  wielding  the  supreme  power,  by  the  ascendancy  he  thought  he  had 
gained  otter  the  Prince'  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  regency  would  have 
'  been  allotted,  was  so  evidently  founded  on  the  ability  and  vigor  of 
'the  former,  that  he  hylhat  means  appeared  the  great  champion  of  tjie 
royal  prerogative.  'The  constitution  was  also  considered  to  have 
been  saved  by  him,  since  the  royal  authority  could  not  suffer  any 
diminution  without  a  violation  of  it.  Thus  the  friends  of  the 
established  order  (bund  it  necessary  to  rally  round  the  most  accredited 
of  its  defenders,  and  to  desert  a  party  which  threatened  openly 
to  adulterate,  under  pretence  of  reforming  it. 

The  convulsions  of  France  having  produced  an*  effect  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  those,  who  had  conceived  that  internal  discord 
would  have  made  her  incapable  of  resisting  external  forte';  the 
British  government  now  had  *to  try  its  strength  with  the  new  political 
character  which  France  had  assumed,  and  which  her  rulers  considered 
as  useful  to  their  designs.  The  plan  pursued  In  Frtmee,  by  those 
who  had  acquired  the  supreme  power,  being  to '  use  art  as  well  as 
force;  in  vanquishing  the  enemies  opposed  to  her,  they  profited  by  the 
revottttionaty  doctrines*  which  had  spread  every  where,  and  particu- 
larly in  these  kitogdews,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  people  and 
'  fhek  'government,  and  to  represent  the  French  republic  as  the 
friend  of  the  one  and  the  enemy  of  the  other.  This  distinction  was 
titftriitttd  a*'  valid  by  great  numbers  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  rcvettttfentfry  government,  ftnshed  by  success  over  two  great  powers 
of  the  continent,  thought  it  might  destroy  the  rest,  and  even  threaten 
•Britakr 'itself*  They  pretended  that  they  would  take"  vengeance  on 
the  British  government,  which  they  accused  of  having  endeavoured  to 
i>top  the  progress  of  their  success,  in  attempting  to  regulate  the 
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fprentmentof  France  « pjnajjpkt  nmcoififiQtUele  the  natural 
w  pf  nations.  .,  "    .  .  *  ,.'.■. 

The  War  with  France  was  undertaken  fey  Great  Britain'  without 
meeting  with  any  censure'  ikon*  any  party ;  because.-  all  from  -  various 
motives,  considered  it  as  tfee  meant  of  fulfilling  their  own  views.  Jt 
occurred  to  no  one  that  in  .the  event  of  the  frenefa.  being  victorious, 
the  prosperity  aud  even,  the  security, of  this*  empire  ought  be-  en- 
dangered. The  revolutionary  government  of  France  followed  up  the 
principle  above  alluded  to#.  in  accusing  the  British  government  of 
paving  been  the  cause  of  the  w^ar,  which,  the#  pretended,  they  were 
now  forced  to  maintain,,  This  was  done  with  a  view  of  atfording  to 
the  faction,  in  opposition  to.thQgovejauiient  here,,  a.  plausible  pretext 
and  very  embarrassing  on  two  points;  first*  l>n  the  question  of  its 
cause;  secondly,  on  that  of  pewevering  .in  it*. alleging  thit  either  it 
might  have  been  avoided,  or  tW  it  Blight  be  put  an  end  to,  by  means 
of  an  administration  in  England,  suited  by  its  virtue  and  candor,  to 
dissipate  the  apprehensions  which  Fiance  might  entertain,  on  the  use 

I'hich  Great  Britain  might  make  of  power,  which  the  course  of  event* 
ad  put  into  her  hands. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  undertaking  the  war  against  France,  had  to  contend 
with  the  opinions  of  a  great  number,  who  were  favorably  disposed 
to  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution.  These  feared,  that  Great 
Britain  might  assume  the  character  of  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  without  having  duly  considered  the  nature  of  the  revolution; 
they  were  vague  in  their  conjectures  on  its  effect  on  the  various. states 
of  Europe ;  so  niuch  had  passion  inflamed  their  minds.  The  war,  en 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  just  and  necessary,  since  her  scquiity 
was  threatened,  and  she  could  not  but  repel  an  enemy  who  directed 
ail  his  efforts  against  her*  In  order  that  the  ministry,  who  had 
undertaken  ihe  war,  might  carry  it  on  with;vigor#  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  support  of  that  power  from  whence  the  means  of  making 
war  must  proceed,  the  parliament  The  opposition  was  now  become 
strong  enough,  to  make  it  desirable  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  weaken  it,  by 
bringing  over,  such  members  to  bis  way  of  thinking  as  could  most. 
easily  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  a  dyke  to  the  torrent 
of  revolutionary  opinions,  whose  daily  progress  ought  really  to  alarm 
the  friends  of  the  constitution.  The  danger  of  the  reforming  system 
had  become  still  more  threatening*  as  its  votaries  made  no  secret  of 
their  inclination  to  the  doctrines  of  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
Mr,  Fox  spoke  openly  in  praise  of  them  in  parliament,  avowing  his 
admiration  of  the  principles  they  breathed..  This  party  even  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  approach  them  in  practice,  by  reforming  the 
British  constitution;  of  course,  the  question  on  the  propriety  of 
pursuing  the  war  against  France,  without  any  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tionary form  of  its  government*  bnooght  on  the  conflict  of  the  two 
following  opinions :  the  preference  to  a  revolutionary  system  under 

1  Some  insist  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  antagonists  of  ministers ;  if  so, 

it  does  not  alter  the  consequences  to  bo  drawn  in  general. 
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{mtanceof  <refbrmv  artd  that  of  preserving  the  constitution,  &  'to*- 
nected  with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  state,  founded  on /the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution  as  it  actually  Wood. 

The  partiality  with  which  great  numbers  ib  England  bad  considered 
the  Ffeuchi  revolution,  had  acted  off  tfadir  ntimis  according  to  thi 
analogy  whkfr  they  thought  they  discovered  between  its  effects,1  and 
their  own  private  views.  The  leaders  of  the  British  government  had 
onlypeen* '<»  vhat-  event,  an  opportunity  of  weakening  the  powtr/bf 
France^  by  tbe'-diminution  of  its  territory,  add  toy  seixiog  oh  Hi 
foreign 'ipoffeetssqpis.  They  thought  proper,  for 'this  reason,  tri'lt} 
aside  every  *cons4<te«atM>n  about  the  change  which  France  had  tindef- 
gone,  in  oKUr-t(iat,^byv  imputing  to  her  the  fault  of  the*  war/ tor  tqtci 
her  to  make  prober  atonement  by  a  proportionate  njdemilift&tHitf. 
The  Brit iaJt  government,  or,  more  properly  speaking*  Mr.  Pitt,  6tfM 
misunderstood  the  character  of  the  French  revolution;  >n  J  MW 
influtofeevorttbe  minds  of  men,  or  perhaps  he  flattered  himsdftWt 
the  same  force,  which  should  reduce  France  to  bend  to  the  yOie  tif  a 
conqueror*  would  again  restore  her  ancient  government;  and  tfren 
such  an  event  would  reduce  all  factions  in  that  to  give  up  thl'pojnt 
and  submit.     . 

The  Auggeri  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  government  in  France, 
founded  ran  revolutionary  doctrines,  was  so  little  felt  or  understood 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Burke  couty 
make  its  due  impression.  .'■,. 

In  enpsecjuence  of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  great  part J  of 
the  opposition  joined  ministers.  They  who  remained  were  of  course 
rnoch  diminished  in  strength,  but  so  much  the  more  irritated  ag*itut 
the  ministerial  party.  As  these  new  allies  of  ministry  were  for  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  throne  of  France,  if  possible,  and  had 
thus  gained  too  great  an  influence  in  the  party  which  they  had  lately 
joined,  Mr.  Pitt,  determined  to  dissuade  them  from  that  part  of  the 
plan,  lie  only  considered  it  in  fact  as  a  secondary  measure,  and  iorta- 
gbtod  that  if  be  declared  .himself  in  favor  of  it,  he  should  counteract 
tbo  pnjject  b*  bed. concert*^  with  Austria)  which  was,  not  to  occupy 
thcmnelves  anth  the  ro*estabtishm*nt  of  the  legitimate  monarchy, 
us^doach  pasty  had  been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  France.  Among 
the  ohimencataotions  he  had  adopted,  one  was  a  perpetual  alliance 
between  .Austria;  awl  Great  Britain. 

The  .plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
double  project^  of  weakening  the  power  of  France,  by  dividing  her 
spoils  with  Austria,  .and  finally  to  restore  the  4egitimate  sovereign,  in 
cutler  to  stifle  the  revolutionary  doctrine  which  threatened  this 
country,  comprehended  -  in  itself  such  heterogeneous  views,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  it  to  succeed,  but  by  a  concurrence  of  sucir  events, 
that  chance  itaetfomdd  hardly  produce.  Thus,  while  Great  Britain 
made  useful  conquests  on  the  foreign  possessions  of  France ;  the 
latter  minde*  others  more  advantageous  to  itself,  and  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  general  safety  of  Europe,  and  consequently  to  that 
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of  Ifftfot' Britain;  besides,  these  afcqufehions'werb;  'contiguous  to  her 
frontier^  atad  the  JYench  territory  increasing  daityttirough  the  folly 
and  weakness  even  of  our  allies/  we  were  abandoned  by  them,  under 

:  pretence,  thai  We  were  solely  actuated  by  selfish  views." 
'  The'Trench  goverttitnent  managed  very  adroitly' to  take  advantage 

n6f  Various  Circumstances  to  establish  the  opinion  of  our  selfishness, 
and  succeeded* m  Separating  ns  entirely  from  our  allies  i'  many  of  them 
engaged  to  act  a'gamst  us.  l    ■»-..*»* 

The  result  vf  these  various  schemes  of  Mr.  Pitt'  for* the  accom- 
plishment of  the  spoliatory  part  of  the  plan  he  had  hoped  to  realise, 
was,' that  it  totally  railed.  The  opportunity  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
fraving  escaped,  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
tile  war  alone,  in  expectation  of  some  event,  which  would  furnish  her 
with  fte  means  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests.  About 
that  'time,  a  probability  appeared  that  France  would  adopt  such 
political  principles,  as  would  be  compatible  with  the  habits  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  favored  the  arguments  of  opposition  in  behalf 
of  peace,  which,  joined  to  the  expense  incurred  by  tbe  nation  during 
the  war,  induced  a  great  majority  to  call  for  peace,  with  inconsiderate 
ardor,  with  a  state  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  had  at 
last  assumed  a  form  capable  of  agreeing  with  other  governments. 

Mr.  Pitt,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  6f  over-ruling  the  general 
opinion,  pretended,  himself,  to  fall  in  with  it ;  determined  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  become  instrumental  to  an  arrangement,  of  which  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  inconveniences;  he  determined  to  leave  this 

*  arduous  task  to  another  ministry.  It  was,  moreover,  his  object  on 
his  own  account,  that  the  new  ministry  should  not  be  composed  of 
men  drawn  from  a  party,  not  only  declared  against  his  government, 
but  also  personal  enemies. 

Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  order  to  gain  over  a  part  of  the  opposition, 
engaged  himself  with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  it,  to  second 
their  efforts  for  the  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland ;  although  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  aversion  of  His  Majesty  for  that  measure. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  him  to  make  use  of  the  powerful 
party  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  it  much  atfreart  to  effect 
an  union  between  both  kingdoms.  Better  skilled  in  domestic  than  in 
foreign  affairs,  he  wisely  saw,  that  ft  would  insure  unity  of  action  to 
the  state,  and  gradually  efface  the  national  distinction  between  the 
two  countries.  This  operation,  great  in  itself,  by  whatever  means  it 
was  accomplished,  arid  glorious  for  his  memory  beyond  any  of  his 
other  works,  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Pitt  found  he  could  not 
retract  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  ma$6rity  of  die  Irish, 
viz.  advantages  in  common  with  the  Protestants.  The  success  of  the 
scheme  fbr  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  depended  oh  the 
adoption  of  prudent  measures,  in  order  that  the  object  might  be 
attained'  gradually;  to  conceal  from  His  Majesty  the  ground  ne  had 
lost  by  degrees:  on  the  other  hand  to  develope  to  him  at  onc^be 
whole  extent  of  what  he  was  to  grant,  would  have  inevitably  insured 
his  resistance.    These  circumstances,  embarrassing  as  they  were  fbr 
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,&fr.  PUt,  were,  howeyejc  what  suited  hfa  purpose  for  preserving  the 
admjqtstratiorun. jiisjbnndb  thus  far,  and  presented  him  a  plea  as  sonu 
as  jt  was  <?0UxeiM£nJf  :tp  give  up  hi&place/r  By  drawing  on  himself  the 
Ring's   refusal  . |o ..  sanction  ,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of 

.  lrelan/J,  foe  C9ul$<with  .alt  due  decorum  appear  to  be  guided  by  a 
motive  congenial  to  a  vej:v  unmerpua  party,  in  giving  up  the 
adjoi^nistcatipu,  wtich  appeared  uuw.no  longer  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  he  had  professed,  and  particularly,  on.  a  point,  which  he 
could  show  to  b^^tim^teh  connected  with  the  security  and  power  of 
the  empire,  Mr^  Pitt*  a^d  they  of  his  adherents,  who  theu  declared 
themselves  for  his  thepry.in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  and  who  had 
made  the  mx>st  prominent  figure  in  promoting  an  active  war  against 
revolutionary,  France,,  jnorder  not  to  appear  in  contradiction  with 
their  former  declarations  respecting  an  accommodation  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country*  affected  to  retire,  from  office,  merely 
because  they  bad  not  pe*»  able  to  get  the  better  of  his  Majesty's 
repugnance  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  By  this  means, 
they  insured  to  themselves  the  good-will  of  that  numerous  party, 
while  the  English  people  still  continued  to  esteem  them  for  the  ap 


ba|ion  they  had  appeared  to  give  to  the  attempt  towards  making 
peace  with  France.  Thus  Mr.  Pitt  deceived,  both  Ireland  and 
England  as,  to,  the  real  motives  of  bis  conduct !' 

Mr^  Pit£  actuated  solely  by  bis  ambition,  had  signalised  bis 
administration  by  so  many  actions,  which  passed  for,  brilliant,, because 
the  real  tenancy  of  many  of  them  was  yet  unknown,  that  he  had 
acquired  a  personal  influence,  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  Jbave  a 
certain  control  oyer  the  operations  of  the. government,  even  without 
being  invested  with  any  office. 

It  was  hence  clear  that  the  new  administration  was  formed 
according  to  his  suggestions,  in  order  .that  it  might  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  his  views.  It, was, of  course  impossible  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  members  of  .the  opposition,  as  that  party  had  openly 
professed  such  political  prieciples.,  both  on  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  in  diametric  opposition  to  those  of  Mr..  Pitt,  and  which  were 
even  disliked .  by  His  Majesty,  ,  They  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  one 
point  only,  namely,  the  emancipation .  of  tfpe  Catholics  i  but  this 
accord  was  rather  apparent  than  real,,  inasmuch  as  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  this  measure  tended  to  the.  union  of  all  parties  in  favor,  of  the 
government,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  tranquillity  of.  the  .interior,,  as  well  as  external  security.  On,  the 
other  side,  the  opposition* .  /who  considered  Mr.  Fox  as  their  jcJajef, 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to,  get  hold  of  any  means  which 
might  assist  them  in.  bringing,  about  anno  vations,  in  all  those .  points 
whence  tbej  could.inaur.ea  popularity. ,  They  hoped  thus  to  be. able 

1  From  this  it  appears  evident  titafcMr.  Pitt  never  considered  the  Catholic 
emancipation,  witn  respect  to  t^e  feai' advantages  or  disadvantages  it  might 
produce  to  the  state,  but  simply  ]p  reference  £o  the,  permanence  of  his  own 
power.  ' 
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to exercise<aa  authority  in  some  raeaaujte  independent,  and  inherent  iff 
the  nature  of  their  party  and  principles,  at  Abe  hazard  of  any  comma 
tions  which  might  arise ;  they  were  regardless  of  the>infiuence  whkb 
the  French  government  might  obtain  over  the  general  system  of 
Europe;  ap  influence,  which  it  .baa  since>c4ccted  teestabhsb,  owing, 
evidently)  to  the  errors  of  Mr*  Pitt 

.  These  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the.  desire  of  His  Majesty 
fo  form  a  ministry,  which  professed  no  pnrty.  J?pr  thievery  reason  it 
was  necessary,  that  this  should  be  sustained  bytone.of'thementil 
they  might  be  enabled  to  create  a  party  of  Am  own  by  the  assistance 
of  those  means,  which  are  always  ki  the*  power  of  every  ministry. 
Mr.  Pitt  of  course  had  a  personal  influence  on  the  choice  of  those 
individuals,  who  composed  this  administration,  .wbosecbief  was  a  man. 
entirely  new,  and  who  only  enjoyed  an  ^ecm^ptfpportkinefL  *•  a 
distinction  which  had  been  acquired,  by  *  pimfent  aed  moderate 
conduct  in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  otfet^  .which:  did  not  require 
talents  of  the  first  order. 

The  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Addington  wns  the  chief,  might  have 
been  able,  provided  they  did  not  go  out  of  the  track  already  traced 
for  them,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  affairs,  tomainmi*  i$adf.usilong 
as  it  was  not  thrown  into  confusion  by  some  exterior  impulse  5  bat 
being  evidently  too  feeble  to  resist  sooh  violent  shocks,  as  then 
threatened  the  state  itself.  As  such  events  might  be  foreseen  from 
the  posture  of  afiairs  both  at  home  and  abroad*  it  was  evident  that  its 
duration  must  be  very  uncertain,  and  consequently  tbat  its  termination 
would  give  room  to  the  occupation  of  their  places  by -some  otbes  party, 
whose  credit  might  prevail  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  well  asi*  those 
of  the  King. 

It  is  bat  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  to 
remark,  that  the  finances  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  a  very 'bad 
state  at  the,  time  of  bis  accession  to  power;  the  state  of  the  army 
was.  even  worse.  During  his  short  administration  both  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  prudence,  economy,  and  judgment  which  he  exerted, 
and  which  Mr.  Pitts  undistinguishiag  prodigality  had  nearly  over- 
turned. Another  event,  very  unfortunate  for  him,  was  that  on  his 
accession,  the  propositions  of  peace  with  France  had  been  rcceived%y 
the  people  with  eagerness.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  an  experiment, 
which,  bad  it  not  been  tried,  the  nation  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
of  its  chimerical  advantages.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was,  in  short, 
rather  tut  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  be  found  the  country, 
than  bis  own  want  of  means  to  have  made  a  better  under  other  cb> 
cutmtancc*. 

The  bad  mith,  which  the  French  government  had  displayed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  articles- of  this  treaty,  soon  discovered  to  the  world 
the  plan  of  universal  dominion  which  Bonaparte  bad  conceived. 
Though  he  yet  continued  to  employ  the  vague  term  of  repmtkc,  he 
had  already  concentrated  in  hb  owe  pcmonall  tbeoUabutca  of  mo- 
narchy, and  meditated  to  asseme  some  title,  which  should  revinoc.  his 
intention  of  transferring  ail  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
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hirriseif ;  to  fcanaarpcr  who  bad  found  means  to  deceive  all  parties  m 
France,  a*rt  aM  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  to  the  use'  he  would 
make  of  tbt  power  he  acquired,  and  of  those  who  had  concurred  in 
bis  elevation. 

Itit  evident,  that  the  success  of  the  ambitious  adventurer,  who  has 
succeeded  in  deceiving  so  many  divers  parties,  has  owed  much  less  to  his 
own  ahftKtiesiif  disguising  his  views,  than  to  the  notion  which  possessed 
the  various  parties,  that  each  separately  would  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
particular  desires' in  seconding,  or  not  opposing,  those  measures,  which 
they  thought,  would  only  be  directed  against  the  others.  This 
disposlHftn  thos  favored  the  designs  of  a  man,  who  conld  perceive 
no  power  able1  to  contend  with  his  own,  as  soon  as  those  influences 
established  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties,  were  not  only  dissipated, 
or  i0ddc«d  to  declare  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  obtain  his  support  in  the 
permit  of  their  own  ends.  In  the  same  manner  Bonaparte  had 
partisans,  not  only  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  among  those 
people,  who,  being  his  nearest  neighbours,  were  in  greater  danger  from 
nil  power; '- Such  were  the  advocates*  whether  sincere  or  feigned,  of 
his  merits,  his  genius,  and  his  talents ;  many  of  these  were  to  be 
found  among  ttrat  party  in  this  country,  Of  whom  Mr.  Fox  was  the 
leader :  bat,  whatever  color  these  gentlemen  could  give  to  the 
ceaduct  of  Bonaparte  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  were  so  much  affected  bv  it,  that  it  became  evident 
how-  ftr  *  state  ttf  open  warfare  was  preferable  to  this  peace,'  which 
was  in  fact  no  other' than  war  disguised  under  the  name  alone  of 
pacification.  •  •  »  ' 

Afltfee  attempts  Of  Hie  ministry,  who  bad  produced  'this  illusory 
peace,  to  realise  the  express  conditions  of  it,  proving  fruitless,'  the 
necessity  of  recurring'  to  active  war  became  evident.  The  means 
coswisted  essentially  m  the  Supposed  developement  of  the  talerits  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  without  any  similar  expectation  from  any  of  the  co-operators, 
who  were  admitted  under  him.  These  talents  had  already  been' 
tried,  and  they  bad'  been  found  deficient  in*  knowledge  of  foreign 
coowtrieS,  without  which,  the  "natural  abilities  of  a  minister  do  no 
more  than  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  their  possessor. 

Mr;  Pitt,  now  recalled  to  the  helm,  had  the  faculty  of  chusing  his 
coadjutors;  and  it  were  natural  to  have  expected  they  should  be 
the  same,  who  had  been  employed  during  his  preceding  adminis- 
tration. But  divers  causes  prevented  this  arrangement:  those  in- 
dmrJualfrcoutd  not  now  combine  with  hinrbut  by  an  agreement  in  their 
designs,  grounded  on  a  sincere  or  affected  acknowledgement  of  cer- 
tain principles,  at  bottom  no  more  than  private  interest,  disguised 
under  the  appearance  of  constancy  to  them.  Two  of  ttfe  principal 
personages  of  the  foregoing  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Gren- 
riBeaud  Mr.  Windham,  had  now  joined  Mr.  Fox,  and  could :  not, 
without  going  from  one  inconsistency  to  another,  again  join  Mr.  Pitt, 
addrtgeoncile  the  designs  of  pursuing  the  war,  and  that  of  abandoning 
the  Catholic*  though  deference  to  the  King. 
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Mr.  Pfct  toere  sacrificed  the  vain-glory  of  <-oostam?y  tiybisoptoioti, 
to  a  sentiment  proper  m  certain  circumstances  and  improper  in 
others,  io  the  same  manner,*  as  be  bad  already  done  wkh  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

Lord  Grenvtile  and  Mr.  Windham  found,  in  their  adherence  te  the 
Catholic  question,  either  a  real  motif*,  or  a  plausible  pretext;  fro 
refuse  any  share  in  the  new  ministry :  by  this  means,  they  were  inidVr 
tlie  necessity  of  supporting  Mr.  Fox's  party.  Mr.  Pitt,  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  contented  himself 
with  colleagues  of  very  moderate  talents,1  and,  in  some  measure 
undertook  alone,  to  direct  the  great  operations  of  the  government. 
His-  party  can  only  be  reckoned  strong  from  their  numbers,  not  their 
abilities. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Pitt  died,  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  modifying  his  original  plan,  of  restoring  the  ancient 
government  of  France,  and  from  which  he  had  so  imprudently 
deviated. 

Mr.  Pitt  bad  no  new  plan  to  offer,  analogous  to  the  new  view  he 
bad  taken  respecting  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  continent. 
The  clumsy  policy  of  subsidising,  with  all  its  concomitant  absurdities, 
now  occurred  to  him  :  this  having  again  failed  htm,  he  left  the  world 
without  fixing  either  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  operation*  most 
advisable  to  be  adopted  for  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

This  uncertainty,  as  to  the  system  to  be  pursued,  did  not  fail  of 
becoming  the  theme  of  various  disputes  among  those,  who  aspired  to 
the  government.  The  party  in  office  were  obliged  to  support  the 
war,  without  possessing  abilities  to  carry  it  on  effectually,  either  by 
the  means,  which  the  country  itself  possessed,  or  by  any  plan  -of 
conduct  towards  those  powers,  which  either  actually  were,  or  might 
in  future  become,  allies  ;  thus,  as  they  could  not  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  peace,  which  they  bad  so  lately  pronounced  to  be 
impracticable,  and  convinced  of  their  own  incapacity  to  conduct*  the 
war,  these  apparent  disciples  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  really  been  no 
more  than  his  instruments,  resolved  of  their  own  accord,  to  leave 

1  He  had  kept  up  a  connexion  with  a  very  able  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Dnndas* 
afterwards  Lord  Melville,  distinguished  for  his  vigor  and  abilities  in 
business ;  but  his  adversaries  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  that  succor  by 
taking  advantage  of  some  irregularities  in  the  management  of  certain  funds 
confided  to  Lord  Melville,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (for  such  it  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  than  a  malversation)  although  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  he  was  subject  to  bo  severely  punished,'  it  being  a  connivance  in  an 
usage  which  generally  prevailed,  and  of  which  his  adversaries  may  ncft 
improbably  have*  taken  advantage,  in  the  same  manner  while  in  place,  as  it 
still  ib  acme  measurceaifts,  it  consists  an  the  employment  of  pubhc  deposits 
to  private  profit.  In  order  not  to  risk  the  event  ot  a  public  condemn  nation; 
of  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  to  induce  him  to  throw  up  his 
employment.  The  accusation  produced  no  more  than  what  the  accusers 
wished;  that  was,  to  render  Lord  Melville  incapable  of  employment,  in 
traducing  him  in  the4  public  opinion,  though  he  was  not  juridically  con- 
detained,  and  1h*  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  abuse'was  left  as  it  was  before, 
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their  places,  wjth  tbe  task  either  of  conducting  the  war,  o#  otimttftg 
such  a  peace  as  could  he  justified  to  the  public,  to  their  successors* 

The  King  was.  now  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  any  party.  •  That  of  Mf; 
Pitt  having  by  his  death  been  dispersed,  and  Lord  Stdmouth's  not 
having,  lor  want  of  **rifttocratical  connections,  $t#eogth  sufficient  to 
stand  alone;  and  having  unfortunately  had  the  task  of  making  the  • 
experiment  of  jan  illusive  pcftce  to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  unjustly  blamed. 

It  was  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  a3  it  had  been  the  practice 
formerly,  to,  give  the  reins  of  government  to  the  chiefs  of  a  new  party,  ' 
made-up  of  theaptagpnistaof  tbeothfrtwo,  the  members  of  which  had 
coalesced,  under  tbe  specious  pretext  of  uniting  all  the  talents, 
without  any  regard  to  opinions  formerly  entertaiqed ;  and  thus*  to 
compose. an  administration,  capable  of  insuring  to  the  state  those 
advantages,  wbicja  the  crisis  or  affairs  loudly  demanded,  and  Which 
had  been  produced  by  the  faults  committed  by  every  administration, 
which  had  appeared  since  the  French  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  coalition  of  this  party  had  been  capable  of 
shaking  and  overturning  the  preceding  ministry,  it  was  not  so  well 
knitted  together  as  to  produce  one  uniform  spirit  pervading  the 
whole;  and*  as.  the  object  was,  by  the  power  they  had  acquired/ to 
compose  a  ministry  of  individuals  chosen  from  among  the  principal 
members  of  their  coalition,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  personal  credit, 
or  whqse  talents  were  most  esteemed  ;  hence,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
collision,  among  themselves,  which  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  all, 
they*  topk  care  to  agree  bow  far  each  was  to  give  up  his  own  preten- 
sions to*  the  first  place,  and  his  particular  adherence  to  his  several 
favorite  ropiuions.  All  this  was  determined  by  a  compact  among 
themsf  Ives,  as  their  mutual  interests  depended  on  .their  permanency  in 
power* 

it  was  undetermined  who  should  be  considered  as  the  head  of  this 
new  faction,  Lord  Granville  or  Mr.  Fox:  the  former  occupied  that 
station,  which  bias  been  vulgarly  esteemed  the  principal,  but  the  exer* 
cise  of  bis  power  was  confined  to  the  functions  of  his  own  department 
of  lite  finances.  Much  scope  was  also  to  be  left  for  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
on  when  £»U  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Fox,  who 
would  have  been  entirely  incompetent  to  either  of  those  places,  was 
made  again  Secretary  0f  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  important  office  hi  the  actual  circumstances :.  by  this  means, 
he  became  in  f*ct  the  main-spring  of  the  government.'  He  added*  to 
these  advantages,  that  of  a  greater  personal  credit  with  the  multitude 
than  any, of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Houick,  connected  more  intimately 
with ,  Mr.  Fox,  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Mr*  Windham, 
Secretary  of  the  War  Department:  knit  tbe  preponderance  of  Mr.  * 
Fox-war  also  determined  by  the  number  of  his  adherents' in 
Parliament. 

jf  Was  $  sufficient  motive  with  the  party,  that  its  permanency  dc*-. 
pended,  on  its.  success  in  procuring  a  peace,  to  induce  them  to.  make  . 
it  thajpumary  object  of -their  solicitude.    But  it  was  desirable  to 
some  of  its  members,  to  acquire  a  credit,  by  the  realisation  of  some 
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pfae\  of  which  they  had  bc*a  the  reputed  projector*,  or  at  least  tie* 
pffaetpal  director*.  Lord  Grenvilfe  was  noted  for  the  Catholic? 
omeetioav;  Lord  Howick  contented  himself  with  being  his  second  io 
tW  enterprise.  Lord  Henry  Petty  aspired  at  eclipsing  the  fame  of 
MivPtU,  as  an  able  financier;  Mr.  Windham  affected  to  Mag  the 
mditary  system  to  perfection.  By  these  means,  this  mutuary  we* 
tended  to  justify  the  claim  they  had  laid,  or  rather  some  of  Mr 
partisans  for  them,  to  the  monopoly  of  all  the  talents  in  the  nation. 
The  abilities  of  Mr.  Pox  were  now  to  be  Jned-JovsL  third  time,  by  Us 
aegoctations  for  peace ;  aft  object,  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  fully  persuaded 
to  be  unattainable,  and  of  which  Lord  Sidmoutb  bad  so.  lately 
furaished  a  sufficient  proof.  All  Mr.  Fox's  solicitude  was  directed  to 
the  means  of  effecting  that  great  work.  This  disposition  of  his  being 
known,  Bonaparte,  who  found  bis  account  in  playing  with  him,  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  opening  the  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  took  the  bait, 
and  the  negociations  of  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth  have  proved 
how  ignorant  Mr.  Fox  must  have  been  of  the  aftairs  of  the  continent, 
when,  in  the  whole  uegociatlon,  not  one  event  turned  out  as  he 
expected,  and  the  war  still  continues. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  happened  during  these  ncfaciations, 
changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  expeditions  to  Egypt,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  Buenos  Ayrcs,  discovered  the  poverty  of  means  in  this 
party.  The  Catholic  question,  which  shortly  after  was  brought 
forward,  overturned  a  ministry,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  a 
measure  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  and  for  which  His  Majesty  had  • 
evinced  the  greatest  aversion.  On  this  the  King  commanded  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  out  of  the  remnant  of  Mr.  Pitf a 
followers.  The  Duke  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr. 
Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Mr.  Canning,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  ministry  was  little  disturbed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  death, 
whose  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  amy  active 
interference  in  public  affairs;  they  displayed  a  much  greater  degree 
of  energy  than  their  predecessors.  The  attack  on  Copenhagen  was 
well  concerted,  and  attended  with  success.  A  jealousy  waa  excited 
by  this  achievement  in  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  a 
little  before  yielded  to  them.  It  was,  by  these,  of  course  represented 
in  parliament  as  a  piratical  act,  performed  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  They  treated  Denmark,  which  was  virtually  a  province  of 
France,  as  an  independent  and  neutral  state,  and  they  succeeded  to 
raise  such  a  violent  clamor  against  it  among  the  multitude,  that  the 
ministers,  rather  than  adhere  to  a  measure,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented a  great  expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  have  placed  them 
on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever,  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  point. 
Thus  the  opposition  can  always  find  means  to  blame  every  aaeasura 
proper  and  improper,  and  to  counteract  even  those  which  art  suc- 
cessful 

.The  place  was  consequently  abandoned :  the  offer  of  the  crown  of 
Norway,  tendered  by  that  nation  to  Great  Britaiav  was  refused  ;.o*a 
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dAu»  t%fc  Ito&es,  Swere  abandoned  to  the  convulsions,  which  tttbae* 
qnettiyfaft  pfoce;  Russia  was  obliged  to  yieid  to  the  current;  and 
Ute  niftsVof  power,' which  ttie  British  Jiad  acquired,  was  thus  thrown 
away.  'In  consequence,  the  French  were  enabled,  .in  the  foHowmg 
year^to  invade  Spain,  bein^  relieved  on  their  northern  frontier  toy 
MVfeh  generosity.  Austria  was  the  victim  of  this  mismanagement  • 
but  a*  the  consequences  of  the  false  step  taken  in  the  evacuation  m 
Gapeftffcageft  Were  not  foreseen,  it  excited  no  indignation  in  the  public 
■and,'  rbe  connection  of  them  with  their  causes  being  too  remote  fet 
the  vulgar. 

•*rf  Hiese  consequences  were  seen  by  the  opposition,  no  notice  was 
taken  by  them  on  the  subject ;  else  H  must  have  operated  against 
themselves.  Their  triumph  therefore  consisted  in  the  consciousness  of 
having,  by  the  clamor  they  had  raised,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
ministers  out  of  a'  liue  of  operations,  which  would  have  ultimately 
redounded  to  tlieir  honor:  a  second  advantage  was,  that,  by 
facilitating  the  affair  of  Spain,  and  thus  forcing  the  state  into  a  fresh 
train  of  difficulties,  new  occasions  might  thence  arise  to  overturn  their 
antagonists. 

The  failure  of  tfie  expedition  to  Walchercn  resulted  from  the  prin- 
cipal command  -being  given  to  a  man.  quite  incapable  of  the  charge, 
bat  forced  on  ministers  by  an  influence  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  auy  account ;  the  dependence  of  ministers  on  such  as  can 
support  them  at  home  being  a  vice  in  the. state,  which  often  obliges 
them  to  employ  unfit  persons. 

A  serious  dispute,  between  two  members  of  the  cabinet  shortly 
after,  caused  another  change  in  the  miuistry.  The  Marquis  Wellesr 
fey,  at  the  moment  when  the  above  dispute  took  pla^-e,  which  ended 
hi  Lord* "Casflereagh's  and  Mr.  Cannings  abdication  of  their  places, 
was  returning  from  Spain.  The  Talents,  having  become  odious  to  the 
King  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  the 
advantages,  whicB'they  proposed  to  gain  by  its  success,  failing,  were. 
excluded .  Lord  Sidmouth's  party  was  too  weak  ami  too  scanty  of 
means,  possessing  so  little  influence  with  all  ranks  of  men,  that  it 
could  never  be  called  forward  except  to  bolster  up  a  tottering  party; 
so'tltaf  tffe  only  object  was  to  find  some  one  to  fill  the  vacaut  o|Sce 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  .     , 

That  post  was  offered  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  The  brilliant 
talents  he  had  displayed  jfornierly  in  India,  had  he  figured  on  an 
European*  theatre,  would  have  placed  him  on,  a  footing  with  the 
Mazarinsand  RirhelieusI  "He"  had,  as  we  have  just  observed*  bqtn  in 
Spain;  "he  had 'seized,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  (he  state  of  that 
country,  and  the  defects  of  the  system  there  established,  tIt  is  to  hjs 
papers  alone  that  1  he  public  is  indebted  for  th.ose  .clear  and  distinct 
notions *wfe  have  on  that  subject;  and  they  prove  h'uu  to  be  3. 
slattsmfffr'surpassing  by  far  those,  whose  proceedings  have  been  above  - 
described.  What  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  tficpenhywla  is  beibiq 
tb4  ^pftblib*;  *v&art  he  lias  jiof  sai^d,  they  who^are  v^ed  in  tltese 
sul>jv%tS'*roay^5Upply5  Wt '"this*  is  not  a  place  for  them.  Events 
NO.  XXI.  Pw.  VOL-  XL  F 
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iwi^^r^iUfth^thetmth^litsye^n^  When  L*rd  Mtfetlejr 
fCfltpted *>£  *b«.  foreign  department,  it  might  reasonably  eaetfe 
yirpris*  tacajtfe  it  ought  easily  be  foreseen,  that  bis  energy  wquM-J* 
«rw»pe4iby  the  character  of  his  colleagues;  and  the  only  wonder  ja 
that  he  remained  with  them  so  long  as  he  did ! 
vi  !Tbenleath«of ,  Mft.  Perceval  produced  similar  straggle*  with  those 
yrp  have  described  o»  former  occasions.  The  difficulties  experienced 
ill  forming  a  government  will  be  touched  in  the  following  chapter, 
wkesciaje  shall  -endeavour  to  show  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  vice  cather 
ipntbe  nature  of  .British  polity,  than  the  fault  of  individuals ;  and  it 
#t||  be  difficult)  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  conceive  how  my 
Wfttyry  causer  effectually  serve  the  state,  while  so  many  counter* 
W*in&  causes  are  in,  full  activity,  tending  to  paralyse  its  energy, 

U!    u  :»  . 
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CHAPTER    IL 


%  A.  Detail  has  been  given,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  the  various 
contentions  which  have  taken  place  in  parliament,  from  .the  time  of 
tjord  Chatham,  to  the  prcseut ;  and  an  attempt  made  to  estimate  tjbe 
motives,  which  actuated  the  different  parties  at  the  time.  To  those 
*ho  know  the  springs,  which  operate  on  the  human  heart,  this  picture 
will  rather  be  considered  a  faithful  copy,  than  the  produce  of  a 
splenetic  imagination. 

From  the  whole  detail  of  these  proceedings,  let*  us  endeavour  to 
sum  up  the  amount  in  a  few  words.  Two  parties  divide  the  great 
council  of  the  mi  t  ion  between  them;  each  of  these  strive,  by  every 
means,  to  prevail  over  the  other :  whatever  the  party,  who  hold  the 
administration,  d*>  for  the  public  good,  is  by  their  rivals  placed  in  the 
most  disadvantageous  point  of  view;  the  more  exroneous  their 
conduct  is,  the  more  pleasing  to  the  opposite  side ;  because  it  gives 
to  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  exposing  their  mistakes,  and  of  course 
excites  the  hope  of  supplautiug  them.  The  better  ministers  conduct 
the  public  affairs,  the  wome  it  is  for  the  patriots  out  of  place ;  and 
as  their  vexation  increases,  so  does  also  the  violence  of  their  declama- 
tions; but  not  being  able,  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  measures  were 
tiken,  to  prove  their  absurdity  or  folly,  recourse  is  had  to  new  prin- 
ciples, no  matter  how  fallacious,,  or  how  dapgerous;  the  discussions 
on  tire  abstract  rights  of  man,  alluded  to  above,  during  the  American 
war,  are  examples  of  this  sort  of  reasoning.  Papers  and  estimates  are 
tVn  called  for,  and  by  th^t  Mud  pf  ind,bcrjetiofl, '  fep t«.  are^.oftejn 
welded  to  the  enemy,  to  the  notorious  prejudice  of  the  state.     The 
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AtaterieaW****  hive  se^  ftMttd  advocates  iir  paiiiament  to  defcnd 
tbt4%b*rfvesfetauc&t#  tile  .metropolis,  and  4  he  French  rtvototlomary 
govcniifteaf  was  held  tip  to-public  vtew,4n  thosame  marine*,  a*  being 
justly  irritated  against  England,  fcr  the  most  uiiprovoked  aggression 
ooourpart.  '■' 

Tfcey  who  feel  mi  enthusiastic  feneration  for  the  general  assembly 
of  the  states  of  this  kingdom,  from  habit  add  edweatmn,  willperliap* 
,be 'Offended  with  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject*  >;  We^shotthl  bfe 
ready,  at  any  tine,  to  confess  the  satisfaction  it  woald  afford  to% 
could  any  one  show  our  error  in  the  statement  here  made.  What 
satisfaction  wovld  it  afford,  to  every  candid  mind,  to  be  shown!  that 
the  fcadfogftcts  above  alluded  to,  owed  their  origin  to  the  pflfett 
motives  of  the  noblest  ambition- 1  ■•  Until,  however,  that  cflto  be  clearly 
established,  we  cannot  bat  lament  the  imperfection  of  mankind  in 
thus  abusing  the  noblest  institutions,  to  which  man  has  ever  been 
subject.  Much  as  we  sympathise  with  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  the 
ambition  by  which  he  is  actuated»4o  immortalise  his  memory,  by  his 
essential  services  to  the  state :  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how,  in  the 
present  structure  of  the  British  system,  he  will  ever  be  able,  should 
he  even  attain  to  the  government,  to  achieve  any  measure  but  by 
halves.  If  he  cannot  do  more,  it  must  be  lamented,  that  the  state  of 
the  country  is  such,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  profiting  by  the 
talents  of  a  man,  actuated  by  the  truest  ambition,  by  the  purest  love 
of  glory,  united  to  a  consummate  knowledge  of  human  affairs. 
.  These  reflections  naturally  arise  from  the  review  just  made  of  the 
changes,  which  have  happened  in  the  period  we  have  examined.  If 
the  facts  be  admitted,  as  faithfully  stated,  the  following  corollaries 
may  be  fairly  drawn  on  the  nature  and  defects  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

1.  The  succession  of  factions  to  one  another,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power,  being  the  ground- work  of  the  whole  system,  it  follows, 
that  such  a  government  can  have  no  unity  of  plan  for  any  length  of 
time ;  so  that  they,  in  actual  possession  of  power,  may  not  feel  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  take  any  decided  steps,  as  there  is  always  a 
party  to  oppose  them,  and  every  reverse,  with  which  the  former  meet, 
becomes  a  step  to  the  advancement  of  the  latter.  In  this  contest,  the 
general  good  is  of  no  importance.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
government,  from  the  variety  of  factions  which  actuate  it,  must  ever 
be  in  contradiction  with  itself:  an  individual,  who,  in  his  private 
concerns,  were  so  inconsistent,  would  be  considered  as  a  lunatic. 

2.  The  spirit  of  faction  which  prevails,  being  the  source  of  the 
diversity  of  principles,  which  actuate  these  factions,  they  cannot  attain 
to  power,  but  by  crossing  one  another,  and  thus  counteracting  every 
enterprise  for  the  public  good  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  those  in 
power  have  no  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any  regular  system  of 
puWic  measures.  At  Rome,  when  factions  were  at  their  height,  and 
decision  was  required,  a  dictator  was  chosen.  The  Romans  felt  and 
provided  against  the  inconvenience  of  their  government.    In  Bptajn, 
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ho  inch,  provision  n  made,  and  •whnn  «nity  of  will  is  moat  wirM;  « 
ii  then  that  the  faction*  are  most  violent. 

3.  From  the  tame  source  proceeds  the  impossibility  of  employing 
individuals,  who,  by  their  abilities,  are  best  qualified  for  any  partktfkr 
service.  The  niinister  must,  therefore,  have  the  mortification  to  sto 
the  execution  of  his  plans  intrusted  to  those,  whom  he  cannot  consider 
without  inward  contempt.  But  what  can  be  dol  were  he  to  deviate 
from  this  track,  he  would,  with  the  best  and  moat  virtuous  motives, 
he  toted  by  parliament  out  of  office:  thus  it  Is,  that  the  confidence 
of  the  government  cannot  be  the  reward  either  of  talents,  or  of  virtne ; 
fait  the  medium  of  parliamentary  support.  Moreover,  the  candidate* 
lor  public  service  are  thus  precluded  from  cultivating  their  talents  on 
«  great  and  attended  scale.  They  must  confine  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  a  party,  and  thus  meanly  devote  themselves,  entertaining 
am  opinion,  but  what  is  dictated  by  some  sophist,  commonly  called  a 
leading  man. 

4.  A  total  negligence  of  all  measures,  by  which  might  be  obtained 
«  competent,  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  as-well  as  of 
such  persons  qualified  to  serve  in  that  department.  This  has  already 
been  treated  of  at  full  length  in  the  survey  of  foreign  affair*. 

5.  From  the  aggregate  of  these  defects,  ir  follows,  that  with- regard 
to  foreign  policy,  the  British  government  is  purely  passive.  That 
it  is  always  taken  unawares,  whenever  particular  circumstances  oblige 
it,  for  its  own  security  or  advantage,  to  enter  into  action  in  order  to 
avert  the  evils  which  may  result  to  it  from  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
The  British  government  is  always,  as  we  have  observed,  overtaken  by 
such  events,  which  it  might  anticipate,  could  it  adopt  a  filed  and 
-regular  sybtera  of  relations  with  the  continent/ 

In  this  slate  of  things,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  power,  which 
'does  not  confine  itself  to  a  simple  rivality  with  Great  Britain,  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  directed  by  a  vicious  system  of  external 
relations,  she  will  not  be  able,  in  the  long  run,  either  to  oblige  France 
to  make  peace,  by  moderating  her  pretensions,  or  to  conduct  the  war 
in  such  a  manner,  as,  by  the  advantages  she  may  reap  from  it,  to  com- 
pensate  the  evils  attending.  In  that  case  it  follows,  that  if  we  are  not 
conquered  by  our  enemy,  we  may  be  so  exhausted  by  exertions,  pro- 
ducing j<>  real  advantages,  as  to  yteid  to  him,  while  we  are  crowned 
by  the  laurels  of  victory. 

The  constant  counteractions,  which  the  British  government  has  to 
contend  with,  cramp  the  energy  of  war.  It  naturally  renders  its 
ministers  timid  and  irresolute ;  it  obliges  them  often  to  change  the 
nature  of  their  measures ;  the  intended  effect  often  being  defeated  by 
these  means.    It  results  from  this,  that  neither  what  the  government. 

1  It  roust  be  observed,  that  the  objects  of  foreign  policy  are  two-fold;  tan 
one  to  preserve,  or  re-e*s*bU*h,  the  balance  above  mentioned ;  the  other  to 
compensate  the  evils  resulting  from  ixa  overthrow,  by  portions  of  territory, 
judiciously  chosen  and  acquired.  These  are  the  only  two  ways  of  resisting 
an  ambitious  rival.  TVe  contest  of  Tactions  has  produced  a  double  evil? 
for  the  former  has  been  completely  blundered,  the  latter  neglected. 
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r  at  doing*  nor  what  the  cotntefactioa  of  tkeyr  opponents  seeks  Jo 
produce,  i*  ever  entirely  accomplished ;  but  from  the  conflict  of  these 
opposite  principles,  there  results  an  unforeseen  tertium  quid,  wbiclit 
neither  party  dreamed  of.  Sometimes,  by  chance,  the  result  may  prove 
beneficial,  sometimes  detrimental ;  but  as  it  is  what  neither  of  them 
intended  or  imagined,  the  merit  belongs  to  nobody ;  and  yet  the 
miters  on.  both  side*  impudently  attribute  is  to  that  of  their  respective 
kariera, 

The  British  government  being  distinguished,  as  it  is,  by  these 
aeenliariiiea,  what  person  is  there,  not  accustomed  to  such  inconsis- 
tencies from  bis  cradle,  who  can  be  insensible  to  its  defects,  and  not 
confess,  that  its-operations  must  for  the  most  part  be  precarious  and 
con/used ;  its  rakh  with  foreign  nations  always  to  be  doubted,  and 
tea  steps  which  will  next  be  taken,  impossible  to  be  guessed,  even  by 
those  who,  have  the  direction  of  them* 

Can  it  ever  be  asserted,  that  a  government  so  constituted,  possesses 
ekbet  wisdom,  foresight,  or  reflexion,  in  its  unconnected  and  desultory 
operations  9 

As  we  have  above  shown,  that  the  good,  which  accidentally  accrue* 
iront  these  incongruous  causes,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  merit  of 
cither  faction,  so  it  it  laughable  to  fad,  after  so  many  interferences^ 
(hat  when  a  positive  evil  results,  each  party  is  endeavouring  to  crimi- 
nate their  rivals,  and  exculpate  themselves.  All  this  time,  the  fault  is 
nobody's  5  the  pnhlic  is  then  amused  for  a  month  by  explanations, 
disputes,  accusations,  proofs,  and  counter-proofs,  &c.  At  last, 
tome  new  object  of.  contention  arises,  and  the  whole  is  forgotten ;  all 
parties  having  puzzled  both  themselves  and  the  public ;  each  man 
remaining  just  as  little  convinced  and  enlightened,  as  he  was  before. 
Bern  what  is  mors  surprising  than  aH  is,  that  the  next  dispute,  which 
does  not  foil  shortly  to  occur,  is  nothing  more  than  a  similar  bootless 
contention,  and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  foregoing ;  and  every 
wise-acre  politician,  from  Lloyd's  coffee-house  to  the  gin-shop,  is  just 
at  ready  to  heat  his  brain  and  agitate  himself  on  the  question  as  ey^r, 
without  ever  imagining  the  real  cause  and  motive ;  never  suspecting, 
that  they  arise,  not  out  of  the  events  themselves,  but  from  the  very 
structure  of  the  system,  from  which  they  are  inseparable. 

The  jealousy  of  the  contending  factions  at  Carthage,  by  dint  of 
their  exertions,  first  prevented  reinforcements  from  being  sent  to 
Hannibal,  and  at  last  procured  bis  recal.  This  step  was  the.jrain  of 
Carthage.  Haano  and  his  party,  by  that  means,  got  themselves  into 
m  office,  and  their  purpose  was  answered.  Lord  Grenville  either  sees, 
that  the  war  in  Spain  has  gained  advantages  to  his,  country,  by  the 
check  it  has  given  to  the  French  power,  and  by  the  relative  weight  it 
baa  procured ;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  expense,  it  can 
never  be  compensated  by  abandoning  the  very  object  for  which  that 
WW  was  undertaken,  te>  restore  to  the  enemy  that  uninterrupted 
influence  he  had  acquired  on  the  continent.  Lord  Grenville  must 
either  see  this,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  have  escaped  him ;  if  he  does,  what 
motive  can  be  attributed  to  the  doctrine  he  holds  1    Can  it  he  dictated 
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by  any  other  motive,  than  the  mere  mercenary  advantage  to  accrue  to 
himself,  and  his  adherents?  If  he  does  not  see  this  truth,  'what 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  him  as  a  statesman  ? 
'  The  genius  of  every  people  depends  on  the  construction  of  it* 
government :  when  it  is  founded  on  factious  principles,  powerful  men- 
will  always  be  found  to  collect  a  party  about  them,  ready  to  oppose 
every  measure  of  their  antagonists,  right  or  wrong.  The  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects,  and  men  in  similar  cases  will  generally  ad 
in  the  same  manner.  The  faction  of  Hanno  could  never  obtain  power. 
as  long  as  Hannibal  was  in  Italy ;  but  as  long  as  he  was  there,  Carthage 
was  not  only  safe,  but  prosperous.  The  Talents,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, have  shown  they  would  act  the  same  part.  Much  decla- 
mation has  been  employed  by  writers  in  all  ages,  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  and  its  ruinous  consequences;  but  its  true 
definition  seems  to  have  escaped  them.  A  nation  may  be  considered 
us  corrupt,  when  its  government  is  so  constituted,  that  the  avenues  to 
advancement  and  honor  lie  only  through  those  paths,  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  A  nation  may  be 
deemed  politically  virtuous,  when  the  private  interests  of  individuals 
approach  nearest  to  the  public  utility; mo  matter  what  be  their 
customs  or  manners,  it  is  then  only,  that  the  government  and  people 
are  true  to  each  other,  and  in  this  alone  can  be  said  to  consist  public 
virtue. 

Constitute  a  government,  the  practice  of  which  is  the  very  reverse ; 
tell  us,  that  the  factions  which  reign  in  it  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
your  polity,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  no  one  set  of  men  will  be 
found,  who  can  either  act  themselves,  or  permit  anybody  else  to  do 
It.  Thus  practically  the  British  government  has  this  fundamental 
principle  for  its  main  spring,  viz.  a  premium  on  contradiction, 
operating  to  counteract  itself  in  all  public  measures.  It  is  by  observing 
the  effect  of  this  reaction  in  parliament  for  the  last  five  years,  that  it 
tnust  be  confessed,  that  Captain  Pasley's  Essay  on  Military  Pohcy, 
and  Leckie's  work  on  Foreign  Affairs,  must  appear  the  two  most 
useless  books  ever  published.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to 
address  a  regular  digested  plan  of  policy,  no  matter  whether  good  or 
tad,  to  a  government,  whose  component  members  can  never  be 
brought  to  agree  for  half  an  hour1  together,  an  anyone  point  whatever; 
and  whose  motives  of  action  are  biassed  by  such  inconsistencies  T 

If  such  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  that  each  man's  advancement  m 
the  political  world  must  be  at  variance  with  the  ostensible  purpose  for 
which  they  present  themselves,  namely,  the  advantage  and  security  of 
the  empire,  what  other  result  can  we  expect,  but  what  has  been, 
described  t 

"  history  tells  us,  that  in  Egypt  the  priests  of  Isis,  when  they  met, 

ever  used  to  wink  and  smile  at  each  other.    The  members  of  the 

'dhTerent  factions,  which  render  the  energy  of  the  state  so  ntfguWy, 

_  must  feel  the  same  inclination,  although,  perhaps,  tfiey  may  fcave 

"acquired  agreater  command  of  their  muscles;  while  those  among 

them,  who,  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  stand,  ate  still 
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attached  to  the  public  good,  jnuaV  no  doubt,  feel  a  vejy  opppsfte 
internal  movement. 

A  noble  Earl  has  lately  used  a  phrase  somewhat  new;  he  has 
mentioned  the  practice  of  the  constitution— does  he  mean  by  this,  that 
the  practice  is  at  .variance  with  the  constitution  itself?  or  that  the 
theoretical  principles  laid  down  by  our  greatest  writers,  are  chimeras 
which  never  had  an  existence?  If  the  practice  be  the  constitution 
itself  and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  he  cannot 
defend  it  on  that  principle,  because  the  absurdity  must  stare  him  in 
the  face.  If  he  mean,  that  the  practice  be  a  violation  of  the  theory, 
on  what  ground  does  he  bring  it  forward  in  support  of  his  arguments  ? 
Such  contradictions  as  these  must  always  occur  in  every  society  of 
men,  who,  from  various  motives,  aire  divided  into  patties.  Each  of 
these,  while  it  admits  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  is  the  public 
good,  but  at  the  same  time  feels,  that  it  is  at  least  but  a  secondary 
motive,  is  so  obliged  to  coustruct  his  reasonings,  that  the  private  end 
may  be  obtained,  without  shocking  the  ostensible  principle.  Men,  in 
such  an  awkward  predicament,  can  scarcely  ever  argue  fairly ;  they 
can  be  guided  by  no  fixed  principle,  and  they  must  often  be  obliged 
to  contradict  themselves.  • 


CHAPTER   IIL 


Thb  revolution  in  1688  is  agreed  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  the 
royal  power;  the  regular  meeting  of  parliament  was  insured,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  public  affairs  established. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  ascended  the  throne,  the  disturbances; 
and  troubles,  which,  had  awaited  the  House  of  Stuart,  were  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  nation ;  the  policy  they  pursued  was  prompted' 
by  a  dread  of  the  repetition  of  evils,  which  had  been  so  ratal  to  their 
predecessor*.  The  Kings,  therefore,  passively  suffered  succeeding 
factions  to  govern  in  their  turns,  without  adopting,  themselves,  any 
decided  system  of  policy.  If  ever  they  interfered,  it  was  to  prevent' 
some  insulated  circumstance  from  taking  place;  that  done,  the  reins 
of  government  were  again  abandoned  to  the  ministers ;  of  course,  the 
supporters  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  silenced  and  overpowered  by' 
the  torrent  of  opinion,  while  they  were  deserted  by  the  crown. 

The   Whigs,  in  fact,  became  the  predominant  leaders  of  public 
opinion,   and  their  conduct  has  uniformly  tended  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  crown,  while  every  such  diminution  has  extended  the*, 
influence  of  the  commons. 
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power  as  an  insult  on  mankind  ;  ever  holding  up  the  Sovereign  as- the 
IMtbuc  eneiny  ,of  the  Stated    This  »  nearly  the  general  tenor  of  whig 

.  <Q*  this*  party  a  set  of  men  have  engrafted  theaaselves,  not  wka  asry 
view  of  participating  in  their  republican  schemes,  but  in  order  to 
jtalia  tb*uu>  the:  dupae  of  their  ambition.  By  adopting  the  same 
appaUatipa,  they  have  caused  themselves  to  be  confoundbd  with  the 
WM*»  wisely  seeing,  that  me*  are  always  decided  by  names.  Tboa 
feaviug  gained  their  confidence,  they  have  become  their  leader* ;  anal 
*ft  awry  portiou  of  power  taken  worn  the  crown  inverts  to  tieepoophv 
tisfjy  novo  become  its  depositaries. 

•  TJbe  V  obles  wbo  have  headed  this  party ,  having  acquired,  by  than? 
landed  property  and  influence  in*  the  provinces,  tbe  virtual-  nominatinai 
of  a  lasge  portion  of  seats  in  poriiaioeat,  the  mere  powerful  they  can 
asake  that  parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  crowa*  tbe  belter  chance 
.they  have  of  governing. 

During  the  period  that  George  IU.  actually  reigned,  his  constant 
endeavour  was,  to  struggle  against  this  increasing  influence,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  creation  of  so-  many,  new  peer** 
Had  this  not  been  done,  or  had  Mr.  Fox's  attempt  succeeded,  to 
introduce  into  the  house  of  commons  the  exclusive  patronage  of  India, 
the  regal  power  would,  ere  now,  have  been  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice. 

The  aim  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  Whigs  may  be  now  clearly 
seen.  The  difficulties  experienced,  since  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  to 
form  a  ministry,  were  occasioned  by  the  determined  attempt  to  force 
themselves  on  the  Regent,,  and  exercise  power  without  controul. 
The  squabble  about  places  is  all  that  was  evinced,  by  these  candidates 
for  the  public  confidence,  or  in  other  words,  to  find  beds  for  every 
body;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  full  extent  of  their  ambition.  The 
only  exploit  to  which  they  seem  to  have  looked  with  complacency, 
aecmn  to  have  been  the  triumph  they  promised  themselves,  in  «b» 
trudmg  iota,  and  maintaining  themselrvea  in,  power,  against  the  consent 
of  both  the  King  and  the  uatioo ;  thus  to  make  the  euthanasia  of  the 
British  government  to  be  an  oligarchy,  cerlahriy  not  the  moat  aoV 
*aotafeous  for  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

There  are  two  motives  which  give  them  as  aversion  to  the  Spanish. 
war.  The  first  is,  that  being  a  measure  adopted  by  another  party,  k 
behoves  them*  according  to  tbe  principle  of  party,  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  second,  that  being  aware  that  the  public  opinion  had  of 
late  become  favorable  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  fearing  this 
nboujd  gain  ground,  and  the  multitude  be  induced  to  promote  it,  and 
which  they  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do  when  they  have  aometimva 
felt  the  weight  of  oligarchical  despotism,  with  all  ita  jobbing  cent* 
oaMitftnts,  to  have  within  the  realm,  the'  bulk  of  the  army,  wiiich 
would,  as  they  suppose,  enable  them  to  overawe  the  discontented,  and, 
under  pretence  of  defending  the  constitution,  to  eupport  in  their 
persons  the  violators  of  it. 
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Chimerical  as  this  scliaine  wouM  prove  to  the  ^petators,  kisnot* 
however,  improbable,  that  men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  ha/' 
but  sorry  speculators  on  public  event**  should  bave  it  in  view j  aaioY ' 
thus  flutter  themselves,  they  shall  be  able  to  make  oue  part  of  tbu 
nation  become  instrumental  lo  the  subjugation  of  the  other.  The, 
acquisition  of  power,  and  the  maintaining  it  when  acquired,  have  baa* 
shown  io  the  foregoing  pages*  to  have  ever  been  the  object*  te»  wbioh  * 
the  attention  of  British  statesmen  has  been  exclusively  devoted* 
Indeed  it  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  depravity  iu  individuals,  a&thtf 
defective  construction  of  our  polity ;  for, in  the  pie-tteaiuent  in  which* 
they  are  placed,  such  is  the  precariousnesa  of  the  tenure  -  by  wbieh 
they  hold,  and  such  are  the  cavils  b>  wbiqb  they  are  bable  to  btf 
attacked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  possible  for  them  to  carry 
thek  views  any  farther.  The  attempt,  therefore,  of  any  party  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office,  i&  a.  natural  consequeaee,  ammf 
from  the  system  established  at  the  revolution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


1  HE  advocates  for  parEameatary  reform  are  el.  two  sorts.  Via 
greater  number  consists  of  those  who  look  to  no  more  in  it,  fha»  the 
prospect  of  gratifying  their  ambition  by  having  the  doors  of  that  house 
opened  to  them :  this  point  gained,  they  flatter  themselves  to  rise  into 
consideration  and  authority,  by  the  violence  and  excesses  into  which 
their  declamations  might  lead  them.  The  views  of  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  functions  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  but  to  the  more 
extended  enterprise  of  invading  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  at  the 
eapenae  both  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  Such  are  the  most 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  reform,  and  under  the  pis usibBity  of  fhefir 
arguments,  tbey  harbour  the  most  dangerous .  designs.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's account  of  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  who  overturned  the 
tkrone  of  Charles  I.  may  convince  the  reader,  who  admits  that  what 
has  been,  may  again  happen., 

if  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  is  allowed  to  gain  ground, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  consequences  will  be  felt  itt 
due  time;  like  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade/  it  will  gain  proselytes 
by  degrees,  till  the  cry  in  its  favor  will  become  &©  strong  as  to  over- 
turn all  opposition.    The  crown  will  then  too  late  perceive  the  errttt 

^  *  This  is  not  meant  as  an  attack  on  that  great  measure,  only  to  show  that 
ft  was  carrie  d  by  degrees. 
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ctttttifled,  in  not  gtfngfe  pro^rdiree^o*  t6  a'ldrrtnt,  it  was  imptii* 
stele  to  stdp :  the  resistance  its  advocates  wiH  hare  met  with,  will  ex-* 
cite  in  them  such  a  jealousy,'  that *  it  may  hereafter  he  difficult  tb  gain 
over  my  considerable  portion  of  them  to  support  the 'crown,  and  the 
old  perverse  refmWtera  aphorism  will  again  become  the  language  of 
the^day.  .  «.    • 

Another  class  of  reformers  ground  their  opinions  on  very  different 
principles;  they  consider  the  great  influence  which 'the  Aristocracy 
nave  obtained  in  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house, 
as  atf  fevil  equally  destructive  td  the  interests  of  the  crown,  'as  to  that 
4frf  the  pteopte.  As  this*  is  by  far  the  most  rational  view  of  the  subject, 
it  is  of  course  entertained  by  a  very  small  proportion. 

According  to  the  abstract  theory  of  the  British  government,  it  is 
established  a*  a  principle,  that  the  three  orders  of  the  state  form  their 
determinations  on  the  best  digested  opinions  of  the  real  interests  of 
the  country ;  of  course,  that  the  indirect  influence  of  the  crown  most  bo 
an  abuse,  which  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  render  the  system 
perfect. 

If  they,  who  entertain  these  notions,  were  asked  by  what  means 
they  would  obviate  the  defect,  in  what  manner  would  they  proceed  t 
If  they  would  leave  to  the  commons,  all  the  power  they  at  present  hold, 
with  their  eligibility  to  exercise  the  administration,  it  follows,  that  if 
they  take  from  the  crown  what  remains  of  influence  in  their  nomina- 
tion, this  would  immediately  set  them  above  it.  What  motive  could 
they  have  to  pay  any  deference  to  a  prince,  from  whom  they  had 
nothing  to  hope,  and  therefore  nothing  to  fear  t 

A  parliament,  whose  members  must  have  a  share  in  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  and  over  which  the  crown  can  exercise  no 
influence,  has  been  experienced  in  this  country,  and  it  was  precisely 
that  parliament,  which  levied  war  against  Charles  I.  and  put  him  to 
death. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,1  laments  this*  very 
want  of  indirect  influence  in  the  crown,  which  modern  politicians  cry 
up  as  the  meridian  of  perfection.  As  the  passage  is  very  remarkable, 
it  is  here  quoted  at  full  length. 

"  And  sure  the  raging  fanatic  distemper  of  the  house  of  commons 
(to  which  all  other  distempers  are  to  be  imputed),  must  properly  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  good  ministers  of  the  crown  in  tbatassembly, 
as  being  unawed  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have  watched  other 
means,  and  informed,  encouraged,  and  influenced  those,  who  stood 
well  inclined  to  the  public  peace. 

"  To  which  purpose,  if  that  stratagem  (though  none  of  the  best)  of 
winning  men  by  places,  had  been  practised,  as  soon  as  the  resolution 
was  taken  at  York,  to  call  a  parliament,  (in  which  it  was  apparent, 
dangerous  attempts  would  be  made;  and  that  the  court  could  not 
resist  these  attempts)  and  if  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hambdea,  and  Mr.  Hoffis, 
had  been  then  preferred-*— it  is  very  possible  that  they  might  have 

1  Book  hr.  p.*00. 8vo*  Edit. 
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been  made  instrument*  to  have  don*  food  senuoe;  or  at  tetJ^w 
restrained  from  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  royal  building,  for  wax 
porting  whereof  they  had  been  placed  as  pillars." 

lord  Clarendon  calk  this  system  tume*  of  the'  be$t<t  he* however/ 
has  no  where  told  ns,  what  he  would  have  substituted  .in  the  room  of 
it,  while  in  the  practice  of  parliament,  since  the  revolution,  it;  ha* 
been  a  most  essential  ingredient :  we  ought  not  therefore  precipitately 
to  exclude  this  usage*?  unless  we  had  something  belter  to  propose*  .• 

Whatever  plans  may  be  put  under  experiment  to  purify  the  bones) 
of  commons,  and  fill  it  exclusively  with  men  of  disinterested  virtue,  a* 
well  as  consummate  wisdom*  the  experience  of  all  ages  ha*  shown  it 
impossible  to  shut  out  the  ambitious,  the  interested*  and  the.  selfish* 
What  is  still  more  lamentable,  in  all  deliberative  assemblies,  it  wtUftbe 
found  that  these  are  always  the  most  active,  and  the  most  vehement* 
end  that  they  in  the  end  prevail  over  the  virtuous  and  the  moderate* 
If  these  assemblies  then,  with  the  prospects  open  to  them,  have 
nothing  held  out  to  keep  them  in  due  bounds,  as  they  ever  have,  so 
they  will  be  inclined  to  encroach  on  the  other  orders,  until  they  have 
acquired  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

It  results  ftom.these  reflexions,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
present  form  of  government,  a  certain  portion  of  corruption  is  neees* 
sary  to  keep  it  together,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  cement  to  the  building, 
that  without  it  there  would  be.no  consistency,  and  the  whole  .would 
threaten  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

These  inconveniences  arising  from  the  British  system  of  polity, 
have  been  so  far  felt,  that  a  great  body  of  the  nation  have  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  was  only  necessary  to  reform  the 
mode  of  representation,  and  of  elections.  Were  they,  however; 
gratified  s  with  the  trial,  leaving  to  parliament  the  same  functions  as 
before ;  it  must  appear  evident  from  what  has  been  already  shown, 
that  though  they  might  succeed  in  bringing  forward  an  entirely  new 
set  of  men,  these  would  inevitably  run  the  same  career.  This  opioion 
therefore  originates  in  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  Elect  a  body 
of  men  as  you  please,  provided  you  present  to  them  the  same  pro** 
pects,  as  well  as  the  same  manner  of  arriving  at  them*  it  is  evident  no 
virtue  will  ever  prevent  them  from  rushing  forward  to  attain  them. 
This  would  appear  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  if  we  were  to  ask  our- 
selves what  we  understand  to  be  .the  intention  of  .a  national  represen- 
tation. 

Dubious  lest  the  crown  should  be  tempted  to  encroach  on  the 
national  privileges,  we  send  our  representatives  to  parliament,  armed 
with  such  powers,  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  these  enterprises. 
These  deputies  then  ought  to  confine  their  views  to  that  object  alone, 
The  moment  you  tempt  them  with  the  hope  of  a  participation  in  that 
▼ery  power  which  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over,  and  resist,  if  necessary, 
yon  seduce  them  .from  the  allegiance  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their 
services  ;  and  it  never  can  be  expected,  that  they  can  discharge,  op- 
posite duties  with  absolute  impartiality.  If  the  majority  of  this 
assembly  is  thus  enlisted  into  the  service  of  that  very  power,  against 
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wksnh  fay  *j*<  expressly  appointed^  to  defend  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  that  the  minority,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  gratification  of 
the  very  same  ambition,  dedicate  their  a  tmost  endeavours  to  overthrow 
their  rivals,  one  nay  well  ask  which  of  the  two  parties  do  their  duty  ? 
.  If  we  then  omit  this  refection,  and  call  for  parliamentary  reform 
without  seeking  to  alter  the  ciiwomstauceo  of  their  situation,  it  is 
evident  we  are  not  aware,  of  the  cause  of  the  mkchicf. 

Would  we  form  a  parliament  calculated  as  much  aa  possible,  to 
convene  aa  assembly  of  the  wisest,  the  moat  virtuous,  and  the  least 
ambitious  men,  devoted  entirely  to  guard  the  liberties  of  tke  people, 
it  ia  evident  we  must  begin  on  a  new  principle. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  mode  of  election,  and  who  are  to  he  the 


,  Aa  the  body  of  the  nobility  represent  themselves  personally,  it  is 
evident  they  onght  to  have  no  share  in  convening  the  tribunes  of  the 

^Thc  deinitioft  of  neople  aftwuM  bo  understood  to  signify  that  body 
of  the  commons,  who,  from  their  property,  may  bo  considered  as 
having  an  ioterest  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  laws.  To  the 
populace,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  any  change,  and  who*  by  the 
esmsmstancen  of  birth  and  condition*  are  bereft  of  the  advantages  of 
know  k  dye  and  education,  suck  reflection©  cao  never  be  brought  home. 
Ike  actual  hiinenco  every  man  en* ht  to  possess,  can  therefore  be 
estimated  by  his  property  alone.  If  yo»  admit  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind to  an  equal  vole  with  a  gentleman*  no  increaso  of  consequence  is 
given  to  tke  poor  man*  but  an  undue  influence  is  given  to  the  rich 
nobleman  or  esquire,  ia  whoso  dependence  ho  meet  probably  lives ; 
tkna  by  carrying  the  democratic  principle  too  ftr,  yon  rnsb  info  the 
apposite  eatrvme. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  plan  can  be  pawned  to  give  to  every  man 
the  just  iniwenoe  to  which  he  ia  entitled  on  the  principle  we  have  gone 
up  en,  without  opening  a  door  to  that  which  should  be  considered  as 
undue  ?  To  establish  this  m  absolute  perfection  is  impossible ;  all  we 
earn  attempt  is  only  to  approximate. 

•  At  Rome,  the  public  functionaries'  were  elected  by  the  people 
cemveoed  by  tribes ;  these  tribes  were  formed  by  a  return  made  of 
the  hen**  bolder*  of  each  quarter,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them, 
parishes,  of  tke  oity.  By  this  means,  the  suffrage  was  universal,  and 
the  vote  of  the  poorest  cooler  was  of  the  same  con*equence  with  that 
of  the  patrician  or  nobina  plebeian.  Servios  Tullius  changed  this 
system;  for  it  appeared  to  him  unjust,  that  one  who  contributed 
scarcely  any  thing  to  the  public  revenue,  should  be  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  influence  with  kirn  who  contributed  at  the  maximum:  ho 
Ikertiroie  mode  an  assessment  of  property  »  which  done,  he  divided 
tke  nation,  into  what  ke  culled  centuries,  in  the  fol  lowing  manner :  alt 
thane  who  possessed  above  a  certain  property,  beginning  at  tke 
highest  estimate,  he  divided  into  eighty  centuries ;  the  next  grada- 
tion of  property  was  divided  into  twenty  centuries ;  the  third  formed 
other  twenty ;  the  fourth  twenty  more ;  4b*  fifty  thirty ;  the  sixth, 
which  consisted  of  the  lowest  orders  of  those  who  possessed  any 
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propeity ,  weta  att  comprised  fmVoae  «amnty„  ^ema£otisyof<e*ory 
•cenrwry  carried  one  vote.1 

If  wiH  appear  fnera  tfcfe  flDOtmnt,  tbatfioarMt  TaHitft  was  n«»4F 
the  confusion  of  popular  elections';  that  lie  was  ehm  aeaetbfc,'  tJtrtft 
•system  of  acrivetftal  aitd'eqaaf  suffrage  woald  amly  lead  to  make  the 
choice  ftii  an  the  moat  "vdw3iiaj>rtoaud  turbalesrt;  Hegodged  wall  timt 
•the  principal  infioenceougbtto  be  gt*c»  to  Sheet  ,^ooe  property  wosrirt 
•insure  their  attachment  do  moderation  ami  -good  order,  and  that  their 
«btiot  would  be  more  judioims  titan-  ifith*  prmospat  weight  wtfc 
«rwm  to,  the  mob*  Far  tbfc  reason,  w«  ted  that,  aa  bog  aa  thfe 
institution  remained  in  fcfce,  * 'series  aa"  meawetu  elected  who  dai 
Jmoot  to  their  electors. 

A  reform  of  parliament,  on  this  principle,  would  be  more  fcfccty  to 
produce  an  assemblage  of  men  distinguished. for  probky,  tvirtae,  and 
moderation ;  but  as  long  as  the  plan  of  government  exists  as  it  does 
at  present,  as  long  as  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  open  to 
them,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  be  feared,  that  even  such 
men  would  be  induced  to  sacrifice  the  duty  of  deputies  towards 
their  constituents,  to  their  own  private  interest  Let  them  therefore 
be  confined  to  that  duty  simply ;  let  them  canvass  such  grievances  as 
-call  most  loudly  for  a  remedy;  and -let  them  also  have  the  same 
privilege  in  granting  supplies  for  the  support  of  government,  as  exists 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  the  avenues  to  ambition  would  be 
turned  into  another  channel ;  but  that  career  would  the  less  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  the  public,  because  two  opposite  motives  would 
not  actuate  your  members ;  government  must  employ  as  many  agents 
as  before,  and  the  choice  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  considerations, 
of  which  we  have  above  treated  at  large. 

OJrver  Cromwell,  democrat  as  he  was,  untrl  he  became  Protector, 
notwithstanding  his  villainous  cant  and  hypocrisy,  yet  fett  the  neces- 
sity, when  he  attained  to  sovereign  power,  and  wished  to  throw  down 
the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended  to  it,  of  calling  a  parliament  on  a 
new  plan.  Lord  Clarendon's  own  words  are  these  :*  "  In  order  to 
this  meeting,  though  he  did  not  observe  the  old  course  in  sending 
writs  to  all  the  little  boroughs  throughout  England,  which  used  to 
send  burgesses,  (by  which  method  some  single  counties  send  more 
members  to  the  parliament  than  six  other  counties  do)  bethought  he 
took  a  more  equal  way,  by  appointing  more  knights  for  every  shire  to 
be  chosen,  and  fewer  burgesses  ;  whereby  the  number  of  the  whole 
was  much  lessened,  and  yet  the  people  were  left  to  their  own  election. 
It  was  not  thought  by  him  an  ill  temperament,  and  was  then  looked 
upon  as  an  aiter&tumjk  to  be  made  in  a  better  time." 

Now,  although  be  managed  to  exclude  all  those  who  trad  not  been 
rebels,  yet  this  same  parliament,  in  spite  of  all,  treated  him  as  a 
usurper ;  a  proof  that  a  similar  one  would  agree  better  with  a  legi- 
'titnate  prince.    It  ia  not  to  say  any  more,  than  that  the  attbiimtkm 


'  See  Dion.  Halle.  Chapters  tT,  18,  **,  Book  4, 
*  Book  xi*.  ».¥**,  Oct.  Mit. 
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df'the  system  of  Servius  ToBrua  and  Cromwell,  ttpeateft*  iff  eVfcry 
Strict  in  the  fcingdowi,  when  united  to  that  which,  with  deference  to 
loiter  opinions,  has  been  adduced,  would  perhaps  be  the  least  detective 
aystem  of  parliaments. 

<  •  fThe  reader  wiM  have  the  justice  to  observe,  that  this  plan  is  recom- 
ftoutied  to  his  notice  as  a  speculation ;  too  many  powerful  interests 
tftist,  not  to  make  the.  realisation  chimerical.  We  ought,  however,  to 
remember,  that  while  we  remain  attached  to  things  as  they  are,  we 
bate  no  right  to  complain  of  the  inconveniences  which  result  from 
them.  Faction  must  continue  to  succeed  faction,  and  the  conse- 
quences will  be  similar.  The  instability  of  the  government  depends 
Off  causes  produced  by  (to  our  view)  a  too  great  jealousy  of  the  crown. 
lTh&  following  chapter,  which  concludes  this  Essay,  will  contain  our 
reflections  on  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  England,  the  people,  accustomed  to  deliberative  assemblies, 
consider  all  forms  of  government,  where  they  do  not  obtain,  in  the  same 
light  with  the  most  absolute  despotism  of  eastern  nations ;  and- so 
strong  is  the  prejudice. on  this  subject,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
any  one  who  can  be  made  to  understand  the  difference. 

In  all  countries  where  man  is  in  a  stale  of  civil  society,  this  union 
can  have  no  other  object,  than  what  results  from  the  principles  of 
reason  and  justice ;  and  this  object  is  the  general  good.  This  renders 
men  sociable ;  the  impossibility  of  living  without  society,  imposes  the 
law.  But  the  tendency  of  men  to  abuse  the  faculties  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  them,  is  an  inherent  principle  in  their  organisation, 
and  this  constantly  operates  to  lead  them  away  from  those  internal 
indications,  by  which  nature  points  out  to  them  how  to  preserve  that 
happiness,  of  which  they  are  suscepible. 

This  general  disposition  to  the  abuse  of  every  thing  is  more  remark- 
able, when  men  act  together  in  bodies.  It  is  then  they  perpetually  strive 
to  counteract  both  the  end,  for  which  they  have  been  convened,  and 
the  means  most  proper  to  obtain  it. 

A  government  being  established,  the  direction  of  public  affairs  is 
intrusted  to  one,  or  to  several.  In  the  course  of  time,  circumstances 
occur,  by  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  rind  they  labor  under  certain 
disadvantages,  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  not  having  been  pro- 
perly defined.  On  this  principle  the  nation  appoint  deputies  to 
whom  they  confide  these  interests :  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  their 
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ml  otyaim^e  favor  s*nd:tbe  eoitfoVn**  of  the  people^  Tfci^ttafi. 
by  de£te^r  hecome  participators  ia  the  exercise  of  the  power  it*ej£ 
ano*  evea  assume, .  sometin£e*>  jthe  wJ*ole, .,  But  if  every  established 
'government  have  a  tendency  to  abuses,  it  then  becomes  .accessary  to 
have  another  assembly,  to.  watch  over  these  guardians:  Hui$  thepe 
assemblies  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  am)  new,  deputation* 
formed  successively ;  like .  wave  succeeding  wave,  to  break  on.,  the 
same  shore.  This  Is  the,  present  predicament  of  England ; .  tlje,  Qfnn- 
mons  have  ceased  to  be  tributes  of  the  people,  from  the -  moment  tfetf 
they  are  its  governors.  It  would  then  be  necessary,  to  send,  out 
another  to  watch  over  them ;  and  when  these  had,  by  thejx.  encrnacji- 
nieuts,  got  to  the  pame  point,  a  third  deputation  would  be  ngcfissarv. 
Thus  it  appears  clear,.that  when  tribunes  of  the  people  ar^apppinjefi, 
thev  should  be  kept  strictly  to  their  duty,  and  uot.aUowecLfogp^p 
inch  farther.  It  is  thus  that  every  nation  becomes  the  dupe, and 
victim  of  its  own  representatives.— See  Lord  Clarendon,  passim* 

Despotism  should  be  defined,  not  as  mere  power,  but  as  the 
exercise  of  it,  against  the  moat  evident  justice.  The  power  of  com- 
manding exists  somewhere  in  all  states,  or  else  there  can  be  no  govern* 
rnent.  Whoever  exercises  his  power  against  justice  may  be  called  a 
despot,  no  matter  whether  he  sit  on  a  throne,  or  preside  at  an  altar,  or 
sit  on  a  judiciary  tribunal. 

No  human  government  has  ever  existed,  where  despotism  has  not 
crept  in,  under  some  form  or  other :  at  Bome,  it  was  clothed  in 
Pontifical  robes;  in  Algiers  and  Constantinople,  it  is  military;  in 
Sipily,  .it  is  exercised  by  the  lawyers ;  and  even  in  this  country,  while 
we  are  ever  ready  to  repress  it,  whenever  it  is  suspected  to  come  from 
the  crown,  it  wakes  its  ravages  with  impuuity  in  many  ways,  which  it 
would  require  parliamentary  inquiries  to  bring  to  light;  but  as  .these 
inquiries  would  never  help  to  overturn  the  minister,  they  are  not 
worthy  the  notice  of  disinterested  patriots ;  even  in  some  courts  of 
justice,  many  hard  cases  occur,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy*  and  the 
evil  is  suffered  in  silence  by  individuals*  ^ 

If,  by  absolute  power,  we  mean  a  faculty  in  the  sovereign  to  act 
according  to  the.  bias  of  hU  own  caprice,  without  any  other  consi- 
deration, we  shall  find  that,  strictly,  if  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris,  and 
perhaps  in  Persia. 

It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  for  even  at 
Constantinople,  the  Mollahs,  the  Janisaries,  and  other  bodies,  have 
an  influence,  which  he  cannot  always  set  aside.  That  this  resisting 
power  vis  ill  placed  and  worse  constructed,  no  one  can  deny  ;  but  it  is 
in  this  point  precisely,  that  the  government  is  oppresive  and  bad. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  term  absolute  monarchy  p 
Ufed  indiscriminately  by  the  English,  for  all  governments  where  there 
is  ju>  mixture  of  the  other  various  forms:  so  that  the  nature  of  the 
power  held  by  Lewis  XV.,  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Germany,  by 
Muky  Isfimael  of  Morocco,  and  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  are  by  many 
clashed  under  one  head  >of  absolute  governments.    Montesquieu's 
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fegg  "tThe  intermediate,  ^boffHattte,  and  tkpstartatt  poW«eer>t<Jtf. 
«rttrtttbepatweofnj»tMMrQhy;^faa»t»  iM^nhrR  one  alomrgd**aj> 
Mfordiag  to  fundamental  brws.  I  have*ai<t,  the-intcrmediate,  iftnV 
<or&nate,  a<HJ^pendrr>t  powers*  in* effect,  4h*jriiacei»  uiuMiQliMpfl 
«%  ietuiteiiM^  atf  power,  t>ohtical  asid  emit.  fheae  faudmneiiWt 
laws  necessarily  pr*  suppose  rateraedfafte  channels  u1amn?h'  WfctCfe 
fftTfje*  tows ;-  tor  i>  tliHte**itted,  itrthe-atate,  nothme  bat  the  enprf- 
eiiMUft  and  jnonciiiafy  will  of  one,  noehknj  would  'be  *fi*et),  *n£  no 
SandamitilaJ  laws* 

uTbe  nansi  hatarftl  hternMrifatefovter  -h  that  of  thantfftfKfy, 
•which  enters  in  some  measure  into-  tho- aery  essence  of  monarchy,  the 
(fundamental  maxim  of  whictiie  ntnM*<irchy*oit9kitiiy?  **  noMtity, 
W1*>UurcA,  beta  despot." 

A  body  of  nobility  canoe*  exist,  unless  there  arses-exists  latfdetf 
psoperty.  It  is  for  Ibis  reason,  there  is  no  nobility  n>  Asia,'  no 
hereditary  property  in  land,  no  chartered  towns,  wo  capitulations 
"between  the  prince  and  the  people.  L«1  ns  call  only  such  absolute 
^governments;  for  it  is  kHe  to  cell  a  prince  absolute,  who  has  a 
powerful  hereditary  aristocracy  to  check  his  power;  and  Where 
corporate  towns  are  to  be  found,  having  raws,  to  which  they  *e»n  ap- 
peal, it  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  capricious  despotism. 

1ft  France,. during  the < old  governrfrent,  a  civil  suit  against the 
crown  was  not  more  extraordinary  than  in  England,  and  the  cause 
'was  as  often  gained  by  the  subject  as  it  is  here;  add  ft  appears  thrft 
•we  perhaps  owe  more  to  those  fundamental  laws,  on  which  the 
judical  power  is  constructed,  for  tbe<freedom  we  enjoy,  than  to  the 
defence,  or  advantages  we  reap  from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
A  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  with  a  jury,  without  dispaYtfge» 
mentto  the  house,  is,  perhaps,  assure  a  way  of  obtaining  jnsttce,  as 
any  other  means  "which  could  be  devised ;  tmd  in  la  simple  monarchy, 
a  similar  court  of  justice  being  established,  it  does  not  appear  clear, 
that  a  priuce  wottfd  he  so  rash  and  foofish  as  to  take  any  sffcps  'to 
treertbrow  h. 

The  BrHisb  people  are  accustomed  to  look  on  every  otter  tiaffoh 
bat  themsehes  as  slaves;  but  in  many,  the  personal  freedom  of 
individuals,  under  other  governments  on  the  comment,  was  very  we! 
secured,  and  in  .some. cases  even  better  than  here .  ft  must  be  allowed; 
however,  that  if  the  superiority  be  on  our  side,  it  is  owing  rather  to 
the  judicial  constitution.  The  principle  on  which  the-  laws  are  ad- 
ministered, and  which  is  in  itself  a  fundamental  law,  is  more  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  tribunalists  than  to  any  superior  watctrfutnessftfthV 
House  of  Commons ;  bat  will  any  one  assert  that  the  admidistrattoti- 
of  justice,  or  any  other  human  institution,  has  a  claim  to  absolute 
-perfection  1  Sicily  is  a  monarchy ;  hut  if  it  groan  under  rfespotfl&fftt 
that  evil  flows  not  from  the  sovereign,  hut  from  Tbaaifcfocracy  arar*1 
thehrwTOT.  **-• 

/  *o 
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^umeiwei,  awn  iibq  a  cnwirry  wen  npcioseu,  wen  cunavuieQ, 
w«M  olad  and  well  lodged,  we  my  rest  Ysstrred,  tan* 
bath  us  ft  regauds  personal  stiuiity  mm!  property,  cMuof  w 
ill  administered,  even  though  Hie  manner  of  bwrdkrg  and 
be  dnuurent  unsm  our  own !  we  ought  to  reeowect  that  cnmtrtc, 
of  the  people*  hove  mom  influence  am  these  things  tbor* 


of  ehe  states,  to  which  we  allude,  exwt  no  more;  undrew  of 
them  but  vsbat  had  cfcejenernosd  from  their  original  HtttrtotJona:  yet 
Tuscany,  under  the  Grand  Dates,  was  a  striking  example  that 
freedom  —y  exist  hi  snuffe  monarchies;  tiiatits  very  smalt  extent 
rendered  to  aeabie  to  defend  itself  is  wot  the  fault  of  its  government, 
but  an  caret  to  fee  bmonaid.  Bat  if  tbe  British  government  deviate 
from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  its  institution,  or  if  its  necessarily 
inherent  fcdiuus  destiny  its  energy,  wno  wnl  insnje  its  indefinite 
existence  T  or  wit  any  one  be  to  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  to  expect 
that  a  government,  which  avows  one  principle,  and  acts  on  another, 
can  be  considered  as  perfect  t 

It  is  from  the  conviction  we  fed  of  the  inconveniences  of  enjr 
present  system,  that  ooe  may  be  induced  to  consider,  what  are  the 
desiderata  to  be  found  in  monarchy?  if  tbe  defects  are  more  easy  to 
be  guarded  against,  than  those  under  which  we  at  present  labor,  why 
should  we  dread  the  abuse  of  the  one  more  than  that  of  the  other? 

it  does  not  seem  to  require  any  farther  arguments  to  prove  to  thcoe, 
who  have  meditated  on  governments  in  general,  that  monarchy  if 
distinguished  from  despotism,  by  the  monarch  governing  according  to 
law;  tbe  despot, according  to  his  caprice  alone.  Tbos,  as  we  have) 
■hnatlj  observed,  it  is  essential  to  a  monarchical  government  to  have 
ianutamenfal  laws,  and  that  these  be  immutable ;  for,  if  they  did  not 
exist,  they  couM  not  direct  the  conduct  of  the  prince ;  his  will  alone 
would  be  substituted  for  them,  and  the  government  would  be  des- 
potic 

Whenever,  in  a  state,  there  exist  constitutive  laws,  and  they  be 
invariable  and  well  known,  the  line  is  drawn  between  freedom  and 
slavery ;  and  if  tbe  ministers  of  government  violate  them,  the  nation 
have  a  just  right  to  appeal  to  the  primitive  tsompact,  which  is  the 
basis  of  its  obedience.  Admitting  this  reasoning  to  be  just,  there  has 
bean  no  reason  hitherto  shown,  why  those  laws  which  insure  the 
personal  freedom  of  indMdnah),  such  as  the  habeas  corpus,  the  trial 
by  jury,  the  form  of  warrants,  Ac.  as  they  exist  in  Britain,  might  not 
become  fundamental  laws  in  a  simple  monarchy.  These  laws  forming 
the  basis,  on  which  the  sovereign  rests  his  authority,  it  follows  that  it 
is  both  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  comply  with  them. 

In  mouascbieal  governments,  many  are  the  gradations,  which  are  to 
kaiuumd*  between  those  which  approach  the  nearest  to  despotism,  and 
such  as,  by  the  limitation  of  the  supreme  power,  resemble  the  British 
•constitution.  Moat  of  the  monarchies  of  the  continent,  which,  within ' 
dm  last  twenty  years,  have  betrayed  marks  of  external  debility  and 
interior  corruption,  and  have  consequently  been  overthrown,  from  the 
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iodUeMDce  and  discontent  of  the  people,  m»y  be  oomWwwi 
the  following1  head*  'few  of  tbemhave  had  fundamental  krws^^o 
jntecitft,authentic,  and  permanent,' that  recourse  could  hehedtoJaem, 
ibaui  eases  regardiug£he  rights  of  indiriduak.  • 
tii  wAanonarehy  well  ordered 'does  not  at  all  preclude*  the  estafenshttieat 
*df  the  principles  of  its  constitution,  nor  the  rale  of  its  pentical  -govevfc- 
*ment>  the  supports  of  freedom,  nor  the  security  of  property.  >  Neither 
'docs  it  hinder  the  ptxnnulgation'oflaws,  nor  the  functions  of  those 
bodies,  wax*)  are  the  depositaries >ef  them;  the*  amtai  placed  to  the 
poster  of  imposing  these  laws,  and  those  to  the  faculty  of' remon- 
strance, the  hereditary  successionto  the  throne,  and,  ill  short,  alMbat 
:which  <eonsliuues  the  ftindamentas  maxims  of  the  government**  might 
*be  preserved  in  a  code,  or  national  *egister,  where  these  gnear  points 
'might  be  formally  inserted,  clearly  set  forth,  and  immutably  passed • 

Jn  •  such  a  system  of  monarchical  rule,  it  does  not  appear  t hat  the 
people  would  be  slaves,  nor  could  the  sovereign  find  among  hie  subjects 
any  set  of  men,  either  powerful  or  depraved  enough  to  assist  htm  in 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  his  subjects.  As  long  as  the  judicial  were  so 
constituted,  as  to  be  separate  from  the  regal  power,  how  could  the 
•tavs  be  set  aside  ?  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  method  of  destroying 
ireedom.  Montesquieu  says,  "  if  ia  a  monarchy  the  sovereign  were 
himself  to  sit  as  judge,  the  constitution  would  be  destroyed/' 

Many  of  the  advantages  of  a  monarchical  government  existed  in  the 
small  state  of  Tuscany;  the*  nation  looked  up  with  confidem*  -to 
Jaws  which  they  revered,  and  by  which  they  abided  with,  pleasure ; 
'tile  prince  acted  according  to  them,  and  they  wese  equally  binding* on 
•Jiim  as  on  his  people.  .     ,    .     »    , 

.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  W  biggish  travellers,  who  in  fanner 

*  times  visited  regal  France,  it  is  weMfcuown  that  many  of  the  advantages 
>me  have  above  described,  were  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  and  if  the 
portion  of  freedom  felt  in  that  country  were  not  as-  perfect  as  might 
-he,  it  certainly  did  not  result  from  a  thirst  of  despotic  power  m  the 
sovereign,  but  from  a  want  of  perfection  in  the  laws*  by  which  the 
freedom  or  happiness  of  the  subject  were  secured.  Thepathaasents 
<of  France  had  always  influence  enough  in  the  state  to  represent  any 
•grievances  which  might  have  arisen,  and  it  was  never  yd  asserted,, thai 

*  the  prince  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  the  people*  a*  .to 
deny  a  remedy  merely  to  prevent  them  from  increasing  that  security  or 
•happiness.  If,  therefore,  these  parltameuUioiade  no  representations  of 
•the  kind,  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  the  king*  werei  to  assume*  that 
an  evil  existed  which  it  wa»  his  business  In  remedy*  —% 

*  'list  us  now  advert  to  the  advantages,*  which  a  monarchy,  suet*  as 
has  been  described,  has  over  eur  boasted  British  constitution*  as  it  arista 
in  speculation. 

•  Jn  the  first  place,  though  it  he  equally  held ^ns  a  maxim,  tbatxjfee 
Wog  can  do  no  wrong,  yet  he  was  not  so  shielded  to  thatrespctt  fkuau 
-public  censure  as  in  England ;  he  was  also  sensible  he  might  do  right. 
He  was  allowed  and  admitted  to  ha»e<*  ftK^ty  *ktoa~ibiiin*tf  *rf 
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g,  which  can  hardly  be  said  tobe-admit^ 
ted*  according  4o  the  fictitious  theory  of  the  Bsitish  system.  ^ , : .  * 

JTiJf eefcug  that  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  automaton,  he  was  mete 
likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  seal,  to  net  a  great  and  a  good  part ; 
andrfhaagh  ifcoannofc  be- supposed  that  every  prince  who  succeeds'will 
J*ahero,iyet,  if  he  have  the  seeds  of  firtae  within  bun*,  they  will  be 
developed.  If  he  have  (hose  of  vice,  they  may  also  spring  up,  but  the 
ambus  and  laws  of  the  state,  upheld  by  the  interests  of  the  various 
e)asses/wtlloppoaea>svhie#eni  barrier  to  the  incroachments  of  ties. 
potiftn.  In. England,  we  are  so  jealous  lest  our  sovereign  should  be 
bad*,  that  we  deprive  him,  of  eirery  inoenti ve  to  be  great  - 

•  In  a  monarchy,  the  ministers,  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  have  full  time  to  employ  their  minds  in  the  discbarge  of  their 
dn|y ;  ^and^rhnHgh  they  have  the  public  opinion  to  preserve,  and  the 
approbation;  #f  the  sovereign  to  obtain,  they  are  free-  from  the  anxiety 
occasioned  by <a>  party  ever  ready  to  make  their  projects  fail  too  the 
.detriment  of  their  country,  rather  than  that  they  should  acquire  repu- 
tation. .  .Hence  the  factions,  to  which  the  British  polity  is  so  liable, 
have  no* place;  the  government  is  respected  by  all  at  home,  and. its 
agnate  abroad  ate  chosen  particularly  on  account  of  their  talents,  and 
not  it)  .order  to  secure  a  precarious  and  mercenary  support  from  fac- 
tious individuals. 

»  Such?  a  government  alone  can  adopt  fixed  maxims  of  political  con- 
duct ;,  it!  can  foresee  events,  aod  prepare  for  them ;  it  is  not  a  govem- 
mnnt- lahose  movements  are  purely  passive,  as  we  have  shown  'the 
British  to.be,  acting'  only  from  external  impulse;  it  cau  operate 
uniformly  to  a  particular  object,  having,  as  it  were,  the  initiative  of  its 
onmnaoventente  within  itself,  It  is  capable  of  that  prudential  secrecy, 
wbitthy  in  war,  as  •  well  •»  uegociation,  .is  highly  essential. to 
success;  it  •  obtains  confidence  abroad,  because  there  are  no 
captions  men,'  who  often  imprudently  call  for  papers  and  documents 
to  be  made  public ;  and  by  that  means,  while  they  create  distrust 
tovfftr»A*  the  government,  the  safety  of  individuals  is  often  cruelly 
*povt*d.  nita.  What  must  the  Spaniards  think  of  the  confidence 
they  ought  to  repose  .in  the  British  government,  when  it  was  daily 
fiwpeettdf  a  party  would- come  into  power, .  who  would  abandon  the 
peninsula  I  Will  they  not  say,  "  if  the  British  government .  is  «ot 
ptrfidiotfs»<s«reJy  it  is  so  unstablej  tliat  we  can  trust  it  no  more  than 
if-  it  were- poof esavdly  treaehefcous  V  ■  It  has  already  been  attempted, 
,40  the  farmer  putt  of  this  treatise,  to  show  the  inconsistency  and  self- 
counteracting  principle  of aur  polity  :  many  will  revert  to  the  old  idea, 
JthettnJl  kingsianr  tyrants  in  <tbehe  hearts;  it  has  bern  demonstrated 
..that  it  u  ueithec  then*  daternst,-nor  b  it f  very  likely  to  be  tbeir  inclina- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  farther  answer  to  make,  it  must,  however,  be 
•Stated*  that  the  leaders*  of.  factions  in.  popular  government*  have 
aiwass  been  mora  psonn  to  the  abuse  a£  power  than  hereditary  mo- 
nqichs*  - M\k  miasked,  whether: at  would  not  be.  a  badge  of  the  most 
*bJt«fr.ala*fit#'/to/  havn  tanes^^mposed^witbouil  t be. consent  -of  the 
different  orders  of  the  state,  it  may  be  answered  that  no  such  co:<- 
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dttion  b  necessary  to  monarchy.  And  if  it  were,  no  monarch  ootid 
e¥e*  hate  ventured,  from  his  own  authority,  to  impose  as  man  y  as  w* 
IttVe  experienced  in  this  country  since  1088 ;  and  while  by  this  means 
a  greater  som  has  been  raised  on  this  people  than  any  other  hi  pro** 
portion  ever  yet  known,  the  factions,  which  have  contended  for  power, 
hate  sor  perverted  the  expenditure  of  them,  that  the  greater  part  may 
be  literally  considered  as  wasted.  If  Great  Britain  has  been  pttf» 
tgfcrous,  rich,  and  powerful,  during  'the  above  period,  it  has  been 
certainly  in  spite  of  these  defects,  and  not  in  consequence  of  then). 
-  The  advocates  for  the  parliamentary  < system  object  to  pitt-e  Mo- 
narchy, by  saying,  "  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  while  you  have  a 
great  and  good  man  at  your  head,  monarchy  may  perhaps  be  the  best 
of  governments;  and  we  may  even  allow  that  the  chance  may  bfe  in. 
favor  of  his  merits,  on  the  supposition  of  his  bemg  well  instructed ; 
fait,  should  that  happen  to  fail,  what  remedy  have  you  to  offer  in  fttrt 
'case?  it' is  then  you  would  regret  there  were  no  parliament  to  oppo*£ 
htm;  and  your  prince  would  enslave  you  without  your  being  feble  & 
oppose  one  single  barrier  to  his  usurpation."  y 

Let  it  first  be  remembered,  that  a  violation  of  the  futidamentaHaw* 
of  the  monarchy  by  the  sovereign  is  not  so  easy  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. If  Hie  public  cry  out  against  this  breach  of  faith,  -  by  what 
means  can  he  inforce  it?  His  army  must  stand  by  him,  but  it  itf  ctntf- 
posed  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  of  his  empire : '  such  ari  antfy 
-would  scarcely  ever  be  the  dupes  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  prince4. 
Should  he  find  other  means  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  law,  and  thaft  ft 
was  submitted  to  at  the  moment,  stilt  such  an  act  would  never  becdnie 
•a  precedent ;  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
in- the  practice  of  the  government/  When  a  great  representative 
'assembly,  by  a  vote,  oversteps  a  fundamental  principle,  it  receives  a 
kind  of  sanction  from  the  fiction  carried  with  it,  that  it  is  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  nation.  If  the  public  opinion  declare  against  it,  though 
'€very  one  sees  that  the  assembly  has  ceased  to  be  the  people,  yet  the 
Spirit  of  faction  will  support  them,  and  that  spirit  will  mask  itself 
fender  the  title  of  the  people.  The  long  parliament  thus  deprived  the 
people  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  treason  ;  and  they  violated  the 
articles  of  that  very  petition  of  right,  which  they  had  obtained  from 
'Charles: 

In  comparing  the  two  foregoing  propositions,  admitting  them  each 
to  be  fraught  with  their  peculiar  inconveniences,  it  seems  much  more 
easy  to  find  redress  in  a  monarchy,  than  in  a  popular  government ; 
and  for  this  reason — the  Monarch  stands  alone.  He  sets  himself 
against  the  laws,  and  the  public  opinion.  As  an  individual,  he  has 
fewer  means  of  resistance  to  the  general  will,  than  an  assembly,  who 
pretend  to  represent  the  nation,  and  who  call  themselves  the  people. 
Thus  the  grossest  acts  of  tyranny  were  committed  by  the  National 
Convention  in  France,  against  that  very  (feople,  in  whose  name  they 

*  Aristotle  Wit  I.  3.  cap.  10.  *•!  4  vvXtad  Jt  /sWiXndt  *a)  «6  rvfottndi  to  rwfty 
_t*i  Wffe* .    OX  yif  irotfrai  jp*mmy*n  *****  «o&;  £mn\uf  tofe  U  tvf&nm  (naif*  ♦ 
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>|lat*jwmulgated»  This  sometimes  -divide  the-  nation  into  two  pap* 
\ie*,,au4  the  most  atrocious  and  profligate  Bide  with  them;  thai* 
assume,  exclusively*  the  name  of  THE  PEOPLE*  the  better  sort  are 
tefUced  by  that  meaut  to  be  no  more  than  the-metioks,  or  denims* 
of -Athens,  without  being  citixens,  by  this  prevention  of  terms.  The 
acts  of  this  party  assume  the  semblance  of  law,  founded  oa  the  fiction, 
^eat  they  still  are  what  they  were  in  the  origin,  of  their  institution,  a#d 
the  very  perversion  of  the  constitution  becomes  .the  constitution  itself! 
Evident  as  this  fallacy  may  appear,  it  becomes  seditious  and  treason- 
able, to  utter  tt>  and  the  evil  becomes  permanent;  the  consent  of  the 
people  is  thus  assumed  Jto  overthrow  that  very  unity. of  ppioum, 
which  they  may  cherish  against  it. 

In  both  cases  above  ^escribed,— that  is,  first — a  .Monarch  en- 
devouring  to  render  himself  a  jiespot,  or  a  body  of  npieseatativ** 
roundly  asserting,  "  We  are  the  nation,  and  you  are  all  nothing,  but 
individuals  j"  all  that  can  be  observed  is,  that  both  the  governments 
have  degenerated  from  their  origtual  spirit,  and  that  each  government 
ought  to  be.  brought  back  to  its  own  principle. 

In  the  one  case,  bis  successor  may  revert  to  the  old  system ;  but 
if  the  reigning  Prince  be  obstinate,  his  subjects  havona  other  resource, 
but  in  open  resistance  to  bis  power.  In  the  other  case,  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  body  so  constituted^  £s  the  assembly  above  described,  * 
will  have  the  candor  to  confess,  that  they  are  not  constitutionally 
what  they  announce  themselves  to  be  1  They  will  be  more  obstinate 
-than  the  Monarch  above  described  ;  and  from  their  connexions  in  the 
provinces,  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  terms.  Indeeo% 
in  all  such  examples  it  will  be  found,  ihat  they  have  ever  succeeded 
entirely  to  subdue  the  people,  and  continue  their  career,  until  a 
military  despot  destroyed  their  power. 

History  has  furnished  us  with,  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  government,  but  either  from  intestine  war,  or  conquest 
from  without*  Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  monarchy,  because 
there  is  no  remedy  for  its  abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a. greater 
degree,  against  any  other  form.  Each  is  borne  with  as  long  as  pos- 
sible,, and  when  the  evil  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation  either 
"rises  against  it,  or,  not  having  the  means  o(  so  doing,  sinks  into  abject 
degradation  and  misery. 

The  great  errorvof  all  statesmen  has  been,  to  imagine  they  could 
form  a  government  to  stand  for  ever.  This  is  impossible ;  for  what- 
ever government  be  constituted,  it  will  only  remain  what  it  was  in- 
tended to.be,  until  the  principle,  t>n  which  it  is  founded,  ceases. to 
actuate  it, 

.  From  the  above  it  appears,  that  a  Prince,  who  tramples  on  the 
laws,  of  his. kingdom,  is  in  greater  danger  of  being  reduced  to  retract, 
than  such  an  assembly  as  has  been  described.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
may  sometimes  be  too  strong  for  the  former;  the  latter  will  always 
find  means  to  arm  one  portion  of  the  nation  against  the  other,  and 
thais  cause  the  greatest  evils.  Despotism  is  less  likely  to  take  a  deep 
roat,  when  introduced  by  a'  legitimate  monarch,  than  when  it  is 
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brought  forward  by  a  combination  of  powerful  oligarchs,  who  alway* 
find  means  to  enslave  their  countrymen  in  detail. 
-  It  appears  from  this  reasoning,  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  may 
be  as  well  secured  in  a  monarchy,  as  in  any  other  form  of  government;' 
that  to  attribute  the  evils  resulting  from  the  degradation  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  the  government  itself,  is  fallacious.  The  abuse  of  the  best 
of  laws  produces  mischief,  hut  the  law  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  that 
account.  If  we  acknowledge  a  trial  by  jury  to  be  au  excellent  institu- 
tion, ought  we  to  assume,  that  it  is  bad,  because  it  may  be  sometime* 
in  the  power  of  a  bad  man  to  pervert  its  beneficial  purposes  ? 
.  The  theory  of  the  British  government,  taken  in  the  abstract,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  human  mind. 
The  objections  to  it,  made  here,  are  not  under  a  supposition,  that  the 
practice  once  was  what  writers  have  described :  had  that  ever  been  the 
case,  it  were  moTe  easy  to  propose  a  method  of  reducing  it  to  its- 
original  principle.  If  any  man  deny  this  position,  let  him  say 
at  what  period  the  practice  of  the  government  coincided  with  the: 
descriptions  we  have  either  from  Blackstone,  De  Lolme,  or  Montes-* 
quieu,  or  any  other  writer:  and  if  he  do  not  choose  to  take  any  of 
these  as  the  ideal  model,  let  him  tell  us  where  it  is  to  be  found?  It 
is  to  be,  however,  lamented,  that,  with  all  the  security  we  enjoy  under 
its  protection,  it  should  be  subject  to  the  glaring  defects  above 
pointed  out;  and  if  any  one  openly  declare  his  doubts,  that  it  can  be 
divested  of  them  by  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing,  the  royal 
authority,  he  may  be  excused,  unless  his  adversaries  are  prepared  to 
point  out  at  what  period,  since  1688,  it  was  ever  free  from  them.1 

In  reasoning  on  the  structure  of  governments,  we  are  often  apt  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  writers.  Montesquieu, 
De  Lolme,  Adams,  and  others,  dwell  much  on  tbe  necessity  of  divid- 
ing the  legislative,  from  the  executive,  power ;  and  the  generality  of 
leaders  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  this  distinction  really  exists  ! 

In  republican  governments,  the  law  is  made  by  the  predominant 
faction ;  these  hold  the  offices .  under  the  government,  and  they 
execute  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  new  law  is  proposed1  in  parliament;  k  passe* 
both  Houses,  but  it  is  presented  to  the  King  for  his  sanction.  Until 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  a  law,  though  the  parliament  has  approved 
it;  and  it  is  laid  at  tbe  foot  of  the  throne,  rather  as  a  prayer  of  the 
nation,  assembled  by  their  representatives,  requesting  that  such  be 
made  a  law;  thus,  by  the  fiction  of  the  constitution,  even  here  the 
King  appears  tbe  lawgiver.  The  real  fact  is,  however,  that  according 
to  the  practice,  the  law  passed  and  sanctioned  is  no  other  than  the 
deed  of  the  predominant  faction/  In  both  these  cases,  the  legislative* 
and  the  executive  power,  seem  by  no  means  so  distinguished  as' 
writers  have  told  us. 

In  France,  tbe  legislative  power  was  no  sooner  assumed  by  tbe 
National  Assembly,  than  the  executive  was  transferred  to  them,  and 
the  throne  was  overturned. 

1  See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  III.  p;8. 
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If,  therefore, it  be  true,  what  most  writers  have  told  us,  thai  the 
separation  of  the  legislative,  from  the  executive,  power  is  the  basis  pifr 
all  free  governments,  and.  that  this  predicament  is  no  where  to  be 
found,  in  what  does  it  consist  1  .    ., 

Every  State,  and  every  form  of  polity,  reposes  entirely  on  certain 
fundameptal  maxims,  *n  which  the  whole  system  rests,  and,  frojn,. 
whence  the  spirit  of  its  laws  is  derived. 

On  these  principles,  the  tenure  of  all  property  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  that  is  distributed ;  it  also  constitutes  a  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  government.  .  ;  i 

All  these  maxims  have  no  other  origin,  than  public  opinion,  ac- 
quired by  circumstances,  either  of  conquest,  or  colonisation ;  of  this 
truth,  any  one  may  be  sensible,  who  has  considered  the  nature  of 
landed  property  in  America,  as  it  differs  from  that  of  England. 

The  religion  of  the  people  contributes  its  share  iu  conforming  the 
character  to  this  public  opinion.  All  regulations,  or  laws,  must 
depend  on  these  maxims,  for  the  power  of  the  government  depends 
on  them. 

When  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  nation  are  favorable  to 
freedom,  good  laws  may  be  enacted  :  when  they  are  at  variance  with 
it,  the  best  you  could  propose  would  be  disregarded,  or  even  rejected 
with  indignation. 

Two  opposite  causes  equally  operate  to  the  dissolution  of  govern-, 
meats ;  the  first,  when  the  government  deviates  from  the  opinions. 
and  maxims  ou  which  it  set  out ;  the  other,  when  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  mankind  are  so  changed,  as  to  leave  the  government 
without  their  support.  In  cither  of  these  cases,  the  government' 
must,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  a  change,  although  it  may  for  some., 
time  put  off  the  evil  hour  by  fictions  of  law,  and  other  subterfuges. 

Before  coming  to  a  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  some  remarkable  circumstances,  which  attend 'a. 
British  Prince.  .... 

it  is  an  essential  point,  first,  that  he  be  rational;  that  is,  that' lie 
have  the  use  of  his  understanding.  Thus  it  would  appear,  that  this 
presiding  mind  has  functions  to  perform  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  one  point  in  public  affairs^, 
where  he  is  ever  supposed  to  make  use  of  it.  5o  great  is  the  jealousy, 
lest  his  mind  should  be  expanded  by  liberal  knowledge*  that  the  heir-t 
apparent  is  precluded,  by  the  laws,  from  visiting  other  countries,  tha^ 
fee  may  pot,  in  his  travels,  imbibe  principles  of  despotism;  as  if  a 
Prince  of  England,  after  having  seen  the.  advantages,  which  bis  king^ 
domi  enjoys  from  the  freedom  of  the  laws,  would  fall  in  love  With  the 
miserable  desolation  of  Turkey  or  Morocco :  the  more  you  cramp 
his  mind  in  youth,  the  more  probably  it  will  become  irascible  ana 
tyrannical;  particularly,  if  you  cannot  prevent  flatterers  from  sur- 
rounding hun*  In  this  respect,  while  we  endeavour  to  form  a  Prince, 
capable  .of  presiding  over  a  free  people,  we  give  him  the  same  educa- 
tion with  those,  who  are  to  rule  the  most  degenerate  nations ! 

No  reflexion  is  here  meant  to  be  levelled  at  any  one ;  but  surely,  if 
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our  Urine es  feel  attached  to  their  country,  it  most  be  father  in  if**, 
than  in  consequence,  of  the  jealousy,  with  which  we  thus  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  sphere  of  their  acquirements. 

Another  very  illiberal  jealousy  subsists  against  the  Sovereign  Hi 
this  country,  which  can  never  do  Otherwise  than  give  occasion  to 
factious  men  to  render  the  Sovereign  odious  to  his  subjects,  mid 
which  is  often  maliciously  used  to  that  purpose — The  outcry  made 
Against  what  is  styled  back-stair  influence. 

Now  it  is  clear,  that  we  either  consider  the  Sovereign  a*  a  rational 
being,  or  as  a  mere  automaton  ;  if  the  latter,  to  what  purpose  does  the 
constitution  require,  that  he  be  neither  a  lunatic,  nor  an  idiot  ?  If 
the  former,  it  seems  somewhat  paradoxical,  that  he  should  receive  no 
light,  no  information,  but  what  is  given  to  him  by  a  cabinet  of  men, 
chosen  from  a  particular  faction.  This  curious  piece  of  refinement 
U  in  itself  nugatory ;  for  what  does  it  signify,  whether  your  Prince 
may  have  formed  an  opinion  contrary  to  your  own,  from  the  advice 
he  may  have  received  from  any  gentleman,  whom  he  may  honor  with 
his  notice  1  or,  whether  he  find  reason  to  differ  from  you  from  what 
he  has  read  in  any  author,  ancient  or  modern  ?  Would  yon  prosecute 
a  living  author,  (a  dead  one  is  out  of  your  reach,)  because  your  Prince 
were  to  adopt  from  his  writings,  a  sentiment  which  might  militate 
against  your  political  views  ?  This  would  be  an  excellent  ground  on 
Which  to  overturn  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Would  you  prevent  this, 
vou  had  better  pass  an  act  to  prevent  him  from  ever  learning  to  read, 
leaching  him  only  to  sign  his  name  1  Now,  it  is  clear,  you  cannot 
monopolise  the  mind  of  your  sovereign  by  any  other  means.  Yon  do 
all  you  can  to  cramp  bis  mind  when  young,  and  you  wish  to  make  a 
puppet  of  him  when  be  is  a  King  I 

The  thiist  of  power  is  at  the  bottom  of  aU  this:  in  order  to  govern 
'  more  effectually  in  bis  name,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  be  is 
a  tyrant  at  bottom ;  that  he  is  watching  every  moment  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  privileges ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  danger 
of  your  own  creation,  that  it  is  highly  proper  he  should  be  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  tutelage  :  and  while  no  scope  is  given  him  for  the 
display  of  virtue,  or  talents,  you  are  astonished  that  he  does,  not  dis- 
play them ! 

The  heir-apparent  cannot  improve  his  mind  by  travel ;  be  is  not 
permitted  to  follow  a  military  life ;  be  cannot  look  into  the  state  of 
the  fleets,  or  armies ;  he  cannot  interest  himself  about  the  revenues; 
no  foreign  negociations  are  permitted  to  be  shown  him:  to  what 
purpose,  then,  can  he  employ  his  time,  but  for  amusement?  On 
acceding  to  the  supreme  power,  if  he  is  anxious  on  any  point  in  public 
affairs,  he  cannot  ask  the  opinion  of  any  of  his  subjects,  but  thdse 
who  may,  perhaps,  be  the  least  of  all  acquainted  with  them,  and  who 
may  feel  a  personal  interest  in  keeping  him  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  dark.  * 

,,.lf>  after  so  many  exertions  to  deprive  a  Prince  of  those  advantages, 
to  which  the  noble  youth  of  this  country  owe  so  much ;  and  u  a 
Harrow  education  be  the  fittest  method  of  depriving  your  Prince  of 
every  virtue,  which  can  qualify  him  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  it  must 
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tritely  beaming, entirely  to  the  superiority  of  his  own  jpomdr  lifted 
by  riding  and  reflection,  if  be  still  have  advantages  SiinUcienfc.fr> 
absolve  him  from  the  insidious  imputations,  so,  artfully  thrown  upon 
him. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  conversed  with  all  peoplef  and  was 
eager  for  information.  He  was,  according  to  the  English  phrase,  an 
absolute  monarch.  Yet  his  people,  so  far  from  having  to  reproach 
his  memory  with  tyranny  and  t  oppression,  are  indebted  tft  bint,4or 
many  institutions,  which  have  rendered  their  condition  more  free  and 
secure.  But  Joseph  had,  in  his  youth,  every  opportunity  of  enlarging; 
the  sphere  of  his  own  mind ;  and  he  had  every  incentive  to  do  good 
to  hit  subjects,  not  merely  by  the  power  he  held,  but  also  by  the 
interest  he  felt  as  an  hereditary  Sovereign. 

How  can  we  hope,  in  this  country,  ever  to  have  these  advantages? 
Our  principles  have  so  much  jealousy,  lest  a  Prince  should  do  harm, 
that  we  deny  him  the  means,  while  endeavouring  to  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  the  science,  of  doing  good. 

Surely  it  is  more  natural  for  one,  who  has  a  permanent  and  here* 
ditary  interest  in  any  concern,  to  be  more  sincerely  attached  to  it,  than 
be,  who  is  never  sure  of  maintaining  himself  iu  the  management  of  it 
for  six  weeks  together ;  and  who,  besides,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
is  so  dependent  on  others  for  support,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  all  his 
friends  he  is  obliged  to  vitiate  the  execution  of  his  own  enterprises. 

The  comparison  made  of  a  simple  monarchy,  such  as  has  been 
described  and  the  British  government,  is  not  intended  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  in  this  country.  It  may,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  defend  the 
cause  of  Monarcbs,  and  to  show  to  those,  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  by  the  declamations  of  pretended  patriots,  that  a 
King  is  not  such  a  monster,  as  men  have  generally  supposed. 

If  they  consider  the  British  government  still  as  perfect,  let  them  yoj 
murmur  at  the  factions,  which  often  serve  to  paralyse  its  actions.  If 
they  wish  to  remedy  the  growing  evil  of  factions,  they  may  now  have 
less  reason  to  apprehend  evils,  and  more  to  increase  their  confidence 
in  their  legitimate  Sovereign. 

The  remarkable  words  of  Thomas  Windham,  to  his  children,  on  bis 
death-bed,  in  1636,  may  very  aptly  conclude  this  Essay : 

"  My  children,  we  have  hitherto  seen  serene  and  quiet  times  under 
our  last  three  Sovereigns ;  but  I  must  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds 
and  storms.  Factions  arise  on  every  side,  and  threaten  the  trauquillity 
of  your  native  country.  But  whatever  may  happen,  dp  you  faithfully 
Ipohor  and  obey  your  Prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown.  I  charge  you 
never  to  forsake  the  crown,  though  it  should  bang  on  a  bush." — Sa 
Hume's  History,  chap.  60. 

Had  the  people  of  this  country  been  penetrated  with  these  principles, 
what  evils  would  not  have  been  prevented  I 

%•  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  public  virtue  of  British  faction,  appears 
in  the  Circumstance  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas's  mission  to  Russia  ;^~Opjpo- 
sition  sending  Out  an  agent  of  their  own  to  counteract  the  Minister.  This 
trait,  if  true,  must  excite  indignation,  and  under  any  other  Government 
would  have  mat  with  its  deserts,  vit— the  Gallows, 
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THE  BUKli  OF  OTRANTO, 


To  the  Editor  qfthe  Pamphleteer,  London* 
-•  Sir,  Prague,  June  i;  1817* 

X  have  no  hesitation  in  using  your  pexjnissxon  to  insert;  ip 
your  work  an  answer  to  certain  calumnious  attacks  upon  tha 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  contained  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  a  former  number.  I  will  candidly  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  that  celebrated  man. 

We  studied  together  j — the  revolution  separated  us,  he 
entered  upon  public  business  and  I  emigrated.  I  regularly 
corresponded  with  hjnjt  until  he  became  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  procure  my  return  to  my  native  country. — I  found 
him  as  I  had  left  hint ;  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  kind  relation.  I  loqg  desired  to  speak  to  him  of  his 
political  career,  concerning  wftch  the  Journals  were  full 
of,T  contradictions,  their  language  fraying  varied  accordingly 
a^he  was  in  favour  or  in  disgrace.    One  <fey*  perceiving 

W#  «*«*«?*>  "I  ^V..«qb^iWlL^M,^rtif  .fctyit 
which  you  formerly  knew  me  to  possess  j  I  have  kept  an 
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account  of  every  transaction  of  my  life ;  read  these  two 
books,  and  afterwards  we  will  have  as  much  conversation 
upon  the  contents  as  you  think  proper." 

As  these  precious  notes  fennfat  present  the  grounds 
work  of  his  Memoirs  which  are  about  to  be  printed,  the 
public  will  be  enabled  to  judge  them.  I  saw  with  pleasure* 
that  if  my  illustrious  friend  had  been  guilty  of  faults,  he  was 
capable  of  detecting  and  correcting  them,  that  his  mind  had 
never  bent  but  *o  the  pressfcr£  of  the  times*  I  could  wish 
these  notes  to  be  published  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
when  I  read  them ;  by  the  polishing  of  the  style  they  will 
gain  but  little,  and  will  lose  much*  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  possessed  of  his  superior  talent  for  giving  aH  the 
explanations  to  whick  they  J*cL  Never-  did  I  read  a  better 
course  of  moral  and  political  instruction. 

The  outcries  of  every  party  in  France  agjrinst  the  Duke 
of  Otrantb,  aft  truly  woiiderful.  Nofhihg  makes  any 
impression  on  his  qpposers ;  neither  hi6  past  services,  nor  the 
uniform  character  of  moderation  and  generosity  which  he 
displayed  under  every  system,  throughout  a  long  and  pain- 
ful administration,  can  find  aiiy  favour  with  them* 

This  excessive  irritation  is  however  to  be  accounted  for  : 
the  credit  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Otranto  during  the. 
later  stages  of  hi6  political  career  was  immense  ;  the  hopfs 
of  all  the  nation  rested  on  him,  and  they  find  themselves  in 
some  measure  disappointed ;  each  individual  had  cherished 
illusions  which  6very  day's  experience  dissipates  and  de- 
stroys. 

Reasonable  men  call  to  mind  that  the  evils  which  they  efl. 
dtire  were  foreseen  and  constantly  pointed  otit  by  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,  and  that  the  only  cause  of  his  retirement  from 
ofcce  was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  second 
hid  efforts  for  their  prevention :  those  who  suffer  passion  to 
geftfee  better  of  their  x*easton,  in  their  inability"  to  trace  their 

V 
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tokfimtoUUS  tOL  any  other,  source,  make  him  the  object-  of 
jill;  their •  complaints, .  on  him  they  heap  their .  acctteat&ns. 
They  blame  him  for  every  thing  which  he  did,  abd  still 
more  for  that  which  he  did  not.  ■    *- 

,..  la  the  eyes,  of  some  the.  capitulation  of  Paris  rwas 
treasqn*— Although  that  capitulation  tfas  the  festdt  "of 
the  joint  deliberations  of  a  cduncii  of  all  the  leading  military 
characters,  they  attribute  it  tpjrim  alone*  Far  from  giving 
bun  credit  for  having  prevented  a  useless  effusfcn  of  blood, 
for  having  saved  Paris  from  destruction,  for  having 
exposed  himself  to  the  first  shock  of  a  reaction  for  -tfce 
salvation  of  those  who  Would  have  been  its  victims ;  they 
•blush  .not  to  charge  him  wkh  having  given  up  France  tQ 
Foreigners.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  they  add  is 
the  fruit  of  his  negociations.  Neither  the  force  of  events, 
nor  his  disgrace,  nor  his  exile,  nor  bis  proscription*  nothing 
in  fine  can  convince  the  ignorant,  the  empty,  the  preju- 
diced mind.     It  is  easier  to  blame  than  to  reason. 

In  the  eyes  of  another  party,  the  moderation  of  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  is  considered  as  perfidy;  his  courageous  ad  vigng 
of  an  ampesty,  as,  a  triumph  to  the  Buonapartists ;  the 
reports  which  he  published  to  gain  the  public  opinion  to 
side  with  the  king  in  opposition  to  those  who  invaded  his 
authority  under  a  pretence  of  better  providing  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  throne,  are  adduced  as  the  manifestoes  of 
personal  ambition*  Not  content  with  inveighing  against 
his  past  life,  even  hip  resignation  is  mads  the  subject  of  their 
reproaches.  They  say  that  in  his  retreat  he  forgets  to>de- 
fend  the  interests  of  society ;  that  be  consults  his  ease  rather 
thap*  his  fame ;  that  silence  is  a  Crime  in  a. man  who  has 
often  displayed  such*  k*fty  views,  and  such  strength  of 
.character :  .  they  attack  him  even  in  the  bosom  of  fafe 
family,  they  inquire  into  the  age  of  his  children,  they  ask 
for  what  prafiasstftn.ite  designvtbem  f  they  would  wish  to 
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asqwfrin  if.  they  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  hflposed  on 
&3Pfchy,tbe  name  of  their  father.  Do  they  not  kno*  that 
the  agpabbof  these  later  times  present  us  with  heroes  of 
their  age  in  the  military  profession  I 

The  childremof  the  Duke  of  Otvanto  cannot  surely  do 
better  than  profit  by  the  living  lessons  which  they  have 
under  their  eyes,  than  gather  from  his  lips  the  noble 
inheritance  of  his  great,  his  important  precepts, — than  peruse 
with  him  the  naixarive  of  events  which  they  thems* Ivds 
h&ve,  witnessed*  events  so  strangely  perverted,  so  distorted, 
that  ope  hardly  knows  which  most  to  admire,  the  falsehood 
X>f  the  write*,  or  the  listlesaness  of  the  readers  so  feeble  in 
their  reprobation  of  such  a  narrative.  To  the  children  of 
the  Duke  of  >  Otganto  above  all  men  does  the  truth  of  'the 
aphorism  of  Pope  apply,  which  is  taken  for  a  motto  to  the 
immortal  work  of  Cafaanis, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man."  { 

.-.The  fictions  will  never  forgive  the  Duke  of  Otranto ; 
they  knew  that  from  him  they  must  expect  no  compromise, 
that  they  can  never  regain  his  good  opinion,  and  that  he 
views  aa  the  commencement  of  anarchy,  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  claims  df  pride  in  the  place  of  the  law.  One 
answer  e£  hie,  which  I  heard,  I  shall  never  while  I  live 
forget.  A  person  sought  to  excuse  by  the  plea  of  excess 
of  zeal,  a  rather  disrespectful  sally  against  a  proclamation 
of  the  king— **  Reserve"  says  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  him, 
#t/ovr  zeal,  for  your  obedience" 

It  appears  to  me  that  Hertry  the  4th.  would  have  felt  the 
value  of  such  a  minister,  and  that  most  particularly  His 
incorruptible  good  faith  twould  have  prevented  him,  aft& 
having  laid  claim  to  his  services,  from  sacrificing  sfuctfk 
man  to  a  faction*  ;l 

13*  atwciocB  fable  which  has  been  founded  ujpbiil&k 
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death  of  Captain  Wright^  and  *fa*ch  you  pdWkhed  in  tiie 
number  of  the  Pamphleteer  which  appeared  on  die  MMh 
March,  is  absurd.  What  interest  could  die  Frcach 
Government  have  in  ridding  itself  of  so  unimportant  a 
personage?  The  moral  character  of  tfceDufce  of  Odranto  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  these  senseless  and 
groundless  aspaftfoni  of  malevolence. 

It  is  a  lamentable  circumstance,  that  at  this  day  courage 
should  be  wanting  to  do  justice  to  his  administration; 
whatevei  it  may  hare  been,  I  tfifl  not  join  in  the  unjust 
and  ungrateful  invectives  of  the  parties  who  flattered  him 
whibt  he  rendered  them  service,  and  calumniate  him  now 
that  he  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  so  doing ;  never 
did  I  feel  for  him  a  more  profound  esteem  or  a  more  tender 
attachment. 

I  hope  the  printing  of  his  Memoirs  will  clear  uf> 
the  doubts  of  honest  men,  and  silence  those  who  haVe 
no  other  feelings  than  prejudice  and  hatred.  As  to  the 
idle  talkers,  no  hope  remains  of  quieting  them,  since  they 
hear  nothing,  and  their  self-love  admits  of  no  gratification 
equal  to  that  of  having  the  last  word. 

In  a  future  letter  I  shall  enter  somewhat  at  large  into 
the  question  whether  the  Dttke  of  Otranto  could  have 
opposed  the  march  of  the  allied  forces  and  kept  them  out 
of  Paris.  It  is  very  clear,  to  me  at  least,  that  with  the 
regular  troops  he  could  not,  for  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and 
Napoleon  himself  did  not  think  it  possible :  his  abdication 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  he  had  no  hope  left.  It  is  said 
the  Duke  might  have  roused  the  nation  to  rise  against  the 
Foreigners ;— but  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  failure  of 
Napoleon  were  yet  bleeding,  and  the  Foreigners  seemed  to 
promise  help  rather  than  oppression.  The  present  moment 
is  every  thing  with  the  people. 

I  shall  next  inquire  whether  the  Duke  of  Otranto  has 
served  his  country  better  by  accepting  the  ministry  under 
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I«*  I«Bv  than  ke  woldd  bfn&ng  fran  ofe*  <><fl0 
lrittu^tance  of  o&ae  he  tans  been  enabled  to  Mttfeo*  j* 
hmt  *he  tage*  of  the  nc*>riaus « against  th*  vttnq«MMlt 
patty?  lie  had  moiroter*  a  chance,  he  might  yagoaaMft 
ho|»;to  Jhd»»  the  Boutbpqs  i*  recogpstfttid  JIKMAa* 
mred  the  interest  of  tfre  #*at  bo%a£afee  natiwfc  *» 
that  would  have  been4h&fbe|t  a*p^  tfc^ 
tpwdsestabl^ii^4b&^  .- 

••  J*  apposing  with  firmness  and  coujag^  a  $yst«m  <£ 
moderation,  to  the  extprniiof^pg  <M**W*<  ^hirf*,  wa$ 
geared  up  against  those  ,who  m  atjled  <B*pfM$#rtitfll9i 
he  was  equally  useful  *o  the  Royali^te  and  to.  those  ^h$ 
frd  grown  up  under  the  Revolution*,  ,  It  is  evident  tbft  he, 
was  not  actuated  by  personal  ambition  ip.  charging  himself 
with  the  administration  ;  had  he  been  ambitious,  he,  could 
Jjave  fprwacded  his  views  better.  His,  enemies  have  not 
been  at%  to  charge  him  with  making  gpqditions  for  hi|nself  j, 
nor  can  they  refuse  the  justice  of  acknowledging  tbft  he 
preferred  proscription  to  serving  a  party  whom  his  con- 
science disapproved. 

Had  the  Duke  of.  Otranto  withdrawn  from  office  on 
resigning  the  presidency  of  the  government,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  have  happened  ;  the  exasperation  and 
blind  rage  of  party  were  at  their  height.  Let  us  call  to 
mind  what  was  said  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  what 
has  been  revealed  to  us  of  the  combination  of  the  secret 
committees.  Meantime  the  first  transports  of  violence 
were  over,  the  passions  seemed  to  have  subsided,  and  the 
Sword  was  returned  to  its  scabbard.  I  have  heard  the 
Duke  of-  Otranto  reproached  with  the  formation  of  that 
chamber ;  I  will  state  how  ft  was  named,  in  spite  of  his 
opposition.  A  peer  of  France,  better  skilled  in  oratory 
flbm  in  the  art  of  government,"  affirms  that  the  Duke  would 
have  been  much  embarrassed  in  appearing  there.     Thli 

NO.  XtfL  '  Pat*/  "  VOL.  XI.  '  H 
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brings  to  my  recollection  another  circumstance  of  his  life, 
which  was  related  to  me  by  Messrs.  Malouet  and  Cazales. 
He  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister  of  the  general  police  in 
die  time  of  the  republic;  he  had  filled  that  of  embassador  at 
Milan,  and  at  the  Hague,  and  had  occasion  there  to  combat 
the  dreadful  doctrines  of  anarchy;  his  sentiments  had 
displeased  the  constitutional  club  which  was  established  at 
Paris,  and  which,  though  more  moderate  than  the  ancient 
Jacobins,  overawed  the  government. 

Several  members  of  that  club  affirmed  in  a  similar  manner 
that  the  Duke  would  be  afraid  to  appear  there.  The  only 
answer  they  received  was,  their  finding  next  morning  the 
doors  of  their  place  of  meeting  closed  up,— rand  they  were 
never  opened  afterwards. 

Had  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  been  followed 
when  he  proposed  it,  the  party  called  the  Ultras  woyld 
never  have  been  formed,  and  France  would  not  have  betia 
torn  by  factions. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c. 
Le  Chevalier  de  la  Roche  St.  Andre. 
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Preliminary  Observations. 

In  contradiction  to  specious  arguments  and  gloomy  predictions,  it 
has  now  been  proved,  by  nearly  nineteen  years  experience  in  die 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  that  paper  money  answers 
every  purpose  of  specie,  as  a  circulating  medium ;  and  that  with* 
out  any  inconvenience ;  nay  even  with  considerable  advantage  to 
the  Nation ! 

In  the  able  and  laborious  work  "  On  the  Wealth,  Isomer  and 
Besources  of  the  British  Empire,"  the  author  says :    «  All  must 
agree,  that  from  the  period  when  the  National  Bank  was  restrained 
from  issuing  specie  thert  has  been  a  progressive  prosperity,  and  a 
self-evident  increase  of  wealth  manifested  ;  not  only  by  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which  the  immense  loans  have  been  obtained  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  which  had  not  been  experienced  in  an 
equal  degree  before  that  period;  but  also  by  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  apparent  wealth  among  the  middling  as  well  as  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation 
of  taxes,  and  the  unexampled  high  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  have  both  in  their  habitations  and  mode  of  living 
exhibited  appearances,  which  indicate  an  accession  of  property, 
progressively  increasing  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  which  was 
not  obvious  during  the  same  period  anterior  to  1797." 
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In  favor  of  paper  money  it  may  also  be  asserted  as  a  truth,  that 

supposing  the  commerce  of  a  nation  to  require 

millions  of  cash  to  perform  the  office  of  a  medium  of  exchange  ; 
if  that  nation  has  the  specie,  and  can  establish  the  credit  of  the  like 
sum  in  paper,  the  specie  will  no  longer  be  wanted  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  medium  ;  but  may  be  turned  into  stock  in  trade,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  nation  thereby  increased.— For  instance  :  it  may 
be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  commodities  of  the  eastern  to 
be  sold  in  the  western  part  of  the  world  $  and  the  contrary  :  from 
which  traffic  a  profit  may  be  drawn  to  the  nation  exceeding  the 
interest ;  besides  employing  its  ships  and  seamen. — Or  it  may  be 
let  out  at  interest  to  foreign  nations. 

This  theory  is  also  corroborated  by  the  author  already  quoted, 
who  says— «'  The  exchange  of  property  through  a  circulating 
medium  composed  of  the  precious  metals,  is  perfectly  impractica- 
ble, independent  of  the  almost  incalculable  expence  of  it  to  the 
nation :  first,  from  the  capital  which  must  be  sunk  and  rendered  , 
totally  unproductive,  which  might  otherwise  give  vigour  and 
energy  to  productive  industry :  and  second,  by  the  loss  which 
must  arise  from  deterioration  by  sweating  and  by  wear.— .To  the 
saving  of  this  capital,  although  not  hitherto  obviftus,  Great  Britain 
is  indebted  for  much  of  that  wealth  by  which  she  has  been  dis- 
tinguished beyond  rival  nations."* 

The  great  advantage  therefore  of  a  paper  circulating  medium, 
seems  evidently  proved  both  by  reason  and  experience.  Yet  the 
throwing  a  great  additional  sum  into  immediate  circulation,  would 
probably  raise  a  little  the  price  of  commodities  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  the  like  sum  was  suddenly  dug  out  of  new  mines  and 
converted  into  coin.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the 
advantages  of  an  extensive  paper  currency  are  demonstrable.— 
Suppose  twenty  millions  of  paper  money  to  be  issued  in  Great 

1  GoM  and  silver  become  merchandize,  as  metals;  and  are  therefore  unlit 
for  a -circulating  medium;  being  liable  to  vary  so  much  in  real  value,  as 
frequently  to  induce  the  melting  and  sending  such  metallic  coin  out  of  the 
country,  as  merchandize :  thereby  depriving  the  state  of  even  the  quantity  of 
currency,  that  should  exist  in  it,  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  its  internal 
commerce,  manufactures,  &c.  and  obliging  the  government  to  be  continually 
on  its  guard  in  making,  and  executing,  at  a  great  expence,  laws  to  prevent 
this  injurious  exportation.  , 
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Britain,  with  the  authority  of  government*  by  which  twenty 
millions  of  gold  comes  to  be  exported  to  the  rest  of  Europe  for 
commodities. — This  increases  the  gold,  through  all  the  other  parts 
of  Europe,  twenty  millions ;  and  afiects  the  price  of  commodities 
only  in  proportion  of  twenty,  millions  to  the  whole  commodities  of 
Europe  :  It  therefore  constitutes  the  amount  of  the  disadvantage : 
But  the  advantage  to  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  profit  of  the 
whole  twenty  millions,  which  she  exclusively  enjoys. , 


The  foregoing  premises  being  admitted,  it  is  proposed  to 
government  to  raise  supplies  in  a  way,  that  far  from  being  onerous 
to  the  nation,  shall  on  the  contrary  be  serviceable  *  by  tending  to 
die  increase  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  national 
improvements  of  every  description :  at  the  same  time  that  these 
supplies  will  enter  the  public  coffers,  without  tarnation. 

The  scheme  projected  for  effecting  this,  differs  essentially  from 
any  former  modes  of  raising  money  in  this  country  j1  in  as  much 
as  it  is  founded  on  a  plan  by  which  the  government  becomes  the 
Under  instead  of  the  borrower ;  and  consequently  receives  interest, 
instead  ot paying  interest ! 


PLAN. 

1.  Government  shall  cause  to  be  passed  an  act  for  the  fabrica- 
tion (with  all  due  stipulations  and  precautions  to  prevent  coun- 
terfeits) of millions1  of  paper  money,  in  bills  or 

notes  for  various  sums  from  L.  ...  to  /*  .  •  .  •  said  paper  mo- 
ney to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases  whatsoever  in  the  United 

1  In  several  of  the  former  British  colonies  in  North  America  a  nearly  simi- 
lar plan,  on  a  small  scale,  was  adopted  about  the  year  1739r-and 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  success  and  advantage  to  those  colonies^  by 
rapidly  increasing  their  settlements  and  commerce. 

%  Twenty  or  25  millions  may  be  sufficient  to  begin  with :  but  no  doubt* 
in  a  few  years,  50  or  60  millions  might  be  issued  without  inconvenience ; 
and  even  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  state. 
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Kiqgdora  of  Great  Britain  j  and  the  counterfeiting  the  tame  mate 
felony  of  death. 

2.  The  money  thus*  created,  to  he  emitted  only  on  loans  and 
prior  mortgages,  on  unencumbered  freehold1  estates  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  double  the  value  of  the  sum  so  lent :  Said  loans  to 
be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  exceeding  ten  years  / 
and  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  ami. :  payable-  half  yearly  : 
Moreover,  one  tenth  of  the  principal  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  year,  (if  the  loan  is  for  10  years,  and  in  like  proportion 
for  other  terms),  and  loaned  out  again  on"  the  same  conditions,  for 
a  limited  number  of  years  ;  or  till  it  may  suit  government  to  stop 
renewing  said  loans ;  and  thereby  calling  in  and  destroying  said 
paper  money. 

3.  The  interest  only  arising  from  this  emission  of  paper  cur*' 
rency,  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 

w.  The  bills  or  notes  forming  this  emission  to  be  styled  and' 
called  mortgage  notes,  as  being  essentially  such. 

5.  That  for  the  more  easy  ascertaining  the  clearness  of  titles, 
a  separate  act  shall  be  passed,  to  oblige  the  recording  of  all  convey- 
ance^ mortgages,  &c.  throughout  the  United  Kingdom :  as  is 
already  practised  in  Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Scotland ;  the  West 
Indies,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America.* 

6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution, 
and  managing  the  same ;  there  shall  be  established  in  London,  The 
General  Loan  Office,  to  be  directed  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  government.  And  in  each  county  town,  an  agent,  or  a 
subordinate  loan  office,  to  receive  the  interest  and  instalments 
falling  due  in  each  county ;  and  forward  the  applications  made 

1  Under  proper  restrictions  and  precautions,  this  might  be  extended  to 
copy  MM  and  leasehold  estates. 

*  This  ma j  be  made  another  considerable  source  ofpublis  revenue*  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  public  utility;  as  tending  to  pre- 
serve clear  and  indisputable  titles,  and  preventing  fraud  and  imposition. 

By  the  frequent  failure  of  the  Country  banks  who  have  issued  notes; 
paper  money,  at  it  is  at  present  constituted,  is  likely  to  lose  public  confidence. 
Government  by  assuming  its  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  preventing  all 
circulation  of  notes  to  bearer,  hut  such  as  emanate  directly  from  its  own 
authority,  (similar  to  (he  coin  of  the  realm)  would  re-estabHsh  a  suitable 
confidence,  to  the  great  advantage  and  security  of  the  nation;  as  well  as 
benefit  to  the  public  treasury. 
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for  loans  in  such  counties,  with  appropriate  observations,  to  th£ 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  in  London  t  who  are  to 
be  alone  authorized  to  direct  and  superintend  the  whole  concern, 
relative  to  the  fabrication,  emission,  and  loaning  the  said  paper 
money,  agreeably  to  law. 

7,  That  to  prevent  the  evil  that  might  attend  an  over  quantity 
of  paper  currency  being  issued,  government  is  to  proceed  by 
degrees  in  authorizing  the  emission  of  the  same ;  and  thus  pru- 
dently feel  the  proportion  necessary,  which  it  could  not. previously 
calculate.  The  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  will 
alio  be  an  additional  means  of  regulating  emissions. 

8,  And  still  more  effectually  to  prevent  an  over  quantity  being 
extant  at  any  one  time,  government  to  allow  an  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  per  ann.  for  all  sums  lodged  in  the  several  loan 
offices,  during  the  time  the  owner  suffers  it  to  remain  there.  By 
this  means  the  due  proportion  of  money  that  should  be  current 
will  find  its  level,  and  will  adapt  itself,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
wants  of  the  country,  the  occasions-of  commerce,  &c. 

.  9.  The  Commissioners  of  the  General  and  County  Loan 
Offices,  to  take  an  oath  and  give  security  for  the  due  and  faithful 
execution  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  account  annually. 


(  A  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution,  is  annexed,  and  some  new  devices  and  contrivances, 
for  preventing  or  immediately  discovering  counterfeits  of  the 
ihortgage  notes,  will  be  given  separately,  should  the  plan  be  adopt- 
ed, in  whole  or  in  part. 

Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  require  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  able  artists  to  execute  them,  as  to  render  succesqfid for- 
geries impracticable.  This  can  never  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
metallic  coin.] 

Some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  foregoing  plan,  \f 
property  executed,  wouldprobably.be: 

1.  That  one  half  of  the  real  value  of  the  freehold  estates  of  die 
United  Kingdom,  might  be  converted  into  active  capital;  thereby 
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formating  die  country  at  large  with  a  medium  of  trade,  and  of  a 
kind  that  could  not  to  any  purpose  be  exported  or  hoarded  to  the 
injury  of  the  state  (as  is  the*  case  with  specie);  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  secure  /—each  bill  or  note  being,  in  fact,  a  fractional 
part  of  a  mortgage,  on  real  estate  of  double  its  value ! 

9.  The  present  Bank  of  England  notes  are  said  not  generally 
to  circulate  above  SO,  or  40  miles  round  the  capital :  Whereas 
the  proposed  mortgage  notes,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  and 
acknowledged -security ;  as  well  as  their  being  a  legal  tender  in  all 
cases,  to  the  revenue  and  to  individuals;  would  necessarily  have' 
an  universal  circulation,  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  From  the  foregoing  peculiarities  and  advantages  relative 
to  the  mortgage  notes,  they  would  soon  in  all  probability  render 
useless  the  present  country  bank  notes ;  which  ought  moreover, 
for  the  security  of  the  public  at  large,  to  be  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature ;  and  die  profits  of  those  banks  and  bankers,  to 
be  only  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  private  bankers  of  the 
capital/  By  this  means  the  circulation  of  the  government  paper, 
(the  mortgage  notes)  would  be  immediately  increased  and  extended, 
"  and  the  many  evils  and  distresses  prevented,  which  are  well 
known  to  arise  from  the  frequent  failure  of  the  provincial  bankers, 
(who  circulate  their  own  notes,  without  any  pledge  of  solidity  to 
the  public)."     Wealth  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire.1 

4.  This  secure,  abundant,  and  universal  circulating  medium, 
(as  well  from  itself  as  the.  manner  of  issuing  it,)  will  extend 
national  improvements  of  all  kinds,  by  enabling  all  proprietors  of 
unencumbered  estates,  to  borrow  with  facility,  free  of  any  extra- 
ordinary expence,  and  on  legal  interest,  one  half  of  the  real  value 
thereof:  And  as  no  doubt  there  will  be  numerous  applicants  for 
such  easy,  equitable,  and  beneficial  loans ;  money  will  thereby  be- 
come plenty  in  the  country,  with  all  its  attendant  advantages. 

5.  A  great  annual  sum,  and  continually  increasing  (as  the 
advantages  of  the  operation  become  more  sensible)  will  arise  to 
government  for  interest  (as  also  for  stamps);  which,  after  deduct- 

1  Paper  money,  of  any  description,  ought  only  to  be  fabricated  and  issued 
under  tbe  immediate  euthority,  and  in  the  name  of  the  mfreign  or  state, 
who  ought  to  be  its  surety.  (See  emtra.) 
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ing  charges,  may  be  considered   as  a  permanent  and  effktioc 
revenue  to  the  state. 

6.  A  considerable  profit  Will  also  arise  to  government  from  die 
wearing,  and  in  many  instances  total  loss,  of  a  great  many  of  the 
notes  for  small  sums  \  (as  is  found  to  take  place  with  the  Bank  of 
England  notes)  sufficient  perhaps  to  defray  the  ezpences  of  the 
County  Loan  Offices,  &c.  to  which  certain  fees  of  office  will  also 
be  attached. 

7.  In  short,  government  will  derive  all  the  advantages  which  the 
chartered  and  country  banks  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  ■  to  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  emission  of  paper  money ;  at  the  same  time  that 
both  government  and  the  public  will  have  a  far  superior  security 
for  such  emission  *  since  no  money  is  to  be  issued  but  through  the 
medium  of  mortgages* 

■  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  increase  of  the  Bank  of  England  profits, 
by  the  increased  circulation  of  their  paper  since  the  Restriction  Act  passed 
in  1797,  nearly  amounts  to  700,000/.  annually ! !  Why  should  not  the  govern- 
ment, consequently  the  nation,  derive  this  great  advantage?  The  right  of 
coining  money  is-*  prerogative  of  Majesty. — Bodin  (in  his  Republic,  book  i. 
chap.  10.)  relates  that  Sigismund  Augustus,  Ring  of  Poland,  having  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1543,  the  states  of  the 
country  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  in  which  it  was  asserted—"  that  the 
king  could  not  grant  that  privilege;  it  being  inseparable  from  the  crown* 
Ought  not  the  right  of  making  and  issuing  paper  money,  in  the  form  of  bake  , 
votes;  or  any  other  circulating  medium ;  to  be  equally  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  also  unalienable  f  And  can  there  be.  a  more  favorable  occasion 
of  exercising  that  right,  when  the  nation  is  now  accustomed  to  paper 
money,  is  sensible  of  the  many  advantages  attending  it,  and.  is  in  want  of  an 
increased  circulating  currency  ?— Should  it  however  be  deemed  impolitic  or 
unjust  to  interfere  at  this  time  in  so  great  a  degree  with  the  profits  of  that 
useful  corporation,  the  Bank  of  England ;  might  not  this  objection  be  done 
away,  by  employing  the  Bank  itself  to  issue  and  receive  the  mortgage  notes, 
on  a  commission ;  or  by  otherwise  modifying  the  plan  ?  The  restraining  the 
Bank  of  England  from  issuing  a  larger  amount  of  notes,  than  they  issued 
previous  to  1797,  when  they  paid  in  specie,  would  be  no  infringement  of  their 
charter;  as  it  was  granted  on  the  express  condition  u  that  they  should  be 
prepared  at  all  time*  to  exchange  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm  for  their 
notes.*  Nor  would  it  probably  be  considered  any  hardship,  sinoe  on  resum- 
ing the  payment  in  specie,  they  will  find  it  necessary,  for  their  own  safety, 
to  reduce  their  circulation; — which,  without  the  proposed  issue  of  mortgage 
notes,  would  prove  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
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&.  From  the  facility  and  equity  attending  this  mode  of  obtaining 
loans  on  mortgage  from  Government,  it  is.  probable  the  preference 
will  inmost  cases  be  given  to  it j  consequently  the  greatest  part 
of  the  money  hitherto  loaned  out  on  mortgage,  by  individuals,  not 
finding  that  employment,  wilj  in  all  likelihood  be.,  placed  in  the 
public  funds.  This  will  of  course  keep  up  their  value:  a  circum- 
stance generally  favorable  to  government  and  advantageous  to  the 
nation.   * 

9.  Finally,  this  scheme  while  it  confers  upon  the  country  a 
great  public  convenience,  tending  to  invigorate  agriculture,  trade,, 
and  manufactures  *  will  produce  the  same  result  as  if  an  actual 
tax  was  imposed  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  thus  raised  by  interest ; 
but  which,  instead  of  bang  felt  as  a  burthen,  will  confer  a  benefit; 
since  he  who  actually  pays  the  interest,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
more  than  an  equivalent  in  the  use  of  the  principal.— And  this  % 
mode  of  raising  a  revenue,  will  in  effect  spread  itself  more  equally 
on  all  property;  perhaps  more  so  than  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
real  tax  that  can  be  invented  *  since  every  one  that  has  the  money 
in  his  hands,  does  from  the  time  he  receives  it,  to  the  time  he  pays 
it  away,  virtually  pay  the  interest  for  it :  the  first  borrower  having 
received  the  value  of  it,  (to  use  for  his  own  profit)  when  he  parted 
first  from  the  original  sum*  Thus  the  rich,  who  handle  most ' 
,  money,  will  in  reality  pay  most  of  this  toa-equivalent  s  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  extend  over  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  this  view  it  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  produc- 
tive to  Government-  . 

Taking  the  medium  of  the  emission  and  circulation  at  only  40 
millions,  the  annual  revenue  to  Government  will  he  two  millions  g 
(and  this  without  taxation.)  But  in  a  few  years,  with  the  suppres- 
aon  of  the  issuing  of  Country  Bank  Notes%  in  all  probability,  it 
would  far  excqed  that  sum  I 

If  this  plan  could  be  extended  to  Ireland,  the  North  American, 
and  West  India  Colonies,  it  is  believed  it  would  prove  a  consi- 
derable accommodation  to  those  countries,  and  greatly  facilitate 
remittances  to  Great  Britain.— It  would  of  course  proportionabJy 
increase  the  projected  revenue. 
-1st  Feb.  181* 
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P.  S.  The  coDtemplatcd  payment  of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  lag- 
land,  will  unquestionably  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  ihtir 
paper  circulation:  which,  with  the  circulation  of  specie,  will  have 
the  practical  effect  of  rendering  both  inadequate  to  the  demand  of 
the  country :  and  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  Country  Banks,  at 
hare  and  are  likely  to  take  place,  must  also  greatly  reduce  the 
general  provincial  circulation  of  paper  money  g  •  which  will  be  fur- 
-  ther  reduced,  by  the  solvent  Country  Banks  being  compelled  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  paying  also  in 
specie :  the  result  of  which  will  be,  a  general  scarcity  of  the  cir- 
culating medium ;  and  a  consequent  want  of  accommodation  to 
die  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer  and  others,  by  means  of 
discounts  /  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  universal  distress ;  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  a  general  convulsion  in  public  credit !  This  dis- 
aster, which  may  be  fairly  anticipated  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  is  presumed  would  find  complete  relief  by  car- 
rying into  immediate  execution  the  proposed  plan,  of  issuing 
money  on  loan  and  mortgage. 

During  the  different  crises  of  commercial  distress  which  have 
occurred  in  the  last  25  years,  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  ex**- 
chequer  biUs  on  loan,  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturingand  other 
interests,  which  may  probably  soon  be  called  for  again :  but  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  such  an  expedient  would  probably  be  su- 
perseded by  this  projected  finance  scheme  being  timely  and  pro- 
perly carried  into  execution ;  with  such  modifications  and  amend- 
ments, as  superior  information  may  point  out. 

Finally,  considering  the  proposed  mortgage  notes  as  a  substi- 
tute for  metallic  coiny  the  saying  that  would  accrue  from  the 
deterioration  or  diminution  of  the  weight  of  metal,  (unavoidable 
fVom  the  use  of  coin)  and  the  profit  arising  from  the  usual  loss  of 
many  of  the  smaller  notes  •,  would  more  than  repay  the  whole  ex- 
pences  of  the  proposed  administrations  and  establishments,  for 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution  :  and  independent  of  the  general 
and  particular  advantages,  previously  stated  ;  the  nation,  by  avail- 
ing itself  of  this  substitute  for  the  precious  metals,  would  save  the 
interest  and  compound  interest  on  an  amount  of  bullion  equal  to 
that  of  the  sum  issued  in  paper.  This,  when  calculated  for  a  con- 
siderable term  of  years,  will  be  found  an  object  of  great  mag- 
nitude! 
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Suppose  gold  coin  issued  to  the  amount  of       -        .£40,000,000 
The  lots  on  14  years  compound  interest  would  be    40,000*000 

80,000,000 


Loss  in  28  years          ....  160,000,000 

Loss  in  42  years           -   .     -        -        -  320,000,000 

Loss  in  56  years          ....  640,000,000 

Deterioration  in  wear,  sweating,  flee,  in  the  *>  .  _.  _ 

course  of  56  years  (supposed)                   5  '      * 

Loss  of  specie  by  various  causes,  in  the  sea,?  .  AnA  AAA 

&c.  &c.  (suppose)  > 

Total  642,000,000 

Deduct  original  capital  40,000,000 

Remains  amount ;of  loss  in  56  years,  by  thel     £602(m(m 

use  of  GotD  Coin        ...        J  » 

Suppose  mortgage  notes  to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  .£40,000,000 
the  result  would  be. 

Gain  by  compound  interest  in  14  years           -  40,000,000 

Ditto                 in  28  years           -  80,000,000 

Ditto                 in  42  years            -  160,000,000 

Ditto                 in  56  years     v     -  320,000,000 

Gain  by  notes  lost,  burnt,  or  destroyed  byi  1  Q0Q  (K)0 

various  accidents  in  the  course  of  56  years  3  * 

Total  amount  of  gain,  on  the  substitution  pf  \ 

40  millions  in  Mortgage  Notes,  during  >  32 1,000,000 

56  years      --,-.--) 
Gain  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  likey 

sum  of  40  millions  in  (>old  Coin,  during  \  602,000,000 

the  same  period  5  (as  stated  above) -        -) 

Total  gain  to  the  nation  by  the  proposed  sys-  J  ^923,000,000 

tem  in Jtfty-six  years  -) 

■    in  ■  1       ■  1 
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(N.  B.  Nothing  is  charged  for  fabrication  on  either  side,  being 
•opposed  to  be  nearly  equal.] 

Thus  the  circulation  of  only  forty  millions  of  mortgage  nates, 
in  preference  to  gold  coin,  would  produce  a  difference  of  Jour 
millions  yearly  to.  the  advantage  of  the  nation ;  and  an  aggregate 
benefit  in  56  years,  of  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millions ! ! 

1st  March,  1816. 


Proposed  Method  of  carrying  into  execution  the  projected  Finance 
Scheme  of  a  General  Loan  Office. 

There  shall  be  established  in  London,  the  General  Loan 
Office  ;  the  business  of  which  shall  be  conducted  by  five  Com- 
missioners (to  be  styled  the  Commissioners  of  Loans)  assisted  by 
one  or  more  able  Conveyancers,  and  one  or  more  experienced 
Solicitors,  Land  Surveyors  and  Appraisers,  specially  attached 
to  said  office;  together  with  a  principal  Secretary,  and  die 
necessary  number  of  Clerks.  There  shall  also  be  attached  to 
the  General  Loan  Office,  a  certain  number  of  Inspectors,  (to  be 
>  styled  Loan  Office  Inspectors.) % 

There  shall  likewise  be  established  in  each  County  Tdwn  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  subordinate  Loan  Office,  (to  be  denominated 

the County  Loan  Office)  to  be  managed  by  a  County 

Commissioner  of  Loans,  assisted  by  a  Conveyancer,  a  Surveyor  and 
Appraiser,  a  Secretary,  and  one  or  more  Clerks  according  to  the 
extent  of  said  County. 

The  business  of  the  General  Loan  Office  to  consist  qf> 

1.  The  taking  the  orders  of  government  for  fabricating  and 
signing  the  paper  money  authorized  by  law;  and  denominated 
Mortgage  Notes. 

[To  facilitate  change,  and  render  a  very  small  quantity  of 
silver  coin  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  proposed  to  make 
note*  for  one  pound— one  pound,  Jhe  shillings— one  pound,  ten 
shillings,  and  one  pound,  ffteen  shillings  .—by  which  means,  with 
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Jkc  sUUingt  of  mall  change  any  fractional  turn  can  tie  com- 
pleted.] 

2.  The  emitting  the  said  paper  money  on  loan  and  mortgage; 
in  conformity  to  the  law  passed  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the 
proportions  directed  by  government,  who  are  to  control  the 
same. 

3.  The  causing  to  be  kept  regular  accounts  of  said  emissions, 
(according  to  the  amounts  ordered  by  government  from  time  to 
time)  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  their  respective  denomina- 
tions. 

4.  The  communication  and  correspondence  with  the  several 
County  Loan  Offices,  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  over  which  the 
General  Loan  Office  is  to  preside. 

5.  The  receiving  bom  time  to  time  from  the  County  Loan 
Offices,  their  reports  of  applications  made  to  them  for  Loans,  in 
their  respective  Counties  *  and  the  state  and  tab*  of  the  property 
offered  to  be  mortgaged,  as  security  for  said  Loans ;  supported 
by  the  report  of  the  County  Surveyor  and  Appraiser  thereon,  and 
that  of  the  County  Conveyancer,  respecting  the  title,  &c.  &c» 
together  with  the  observations  and  remarks  on  the  whole,  by  the 
County  Commissioner  of  Loans. 

6.  To  receive,  examine,  and  enregister  die  amount  of  install 
masts,  or  interest  reported  by  the  County  Commissioners,  to  have 
been  paid  uv  their  respective  offices,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
borrowers}  as  also  that  of  the  princif&f  when  repaid  into 
said  offices. 

7.  Finally  to  superintend  all  the  other  parts  of  the  administra- 
tion and  execution  of  the  Loan-Office  plan. 

The  business  of  the  Countt  Loan  Offices  will  be, 

1.  Toreceive  and  consider  the  several  applications  for  money  on 
loan  and  mortgage,  in  their  respective  Counties  j  and  keep  a 
register  of  the  same,  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
are  made;  adding  the  sum  desired  on  loan,  and  the  security 
proposed. 

ff .   If    said   proposal   appears    satisfactory,   to    cause  to  be 
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vafc^  the  security  oflered :— the  validity  of  the  tide  to  be  examin- 
ed ;— and  afterwards  to  report  on  the  whole,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  die  General  Loan  Office,  and  await  their  instructions  and  orders 
on  the  subject. 

■  3.  When  a  Loan  is  approved  and  authorised  by  said  Com- 
missioners of  loans,  to  receive  from  thdm  the  sum  to  be  sa  loan- 
ed ;  to  pay  the  same  to  the  parties  borrowing,  and  take  charge  of 
the  security  deeds  %  which  are  to  be  executed  per  tripUaxta,  (being 
printed  with  blanks  for  this  special  purpose.)  One  set  thereof  to 
remain  executed  in  a  bound  book,  to  be  kept  in  the  County  Loan 
Office  -,  another  set  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Loan  Office ; 
and  the  third  to  be  delivered  to  the  mortgager  (for  his  information) 
with  the  time  and  proportion  of  the  several  payments  falling  due, 
(both  of  the  interest  and  instalments)  distinctly  written  thereon. 
For  all  which,  certain  fixed  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgager. 

[It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  mortgager,  if .  able,  may  pay  the 
whole  or  any  part  exceeding  the  instalments  fixed,  at  any  time 
widun  the  term  *  and  a  proportionate  deduction  of  interest  shall 
be  allowed.him.  But  that  when  any  borrower  fails  in  payment  of 
his  instalments  on  the  day  fixed*  he  is  to  be  charged  with .  interest 
on  the  instalment,  till  paid :  otherwise  the  office  would  be  preju- 
diced by  not  having  the  principal  to  let  out  anew,  and  the  interest 
to  answer  public  purposes.  So  much  of  such  interest  on  the 
instalments,  .  is  to  be  called  broken  interest,  and  is  to  make  a 
separate  article  in  the  accounts.  Its  quantity  is  proved  from  the 
back  of  each  mortgage  $  (the  time  when  the  instalments  were  due 
appearing  there)  and  also  in  the  day-book  and  ledger.  This 
broken  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  with  the  interest 
on  the  loans,  being  equally  a  profit  to  government.] 

4.  The  County  Commissioners,  besides  issuing  the  mo.ney  sent 
to  them  by  the  Commissioners  of  Loans,  are  also  to  exchange 
notes  too  much  worn  for  circulation ;  and  for  which,  a  particular 
sum  of  new  notes  is  to  be  allotted. 

5.  To  keep  separate  accounts  of  all  sums  deposited  in  the 
several  County  Loan  Offices  (agreeably  to  plan),  and  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  same  with  interest  due  thereon ,  at  4  per  cent,  'per 
annum.  The  same  to  be  included  in  their  monthly  reports  to  the 
Commitfiouers  of  die  General  o<tn  Office. 
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CWMt,  respfct  to  dqwriftt  a  checqued  receipt,  it  to  be  given, 
every.pecsoA  depositing  money  in  the  County  Loan  Officer  exprest* 
ing  the  sum  deposited,  the  time  when  the  interest  is  to  commence- 
(Which  it  ifr  proposed  abatt  not  be  till  one  month  after  date,  in 
order:  to, allow  time  for:  the  employment  of  the  same),  the  time  the* 
deposit  money  is  to  be  repaid,  to  the  person  named,  or  to  order,, 
on  producing  the;  receipt ;  when  a  counter  receipt  is  tor  be.  given 
09  the  same  paper,, acknowledging  the  repayment  of  the,  principal- 
with  interest.  These  receipts  and  counter  receipts,  will  be1 
vouchers  for  the-  truth  of  the  book  account!  of  the  sums  paid  for. 
interest.] 

Ructions  of  the  Inspectors. 

To  visit  from  time  to  time  the  respective  County  Loan  Offices 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  inspect  the  Acts,  Books,  &c.  of  the, 
same,  as  often  as  they  shall  be  directed  so  to  do,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Loan  Office  :  and  to  report  to  them  the 
state  of  the  said  County  Loan  Offices;  their  management  &c.  &c« 
that  in  case  of  any  misconduct,  or  delinquency,  proper  steps  may 
be  immediately  resorted  to  for  remedying  the  same. 

[When  the  accounts  of  the  County  Loan  offices,  are  to  be 
iuspected  or  settled,  the  respective  County  Commissioners  will  be.* 
charged  with  the  loan  money,  put  into  their  hands  from  time  to 
time)  and  discharge  themselves  by  producing  authorized  mort- 
gages for  the  whole,  or  for  part ;  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  in. 
mortgage  notes.  They  will  be  charged  with  the  exchange  money*. 
and  discharge  themselves  by  producing  torn  notes  for  part,  and  the 
remainder  unexchanged.  They  will  be  charged  by  the  account  of 
interest  and  instalments  received,  and  discharge  themselves  by 
their  salaries  ;  by  the  sums  forwarded  to  the  General  Loan  Office ; 
by  the  interest  they  have  paid  on  sums  deposited,  and  by  producing 
the  balance  in  mortgage  notes,  remaining  on  hand.] 

Functions  of  the  Secretary  General  of  Loam. 

He  is,  with  the  assistance  of  clerks,  to  keep  a  regular  account  of. 
all  applications  for  loans  (to  be  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
NO.  XXI.  Pom.  VOL.  XI.  I 
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Commissioners  of  die  several  County  Loan  Offices}  together  with 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office, 
respecting  each  application. 

He  is  also  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  all  the  transactions  of 
the  General  Loan  Office  with  government,  and  the  County  Loan 
Offices. 

He  is  also  to  keep  a  day  book,  in  which  is  to  be  noted  the 
sums  and  numbers  of  mortgage  notes,  fabricated  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Loans}  particularizing  the  same:  also  the 
emissions  2nd  receipts  of each  day:  the  sums  lent  on  mortgage, 
and  to  whom  :  the  sums  received  from  each  County  Loan  Office, 
distinguishing  principal  and  interest :  the  sums  reported  to  be 
deposited  in  the  several  County  Loan  Offices,  for  which  an  interest 
.  is  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  :  the  reim- 
bursing such  sums  with  the  amount  of  interest  paid  :  the  amount 
of  new  notes  exchanged  for  old  ones :  the  Commissioners'  salaries, 
and  contingent  expences  appertaining  to  the  General  and  County 
Loan  Offices  j  and  the  carrying  the  whole  plan  into  execution ; 
as  also  the  amount  of  sums  paid  into  the  government  treasury,  or 
lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  government  or  of  the 
General  Loan  Office. 

The  Secretary  General  is  also  to  cause  to  be  kept  a  ledger^  in 
which  the  day  book  accounts  are  to  be  regularly  posted  up,  under 
their  respective  heads ;  so  that  the  actual  state  of  the  transactions 
of  the  General  Loan  Office,  and  the  amount  of  mortgage  notes  in 
circulation,  together  with  the  amount  of  applications  for  new 
loans ;  may  at  any  and  at  all  times  fully  appear. 

General  Regulations. 

Two  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  to 
attend  daily  at  their  office  to  superintend  the  ordinary  business 
thereof;  and  the  whole  Board  to  meet  there  once  a  month  to 
consider  the  applications  made  for  loans  ;  examine  the  solidity  of 
the  securities  offered ;  and  fix  the  sums  to  be  lent  on  those 
securities  that  may  be  approved  of ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  Board ;  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  County  Commissioner  of  Loans  on- 
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each  application ;  and  those  of  the  General  Loan  Office  Surveyor 
and  Conveyancer,  respecting  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
validity  of  the  mortgage,  offered  as  security  for  each  loan. 

At  these  Monthly  Meetings  the  new  mortgage  notes,  wanted 
for  fresh  emissions,  are  to  be  signed  by  two  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Loans,  and  forwarded  to  the  respective  County  Loan  Offices, 
where  they  may  be  wanted  to  fulfil  new  loans. 

At  the  same  meetings  the  Commissioners  of  Loans  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  and  those  of  the 
County  Commissioners.  On  the  reports  of  the  latter,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  General  Loan  Office  may,  if  they  see  sufficient 
grounds,  (and  the  same  .is  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board)  prolong  the  time  of  payment  of  the  instalments :  but  the 
interest  to  be  absolutely,  and  without  power  of  prolongation 
paid.  m 

The  Commissioners  of  the  General  EBan  Office  are  to  have  a 
regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  whole  Board,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  a  general  report  to  government  of  the  state  of 
the  several  Loan  Offices  throughout  the  United  Kingdom :  the 
amount  of  mortgage  notes  in  circulation  :  the  increased  or  dimi- 
nished demand  for  new  loans :  and  all  other  circumstances  relative 
to  the  effect  produced  by  this  financial  scheme. 

A  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  whole  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Loan  Office  is  also  to  take  place,  to  make  up  their 
accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  settle  the  same  with  the 
government. 
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PREFACE. 


The  same  assumptions,  which  afford  arguments  tending 
to  prove  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  remedy  to  the  present 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  add  to  the  alarm  and 
despondence  with  which  they  are  fraught,  by  involving  in 
them  the  necessary  reflection,  that,  if  true,  our  general 
welfare,  die  prosperity  of  our  agriculture,  of  our  trade, 
and  of  our  finances,  has  to  combat  with  at  least  equal 
obstacles.  The  same  principles  apply  to  both  ;  and  if  well 
founded  in  one  case,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  refuse 
assent  to  their  operation  in  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  most  earnest  anxiety,  evenfar  beyond 
what  the  pressing  and  portentous  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws 
could  have  inflicted  on  me,  that  I  have  been  for  many  days 
tasking  the  best  powers  of  my  mind  to  this  deep  and  exten- 
sive inquiry.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  for  the  sake  of 
that  freedom  from  prejudices,  which  in  the  search  of  Truth 
it  was  desirable  on  so  momentous  an  occasion  to  attain,  I 
have  kept  the  workings  of  my  mind  unmixed  with  the 
theories  of  others.  I  have  not  consulted  a  single  printed 
book  or  pamphlet  on  the  subject :  and  though  formerly 
not  unread  in  the  volumes  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  other 
men  eminent  in  the  science  of  Political  (Economy,  thcjyr 
theories  have  so  far  melted  away  from  my  memory  in  the 
process  of  this  investigation,  that,  at  the  present  moment 
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I  ctai  form  no  guess  how  far  I  am  supported  or  contradicted 
\xy  their  doctrines. 

•  My  opinions  seem  to  me  (perhaps  delusively)  to  stand 
on  the  rock  of  common  sense  and  experience.  And  I 
conceive  that  I  should  have  acted  with  great  impertinence 
on  this  occasion,  if  I  had  only  repeated  .what  I  had  copied 
from  others,  and  which  might  already  be  much  better 
consulted  in  their  own  original  language.  If  I  differ  from 
them,  my  arguments,  even  though  they  should  be  finally 
condemned  as  erroneous,  will  probably  be  at  least  thought 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  I  coincide  with  them,  the 
arrival  at  the  same  results  by  a  different  process  will  he  a 
-strong  confirmation  of  their  justness. 

The  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  present  crisis  are 
jsuch:  as  Adam  Smith  could  little  foresee :  and  the 
wonderful  confusion  of  ideas  which  betrayed  itself  on 
subjects  of  this  nature,  so  late  as  the  discussions  on  the 
•Corn  bill  in  1814  and  1815,  proves  that  these  things  are 
yet  little  understood,  and  will  bear  further  elucidation. 

The  result  of  this  Inquiry  has  been*  to  set  my  own  mind 
-at  perfect  ease :  for  it  has  confirmed  me,  even  to  conviction, 
in  the  opinion  entertained  by  me  at  the  outset,  that  those 
portentous  assumptions,  which  so  strongly  arrested  my 
consideration,  are  founded  in  complicated  error ;  that  none 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  simple  and  practical  remedy  for  the 
mischiefs  of  the  Poor  Laws  exist:  and  that,  for  the  same 
reasons,  nohe  of  the  glotftoy  predictions  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  State,  <  in  its  wealth  and  finances,  have  any 
-just  foundation* 

As  long  as  the  principle  and  basis  of  the  present  fabric  of 
ihe  Poor  Laws  remained  unquestioned  by  the  Government, 
all  that  an  individual  could  hope  to  do  towards  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  those  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  was  to 
prdjftfce  aft  amendment  of  sorate  of  the  .minor  defects  >ln  its 
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machinery,  which  dine  or  accident,  or  inadvertence,  ba& 
caused.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  for  several  Sessions 
attempted  several  -small  alterations,  which  I  yet  believe 
jwonid  have  somewhat  corrected  ^the  existing  System. 

As  Government  has  taken  up  that,  which  nothing  dess 
than  the  cooperation  of  Government  could  rgive  effect  to— 
Mr.  Curwen's  motion  to  investigate  the  Whole  System,  with 
a  view  to  remodel  and  rebuild  die  whole— ulinextf  argument 
aiuLseries  of  suggestions  of  a  very  different  mature  has 
Jrecome  proper. 

I  mention  this,  that  what  I  now  propose  may  not  seem 
inconsistent  with  xny  fbnner  efforts.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
not but  be  fully  sensible  how  much  light  of  the  most  valua- 
ble kind  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  collision 
of  able  and  well-informed  minds  in  the  Committee :  and 
that  much  of  this  train  of  argument,  and  many  of  these  sug- 
gestions, would  never  have  occurred  to  me,  tmt  for  the 
inquiries  and  reflections  which  the  discussions  of  that  Com* 
mittee  forced  upon  me. 

When  I  heard  Mr.  Gilbert's  powerful  exposition  of  the 
fatal  and  ruinous  operation  of  the  present  System  ion  *he 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  Poor,  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admit  in  its  full  extent ;  and  yet  felt  an  unqualified 
conviction,  that  funds  equal  to  those  ton  which  the  Poor 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rely,  could  not  be  with* 
drawn,  or  even  diminished  except  very  slowly,  without 
privations  and  sufferiqgs  too  great  to  he  hazarded  j  my  mind 
was  oppressed  by  difficulties  attached  to  the  subject,  which 
it  required  some  strenuous  pains  to  overcome.  At  length  I 
found  how  Mr.  Curwen's  plan  of  contribution  to  the  Hates, 
a  little  altered  in  some  of  its  details,  might  be  made  to  pro- 
duce all  the  good  desired,  free  from  the  counterbalancing 
evil  which  threatened  it;  and  while  it  should  relieve  the 
Poor,  and  restore  their  morals,  should  at-oace  tighten  and 
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almost  extinguish  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those  on 
whom  it  now  so  partially  and  heavily  falls,  and  incalcula- 
bly increase  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  State. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  drawing  the  notice,  in  this  place, 
to  one  other  advantage  incidental  to  the  scheme  of  making 
the  Poor  main  contributors  to  the  funds  for  their  own  sup- 
port. It  would  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  -remove  the  difficulty 
of  effectually  altering  the  pteseiitlaw  of  Settlements,  which 
causes  such  grievous  hardships  to  Paupers,  and  such  ex- 
pensive litigations  to  Parishes. 
April  8,  1817.     . 


n*.r; 


A.-  '• .  "». 
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'ARGUMENTS, 

Sfc. 


PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 


The  following  Arguments  and  Suggestions  have  arisen  out 
of  some  questions  which  occurred  in  the  Poor  Committee, 
on  Saturday  29th  of  March,  when  the  Committee  had  under 
theft*  consideration  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  present 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  tauter 
the  Poor  Laws.  It  seemed  universally  admitted,  that  'the 
present  mode  of  administering  relief  to  those  who  were  able 
to  work,  without  exacting  labor  in  return,  was  pregnant  with 
ruinous  evil,  as  well  to  the  morals  of  the  paupers,  as  to  the 
resources  of  the  country :  and  these  objections  extended,  as 
I  conceive,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  relief  in  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  well  as  to  relief  in  money* 
Btttwhile  all  the  Committee  felt  this  conviction,  some  of'its 
Members,  to  whose  opinions  the  greatest  weight  is  given  by 
Mgh  station,  powerful  talents,  and  long  experience,  es> 
passed  alarming  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  a  remedy 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  country.  They  admitted  that  the 
remedy  would  have  been  Employment;  but  said  dfcft 
unluckily  it  could  not,  in  the  present  crisis  befbtmdj  or 
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if  found,  would  now  only  aggravate  the  distresses  it  was 
intended  to  cure. 

This  objection  was  grounded  on  the  supposed  applicability 
of  one  of  the  most  obvious,  principles  of  political  oeconomy, 
and  indeed  of  common  sense.  It  was  said,  "  The  labor- 
market  is  already  overloaded:  the  corn- market  is  already 
overloaded :  the  supply  exceeds  the  deojand :  the  industrious 
labourer  cannot  find  workt  the  farmer  cannot  obtain  a 
remunerating  price  for  his  com :.  the  manufacturer  cannot 
find  a  sale  for  the  goods  which  he .  already  has  in  store. 
Hence  come  the  sufferings  we  are  called  .to  counteract. 
Hence  rents  are  unpaid :  the  trader  is  become  a  bankrupt : 
and  the  poor-rates  are  trebled  at  a  moment  that  the  means 
to  pay  them  are  almost  extinguished.  The  remedy  proposed 
therefore  is  not  a  remedy — but  the  evil  itself !" 

.       SUBJECT  PROPOSED. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  th$se  pages  to  endeavour  tQ  shew 
the  fallacy  of  these  assertions,  by  arguments  .which  will  be 
aimed  to  prove,  that  the  principle  qf  demand  and  supply 
does  not  attach  itself  to  the  growth  of  the  soil,  in.the  same 
way  as  it  does  to  artificial  productions,  the  work  of  man's 
hands. 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  up  the  subject 
of  National  Wealth  to  its  very  elements;  and  to  involve 
considerations  connected  with  all  the  main  springs  of  National 
power  and  prosperity ;  which,  if  all  their  ramification^  were 
pursued,  would  expand  themselves  into  volumes.  But  ^s 
the  time  and  urgency  of  the  occasion  require  that  I  should 
confine  myself  within  the  briefest  limits,  I  shall  refrain  from 
saying  one  word  more,  at  present,  than  is  necessary  as  an 
Aoswer  to  the  immediate  question  before  the  Committee. 

I  mean  to  argue,   that  additional  labour  would. not 
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injure  those  already  employed ;  that  additional  copo  would 
not  add  to  the  distress  of  the  farmer ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  both  these  additions  would  not  only  benefit,  rattier  than 
injure  themselves,  but  relieve  the  distress  of  the  m$pu* 
factwfer. 

If  I  shall  prove  these  things,  I  shall  shew  an  easy  rtemedy 
|o  the  .present  system  of  administering  relief;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mode  of  restoring  the  morals  of  the  lowv 
orders ;  of  diminishing,  if  not  nearly  extipgtiishfcig,  the 
parish  rates;  ttf  reviving  and  augmenting  &e  nation*! 
weakh ;  and  of  making  the  Poor,  who  tte  nbw  efchafcttfeg 
the  stores  of  the  Rich,  a  prolific  stock  of  growing  prosperity, 
instead  of  a  rapacious  camker^  Sttte. 

AftGtJlffiBNtS. 

In  the  case  of  the  produce  of  the  ml,  the  means  qf 
Demand  increase  with  the  increase  qf  Supply.  If  you  take 
Com  for  Wealth,  (frhicfc  no  onewffl  deny  ft  to  b^)  #ho 
will  reftee  to  adifck  the  tonjfe'queffi*  fe  that  shape?  No 
one  will  argtie,  that  the  price  of  cotti,  and  theftacfeto 
employ  the  £oor,  wiH  tadt  ktffcase  as  Ae  ttedth  df  thfe 
cotttftry  increases. 

Such  at  least  is  the  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  reasdzu 
But  the  following  Sedms  to  tte  to  fcfe  the  di^nttioh  by 
+&&&  agricultural  produce  Is  tafefli  tfut  bf  the  bperati&h  tt 
theprbwipkofsupph/ ctnddettiafid.  Whatever  flute  pAu 
dfcrfe  operates,  die  articles,  by  the  proportions  bf  tvfcfeh  to 
e*chx>ther  the  mbney.pHtfe  fc  rtgufeted,  aife  parts  of  thfe 
«tthe  giveta  whole,  of  Which  as  one  part'iiutta&efc,  the  bthttf 
toust  diminish,  fctft  thecotJi'df  any  year  Is*  tohok,  d 
trfuch  the  manufactured  :a^d»?  together  xrfth  thfe  ttbtftt* 
and  other  costs  bf^rodtidtipfc,  #e.  the  pairs  itt  their  coA- 
vferted  state :  in  which  ca*,^«  ffflte  pWJk^<^ytatt^^ 
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with  reference  to  thaftwbftfe,  though  they  may  ^ary;  with 
regard  to  each  other.  Now  as  the  surplus  of  corn  ixjt  thff 
tapcfe  of  the  fanner  and  land-owner  is  exchangeable  for  the 
manufactured  article,  or  it*  representative  in  money,  it  will 
follow  that,  as  more  corn  is  grown,  there  will  be  &prot 
paftumal  augmentation  of  equivalent  to  give  ib  exchange.1 
.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret  Additional 
labour  will  more  than  repay  itself  by  additional'  com  >  of 
which  the  additional  surplus  will  subsist  additional  manu? 
facturers  while  producing,  increased  articles  of  their  trade : 
andthese  will  come  back  in  added  demand  for  the  next 
produce  of  the  soil :  and  so  on  in  a  reciprocity  of  increased 
means** 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  it  will  account  for  some  phaenor 
meaain  the  state  of  this  country,  from  about  1797  to  1812* 
compared  with  that  of  the  period  since  elapsed,  which  havd 
appeared  surprising  to  many,  who  have  judged  of  them  by 
a  theory  (in  my  opinion  at  least)  very  erroneous. 

From 1797  to  1812,  we  saw  our  domestic  agriculture 
rapidly  and  stupendously  extended;  we  saw  enclosures 
every  where  take  place;  the  barren  heath  smile  with 

1  This  may  seem  contrary  to  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  we  see  a  large  crop 
always  cause  a  reduction  in  the  market  price.  But  this  is  (as  I  contend)  a 
mere  temporary  effect,  before  the  process  of  conversion  has  taken  place.;  so 
tfiat  we  must  take  an  average  of  two  or  three  years-;  in  which  case,  I  doubt 
not  that  increase  of  produce  would  bring  with  it  an  augmentation  of  price. 
See  Additional  Note,  n.  J*9. 

*  All  this,  it  may  be  said,  requires  capital,  as  the  machinery  of  exchange. 
But  ai  the  wealth  itself  exists,  or  is  in  the  rapid  course  of  conversion,  the 
circulating  medium  will  not  long-be  wanting  to  aid  the  process.  Thedistnfet 
for  this  article  in  the  last  three  years,  which  so  much  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culty, and  was  the  mingled  cause  and  effect  of  it,  arose  from  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  peculiar  circumstances :  three  years  of  defective  home  crops 
ft  temporary  inundation  of  foreign  corn;  alarm ;  and  the  sudden  and  vast 
diminution  of  the  paper  of  the  country  banks.  But  as  far  as  the  farmer/is 
concerned,  it  is  quite  dear;  that  the  sums  which  he  can  find  for  the  poor- 
Mi*,  kefe**^  to  frying  eatta labourers. 
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corn;  and  new'  capital  and  astonishing  increase  of  feklll 
applied- to' increase  the  produce  of  the  old  arable.  The 
additional'  supply  to  the  corn  market  by  these  means 
can  hardly  be  calculated.  At'  the  same  time  importa- 
tions four-fold  beyond  those  of  forfner  times  were  ad- 
mitted. During  all  this  prosperous  period,  so  little  did 
increase  of  supply  depress  demand,*  that  prices  conti- 
nued, with  small  variations,  to  rise — the  Average  of  every 
three  or  five  years  exceeding  that  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it  !  On  the  contrary,  from  the  harvest  of  1813, 
the  price,  till' within  these  few  months,  has  been  falling 
lower  and  lower ;  while  three  bad  crops,  a  languid  and 
decreased  cultivation,  thousands  of  acres  returned  into 
pasture,  and  an  almost  total  cessation  of  inclosures,  have 
reduced  the  produce  perhaps  a  thifd;  and  while  the  foreign 
importations,  to  which  the  ports  for  part  of  the  time  wer^ 
shut,  have  not  during  the  same  period  been  equal  to  half 
their  former  amount. 

A  large  and  intelligent  Miller  connected  with  many  of 
those  who  carry  on  the  greatest  business  in  that  way,  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  always  in  communication  with  them 
all,  about  a  year  ago  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  prices,  by  one  who  observed  to  him,  that  the  great 
decrease  in  the  crops  and  stock  in  hand  must  necessarily 
(as  he  conceived)  soon  bring  about  a  great  advance  in  the 
market.  He  answered,  "  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  and 
I  have  observed  it  with  some  surprise ;  but  the  fact  cer- 
tainly turns  out  to  be,  that  the  less  we  grow,  and  the  less 
we  bring  to  market,  the  less  we  find  a  demand  for  it.  The 
very  powers  and  habits  of  consumption  seem  to  be  on  the 
wane  j  and  decrease  still  faster  than  the  supply  de- 
creases \n 

This  conversation  was  repeated  to  me  as  paradoxical ; 
but,  according  to  the  reason  which  has  occurred  to  my 
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miri,<j)y  effect  has  been  just  such  as  migfot  have  been 
expected  The  farmer  having  less  corn  to  bring  to  mar* 
ket,  had  less  means  to  procure  the  commodity  of  the  manu- 
facturer, who  in  return,  not  being  able  to  procure  a  due 
quantity  of  food  by  the  exchange  of  his  commodity,  wanted 
tie  means  of  support  to  carry  him  thxough  future  work, 
and  consequently  was  in  the  next  year  without  goods  to 
make  the  necessary  exchange  with  the  farmer.  Hence,  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  were  gradually  driven  to 
hard  and  scanty  food ;  and  much  of  that  little  supplied  by 
a  farced  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  poor-rate,  from  the 
former,  from  whose  diminished  stock  this  additional  sub- 
traction was  wrung,  still  decreasing  in  a  most  alarming 
manner  ■  his  means  of  reproduction.  In .  this  way  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  by  what  rapid  strides  the  evil  has  a  tendency  to 
generate  itself. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  appears  to  form  a  main  ingredient  in  this  evil ;  while 
this  view  of  it  is  so  far  consolatory,  (hat  it  shews  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  amendment,  are  so 
opposite  to  difficulties,  that  they  would  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
all  the  other  orders  of  society. 

That  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce, to  which  I  attribute  the  origin  of  our  present  state  of  dis- 
tress were  the  Poor  Laws,  is  far  from  my  opinion.  It  was  too 
sudden  to  have  sprung  from  a  system  which  had  been  so  long 
in  operation.  I  rather  refer  it  to  natural  causes:  to  the  crops 
of  18 IS  and  1814,  which  created  an  alarm  through  the 
operation  of  a  false  philosophy.  The  abundant  harvest  of 
1815,  making  a  momentary  overflow  in  the  market,  which 
if  left  alone  would  soon  have  righted  itself,  was  followed 
in  November  by  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  at  Moscow. 
From.th^eventful  circupstajace  Peace  was  generally  and 
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rjwlf^^-rfwrr^  J^ejuiolteinfc^ 
wwdd  neoeftti%  faring  witftLika-gnet ;  reduction:  i^tha 
pop*  of  com*1  wMftbopinien^mrsim 
the  accidffltel  coinodance  in  tl»  price  aBthtamiietsofcthe 
day*  Tfoen  aune  the  failure  erf  the  Com*  Bill  in-  tfctenl* 
sequent  spring*  followed  by  a  most  scanty  <harm&*tJ»aKv 
and  immense:  import  from  abroad.— This  decided  the  mate 
tei::  the  substance,  of  the  farmers  rapidly  diminished ;  and 
their  Credit*  oft.  wiich:  much  of  the  paper  circulation  ofi 
o&intrybankers.wa^^  diminishing  stillfcuteiv 

that  paper  vanished  wirti  itj  till  the  want  offand*  paao* 
lyscd  cultivation*  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  food 
taking  away  the  subsistence  of  labour,  all  that  complicated 
dist?ess^  which  is.  now*  experienced,  has  been  brought 
about* 

To  remedy  this  evil,  we  must  boldly  and' strenuously 
endemow  to  retread  our*  steps.  We  must  make  the  ■Fbor, 
by  a,  ww  application  o£  thffc  labours,,  not  only  create  the 
fiittds  of  thrir  own  subsistence,  but  add  to  the  weal  A  of  the 
rest  of  society*  They  must  be  made  the  regenerator^  and 
not  the  destroyers,  of  the  treasures  of  their  country;  a 
Messing,  not  a.  burden ;  a  glory,  not  a  disgrace.  We  must 
do  that,  which  will  equally  restore  their  moral  and  physical 
happiness;  that,  whifch,  while  it  will  supply  them  with  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  bodily  comforts,  will  in  the  same 
degree  ameliorate  their  morals,  andthdir  hearts. 

The  practicability  of.  this,  seems  simple  and  obvious,  as 
long  as  there  is  an  acre  of  ground-uncultivated  £  or  an  aero 
ofthat,  which  is  cultivated;  capable  of 'improvement.  In 
every  agricultural  parish,1  add  as  many  able-bodied  pau- 
pers, as  are  out  of  employ,  to  the  fanovwock  fit  the  parish 
in  jsuch  way  as  will  best  repay,  toil  $  dividing  *ham  -among 
the  farmers  se  as  to  make  up  tb* 


See  Note,  p.  154.  •  See  Plans,  p.  ISO. 
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together  with  thoae  which  Ik  shall  wfcmMly-er&ptoy* 
qjoal toa proportionate  addition  to  the  affetep  a«ftto 
which  he  shall  ham  employed  in  th*tat  thtte  yesm  ptaefe 
dent  to  this  enactment  y  such  number  to  be  oafcwb*edby> 
the  Overseer,  and,  if  disputed,  to.  be  detetinmed  on  appeal 
by  two  Magistrates,  In  certain  'peculiar  eaee£  relief  -feb* 
giv^n  by  Magistrates'  orders;  andof  i^ot^^^wi^^il* 
ling  to  take  suck  labourer,  the;  overseer  ta  eofpipy  him  oa> 
highways  and  public  works.  The  farmer  **  pay  tbe  fail 
average  wages  of  day -lalyair;  but  one.  filth  of  die  wagosrof 
such  day-labourer,  so  employed  through  the  parish,  tex  toft 
paid  to.  the  overseer ^  toward  the  support  of  the.  eifUmd  imi 
potent. 

U  cannot  plausibly  be  objected  ta  this,  that  it  would  add 
to  the  burdens  on  the  fanner;  who  at  l^eet  in  an  equal 
proportion  to  the  increased  expenditure  in  wage**ould.be 
relented  from  poor-rates,  which  *re  a  dead  loss*  *hife  the 
cost  of  wages  would,  be  returned  to  him. » iaa&ated  pro* 
duce ;  and  probably  with  a  large  profit*  inasmuch  as  the 
labour  of  almost  every  man  used  to  husbandry  work,  Ian 
produce  more  food  from  the  soil  than,  is  equal  to  his  wages/ 
Nor  data  the  good  consequence  end  here :  the  suigrius* 
which  goes  to  the  market,  supports  some  manufacturer  itt 
the  operation  of  his  handicraft,  who  in  return  produces  an 
additional  commodity  to  exchange  for  the  increasing  crap 
of  the  following  year,  and  thus  continues  to  multiply  the 
means  of  demand  with  the  augmentation  of  supply. 

It  is  because  the  Poor  Laws,  as  lately  administered,  have 
acted  *  on  a  principle  opposite  to  this,  that  they  haye  already 

1  See  Notts,  p.  ISU 

*  To  assume  that  an  increase  of  population  is  at  all  events  gop4»  if 
absurd.  If  it  is  on  the  balance  a  consuming  population,  it  is  an  evil :  if 
it  i*  <*  the  tfafenc*  a  producing  population,  it  is  a  good.  But  the  po  - 
priflte  g«a«»lid  ty  to  &ra  Jj^  as  at  p^ 
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caused  sach  fe  vast  deterioriitibn  of  the  property  of  &e 
country;  -and dial,  if  persevered  in  much  longer,  th£y  1riH 
absolutely  swallow  it  up.  It  is  not  because  they  consume 
so'lttgea  portion  x>f  Ae  food  t>f  the  country ;  but  because 
they  pay  no  equivalent  in  labour  or  money  for  what  they 
contoime,  aftAtherefcre  destroy  the  sources  of  reproduction. 
Let  os  txmsider  in  how  many  complicated  Ways  fills  evH 
operates  on  the  State ;  and  on  the  contrary,1  in  how  many 
complicated  ways  the  proposed  remedy  will  work  good ! 

During  the  long  continuance  of  war,  we  saw,  till  the 
sudden  palsy  which  was  given  to  agriculture  by  the  un- 
lucky combination  of  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that, 
although  the  taxes  were  gigantically  increased,  the  country 
still  continued  to  rise  in  almost  every  species  of  prosperity, 
landed,  manufacturing,  and  commercial ;  and  to  move  with 
added  vigour  under  the  growing  weight.  When  we  reflect 
what  is  the  real  source  of  taxation,  and  how  it  operated  at 
this  crisis  in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  our  sur- 
prise will  perhaps  be  allayed. 

Every  tax.  is,  I  conceive,  at  least  in  its  elements,  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  paid  for  the  uses  of  the  State. 
Just  in  the  proportion  taken,  is  the  share  of  the  landlord 
and  occupier  diminished,  so  long  as  the  produce  remains 
the  same.     But  that  which  is  so  taken, being  again  ex-' 
pended  by  Government,  either  in  subsistence  for  armies 
and  navtes,  or  in  the  various  manufactured  articles  connected 
with  their  equipment,  adds  a  stimulus  to  industry,  carves 
out  employment  more  rapidly,  and  generates  a  circulating 
medium  more  expeditiously  and  effectually  than  if  it  had 
passed  through  the  coffers  of  private  property ;  and  thus 
conies  back  with  keener  detnand  upon  the  agriculturist^.and 
drkws  from  him  improved  culture,  and  larger  cgap&.in,  re- 
tun*  for  higher  prices.1    Nothing,  less  than  this  can  account 

'  See  Note,  p.  160. 
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fet  the  apparel  ao4  I  btlierc,  fednpitifctefitt,  *tfw 
dunpg  tlm  flpw»hii^4»riod  both  dm  fanner; and  his 
laiuUoirigi^^  •  "   .    *»;  v»  .,  .•>•;* 

T^ese  acted  ia  <^» Wenctioa  to  the  inorotwig^bwdttQg. 
If  the  supply  should  increase,  and  the  burden  remaia^ttd, 
of  cqwf*^  tteipa^aaeof  prosperity  and  r  wealth  iroald  be 
sti^  more  rapid. This,  I  contend,  ^  be  the  effect  of  peace, 
ty<>H  managed**  1*  .■''    ^iiw-  .  * 

But  wereJttraa^  thai  in  the  befaneeof  gak  asd  lo**«& 
4fais-  occasion,  {he  scale  turned  .against  die  landlord  and 
iarmer,  still  the  *$akh  of  the  country  increased,  "Wlttt 
was  paid  to  Government  was  not  lost;  but  added  to  die 
riches  of  another  claps  of  proprietors,  more  than  k  took 
from  the  land- owners  ^^^d  therefore,  though  it  should  a 
8onie, degree  have  tended, to  jnake  propertyi.ohange  hands, 
would  have  left  the  t&cal  treasures  of  the  country  enlarged 
in  .their  mnoutyt*' 


IF  such  were 'the  modes  by  which  such  a  perilous  ex- 
penditure was  carried  on,  without  exhausting  the  resource* 
of  the  country,  the  danger  of  an  opposite  line  of  conduct 

1  if  these  things  were  not  efficient  to  counteract  the  Dnrden,  there 
**  is  one  additional  circumstance  which  may  hawe  Jiad  its  weight*  A 
large  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
snore  or  less  incumbered ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farmer's  capital 
was  borrowed :  while  prodace  and  rent  increased,  these  remained  the 
Jame  in  their  annual  charge. 
2  *  See  Notes  and  Ubttrotionttfr  H5. 

3  What  can  writers  and  orators  mean  when  they  say  that  taxation 
has  annihilated  the  wealth  of  the  country?  Do  they  mean/  that  it 
-does  not  exist*  Or  do  they  mean  that  it  has  got  into  the  coffers  of 
Gwetumcati  Or  do  Jbey  «nean  only*  that  -it  has  changed  hands? 
Jloteren  the  last  of  these  assertions  is  true:  the  two  first  are  false  i» 
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a&sttfrike  it  tfapftundatiofti  not  only  4f  our  prosper^, 
btit,of  our  existence*  YefctheqbiMttof  the  prestatapptt- 
cation  of  the  Poor  Laws  dearly  operate  hi  ftfe  oppose 
imjf,  fttf  aw  so  extensile  as  to  threaten  Ate  degree  of 


It  ought  be  difficult  to  assign  the  causes  of  a  mistake 
fto  optical  in  point  of  one,  and  ee  much  in  defiance  of  the 
circumstances  which  might  have  pointed  out  its  mischiefe. 
Has  it  been  misconception  of  political  reasonings  *  lbs  it 
been  blind chance?  Has  it  been  great  and  sudden  pressor* 
which  paralyzed  exertion,  and  produced  motionless  ac* 
qtmscebce,  insteaji  of  struggles  to  counteract?  Has  rt 
bee*  an  unenlightened  philanthropy,  defeating  its  charitable 
seal  by  its  ignorance  ?  Whichever  be  the  cause,  it  is  time 
far  the  wisdom  of  a,  superintending  Legislature  to  interfere*1 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  deficiency  of  crops  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  find  food,  in  return  for  which  the 
labour  that  would  repair  the  loss  by  the  growth  of  a  future 
year  might  be  procured,  a  large  portion  of  this  stock  was 
extorted  under  the  name  of  PoQr-Vif^  to  feed  person*  of 
this  class,  from  whom  no  labour  was  exacted  in  return. 
Can  the  accelerated  march  of  the  distress  under  thi$  system 
be  matter  of  wonder  ?  Could  any  system  have  been  sug- 
gested so  effectual  in  aiding  its  progress  ? 

It  is  thus  that  the  disorder  has  spread,  in  redoubling 
paces,  from  the  peasant  to  the  manufacturer ;  fp*  tt  is 
certain  that  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  *  depends  on 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,3  and  that  whatever  decreases 
the  supplies  of  the  last  must  equally  affect  the  sources,  of 
liie  other :  which,  it  must  be  equally  admitted,  throws  back 
again  its  own  prosperity  on  the  soil  whence  it  sprung. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  nature  of  the  disease  which* 

1  See  NoU,  p.  160.        *  See  NMef  p.  159.       3  See  Note,  p.  157. 
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we  are  called  upon  id  allewate**ttd  tf  jtotiiblef  to  eradicate. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  expectant  of  ifc  chai%ct^,  the  rerirtdy 
wiU  beassnapie,  tasy*  and  pttetfeaMe>  as  it  will  be  effect- . 
ive.  It  is  contained  in  one  unportatit  ttord,  eM-ploVMbnt, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  in  no  degregtStble 
to  tjtadt^ecfitate  hither 

.  I  agrab  (htt  unproductive  employment,  feuth  aS  a  noble 
Lord  suggested*  is. batter  than  idleness;  bttaUMit  at  leas* 
preserves  the ;  morals  of  die  pauper:  but  as  it  l&veb  the 
ethpr  part  of  the  eril,  dot  which  regards  ffc  weaftH  of  the 
country*  inks  full  forces  it  is  still  objectionable:  and  fetth* 
(end  that  th«re  is  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  it,  bfeatise  il 
U  still  easier  to find  productive,  than  unproductive  employ* 
menV 

CONCLUSION* 

Such  are  the  Arguments  and  Suggestions  which  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  on  the  present  occasion. 

By  thai*  I  have  6*dfc*vrtiied  to  establish,  That  productive 
Labour  for  the  Poor  edit  ttever  be  waiting  ina  country,  so 
long  as  an  acre  of  its  land  remains  to  be  cultivated,  if  the 
application  of  that  labour  be  duly  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment: 

I.  Because,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
agriculture,  will  be  the  supply  of  Corn ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  supply  of  Corn,  will  be  not  only  the  increase  In  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  to  bfe  given  in  excha&gev 
but*  £tt  the  same  reason,  in  proportion  to  such  ftuppty  of 
com,  will  be  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  teqtiifed 
for  manufactures,  add  in  tlto  tfte&ns  of  subsisting  and 

QUJWtg  (BUB* 

•  9*  Nf,f.  160. 
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2.  Because  a  wise  and  enlightened  State  will  easily  create 
<ur  foster,  by  a  due  ■  addition  to  the  Currency,  the  anticipa- 
ting capital,  which  nay  berequired  to  set  labour  in  motion, 
and  keep  it  in  activity  till  a  return  can  be  made. 
,  If  so,  adequate  fields  of  Employment  for  the  Poor  are 
objects  as  practicable  as  they  will  be  beneficial,  and  will  at 
once  generate  the  means  of  their  future  subsistence^  and 
revive  the  withered  seeds  of  their  besf  moral  qualities. 

I  have  appended  certain  practical  hints  for  carrying  these 
ideas  into  execution,  and  a  few  Notes  and  Illustrations,  in 
which  I  have  Endeavoured  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  some 
of  the  opinions  briefly  expressed  in  the  foregoing  arguments. 

"  April  8,  1817. 


PLANS. 


PL ANS  SUGGESTED  IN  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  FORE- 
GOING  PRINCIPLES. 


L— MODES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 
I.  Cot tages9  and  small  Portions  of  Land. 
Tire  advantages  of  this  proposal  seem  generally  felt.  Above  half 
a  million,  ?iz.  1-j.  per  cent,  by  way  of  loan,  charged  on  the  rental 
would  effectuate  this  purpose  in  building  cottages,  purchasing  the 
hod,  and  finding  the  little  capital  necessary  for  the  cottager's  pro- 
Stable  occupation :  in  which  case,  the  rent  and  interest  paid  by  die 
cottager  might  not  only  repay  theintetest  of  the  loart,  but  in  four  yews 
redeem  the  principal  This  would-be  equally  comtocire  to  die 
morals  and  cemfbrts  of  the  poor,  and  die  relief  of  the  poor-tates  ; 


*  See  Note,  p.  US. 
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and  might,  after  a  little  \yhtte,  produce  an  annual  saving  of  three 
fourths  of  a  million. 

£.  Additional  Labour  applied  to  AgiculhaeL    Seep.  144, 

Each  farmer  to  be  compellable  to  find  agricultural  work  for  the 
unemployed  husbandmen  of  his  parish,  in  proportional  addition  to 
the  average  labour  employed  on  his  farm  for  th:e  last  &ree  years, 
at  fuH  wages ;  four-fifths  to  be  paid  to  Che  labourer,  and  one-fifth, 
to  the  overseer  towards  the  fund  for  the  old  tad*  totipotent  poor. 
Carpenters^  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  &c.  (if  incapable 
of  husbandry  work)  to  be  employed  by  Overseers,  when. wanting 
employ,  in  their  respective  trades,  and  paid  according  tp  the  work 
done ;  one-fifth  to  go  to  the  parish  fund.  Parish  cottages  could 
find  casks  for  all  but  the  shoemaker^  who  might  supply  shoes  for 
the  old  and  impotent  poor.  *  * 


II— RELIEF  TO  THE  RATES. 
3.  Additional  Funds  from  Contributions  out  of  Wages. 

Although,  speaking  generally,  every  person  not  old  and  impo- 
tent, can,  if  industrious,  gain  enough  for  his  own  support,  this 
must  he  taken  to  be  only  from  die  average  produce  of  his  labour. 
Accidents,  sicknesses,  calamities,  seasons,  and  other  fluctuations, 
may  require  the  surplus  of  one  period  to  be  economized  for  the 
deficiencies  of  another. 

Various  modes  of  effecting  this  purpose  may  be  suggested  :  but 
that  which  is  simplest  and  most  practical  is,  of  course,  the  most 
deniable*  Mr*  Curweo  points  out  a  plan,  which  eeems  to  me  to 
be  tnrty  objectionable  in  not  going  j  far  enough.  I  would  have  it 
unjvecsgBy  compubory.  The  Heads  of  the  Bitt  horn  BSbrtkig* 
ham,  priatedin  1 79$,  «mL  nour  reprinted  among  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  of>  the  preset  QtmwktMkdbm*  document,  wfcidtis 
liable  to  the  gtme  objection  but  which  afords  a  variety  W  trery 
iwrfuldotriWcJn  ^id^f,  a  legislative  enactment  on  thisvwbject.  *  - 
■  •  IXB&fWJB&dj to  ^v°w  out  the  following  hintp  forceosidera- 
tkm,  not  unaware,  that  among  other  doubts  regarding  them,  their 
complexity  may  be  deemed  too  formidable  for  adoption* 
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,  Every  person  receiving*  **»y  tfr  *feeHjr  pay  w  hire  for  Iris  or 
her  labour,  or  wages  for  his  or  her  service,  whether  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  at  any  longer  periods,  shall  pay  oat  of  the 
same  xme  '    (say  one-thirtieth)  part  to  the  following   pur- 

\: — 
1.  One-third  thereof  to  the  general  fund  of  die  parish  rates, 

for  the  support  of  the  poor*  '  . 

S.  One  other  third  to  a  General  Parochial  Saving  Saftk,  for 
the  use  of  the  contributors,  in  cases  of  sickness, '  age, 
&c.  in  such  proportions  as  the  funds  will  allow,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  poor-rates. 
S.  One  other  third  to  Tax  Individual  Parochial  Savbig  fink, 
from  which  each  contributor  may  draw  out  Jus  mdmdoal 
savings,  with  the  accuuftalated  interest,  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent, sickness,  age,  &c. ;  the  surplus  to  go  to  his  family 
at  his  death.  To  this  Individual  Saving  Bank,  every 
Contributor  may  add  such  additional  sums  as  he  chooses  ; 
which  additions  may  be  drawn  for  at  the  will  of  the 
depositors. 

4.  Mode  suggested  for  the  more  secure  Collection  qfAese 
Contributions. 

Let  every  person  paying  wages  he  authorised  to  pay  such 
thirtieth,  or  other  ptrt,into  die  hands  of  the  Overseer  (or  Treasurer) 
of  the  parish,  where  the  receiving  labourer  or  servant  is  resident,  and 
take  a  printed  receipt,  according  to  a  settled  form,  from  such  Over- 
seer (or  Treasurer),  with  a  duplicate  thereof,  which  shall  pass  as  so 
much  in  discharge  of  the  wages  due  to  the  person  receiving,  who 
fWl  cam  jmehdupficates  to  die  Managing  Overseer  (the  office  of 
such  i&unagcr  to  be  made  distinct  from  that  of  the  Overseer  who 
shall  be  Treasurer),  both  ports  to  be  by  him  countersigned,  one 
part  *  be  delivered  bade  so  die  oentritalor,  and  die  other  to  be 
filed,  and  entered  indie  parish  books. 

Anyjemfrtoycr,  who  shall  pay  such  wages  without  such  didugioFS 
fto  be.lpMe,  on  proof  thereof,  to  repay  such  surrt  *s  a<*ntribu*c*  to 
the 'pari*,  to  which  the  same  ought  to  have  been  paid :  and  every 
atxrorer  or*  servant  receiving  such  contributory  portion,  to  be  de* 
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(pftadof  me.benefitof  the  parish  buds,  aad  to  be  liable  to  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  on  complaint  before  two  Magistrates. 
The  contributions  of  those  who  shall  not  have  a  settlement  in 
the  parish  wherein  they  reside,  t^  be  kept  separate  from  those  of 
the  parishioners ;  and  none  to  be  removeable  on  account  of'  any 
charge,  tijl  die  second  and  third  porticjw /of  tbea  contributioiw 
shall  be  exhausted.  A  yearly  qccqunt  of  the  sums  of  each  con- 
tribution, verified  on  oath,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Overseers  of 
the  parish  where  such  Settlements  are  supposed  to  be  >  which,  when- 
ever they  shall  disprove  any  such  settlement,  they  must  transmit  to 
the  parish  where  the  settlement  turns  out  to  be.1  When  the  pauper 
is  removed,  his  share  of  contribution  lb  be  paid  over  to  the  parish 
to  which  he  is  removed. 

5.  Contributions  in  aid. 

Every  head  of  a  family,  or  employer,  to  pay  sixpence  per  head 
per  week  for  himself,  and  for  every  member  of  his  or  her  family, 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  living  under  his  or  her  roof,  and  for 
every  labourer  or  servant,  male  or  female,  in  his  or  her  employ,  to 
the  parish  where  his  or  her  principal  residence  is  j  deducting  there- 
from, such  sums  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  assessment 
paid  to  die  poor-rates  for  any  lands  or  houses,  or  other  property 
rateable  to  the  poor;  so  that  where  such  property  is  let  on 
lease,  the  same  does  not  exceed  the  sum  paid  for  such  assessment 
in  the  year  when  such  lease  was  granted  j  any  excess  thereof  to 
be  deducted  from  the  contribution  of  the  tenant.  A  certificate 
Of  such  payment  to  be  exhibited  under  the  hands  of  the  Overseer 
of  the  parish  or  parishes  where  the  property  lies. 


m.— ADMINISTRATION  bF  FUNDS. 
6.  Ami*  JuouHfm 

Power  may  be  given  to  make  loans  out  of  the  parish  funds  under 
certain  Hmkartstai,  with  due  provision  for  enforcing  repayment. 
Wage*  or  money  due,  may  be  stopped  in  the  hands  of  the  employer 
or  master;  and  borrowers  leaving  their parfth  without  due  notice 

'  Set  tiote,  p.  161. 
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of  the  employ  into  which  they  go,  may  be  punished  for  a  fraud, 

and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

»  .f 

,7.  Overseers. 

A  third  Overseer  to  be  added  by  way  of  Manager,  and  to  have 

a  salary,  riot  exceeding  .    Small  parishes  may  unite  in 

employing  one  Manager,  who  is  tt>  keep  accounts  of  disbursements, 

&c.    One  of  the  other  Overseers  to  be  Treasurer,  and  to  grant 

-  receipts  for  contributions.' 


IV.-^ENLARGED  TONCttbNS. 

8.  Surveyor  of  the  Highways* 
This  office  to  be  united  with  that  of  Overseer. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.    On  the  comparative  Effects  (rf  War  ar^  Peace  m 
Wealth.  Seep.  146. 

The  following  assumptions  being  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
p^g&  to  be  confuted,  viz. 

1.  That  war,  compared  with  peace M  tends  permanently  to  Htffasc 
demandg 

8.  That  it  wis*  the  pri&tf  corn  >     ' 

S.  That  it  Jotters  our  home  manufactures  s . 
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•k  4k  Thetit  <uU*  to'tke  employment  of  the  poor  ; 

5.  That  it  stimulates  our  foreign  trade;     - 
•  It  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  a  little  more  on  them  in  these 
Notes,  than  was  consistent  in  the  text  with  the  proportion  due  to* 
the  main  point  to.  be  established. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  war  gives  more  rapid  motion  to  the 
capital  of  the  country ;  and  perhaps  adds  to  the  quantity,  as  wefl  • 
as  to  the  activity  of  that  already  existing.  So  far  it  adds  to  the  pro- 
duce :  but  the  permanent  gain  of  this  addition,  by  much*  of  it  being 
absolutely  consumed  in  its  first  stage  of  conversion,  instead  of  being- 
kept  in  existence  in  a  progression  of  new  shapes,  as  is  the  case- 
when  used  in  productive  labour,  must  be  denied*  The  same  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  Poor-rates,  when  supporting  paupers  in  idle* 
ness  *  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  because  not  accompanied  with 
the  same  counteractions. 

As  to  the  gains  of  our  foreign  trade,  of  which  so  much  boast  is 
he*rd,  as  the  consequence  of  war  ->  such  gains  may  be  true  as  far 
as  concerns  individuals,  or  one. class. of  society,  but  seem  utterly 
false,  as  far  as  regards  the  national  wealth  i  for  much  has'  gone  in 
the  shape  of  subsidies  to  other  States,  for  which  no  return  has 
been  made;  or  in  payment  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops 
abroad,  which,  if  it  had  gone  in  payment  for  subsistence  derived 
from  our  own  soil,  would  have  remained  with  us  as  an  addition  to 
the  national  stock.  Add  to  these,  losses  by  exports  unpaid  fan 
such  as  those  to  South  America,  about  1810. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  change  from  war  to  peace 
may  for  a  short  time  produce  not  only  the  appearance  of  poverty, 
but  poverty  itself.  A  twentieth  perhaps  of  the  whole  population 
being  dismissed  from  the  army  and  navy,  in  which  services 
Government  paid  for  their  food,  are,  till  they  can  find  employ- 
ment,  without  the  means  to  purchase  that  produce  of  the  soil, 
which,  when  left  on  the  farmer's  hands,  rapidly  lessens  his  power 
as  well  to  carry  on  his  accustomed  cultivation,  as  to  keep  up  his 
former  demand  for  the  stock  of  die  manufacturer,  whose  means 
therefore  redprocaHy  fall  off  with  those  of  .the  farmer,  each  re- 
acting on  the  other. 

Then  it  is  that  the  resort  to  the  Poor-rate  becomes  necessary  to 
save  this  distressed  population  from  famine :  and  it  depends  on  the  • 
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wise  or  erroneous  administration  of  that  Pfcowate,  whether  it 
cures  or  ruinously  aggravates  the  ct il>  If  it  Melts  tttelf  to-  remedy 
tike  deranged  machinery  of  exchange— *>  find  brisai  (amdddkmg 
W  return  for  employment,  and  to  supply  the  shaft  interval  between 
consumption  and  production/  the  remedy  rriU  ft*  $totpk>  quM  and 
effktml.  If,  on  the  contrary,  food  and  necessaries  are  f urafehed, 
fbr  which  the  return  of  labour  is  not  required,  that  which  is  offered 
as  t  core  is  a  powerful  addition  to  the  very  essence  of  the  diteese. 
The  farmer,  who  is  already  languishing  because  his  stoofcis  kept 
in  his  own  granary  for  wont  of  a  remunerating  price*  is  then  called 
upon  to  give  it  up  as  a  forced  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  Poor- 
rate,  without  any  pike  or  remuneration  at  all. 

Some  of  these  temporary  evils  are  incident  to  every  change 
from  war  to  peace.  But  some  of  them*  eutttient  to  account  for 
the  unprecedented  distress  of  the  present  period*  are  probably  die 
result  of  a  combination  of  accidental  cooperations.  The  syttem  of 
paper  money  had  during  the  late  war  perhaps  been  increased  four- 
fold: and  half  of  that  arose  from  the  issue  of  country  banks.  On 
the  whole  I  believe  such  a  system  to  have  been  beneficial.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  dangers  to  which  it  is 
especially,  and  beyond  others*  liable.  I  mean,  alarm  and  discredit) 
whether  well-founded,  or  ill-founded.  This  very  misfortune  the 
harvests  of  1813  and  1814,  with  the  excess  of  importation  in  the 
latter  year,  and  the  fears  confirmed  by  the  ftiluveof  the  fitst  Corn 
Bil^  had  already  brought  upon  the  circulation,  when  the  p^ace  was 
concluded.  The  test  diminution  whfch  succeeded  in  die  scale  of 
government  expenditure,  the  superior  credit  of  their  bills,  die 
greater  punctuality  attaching  to  their  engagements,  of  ctarse  lfeft  a 
vacuum  in  the  circulation*  and  a  languor  in  hs  iftoteihents,  uftpnv 
pitious  to  production :  and  when  these  cattle  upon  that  which  was 
already  diseased  and  enfeebled,  she  present  height  df  the  disdMef 
is  perceptibly  the  efitet  of  accidental  aaisdiancet,  which)  9  property 
treated,  will  cease  with  the  occasion. 

But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  Conviction  that  all  depend* 
on.  proper  treatment.  If  we  trifle  with  the  disorder  \  if  we  mis- 
take its  causes  $  if  we  apply  medicines  which  will  inflame  the  mOrw 
hid  pasts  our  suftringsimy  be  gread/ augmented*  and  even  £s- 
soluftatottf  ensue. 
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•   H«*  fc«4i*w»  produce  deimrta^ii^^ 

It  buy*  odd  mt  Other  articles  to  census*  the*  j  and  thus  aiini- 
hfet*  *»  »W»  of  reproduction. 

It  gm*  fif0iWM  impufceto  circulation :  but  of  what  substantial 
ap4  pewwen*  wtae  id  that  circulation,  unless  it  adds  to  durable 
awUeJM  wealth  I  if  it  only  draws  forth  p*od$c«,  to  he  immediately 
again  destroyed  ? 

Tto  why  doe»  jtort  ss  fellow  a  change  t 

Because  capitnMoes  not  immediately  change  hands :  because 
means  44  demand  it  aew  ehanneh  do  not  immediately  spring  up  j 
because  a*w  kinds  «rf  supply  are  not  suddenly  forthcoming:  be- 
came desires  long  suppressed  by  necessity  do  not  at  once  seek  for 

U  $*  amay  and  navy  aanaiated  of  half  "a  million  unproductive 
consumers  thsee  when  turned  adrift  muss  either  live  by  production, 
o«  live  oath*  FooMatet.  If  by  thefoimer,  reflect  how  thetreon- 
sumption  must  re-operate  on  demand,  compared  with  their  eccu- 
BatiMi  iav  waa  1 


2.  Foreign  Corn.    Seep.  148. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  may  arise  from  two  sources :  from  the 
growth  of  its  land*  and  fown  the  value  of  the  produce  of  human 
toil  and  human  ingenuity,  while  subsisted  by  that  growth  of  the  land. 
The  fes*  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  real  value : 
fop  the  other  i*  for  die  most  part  a  meiecoftavraon  of  dte  fruits  of 
die  earthy  which  muat  be  deducted  from  itr  before  the  profit,  which 
is  its  true  vatae*  can  take  place* 

tfth*  be  correct,  it  will  shew  at  once  the  fatal  policy  of  carrying 
on  bgpie  mannfactwe*  by.  subsistence  derived  torn  foreign  com : 
by  wfcich  we.  shonjd  not  only,  give  up  the  combined  profits  of  the 
land-owner,  the  farmer,  and  themanufactuver,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit*  of  tfce  imnufoctufev  alone;  a  whole  for  a  part  j  but  for 
tfct  wt^ch  is  incajculably  the  smallest  part :  the  main  profit  would 
lie  with  the  foreign  country,  which,  grew  the  corn;  to  which? 
ankle  o J  exchange,  the  powers  of  vegetation  woo**  give  a  large 
portion  of  its  existence*  untaught,  and  independent  of  the  cost  of 
man's  labour. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Small  as  the  comparative  gains  in  a  national 
point  of  view  would  be,  that  little  could  not  last  long.  -  By  drying 
up  the  sources  of  domestic  reproduction,  the  home  growth  would 
yearly  diminish, .  till  at  no  distant  date  that  plenty  of  foreign  sup- 
ply fehich  made  corn  at  first  cheap,  would  cease;  and  the, only 
advantage  even  alleged  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  that  system, 
would  be  extinguished* 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  furnishes  a  powerful  argu- 
.  ment  to  prove  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  a  system  to  the  State. 
Why  is  foreign  corn  -cheaper  ?  Because  it  is  grown  in  a  country 
where  taxation  is  not  so  heavy  ?  If  so,  so  much  fund  for  produc- 
tion of  revenue  must  be  annihilated,  by  which  the  revenue  must 
fail  to  that  extent,  or  fall  proportionally  heavier  on  the  remaining 
wealth  of  the  country :  or  that  taxation  must  fell  on  the  manu- 
factured article  j  and  thus  the  only  pretext  for  cheap  corn,  the 
securing  a  foreign  vent  for  the  manufacture  by  its  cheapness,  be 
taken  away. 

There"  is  yet  one  more  evil  "behind  in  the  dependence  caused  by 
a  reliance  on  foreign  corn.  We  may  be  at  die  mercy  of  wars, 
and  of  the  caprices  of  Governments  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. 


3.  Foreign  Trade.  Seep.  148.  T. 

However  strongly  I  am  persuaded  that  foreign  trade  ought  not 
to  be  pot  in  competition  with  domestic,  I  by  no' means  think  it  of 
light  value.  I  only  #ish  that  k  thbuld  hot  take  place  ;of  that 
which  ought  to  be  its  basis.  It  is  with  die  superfluities  of  this  last 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  on*  The  fear  of  this,  the  fear  of  the 
inability  of  a  rich  country  to  carry  on  exchanges  with  those  which" 
are  poor,  seems  to  me  quite  chimerical*  The  power  of  capital  and 
machinery,  and  skill  to  produce  cheap  articles  in  defiance  of  high 
wages,  and  heavy  taxes,  is  proved  by  experience  as  wdTas  theory  :. 
and  (therefore  is  calculated  to  secure  us  out  foreign  trade  &e  mflre 
effectually,  the  richer  we  grow, 

I  am  well  aware  tint  this  foreign  trade  is  necessary,  mot  merely- 
as  a  medium  of  direct  wealth  j  but  to  support  our  navy,  fad  <br  # . 
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thoeiand  political,  as  well  as  commercial  purposes.  But  the  argu- 
ments by  wMth  the  merchant  too  often  supports  this  trade,  ate 
mere  grounds  of  individual  interest,  by  which  he  confounds  that 
profit  which  is  only  a  gain  to  himself  at  the  ezpence  of  some' other 
members  of  the  same  community,  with  that  which  is  an  addition 
to  the  national  wealth. 


4.  High  Price  of  Corn.  Seep.  Ml. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn :  price  ntiyfora  little  vihilt  be  affected 
by  the  proportion  between  supply  and  demand,  in  corn,  as  well  at' 
in  other  things  :  but  with  this  special  circumstance  attending  corn,' 
that  increase  of  supply  brings  after  k,  in  no  long  time,  an  increase  of 
demand :  the  extent  of  which  increase  of  demand  may  indeed 
depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  increased  supply  is  consumed  or 
economized.  It  may  be  true  therefore,  that,  as  supply  must  pre- 
cede demand,  a  sudden  increase  of  the  former,  before  the  process 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  the  means  of  demand  has  had  time 
to  take  place,  may,  for  a  short  space,  lower  prices :  but  will  be 
soon  followed  by  a  rise  equal  to  the  addition  of  supply ;  and  if  the 
conversion  has  been  skilfully  and  wisely  applied,  to  a  degree  as 
much  beyond  it  as  is  equal  to  the  gain  of  the  conversion.  It  is 
precisely  on  these  grounds  that  the  present  system  of  administering 
the  Poor  Laws  tends  to  annihilate  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  at 
once  frightfully  lessens  production,  and  frightfully  wastes  what  is 
produced  by  a  pernicious  mode,  of  consumption  j  destroying  with 
it  the  very  sources  of  resuscitation,  instead  of  directing  it  into 
channels  which  would  make  an  adequate  return  in  die  shape  of  * 
labour. 


5.  Cheap  Corn.  Seep*  144. 

The  people  cry  out  for  cheap  corn*  As  much  cheapness  as  is 
consistent  with  the  means  of  reproduction,  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirable for  them ;  vizi  a  liberal  portion  for  their  share  in  return  for 
the  labour  given.  -  But*  for  the  reasons,  above  given,  this  is  best 
effected- by  average  rises,  as  abundant  supply  and  active  demand 
bare  an  indissoluble  connection  of  movement* 
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6.  JGr  Ottivatiofi  of  poor  Lands  a  Came  tfbigh  Priced 
Set  pp.  145.  and  1*9. 


]b.  Malthas  saya,  thai  coram*  bear  the  price  which  will 
KiBauiccate  fionrtnV^  poor  lands:  prthoae  poor  lands  will  be  driven 
out  of  cultivation.  But  is  there  any  land,  which,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  unemployed  population,  will  not  pay 
the  costs  of  cultivation  ?  That  is,  cannot  a  husbandry-labourer, 
from  such  a  piece  of  waste  soil  as  his  labours  can  cover,  produce 
fjood  enough  for  hi*  own  subsistence*  with  such  an  excesa,  as  will 
exchange  for  that  clothing  and  those  tools  which  a**  necessary  fee 
carrying;  on  his  work  ?  This  will  entiaely  depend  on  the  existing 
wants,  combined  with  the  existing  «aean%  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  The  richer  and  more  papulous  this  society,  the  mete 
likely  will  be  the  combination  of  wants  and  means  to  give  the 
labourer  what  he  requires  in  exchange. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  land  will  male  the  most  psoitaMe 
returns  :  and  as  long  as  better  land  remains  untiled  m  a  country, 
it  will  be  a  comparative  lot?  to*  til)  worse :,  but  to  till  the  wont 
lands  will  save  the  whole  cost  of  auppertsog  aMe«-bedied  panpera  in 
idleness  out  of  the  poor-tate*  ;  and  watt  hove  the  effrcVaa  1  con* 
ceive,  of  bringing  up  the  price,  of  agricmkusal  produce  to  be  equal 
to  such  a  repayment.  Botk  is  probable  that  the  preference  of 
cultivating  the  better  soils  thus  neglected*  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  prices  J>oth  higher  and  more  qaucMy. 

It  may  be  said,  where  i*  the  capital  to  support  the  fahosmng 
pauper  through  the  year  till  bis  crop  makes  a  uetuxn  i  Suppose  a 
portion  of  the  poor-rates  was  sp  applied  oi\  loan  for  one,.  twp>  or 
three  years !  If  not  sufficient,  suppose  Government  advanced 
money  on  the  security  of  the  parish ! 

But  the  truth  is,  that  if  you  force  the  farmers  to  expend  their 
rate  in  labour,  they,  as  well  as  the  paupers,  will  soon  find  their 
advantage  in  it,  and  hut  little  aid  in  such  loans  will  be  steadied. 
The  moment  you  drive  the  labourer  to  be  independent!  his  mot*! 
energies  will  return*  and  he  will  save  for  hiiaaeif  and  *">  &M»ily.    . 

The  necessity  of  independence  also  will  bring  wage*  up  jo  the* 
proper  level,  which  the  resort  to  the  poor-rates  has  i*4wt4  &» 
below  their  due  mark. 
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7.  Settlement*.  Seep.  154. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  present  operation  of  this 
law,  which  imposes  the  burden  without  reference  to  the  ab&ty,  * 
inasmuch  as  the  ability  must  depend  on  the  resident  population  of 
a  parish  capable  of  finding  employment ;  while  the  settlement-lair* 
which  still  leaves  a  pauper  chargeable  after  want  of  employment 
has  driven  him  from  a  giv4n  parish,  quite  destroys  this  equili- 
brium* *  * 

The  new  plan  would  restore  this  by  making  the  funds  applica- 
ble where  the  burden  falls :  and  would  have  the  wished-for  effect 
of  facilitating  settlements,  by  making  the  parishes  where  the  pauper 
is  resident,  in  many  cases,  desirous  of  keeping  him  j  and  for  this 
end," of  giving  him  a  settlement. 


$.  Effects  of  the  Diminution  qfthe  Currency.  Seep.  148. , 

The  height  to  which  the  present  distresses  have  arisen,  may  be  * 
attributed  to  uftpropttious  circumstances  acting  upon  currency,  in 
addition  to  the  cessation  of  Government  expenditure,  by  the  termi- 
nation of  war. 

It  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  have  endeavour* 
ed  to  counteract  the  latter  $  and  very  far  more  urgent  was  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  alleviate  the  combined  operation  of  the 
two. 

Unfortunately,  a  fatal  error  seems  to  have  prevailed  on  this  por- 
tentous subject.  A  strange  infatuation  appears  to  have  been 
generally  entertained,  that  a  large  paper  circulation  was  fallacious, 
dangerous,  and  even  big  with  ruin  :  and  this  was  the  period  chosen 
to'  reduce  it  within  limits  supposed  to  be  more  safe.  I  should  feel 
almost  inclined  to  indulge' some  expressions  of  indignant  scorn  on 
this*  which  I  consider  an  almost  unpardonable  mistake^  did  I  not 
deem  k  unbecoming  that  temperate  pursuit  of  truth,  by  which  a 
Committee  of  this  House  is  always  characterized.  Of  what  value 
any  currency,  whether  of  metal  or  paper,  is,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  starting,  drawing  forth,  converting,  and  exchanging,  m  the  best, 
least  expensive,  and  quickest  manner,  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
WO.  XXI.  Pam.  VOL,  XI.  L 
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COURTEOUS  READER. 


Gentle  Reader,  in  compliance  with  my  calling,  I  present  thee 
with  a  small  Treatise,  upon  the  Case  of  Putting  out  Mony  at  Use, 
the  subject  is  of  a  publick  concern,  and  the  Press  is  ordered  to  the 
publick  good.  Written  papers,  are  like  spirits,  appear  to  some, 
and  not  to  others,  and  often  prove  iHuajoip.  Tfre  pqtyick  eye  is 
the  quickest  and  the  surest  in  discerning  good,  from  evil. 

The  Author  who  writ,  what  I  now  print,  is  no  farther  known 
to  me,  than  by  the  name  of  PkiIopenes9  a  lover  of  poverty,  or  a 
friend  of  the  poor.  If  he  be,  what  his  name  implies,  the  fitter 
he  is,  to  discourse  impartially- a  point,  in  which  reason  alone  can 
concern  him ;  I  hope  he  w^  not  tajce  it  in  evil  part,  that  I  set 
forth  for  some  small  advantage,  what  for  more  than  a  year,  has 
past  through  several  hands ;  that  were  to  blame  his  own  judgment, 
in  letting  it  be  seen  by  so  many,  or  to  give  suspicion  of  some  dark 
design :  by  avoiding  the  publick. 

If  what  he  writes  be  true,  'tis  one  of  those  truths,  which  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  nor  hidden  under  the  bushel  \  that  were  en- 
vious. If  erroneous,  not  to  secure  error  by  discovery,  that  were 
uncharitable.  If  he  fears  truth  may  displease  some,  he  might  as 
well  desire  to  put  out  all  light,  as  offensive  to  weaker  sights,  un- 
useful  to  the  blind,  and  unacceptable  .to  such,  as  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes. 

The  book  is  but  short,  well  if  it  be  clear  \  short  as  it  is,  Divines, 
lawyers,  and  all  concerned  in  Mony  j  may  find  in  it  somewhat 
for  their  turns.  Be  it  what  it  will,  take  it  for  what  it  is  :  the  print 
is  only  mine,  and  may  be  thine,  too  at  a  small  charge,  Farewell. 
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PART  I. 

AS  TO  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 


CHAP.   I. 
The  case  considered  as  to  the  Nature  of  Mom/. 

Aristotle  defining  liberality,  to  be  a  vertue  moderating  the  love' 
of  mony,  and  prompting  to  spend,  by  the  dictates  of  reason,*' 
under  the  name  of  mony,  comprehends  all  things  prized  by  mony, 
a6  the  standing  measure  of  their  worth.  The  present  Discourse 
admits  not  of  so  much  latitude,  but  confines  it  solely,  to  the  being 
the  measure  of  valuation,  and  price  of  wares ;  so  becoming  the 
common  instrument  of  sales  and  purchases,  the  soul  of  tramck, 
and  the  life  of  markets. 

As  to  its  origin,  not  over  noble,  T  find  it  to  have  been  the  'child 
of  want,  though  since  become  the  parent  of  abundance.  When 
all  other  creatures  bearing  different  coins,  issued  out  of  the  Mint, 
if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  say,  of  nothing  :  no  mony  appeared,  which 
perchance  may  have  been  a  reason,  why  the  serpent  bribed  our 
first  parents  to  rebellion,  not  with  mony,  but  ambition,  and  plea- 
sure* 

All  other  beings  had  God  for  their  Creator,  mony,  as  to  its 
form,  was  the  creature  of  man,  and  that  only  after  his  fall,  being 
multiplied  upon  earth;  divisions  of  property  then  entered  the 
world,  from  whence  sprung  a  necessity  of  commerce  5  first,  by  ' 
bartering  one  thing  for  another.  In  success  of  time,  trade  im- 
proving, a  current  measure,  for  the  price  of  things,  was  judged 
requisir,  and  therefore  settled  by  each  superior,  in  his  respective 
dominion,  and  admitted  by  communities.  So  that,  as  the  nrst  in- 
tercourse of  trade,  was  entertained  by  exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another,  mony  became  the  vicar,  as  it  were,  of  afl  things,  and  by 
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consequence,  was  designed  to  be  of  no  less  j>rdfit.  Otherwise  the 
exchange  of  other  commodities  for  mony,  would  have  been  une~ 
qual,  in  giving  what  might  produce  gain  for  mony,  which  should 
afford  none. 

Such  was  the  first  institution  of  mony,  rising  by  degrees  to  that 
sway  that  Rome  it  self,  with  its  grave  stately  senat,  would  have 
been  unsubdued,  had  a  purchaser,  of  sufficient  wealth,  appeared 
before  it.  This  moves  no  small  wonder  in  me,  that  mony  vulgarly 
should  pass  for  barren  and  unfruitful,  seeing  it  renders  to  its 
owner,  whatever  nature  produces.  For  though  of  it  self,  or  rather 
its  matter  yield  nothing ;  yet  by  the  artificial  being  it  has  from 
man,  it  gives  profit  at  least  equal  to  other  productions  of  art,  af- 
fording rent,  for  the  use  of  them.  Nay  brings  in  much  greater 
encrease,  to  the  skilful  mannager. 

The  mountebank  in  St.  Austine,  to  raise  expectation,  took  upon 
him  to  tell  the  people  what  was  each  ones  wish  and  desire :  curio- 
sity having  gathered  a  numerous  gaping  auditory,  he  acquits  him- 
self of  his  promise,  saying ;  «  They  would  all  buy  cheap,  and  sell 
dear."  This  assuredly  is  the  constant  intent  of  such  as  expend, 
to  encrease  mony  in  its  use.  For  he  that  buys  cheap  and  sells 
dear*  in  what  he  buys,  ensures  his  principal  with  profit  j  so  that  to 
receive  advantage  for  mony,  without  sinking  the  principal,  is- but 
.  a  sequel  of  its  being  the  price  of  wares.  On  this  account  I  guess, 
a  monyed  man,  is  said  to  have  a  good  fund,  from  the  latin  Jundus 
a  farm,  or  a  good  stock,  in  token  of  its  fruitfulness. 

Of  what  metal  the  first  mony  was,  or  whether  of  any,  I  were 
yet  to  learn,  had  I  hopes  of  a  master  to  teach  me.  But  the  quality 
of  the  matter,  is  indifferent  to  the  character  it  bears.  This  give* 
it  its  worth/ and  men  may  bestow  it  upon  leather,  lead,  or  other 
materials,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mony,  methinks,  has  much  of  the  nature  of  words,  though  not 
so  frankly  parted  with.  Both  are  mans  tenants  at  will,  both 
ordered  to  interchange  and  communication,  words  of  thoughts,  and 
mony  of  things ;  neither  to  be  falsified,  but  to  be  directed  to  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  framed,  general  conveniency,  and  im- 
provement. By  a  more  or  less  tendency  to  this  end,  the  good,  or 
'  bad  use,  of  either  is  determined.  Now  to  decide  whether  the 
putting  out  of  mony  at  a~mode&t  rate,  drive  at  that  end,  or  no, 
who  can  judge  better,  than  the  whole  of  a  nation  ? 

But  Usury  intervenes.  Let  him  who  advances  so  bold  a  cen- 
sure, vouchsafe  to  mind,  how  in  number  he's  much  out-voted, 
equalled  at  least  in  wisdom  and  probity  by  those,  who  teach  and 
practice  it,  as  lawful.  These  have  opened  the  law  of  Nature* 
Scripture,  and  Church,  yet  do  not  find  it  culpable  \  people  find 
conveniency  hv  a  ready  circulation,    mony  otherwise  would  lie 
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buried  with  dead  trade,  the  generality  would  be  the  worse,  and  no 
particular  die  better.  Neither  the  nature  of  mony  then,  nor  its 
final  cause  the  publick  good,  do  any  ways  oppose  the  putting  but 
of  mony  at  use,  but  proiriote  it,  as  much  as  the  exposing,  other 
floods,  of  which  mony  is  the  substitute.  This  might  suffice  to  the 
quieting  a  well  meaning  conscience,  but  a  further  discovery  of  die 
nature  of  Usury  is  expected  from  me,  to  which  now  I  proceed. 


CHAP-  II. 
The  original  notion  of  Usury,  with  its  names.  • 

Resolving  lately  upon; the  performance  of  what,,  almost  a  year 
since,  I  had  engaged  my  promise  to  the  instances  of  some  friend*  ? 
it  was  my  chance  to  fall  in  at  the  Stationers,  with  two  short  Trea- 
tises of  Usury  j  the  one  written  by  an  English  Knight,  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  and  published  by  Sir  Soger  Twisden,  with  his  addition  of 
Preface  $  the  other  of  a  Reverend  French  Clergyman,  Monsieur 
Du  Tertre ;  I  found  them  as  opposit  in  the  point,  as  if  they  wouldV 
even  in  this,  have  maintained  the  national  feud,  had  the  one  known 
the  other. 

But  Du  Term's  rhetorick,  takes  hs  full  career  against  a  divine 
of  his  own  country,  who  it  seems  in  a  letter  had  joined  with  our 
two' Knights,  in  upholding,  that  no  Usury  is  condemned  by  the 
Law  of  God,  but  such  as  exacts  upon  the  poor.  Du  Tertre  on 
the  contrary  seems  to-  hold  forth,  that  all  interest  taken  for  mony 
put  out,  without  sinking  the  principal,  is  Usury.  Neither,  hits  the 
mark  of  truth :  the  Knights  fall  short,  and  Du  Tertre  shoots  over ; 
to  level  my  aim  better — 

I  begin  from  the  name  of  Usury,  derived  from  the  Latin  Usura. 
And  this  in  property  of  speech  imports  use.  So  that  Usury  in 
strictness  of  terins,  implies  no  more,  then  the  use  of  mony,  in  it 
self  unblameable.  How  then  did  so  foul  a  vice  come  by  so  fair  a 
name?  You  might  as  well  enquire,  why  the  furies  were  called 
Eumemdes.  I  know  in  Greek  its  called  tox >f,  for  the  resemblance 
paying  interest  has,  with  the  grief  of  childbirth.  In  Hebrew  its 
stikd  Neshec  TETO,  the  bite  of  a  dog,  in  Chaldaick  Caindiaf  an 
undoings  yet  by  the  Jews,  it  was  also  named  Tarbith,  an  increase* 
Ad probri  tjfogium,  (in  cap.  23.  Deut.)  says ;  a  Lapide  uti  d  £#- 
tints ,  honesto  Nomine  vocata  est  Usura. 

Wherefore  my  inference  is,  that  the  gentle  name  of  Usury, 
must  cover  sore  aggrievances,  and  heavy  extortions,  as  the  Greek, 
the  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaick,  give  us  to  understand ;  but  these  are 
not  to  be  found  in  our  case  $  this  therefore  must  be  dear  of  Usury » 
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ft  monster  detestable  even  to  heathens,  a  wonder  it  should  be  so 
familiarly  entertained,  and  welcomed  among  Christians,  as  is  die 
practice  of  putting  out  mony,  a  token  of  its  different  nature,  from 
what  those  napies  imply ;  which  having  premised,  I  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  dive  after  its  origin  5  reason,  and  history,  discovers  it 
to  me,  for  such  as  follows. 

Upmvtfee  first  imploying  of  mony,  of  which  probably  he  had 
most,  who  had  the  most  to  sell,  by  changing  a  stock  of  goods  into 
a  stock  of  coin,  some  engrossing  the  greater  share,  put  others  in 
necessity  of  borrowing  5  then  avarice  in  the  lenders,  produced  op- 
pressions, with  other  evil  arts,  of  unlawful  gain,  for  the  use  of 
what  was,  or  o#ght  to  have  been  lent,  according  to  the  law,  of 
natural  charity. 

Such  was  the  proceeding  of  the  wealthier  Romans,  with  the 
commonalty,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  history,  to  the  no  small  disturbance 
of  that  only  then  infant  commonwealth  :  let  one  example  suffice. 
The  horrid  sight  of  a  stout  old  soldier,  scourged  and  gored  with 
his  own  blood  for  failure  of  paying  interest,  at  the  time  prefixed, 
enraged  the  people  to  a  furious  sedition.  The  like  perhaps,  may 
have  passed  among  the  Jews.  We  have  a  kind  of  precedent, 
4  King.  Chap.  4.  where  the  widow  to  Elisha  says :  Eece  creditor 
venit  ut  collat  duosjUios  ad  serviendum  sibi.  «  Behold  the  creditor  is 
eome,  to  take  away  my  two  sons,  to  serve  him."  Exorbitant  rigour 
for  a  debt,  which,  considering  the  condition  of  the  widow  of  a  poor 
Prophet,  was  not  probably  very  great. 

Usages  so  cruel,  could  not  but  excite  a  horror  of  Usurers;  even 
m  such,  as  by  die  law  of  nature,  governed  themselves  *,  use-mony, 
therefore,  was  by  the  Romans  in  die  1£  tables  stinted  to  13  per 
cent,  then  to  6,  after  to  S  ;  and  finally  in  the  time  of  Gemutius 
tribune,  to  remove  all  occasions  of  like  encroachments,  a  prohibi- 
tion of  use-mony  was  published,  in  favour  of  the  people.  No  less 
was  put  in  execution  by  Agis,  the  Spartan,  and  not  the  Athenian 
Geneyal,  as  some  have  it,  ordering  all  the  accompt-books  of 
Usurers  to  be  burnt  in  die  market-place ;  Agesilaus  applauding  he 
had  never  seen  a  nobler  fire. 

•  But  the  prohibition  among  the  Romans  soon  grew  out  of  date, 
and  though  renewed  by  Caesar,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  com- 
monalty :  yet  putting  out  mony  at  use,  by  necessity  was  revived, 
in  his  successor's  times,  growing  to  the  extravagant  heighth  of 
cent  per  cent,  if  you  may  believe  Accumus,  a  famous  ct? ilian, 
cited  by  Sir  Roger  Twisden  in  his  Preface.  As  for  my  part,  f 
question  not,  but  all  oppressions,  exactions,  and  frauds,  exercised 
in  the  putting  out  mony,  were  included  in  Usury,  which  may 
have  been  the  cause,  why  in  the  days  of  old,  witness  Cato,  thieves 
were  condemned  to  die  double,  Usurers  to  the  quadruple:  to 
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■which  custom,  pet^dveature,  the  saying  of  Zacheus  might  relate 
.(Lqlce  19.)  ifeitfa  quadmghan :  you  may-see  more  in  Gwarrtmas, 
lib.  S.  Variorum)  c.  1.  n.  5.  of  the  aversion  even  heathens  had  to 
.Unity. 

This*  to  hawe  been  the  true,  and  sole  notion,  of  Usury  ae  pro- 
hibited* was  Calvin's  opinion,  with  hie  followers,  amongst  which 
ovrtwojmights,  allowing  all  Uaury,  not  rendered  sinful  by  oppress- 
ing, the  poor,  but  again**  zeasop ;  it  biting  no  less  Usury,  to  take 
beyond  what  is  due  from  any,  for.  the  use  of  mony ;-  since  persons 
of  fortune,  though'never  sq  wealthy,  have  right  to  what  is  just*  I 
xvdy  infer,  ahat  n  commodious  rate,  in  the  common  judgment  df 
all  parties,  can  Jse  no  usury  ;  taking  Usury,  as- hitherto  described 
from  its  origin,  and  expressed  by  its  name's.  I  come  now  to  its 
strict  definition.     v 

CHAP.  IH.       - 
The  definition  ef  Usury. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  sports  in  his  first  paragraph,  teaaing  B*. 
Fo&toq,  and  in  htm  some  others  of  the  church  of  England,  ior 
their  definition  of  Usury.  I  cannot  excuse  die  Dr.  of  some  con- 
f ttsp&ess.  For  where  a  word  may  signify  differently,  to  take  awry 
equivocation,  one  should  first  distinguish,  and  then  define.  This 
giethpd  I  shall  observe  with  the  ancient  divines* 

Tfee#e  make.a  three-fold  division  of  Usury.  First,  it  may  be 
taken,  for  a  gain  which  is  usurious.  Secondly,  for  a  bargain 
ppofi  .Mich  gain*  Thirdly,  for  the  intention  or  will  of  such  a  bar- 
gain. <or  gain.  The  first  is  termed  actual*  Usury.  The  second  is 
Usvry  expressed  by  covenant.  The  third  is  Usury  purely  mental. 
The  two  latter  derive  their  malice  from  the  first,  as  being  *he 
object  of  both,  all  promises  or  intentions  taking  their  qualification 
from  the  action,  promised  or  intended;  wherefore,  refixing  the 
word  covenant  or  will,  to  the  definition  of  actual  Usury,  all  three 
wilj  be  defined  thus : 

Usury  in  the  first  acceptance,  is  a  gam  immediately  for  lending 
or  for  money  lent  as  lent.  Divines  generally  agree  in  it.  It  is 
said  immediately  for  lending  or  as  lent.  To  exclude  all  other  tides 
of  lucte,  as  gratitude,  friendship  in  the  borrower,  or  other  cm* 
sidoratjone  hereafter  to  he  specified.  Gain  therefore  is  the  genus.) 
by  the  rest,  Usury  is  differenced  from  other  acquisitions.  Hence 
of  course,  follow  the  two  other  definitions,  viz.  the  second  is  a 
4ov*Wtfii ;  the  third  is  a  will  or  pwpose  of  gain  purely  for 
lending. 

Sir  Robert  opposes  thus :  gain  undoubtedly  is  a  false  genua, 
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for  certainly,  Usury  is  a  sin  of  commission,  and  therefore  an 
^action  of  operation.    So*  that  lucre. or  gain,  which  is  only  a  pat* 
sion  or  product  of  lending,  cannot  be  the  genus  of  it. 

Ansao.  HoW  far  Sir  Robert's  skill  exceeded  in  law  I  know  not, 
his .  logic  certainly  proves  somewhat  unfaithful  to  him.  It  is 
^granted  then  that  Usury  is  a  sin  of  commission,  and  an  action  of 
operation,  if  it  so  please  him.  And  so  is  gain  for  lending.  Nei- 
ther is  gain,  formally,  and  strictly  speaking,  the  immediate  product 
of  lending,  but  of  talcing,  and  it  includes  active  and  passive ;  active, 
naming  the  person  gaining;  passive,  by  naming  the  interest 
gained*  Gain  then  is  an  acceptance  of  interest;  exclude  the  ac- 
ceptance, neither  lending,  nor  mony,  nor  both  together,  will  make 
up  gain.  But  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  philosophy.  Grant  gain 
to  be  a  product  of  lending,  it  may  be  as  well  a  product  of  selling 
or  letting ;  why  may  not  gain  then  be  drawn  into  a  genus,  in 
respect  of  the  several  ways  of  gaining,  of  which  gain  by  lending  is 
Usury? 

He  presses.  Lending  for  gain,  is  not  lending,  but  letting.  Besides, 
the  gain  is  not  for  the  bare  act  of  lending,  but  using  the  thing 
lent,  that  men  give  Usury. 

Anew.  The  instance  being  made  in  Dr.  Fenton's  words,  if  I  may 
.Itelieve  the  knight,  brings  mm  in  guilty,  not  only  of  contradiction, 
which  Sir  Robert  urges  upon  him,  but  of  a  very  gross  error  in 
morality.  For  if  according  to  the  Dr*s.  definition,  Usury  is  a 
covenant  of  lucre  for  lending,  and  lending  for  lucre  be  letting ;  a 
covenant  for  letting,  by  consequence,  is  Usury.  A  position  un- 
heard of. 

To  the  difficulty.  Lending  for  gain,  is  no  letting,  but  lending ; 
and  lending  and  letting  essentially  differ,  as  will  appear  more  here- 
after. Lending  admits  of  no  recompence,  by  way  of  justice.  Letting 
does,  I  willingly  yield  to  the  addition,  that  sain  is  not  for  the  bare 
act  of  lending;  but  the  lending  we  speak  of,  includes  both  act  and 
thing  as  affected  by  the  act  of  lending.  For  who  lends,  and 
lends  nothing?  By  lending  a  thing,  the  use  of  it  is  given, 
as  it  is  not  in  letting,  and  for  what  is  given  to  require  gain,  is 
Usury. 

Towards  the  full  intelligence  of  the  definition,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  open  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word  lending,  expressed  in 
Latin  by  two  verbs  nittfuar?,  and  commodore,  to  lend  things,  not  to 
be  consumed  in  the  use,  as  a  horse,  or  house,  with  an  obligation, 
that  the  same  individually  be  restored  is  what  corresponds  to  the 
Latin- commodate ;  to  lend  things  which  are  spent  in  the  use,  as 
corn,  wine,  and  mony,  with  a  tie  of  having  as  much  restored,  and 
of  equal  worth,  though  not  the  very  self-same,  is  what  implies  die 
Latin  mutuare. 
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Between  these  two  tendings,  this  diversity  intercedes.  In  the 
first,  the  lender  disposes  only  of  the  use,  of  what  he  lends,  not  to 
be  consumed.  In  the  second,  use  being' inseparable  from  con- 
sumption, the  lender  gnmts  both  use  and  consumption  of  (he 
thing.  The  first  grounds  an  action  to  the  thing  lent.  The 
second  grounds  an  action  to  as  much,  and  as  good  in  the  same 
kind.  As  to  the  first,  what  may  be  lent,  may  be  lett:  whether 
mony,  or  goods,  which  perish  in  the  use  may  be  lett  ?  shall  be 
discussed.  Plautus  applies  locare,  to  lett,  to  mony  \  and  to  place 
one's  mony,  is  the  common  expression. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  examine  this  point,  I  shall  lav  down  some 
truths,  very  matterial  to  the  main,  truths  I  think  hot  to  be  shaken,  as  . 
being  rooted  in  the  very  definition  of  Usury. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Positions  drawn  from  the  definition  qf  Usury.     , 

First.  Gain,  upon  any  account  but  lending,  is  no  Usury.  The 
proof.  Usurv  is  a  gain,  for  a  thing  lent  as  lent.  But  gain  upon 
any  account,  out  that  of  lending,  is  no  gain  for  a  thing  lent  as  lent, 
therefore  no  Usury. 

Secondly.  Usury  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature.  Thus 
S.  Thomas,  with  tne  rest  of  divines.  The  proof.  A  lender  by 
giving  the  use  of  what  he  lends,  makes  the  said  use  no  more  his 
own ;  but  to  exact  payment,  for  what  is  no  more  one's  o^jn,  is  an  in- 
justice, visible  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  therefore  to  receive* payment 
for  whit  is  lent  as  lent,  in  which  Usury  consists,  is  against; the  law 
of  nature ;  and  therefore,  as  such,  it  is  reduced  to  stealth,  forbidden 
in  the  seventh  commandment. 

Thirdly.  Not  only  extortion  or  exaction  upon  the  poor,  is  Usury. 
The  proof.  Increase  for  money  lent  as -lent,  may  be  required  of 
the  rich,  and  this  is  Usury ;  but  in  this  no  oppression  of  the  poor; 
therefore,  Usury  consists  not  only  in  exacting  upon  the  poor,  as 
our  two  knights  hold,  and  the  author  of  the  letter  impugned  by  Du 
Tertre  seems  to  affirm. 

Fourthly.  Whatever  is  not  reducible  to  stealth,  and  against  the  Jaw 
of  nature,  can  be  no  Usury.  This  is  but  a  sequel  to  the  second 
assertion.  The  proof.  It  all  Usury  be  reducible  to  stealth,  and 
against  the  law  of  nature,  nothing  can  be  Usury,  which  is  not 
against  the  same  law  ;  otherwise  this  contradiction  would  ensue,  that 
all  Usury  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  some  Usury  is  noU 
Now  to  make  nearer  our  case. 

Fifthly.  A  joint-agreement  in,  a  body  politic,  for  the  putting  out 
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of  mony  at'  use,  cannot  be"  against  tfie  Mw  of  ififtttfe.  PfObf. 
Such  an  agreement  would  render*  it  no  more  stealth,  of  ifmiriGus 
to  any.  Volenti  non  Jit  injuria,  h.  would  accof d  With  tnfe  lirSf* 
rule  of  equity  j  do  as  you  would:  be  done  by;  It  cann6t  therefore 
oppose  the  law  of  nature,  being  so  conformable  to  It.  " 

Conclusion.  The  skid  agreement  passed  inw  tfustortf,  or  l$ff , 
for  the  taking  interest  for  mony  put  out,  makes  it  to'  bd  no  Usury. 
The  proof.  It  makes  it  neither  to  be  stealth,  nor  agaitiftt  tlft'law  of 
nature  \  but  what  is  not  against  the  law  of  nature,  or  stealth,  is  no 
Usury  j  therefore,  it  makes  it  no  Usury. 

If  in  the  proof  of  any  of  these  truths,  fallacy  ifnpds&  upon  me, 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  the  discoverer.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  ver- 
$ue  of  law,  as  to  temporal  concerns ;  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  con* 
Science,  to  submit  one's' private  judgment  to  the  public.  Law  regu- 
lates all  contracts  as  to  meum  and  tuum,  in  so  much  as  property  or 
domain**  by  divines,  as  well  as  lawyers,  is  defined  with  deference  to 
law.  Property,  they  say,  is  a  right  in  a  thing,  extending  itself 
to  all  uses  and  dispositions  of  the  said  thing,  not  forbidden  by 
law. 

One  may  object,*  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  legislative  autho- 
rity, to  make  Usury  no  Usury,  or  stealth  tio  more  stealth  \  and  to 
take  interest  for  mony  put  out,  is  both  stealth  and'Usury. 

Ansm.  Though  it  be  not  within  the  verge  of  human  jurisdic- 
tion to  make  Usury  no  Usury,  or  stealth  ho  niore  steahh ;  yet  it 
lies  in  the  compass  of  that  power,  and  even  of  a  particular's  power, 
to  prevent  from  being  Usury,  or  stealth,  what  otherwise  would  be  t 
so ;  not  by  altering  the  law  of  God  and  nature  against  stealing'  and 
Usury,  but  by  a  voluntary  change  or  abatement  of  property  and 
right;  Fot  example:  One  bestows  a  parcel  of 'ground  to.  be  a 
Common,  for  the  poor.  Had  the  poor  turned  in  their  goods,  before 
its  being  made  Common,  they  had  been  guilty  of  trespass,  and 
stealth,  which  they  incurr  not,  after  the  right  of  Common  granted 
them.  The  ca$e,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  ours.  If  a  person  will  freely 
give  5  per  cerit.  and  security  for  the  principal,  you  may  take  it,  as 
his  gift,  standing  good  in  law,  without  Usury.  This  is  what  the 
nation  agrees  to,  including  each  particular's  consent ;  perhaps,  in 
recompence  of  the  good,  accruing  to  the  general  ease  and  public 
profit  5  and  perchance,  by  way  of  penalty,  for  prodigals  and  spend- 
als ;  so  that  what,  excluding  this  general  consent  and  accord,  might 
Have  been  Usury,  in  virtue  of  the  said  agreement,  ceases  to  be  such, 
for  he  that  takes'  5  per  cent,  takes  it  as  granted  by  law  and  custom, 
for  mony  put  ottt ;  and  not ,  as  covenanted  By  himself,  for  mony 
as  lent;  custom  being  previous  to  the  putting  out  of  mony,  and  in- 
cluding a  general  concurrence,  which*  makes  the  interest  allowed 
spontaneous,  and  freely  given.         *  - : 
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Nor  do*  dfif  ptocet^  intrench  upon  sity,  bat  equally  provides 
for  all,  once  as  a  person  potting  out  many  must  receive,  so  taking 
up,  he  pays  ae  much.  And  it  often  happens,  that  the  same  person 
wfefr  has  mony  out,  is  forced  tp  take  up.  Suppose  then' he  pay  as 
much  as  he  receives,  where  is  the  gain?  This  discourse* not 
managed,  as  I  find  by  others,  I  think  fit  to  promote  by  the  follow- 
ing inquiry. 

CHAP.  V. 

Whether  the  Lam  of  the  I^znd  render  the  taking  5  per  cent,  safe  in 

conscience? 

Exception  may  be  made  against  the  question,  as  grounded  on  a 
false  supposition,  and  that  we  have  no  positive  law  for  the  putting 
out  mony  at  ude,  but  that  it  is  purely  preraiswve.  That  law  may  even 
permit  Usury  to  avoid  greater  evils,  as  divines  affirm,  yet  not  justifie 
it  as  to  conscience. 

Antm.  That  we  have  no  positive  statute  law,  which  as  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  page  99.  informs  us,  varies  as  to  the  case,  it  matters  not.; 
for  it  is  enough  we  have  law.  But  we  have  even  statute  law* 
for  the  statutes  against  interest  for  loan,  may  be  understood  of  in-* 
terest  for  pure  lending  ;  and  not  only  may,  but  must  be  so  inter- 
preted ;  all  gain  hot  purely  for  lending,  being  no  Usury,  as  has  been 
made  out  from  its  definition.  Much,  more  since  the  constant 
practice,  as  the  same  Sir  Robert  tells  us,  of  the  common  law  of  this 
land,  and  also  chancery  in  point  of  equity,  doth  not  only  allow  in- 
terest, where  there  is  a  contract  for  it,  but  also  gives  it  whore  there 
is  none.  What  better  interpreter  of  statute  law,  than  common  law 
and  equity  ? 

.  This  practice  becomes  law,  according  to  the  decision.  X.  de  qui* 
bus  3£  fiT.  de  legibus.  Inveterate  consaetudo,  pro  lege  nan  imme- 
riio  custo&itur.  An  ancient  custom  is  deservedly  held  for  law,  and 
lege  35.  de  legibus  sed  et  ea  qua  longa  consaetudine  approbata 
sunt,  et  per  annos  plurimos  observata9  vetut  tacita  civhm  conven- 
tion non  minus,  quam  ea  quce  scripta  sunt  servantur.  But  also  those 
things  which  are  approved  by  long  custom,  and  have  been  ob- 
served for  many  years  as  a  tacit  convention  of  the  people,  are  not 
less  to  be  observed  than  written  laws.  Quidenim  interest,  (1.  72.  if. 
de  legibus  J  an  svfftagiis  populus  mam  voktntatent  declaret,  an 
rebus  ipsis,  etfactis.  For  what  imports  it,  whether  the  people  de- 
clare their  wills  by  suffrages  or  deeds  ? 

True  it  is,  where  the  legislative  power  lodges  not  in.  the  people 
alone,  as  it  doth  not  with  us,  the  king's  tacit  consent  is  a  requisk, 
and  in  our  case  we  have  it  more  than  tacit,  since  the  courts  which. 
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all  art  in  httjname,  adjadge  interest  .to  be  payed-  Mow,  if  pnc^ 
ticei&tiatoi^  the  beet  interpreter  of  vmtten  law,  but  kept  up  for 
the  .apace  of  same  years,  even  prescribes  against  law,  and  itself 
often. becomes  law,-  who.  can . except,  juetly  .against  the  -question 
mad?  as.  being  upon  a  false  supposal  ? 

.  Neither,  can  cgtir  law;  be  said  to  be  meetly  permissive,  for  a  per* 
missive  law  grants  no  action  to  an  Usurer  against  the  borrower. 
But  our  Judges  positively  uphold  the  creditor  as  to  a  right  he  has 
by  law  to  receive  interest ;  the  law  then  must  allow  of  that  right, 
Judges  being  obliged  to  decide  according  to  law ;  whence  the  law 
appears  to  be  positive,  and  not  purely  permissive*  for  were  it 
meerly  permissive,  it  could  give  no  right,  as  is  clear,  to*  take  inter- 
est, but  only  wink  at  it;  whereas  our  law  grants  procuration  mony, 
to  such  who  make  it  their  business  to  find  and  put  out  .mony  for 
others.  And  is  not  this  positively  to  co-operate  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  reward  ?  The  law  of  the  nation  then  is  clearly  positive, 
for  the  putting  out  mony  at  use*. 

This  positive  law,  I  hold  to  be  a  plain  justification  of  the  practice, 
even  as  to  conscience ;  it  being  to  be  presumed  in  favor  of  the  law, 
that  it  would  j  not  positively,  concur  to  what  were  unjust,  where 
Usury  were  against  the  law  of  nature  and  God.  This  presump- 
tion ought  to  stand  good,  until  such  time  as  the  iniquity  of  the  law 
be  evidenced,  which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

To  question  its  justice,  betrays  an  ignorance  of  what  force  law 
is.  It  even  overrules  and  debars  natural  right  of  particulars,  as  in 
the.  cases  of  prescriptions,  last  wilts,  and  minors,  who,  though  true 
masters  of  their  estates  according  to  tbe  apostles  cum  sit  doadma 
omnium^  are  hindred  by  law  to  dispose  of  them.  What  more 
sacred  and  binding  than  an  oath  ?  Yet  by  the  law  both  of  Castile 
and  Portugal,  all  obligations,  contracts,  and  conventions,  appertain- 
ing to  the  temporal  court,  if  sworn  to,  are  made  void  in  law,  to  the 
end  causes  appertaining  to  the  temporal,  in  vertue  of  an  oath,  may 
not  devolve  to  the  spiritual  court,  to, the  prejudice  and  limitation  of 
the  temporal  jurisdiction;  so  the  council  of  Trent,  to  say  nothing 
of  clandestine  marriages,  (Sess.  25.  c.  16  de  Reg.)  annuls  even  an 
oath  of  renunciation  made  two  months  before  profession.  Evi- 
dence of  what  force  law  is,  in  cases  much  harder  than  ours,  in 
which,  all  parties  making  up  the  legislative  power  agree,  as  to  a 
certain  rate  for  moay  to  be  put  out,  as  profitable  to  the  public,  and 
,  a  fit  means  to  prevent  those  strifes  and  debates,  which  might 
arise  from  the  tides;  divines  generally  allow  of,  for  the  taking  in* 
terest,  viz.  emergent  damage,  lucre  ceasing,  and  danger  of  principal, 
which  often  vary,  and  are  now  more,  now  less. 

Our  law  then,  stands  upon  good  grounds,  and  makes  good  the 
ground    it  stands  on;  it   being*  a  tenet  amongst   divines,  that- 
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km  take*  away  doukt,  At  bnag  ia  patMmh  of  i  mmimrfj  ttrtd 
though  probable  wmummphm  not «?ide»tt'apfHiar  agfam*  it»«pifgf t- 
ness,  ic  still  keeps  its  post.  (Suaret  tie  legibm,  hB.  1.)  Otherwise 
there  being  few  Jaws,  against  which  some  objection  might  not  he 
started,  too  much  license  in  questioning  them,  would  encourage  to 
noncompliance. 

.  So  that  in. answer  to  the  question,  my  opinion  is,  *ver  vailirig  to 
abetter  reason,  that  more  conscience  ought  to  be.  made  of  Comleirt- 
,ning  the  potting  out  mony  as  authorized  by  law,  than  of  practising 
it*.  For  were  its  lawfulness  doubtful,  and  not  in '  so  high  a  degree 
probable,  if  not  evident,  as  both  reason  and  authority  rendteofe  it, 
still  possession  stands  for  law.  Wherefore,  divines  hold  it  no  wise 
reqoisit,  that  he  that  puts  out  mony  either  know  the  grduftds 
of  the  law,  or  express  the  ways  on  titles  justifying  it.  But  it  suf- 
fices, he  intend  to  do  what  is  just,  and  no  ways  offensive  to  God*; 
as  in  prudence  he  may  fudge  to  be  what  law  and  constant  practice 
stand  for. 

This  is  the  decision  of  Bertohus.  L.  Qui*  Jbgitivus  %.  apud 
Leanem  de  JEdsl.  Edict.  qfNavarrus,  Binsfield,  and  TiraqueUius, 
viz.  that  a -contract  in  use  with  learned  men  of  known  integrity, 
though  in  law  somewhat  dubious*  obscure,  and  movipg  some 
apprehension  of  Us«ry,  is  not  to  be  judged  usurious.  What 
would  they  have  said  to  the  case  manifestly  upheld  by  law  and 
practice?  I  close  this  paragraph  with* this  syllogism  of  S.  Tho. 
quod  1.  9.  art.  15.  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  in  this,  and  the  like 
cases.  lUud  quod  vergit  in  commune  periculum,  mm  est  ajb-eecte- 
sia  sustinendum,  sed  ecclesia  sustinet,  ergo  non  est  periculwn  peccati 
mortalis.  That  which  inclines  to  a  common  danger,  is  not  to  bf 
born  with  by  the  church,  but  the  church  bears  ^ith  it,  therefore  no 
danger  of  mortal  sin.    Therefore  no  Usury. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Whether  Mony  he  capable  of  being  Lett. 

•  The  decision  of  this  question  alone  might  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sent controversy ;  for  if  mony  can  be  lett  as  other  moveables  or 
immoveables  are,  like  interest  nuy  be  received,  it  being  for  letting, 
and  not  for  lending. 

That  mony  is  not  capable  of  letting,  is  commonly  discoursed 
thus  \  location  or  letting,  is  a  contract  by  which  a  perspn's  gdodsor 
tenements  are  granted  for  wages  or  rent;  so  that  what  belongs  to 
the  hirer,  is  the  bare  use  of  what  be«p*vs  for,  the  thing  Jcfct  stall  ap- 

no.  x*ii;        Pan.        \cl'.  xi.      ,         ai 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  obligation^  ej  Lending. 

On  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  enquiry 
attends  by  course,  concerning  the  obligation  of  lending,  it  being 
manifest,  that  where  the  obligation  of  giving  or  lending  mony 
ceases,  it  may  be  lett.     To  assigne  the  bounds  of  this  obligation, 

First.  I  reduce  dealings  relating  to  exchange  of  property,  either 
to  donation,  or  sale ;  in  contracts  reducible  to  buying  and  selling,  a 
just  profit  is  allowed  of  j  acts  appertaining  to  donation,  as  such 
admit  of  no  gain  by  way  of  justice;  for  such  a  gain  were  Usury 
An  laking  interest,  for  what  donation  has  made  no  more  one's 
own. 

Now  lending  is  a  sort  of  giving,  as  letting  b  of  selling,  and  one 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  lett,  or  lent,  or  given ;  giving  makes  the 
thing  no  more  the  donor's  j  lending  makes  a  thing,  or  at  least,  the 
use  of  a  thing,  no  more  the  lender's,  for  the  space  of  the  time  it 
is  lent  \  so  that  to  require  payment  for  what  is  given,  or  lent, 
as  being  another's,  is  palpable  injustice,  and  Usury,  as  has  al- 
ready been  declared.  In  letting,  one  sells  the  use  of  what  he 
letts. 
m  I  secondly  reflect,  that  as  no  man  is  obliged  to  prejudice  him- 
self, so  where  self-prejudice  intrudes  not  itself,  the  law  of  nature 
obliges  one  man  to  help  another,  the  preservation  of  each  having 
a  reference  to  the  whole,  and  in  this  case  arises  art  obligation  of 
supplying  our  neighbours. 

Thirdly.  In  extreme  necessity,  no  place  for  lending.  The  neces- 
sitous having  a  natural  right  to  take  what  may  relieve  their  present 
want,  all  things  in  that  occasion  becoming  common,  and  to  refuse  a 
person  in  extreme  necessity  is  a  sort  of  theft,  in  retaining  from  him 
what  necessity  makes  to  oe  his  bwn,  and  no  less  folly,  in  pre- 
tending to  lend  what  in  extreme  necessity  is  more  another's  than 
yours. 

Fourthly.  In  cases  of  great,  though  less  urgent  necessity  than 
extreme,  the  wealthy  arc  bound  under  mortal  sip,  to  succour  the 
poor,  out  of  what  they  have  superfluous  j  in  ordinary  necessities, 
they  are  obliged  under  venial  \  vet  in  those  cases,  if  letting  or 
lending. will  suffice  their  occasions,  all  obligation  of  giving  ceases  ; 
tliis  is  generally. die  doctrine  of  divines. 

Hence  this  conclusion  follows.  The  obligation  of  lending  is  con- 
ditional. Thus  to  be  expressed.  If  a  person  will  not  by  giving, 
by  selling,  or  letting,  cannot  relieve  his  poor  neighbour  by  the  law 
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of  nature,  be  is  bound  to  lend  out  of  what  he  abounds  with  j  and 
in  that  case  to  exact  interest,  is  Usury  unjustifiable  by  any  law 
whatsoever.  The  saying  of  St.  Basil  being  most  true,  upon  the 
text  of  the  14th  Psalm,  Quipecmiam  sucmnondedit  ad  Usurom. 
He  that  hath  not  given  his  mony  to  Usury.  Enim  vero  itihuma- 
nitas  est  maxima  %  si  is  qui  egestate  premitur,  tmduum  ad  vita  subsi- 
ding qui  erat :  dans  verosurte  minime  content  us,  ex  miseri  calamity 
provenius  ct  opes  excOgitei.  For  certainly,  says  the  Saint,  it  is'the 
greatest  inhumanity,  whilst  one  borrows  a  subsidy  for  life,  the 
lender  not  content  with  the  principal,  devises  incomes  and  riches 
out  of  the  calamity  of  one  in  misery.  In  this  passage  you  have,  in 
what,  according  to  the  sense  of  St.  Basil,  Usury  consists. 

In  other  cases  containing  no  obligation  of  lending,  mony  may 
be  lett  or  put  out  as  law  and  custom  allows,  since  the  obligation  of 
lending,  generally  speaking,  extends  no  farther  than  to  small  sums 
sufficient  to  relieve  pressing  necessity.  Tet  in  case  a  person  freely 
lends  never  so  great  a  sum,  the  law  cannot  allow, him  consideration 
for  it,  for  this  were  Usury,  as  hath  been  more  than  once  repeated 
and  proved,  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  and  God,  to  which  in* 
ferior  laws,  to  be  laws,  must  conform. 

Having  proved  what  occurred  unto  me,  not  so  expressly  treated 
of  in  schools,  towards  the  making  out  the  lawfulness  of  taking  in* 
terest  for  mony  put  out,  it  is  time  I  should  produce  the  common 
titles  assigned  by  divines  for  the  justification  of  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  common  Title  assigned  by  Divines. 

Considering  the  nature  of  things  which  may  be  lett,  I  find  in 
none  so  many  and  so  good  titles  for  just  gain,  as  in  the  letting 
of  mony.  A  house  for  instance,  stands  empty,  of  no  profit  or 
present  use  to  the  owner,  apt  to  decay  for  want  of  inhabiting,  yet 
it  may  be  lett  and  rent  received  for  it.  Upon  what  score  ?  For  the 
living  in  it  ?  But  that  kept  it  in  repair  ;  and  is  it  just  the  inhabi- 
tant should  pay  for  what  he  betters  ?  It  may  be  said,  it  is  the 
tenant's  conveniency  which  deserves  the  rent.  The  same  with  • 
greater  reason,  may  it  not  He  said  of  mony  ? 

But  besides  the  hirer's  convenience,  the  inconveniences  which 
attend  the  lettor.are  yet  more  considerable,  by  reason,  mony  bemg 
the,  price  of  things,  contingencies  daily, produce  occasion*  of  lucre, 
and  the  want  of  it  unforeseen  damage.  The  depriving  oneself  of 
the  profit  which  probably  might  be  made,  and  the  danger  of  un- 
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dergoing  prejudices  are  rateable,  worth  recompence,  and  may  be 
bargained  for,  reason  dictating  as  just  to  provide  for  self-indem- 
nity. For  which  cause,  as  I  suppose,  the  mony  taken  upon  those 
accounts  is  named  interest,  as  behoving  each  one  to  require  it  as 
due* 

.One  may  interpose :  these  titles  have  no  place  in  such  as  hoard 
and  keep  raony  idle  in  their  coffers. 

jinssao.  An  inconsiderate  objection.  Whilst  the  mony  lies  in 
coffers,  the  difficulty  may  be  shut  up  with  it.  But  every  one  hath 
right  to  open  his  coffers  and  to  make  use  of  his  mony  to  his  best 
advantage ;  and  this  right  by  putting  it  out,  he  makes  it  over  to  ano- 
ther. Besides,  in  good  philosophy,  mony  being  a  pure  'medium, 
it  is  not  coveted  and  loved  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  service  it 
toay  .be  put  to ;  as  advantageous  purchases,  traffic,  and  the  like, 
in  order  to  profit;  and  in  cases  of  suits,  sicknesses,  imprisonments, 
and  other  too  frequent  accidents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  harm,  the 
want  of  mony  in  like  misfortunes  would  occasion ;  of  these  ser- 
,  vices  he  that  puts  out  mony  deprives  himself,  and  that  depriva- 
tion deserves  to  be  considered.  Upon  this  ground  runs  the  deci- 
sion of  S.  Thomas,  Opusc.  de  Usuris,  where  treating  of  such  as 
sell  dearer,  because  upon  trust,  affirms  it  is  Usury.  Si  tantum 
propter  expectationem  solutionis Jiat :  that  is,  if  it  be  for  mere  for- 
bearance, but  if  it  be  to  keep  himself  harmless,  that  it  neither  may 
\e  Usury  nor  injustice.  But  grant  that  neither  cessation  of  profit, 
nor  emergent  damage  be  in  the  case. 

Still  the  hazard  of  principal  is  constant  and  great.  What  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  false  dealers  ?  Casualties  frustrate  the  best  intentions, 
securities  of  soundest  appearance  prove  often  litigious,  producing 
much  cost,  trouble,  and  care  \  the  exposing  oneself  to  all  this,  is  it 
not  estimable  and  worth  its  value  ? 

It  may  be  said :  All  lenders  are  exposed  to  these  inconveniences, 
for  which  cause,  they  being  essentially  connexed  with  lending, 
either  use-money  upon  such  titles,  as  being  for  lending,  is  Usury  \ 
or  those  titles,  taking  away  the  nature  of  lending,  Usury  will  become 
a  mere  sound,  and  not  a  word,  as  signifying  nothing* 

Answ.  It  is  granted  that  all  lenders  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
those  inconveniences,  but  it  is  denied  that  they  are  essential  to 
lending.  For  lending  includes  no  more  than  the  act  of  lending, 
the  use  of  what  is  lent,  and  futurity  of  repayment  5  these  possibly 
may  consist  without  loss  of  gain,  adventitious  damage,  or  hazard  of 
principal,  as  a  lender  presumes  they  will,  and  ventures  it.  So  that 
he  retains  no  title  for  interest  This  an  Usurer  heeds  not,  but 
blinded  by  avarice,  even  in  that  case  will  have  profit  with  the  prin- 
cipal. A  lender  then,  though  he  be  exposed  to  loss,  it  is  because 
he  will  lend  \  be  it  for  motives  of  charity  so  commended  in  holy 
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writ,  and  he  is  to  effect  his  interest  from  God;  or  be  it  e*tof 
friendship,  and  he  is  repaid  by  his  own  judgment,  that  it  becomes 
him  so  to  do.    But  it  were  a  bad  illation  to  say,  he  could  not  bar* : 
gain  upon  the  score  of  those  dangers,  and  so  doing,  he  had  beeo  s& 
more  a  lender,  and  therefore  no  Usurer. 

The  inference  which  was  added,  that  Usury  will  become  a  mere 
sound,  and  not  so  much  as  a  significant  term,  ends  in  air,  and  is 
of  no  substance.  Sir  Roger  Twisden,  and  some  others,  m*M 
Usury  a  pure  invention  of  churchmen,  to  bring  more  grist  to  their 
mills,  which  were  it  true,  they  would  not  study  to  bring  it  to 
nothing  as  die  objection  pretends.  But  divines  according  to  duty, 
distinguish  no  Usury  from  Usury.  To  exact  interest  fbr  what 
was  freely  lent  still  remains  Usury,  independently  of  all  church-' 
men  and  canons.  To  lett  where  obliged  to  lend,  is  Usury  \  takiag 
above  what  law  allows,  is  Usury,  at  least  presumptive  \  continuation 
mony,  too  much  in  practice,  if  some  new  consideration  arise  not, 
I  hold  to  be  rank  Usury,  as  received  purely  for  lending}  all 
other  titles  being*satisfied  with  the  interest  taxed  by  law. 

Some  not  over-versed  in  these  matters,  may  require  wbs^t  I  mean, 
by  cotuinuation-mooy  i 

An*.  I  mean  too  frequent  a  practice  of  Usurer*,  their,  custom  is 
ever  to  have  mony  at  hand,  to  supply  such  as  -shall  address  unto 
them.  First,  they  require  so  much  for  procuring  the  mony,  then 
they  prefix  a  act  time  for  which  they  let,t  it.  Finally,  the  term  ex* 
pired,  they  demand  what  they  think  fit  for  continuing  it  in  the  bor- 
rower's hands.  This  last  I  stile  coatinuation-mony,  and  hold  to 
be  plain  Usury. 

Against  these  titles  from  the  name  of  Usury,  Du  Tcrtre  dis- 
courses it  after  this  manner*  A  name  is  taken  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  it  is  placed  for ;  but  the  name  which  is  given  to  Usury  is 
for  taking  increase  for  the  use  of  mony  \  tbereforVUsury  consists 
precisely  in  taking  the  said  interest.  He  promotes  it  thus  :  Gene- 
ral ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men  cannot  be  f *Uef  but 
Usury  in  the  idea  of  scripture,  fathers,  philosophers,  imports  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  mony,  without  exception  of  emergent  damage, 
loss  of  gain,  or  danger  of  principle  *,  to  receive  interest  therefore 
for  the  use  of  mony,  even  with  those  exceptions,,  is  Utfury. 

Anvw.  I  pass  by  the  major  of  his  first  syllogism,  though  it  be  false, 
that  names  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  things,  except  the  names 
given  by  Adam)  for.  the  same  thing  in  different  languages,  ia  ex- 
pressed by  different  names,  made  significant  by  the  will  of  men* 
The  minor  is  denied ;  for  one  that  buys  cheap,  receives  interest  for 
the  use  of  his  mony,  and  yet  incurs  no  guilt  of  Usury ;  the  con- 
sequence therefore  is  no  better  than  the  premises. 

To  the  promotion  of  hit  argument,  the  major  is  granted,  the 
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minor  denied,  and  so  is  the  consequence.  His  major  I  reassunrt 
and  retort  it.  General  ideas,  page  114.  imprinted  in  the  minds  of 
all  men,  cannot  be  false ;  but  it  is  an  idea  drawn  out  in  the  minds 
o€  all  men,  by  the  author  of  nature,  that  man  may  provide  against 
emergent  damage,  loss  of  gain,  and  danger  of  principal,  that  he 
may  Submit  to  the  agreement  of  hi6  nation,  tending  to  the  common 
good,  therefore  its  contradictory  must  be  false. 

H*  instances,  Usury  by  all  is  understood  for  interest  taken  for  the 
use  of  mony.  Ustifa  qua  scilicet  pro  ttsu  pecuniae  accipitwr. 
Usury,  by  Teason  it  is  taken  for  the  use  of  mony,  says  the 
law. 

Ans.  In  law  the  word  Usura  has  both  a  good  and  bad' sense; 
interest  taken  for  the  u«e  of  mony  lent,  is  Usury ;  interest  for  the 
use  of  mony  upon  other  accounts  is  no  Usury.  And,  de  Facto,  in 
his  7th  chap. ;  he  justifies  several  cases  in  which  interest  is  taken  for 
the. use  of  mony.  It  was  a  piece  of  oscitation  in  him  not  to  take 
notice  of  Usury  as  expressed  in  other  languages  ;  the  Greek,  the 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldaick,  import  more  than  pure  interest  for  the  use 
of  mony,  and  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Ustts. 

But  besides  the  aforesaid  titles,  this  other  way,  divines  propose 
for  the  justice  of  putting  out  mony.  One  may  purchase  a  pen- 
sion, of  rent  charge  affecting  some  land  or  tenement,  and  is  stiled 
real,  or  affecting  only  the  person,  and  it  is  named  personal.  The 
contract  is  so  to  be  drawn  up,  that  by  repayment  of  the  principal, 
the  obligation  of  giving  the  pension  be  cleared  j  or  upon  releasing 
the  pension,  the  principal  restored,  both  parties  covenanting  for1 
performance.  As  to  the  real,  it  is  judged  by  most  divines  to  be  no 
ways  Usurious,  by  many,  and  of  great  credit,  as  to  the  personal,  rea- 
son being  much  th*  same  for  both ;  so  that  excluding  all  usurious 
intentions,  both  contracts  are  held  safe  in  conscience.  Our  custom 
then  may  be  said  to  involve  a  general  covenant  of  this  nature. 

Whatever  statute  therefore  has  been  enacted  against  taking  in- 
terest for  loan,  can  only  be  in  force  in  cases  of  unlawful  gain  ;  and 
we  are  beholden  to  divines  for  finding  out  just  ways  of  attaining 
to  a  profit  which  could  not  be  made  by  Usury  without  *»n ;  this  is 
ingenuously  confessed  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  though  no  friend  to 
.  Catholiok  divines.  But  reason,  is  ever  reason,  come  ifftom  who 
it  w3L  His  words  are,  page  124k  It  is  no  sin  to  avoid  a  statute 
by  lawful  means.  If  the  contract  of  bargain  and  sale  be  in  itself 
lawful,  why  should  it  be  a  vice  and  not  v  virtue,'  thereby  *to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  the.  law,  since  laws  are  properly  made  to  foresiiWn 
to  avoid  them  by  lawful  meant  ?  »   "  ■  •»«■ 
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CHAP.  IX.  •  i.    • 

Whether  in  some  Case,  it  stand  toiVA  Lafr  dud  Conscienctyto  lake 
more  than  5  per  cent.  )f" 


The  ordinary  method  of  putting  out  mony  having  bten  >&&- 
charged  of  the  imputation  of  Usury,  a  motion  may  be  made,  whe- 
ther in  some  case,  one  may  not  improve  his  mony  to  more  than 
the  current  interest  ?  That  one  may  do  it  by  way  of  traffic  is  un- 
questionable* So  that  any  means  of  gaining  more  than  5  per  (tent, 
justifiable  by  the  same  reasons  and  law  as  traffic  is,  cannot  but  be 
approved  o£  even  in  putting  out  of*  mony. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  in  some  case,  the  gain  of  more  than  5 
per  cent  is  lawful. 

The  case  is  of  a  triple  contract  taoght  by  most  and  ablest  divines. 
The  first  is  a  contract  of  partnership ;  the,second  of  insuring  the 
principal ; .  the  third  of  insuring  the  interest ;  all  three  maintained 
by  ktw,  and  practised  upon  exchanges,  whichcertamly  they  would 
not  be,  were  they  against  the  law  of  nature  and  usurious. 

Suppose  then  that  all  succeeding  according  to  expectation  by  the 
first  contract,  each  parties  gain  in  a  f  year  be  computed  thirty  per 
cent.;  suppose  by  the  second  a  partner  insure  his  principally 
giving  ten  per  cent. ;  suppose  finally,  that  by  a  third,  he  sen  for 
ten  more,  the  hopes  he  has  of  gaining  twenty  %  for  hope  of  gain  iff 
valuable,  and  matter  of  purchase,  aa  appears  in  the  buying  the  cast 
of  a  nett.  Thus  acting,  the  said  partner  will  have  right  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  the  conclusion  is  made  good. 

In  Sevil,  as  L  am  informed,  no  less  than'  twelve  per  cent,  is  taken 
and  given  by  merchants,  and  Du  Tertre  acknowledges  that  •  mer- 
chants of  the  town-house  of  Paris,  and  exchange  of  Lyons,  pay 
each  term,  which  is  quarterly,  two  and  a  half,  amounting  to  ten 
per  cent,  in  a  year.  And  questioning  himself  what  may  be  said  to 
it  i  He  coMly  answers*  que  pour  L.  ordinaire  cet  interested  Um- 
rairc*  That  far  most  past,  such  interest  is  usurious.  So  that  of  -it* 
own  nature,  it  is  not;  for  were  it,  of  its  own  nature,  usurious;  it 
would  always  be  so, -and  not  only. ordinarily.    BuMo  return. 

Divines  agree  in  the  lawfulness  of  the  triple  contract*  <sa  it  be 
made  with  distinct  persons,  and  not  with  a  partner.  Some  modern 
Rtgorists  except  against  it  when  made  with  the  same.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  society  is  to  be  such,  that 
both  loss  and  profit  be  equal  to  all  parties,  1.1.0  seq.  x.  et  leg.  1 .  et 
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seq.  c.  pro  socio.  But  the  two  latter  contracts  exclude  partaking' 
in  the  loss,  therefore  not  to  be  made  with  a  partner. 

Ans.  At  least  the  point  is  gained,  of  its  lawfulness  in  some  case, 
of  making  more  than  five  per  cent.  To  the  difficulty  of  contract- 
ing with  vthe  same  partner,  divines  answer,  that  by  the  law  it  is 
only  evinced,  that  in  virtue  of  the  sole  contract  of  society,  one  can* 
not  require  from  a  partner,  to  be  insured  ;  but  that  it  is  no  ways 
against  the  improving  the  said  contract  by  addition  of  the  two 
others. 

I  add,  that  the  person  so  contracting  in  law  is  not  the  same,  but 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  is  equivalent  to  three,  perjtctianem  juris, 
as  the  Civilians  term  it.  In  the  first,  he  acts  as  a  partner,  in  the 
second,  as  an  insurer  of  the  principal,  in  the  third,  as  a  purchaser  of 
the  hope  of  gain,  which  the  partner  sells  him  ;  so  that  in  each  he 
acts  as  a  several  person ;  and  why  may  not  all  this  be  perforated 
by  a  partner,  as  well  as  another?  since  partnership  rather  give* 
him  the  preference  to  the  gain  in  prospect  i 

Against  this,  Du  Tertre  urges  the  Bull  of  Sixtus  Quintua's,  begin- 
ning, Dttestabtlis  avaritia,  where  he  condemns  the  contract*  of 
society,  in  which  the  loss  of  principal  remains  not  in  him  who  puts 
out  his  mony,  but  is  to  be  restored  him  with  interest,  in  case  it 
perish  in  the  partner's  hands  without  any  profit  accruing  to  him. 

Ant.  First, , in  that  Bull,  such  contracts  only  are  condemned, 
wherein  by  the  sole  contract  of  society  or  covenants  by  constraint 
involved  in  it*  the  whole  danger  of  principal,  without  any  considera- 
tion, is  cast  upon  a  fellow-partner  without  any  contract  of  in- 
suring freely  made  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  which  Jure  com* 
muni  hold  good.  See  Bouoc.  Disp.  S94.  Puncto  Unico.  n.  46. 
citing  many,  as*  Molina,  Salon,  Nav.  &c.  and  F.  Tucchis,  a  man 
of  known  sanctity  and  learning,  in  his  letter  to  Comitolus,  wit- 
nesses plainly,  that  Sixtus  Quintus  being  asked  concerning  this 
Bull  answered,  that  he  only  forbid  the  conventions  usually  joined 
to  the  contract  of  partnership  which  are  commonly  condemned  by 
classical  authors,  not  such  as  they  thought  just ;  and  this  Tuccius 
had  from  the  cardinals  Toletus  and  Sanctorius,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  draw  up  that  prohibition. 

Secondly,  the  Bull  is  of  no  force,  where  not  received,  as  the 
same  Bonac  observes,' nor  is  it  accepted  in  Germany,  Fiance, 
Sicily,  or  Flanders;  Less*  lib.  2.  de  Just.  cap.  2$.  Dub.  IS*  and 
England  may  be  added.  But  whether  received  or  no,  it  is  decided 
by  the  Rota  in  Fartnsecitts  Decis,  157,  and  1S8.  AndCotcms  a 
famous  Canonist,  Dean  of  the  Rota,  in  a  Rotal  Decis,  An.  HJO& 
concludes  expressly,  that  the  Bull  comprehends  only  such  cases  as 
are  Meurious  jure  communi ;  which  decision  you  will  find  in  Chcnt- 
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binus,  in  the  Compendium  of  the  BaUarium,  Stholio  primo  ad 
Buttam  45.  SubH  Qpinti. 

By  these  allegations  it  appears,  with  how  small  consideration  and 
much  want  of  study,  Du  Tertre  insists  upon  that  Bull.  It  cannot 
but  be  very  disagreeable  to  men  of  sense  and  reading  to  hear  some 
wordy,  shallow  preachers,  and  lesser  divines,  condemn  these  com* 
mon. methods  of  palliated  Usury.  Let  the  best  of  them  uncloak 
it,  by  proving  that  the  gain  made  in  any  of  the  ways  hitherto  re* 
hearsed,  and  authorized  by  the  public  good,  by  Civilians,  by  Canon* 
ists  and  Divines,  is  purely  for  lending,  in  which  consists  the  es- 
sence ofUsury,  or  that  they  are  against  the  law  of  nature. 

This  is  to  be  done  to  evidence,  for  if  it  remains  doubtful,  posses- 
sion carries  it  for  custom  and  law.  -And  were  it  pot  a  tyrannizing 
over  souls  to  send  them  to  hell,  more  than  God  himself  can  do 
without  evidence  for  usurers  i  Whole  nations  for  practising  of  it, 
to  hell  j  divines  for  teaching  it,  to  hell ;  lawyers  to  hell,  for  abetting 
it  *  Judges  for  upholding,  to  hell.  But  practising  what?  Teach- 
ing what  i  Abetting  what  ?  Upholding  what  ?  What  only  they 
deemed  an  injury  to  none,  a  oonveniency  to  all,  suitable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  and  no  wise  offensive  to  the  Almighty :  and  for  this  to 
hell  ?  If  this  be  a  zeal !  it  is  a  zeal  no  better  than  injustice.  What 
an  embroilment  of  consciences  ?  What  .a  confusion  of  restitutions 
to  be  made  by  the  now  living  for  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  yet 
living  by  themselves,  could  the  misapprehension  of  a  few  austere 
fancies,  without  any  I  say,  not  manifest,  but  even  probable  reason, 
ground  an  obligation  of  believing  them  ?  Were  I  furnished  with 
•  Monsieur  Du  Tenre's  Oratory,  how  wouUHt  pleasure  itself  with 
a  breathing  or  two  upon  so  fair  a  course  ?  But  enough,  if  not  too 
much  of  what  is  unnecessary,  and  with  the  three  following  en- 
quiries, I  close  this  first  part. 


CHAP.  X, 

Qf  the   Bristol-Bargain,  Pawn   Brocage,   and  Interest  upon 

Interest. 

First  assertion.  The  Bristol-Bargain  no  Usury.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  gain  made  by  it  is  not  for  lending,  but  a  real  purchase  of 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  for  a  set  number  of  years.  And  though  the 
interest  by  the  seller's  industry,  may  come  to  more  than  five  or 
sixper  cent,  tint  cannot  make  it  Usury,  otherwise  the  profit-mode 
by  telling  and  buying,  which  in  a  year,  may  exceed  twenty,  woukl 
be  Usury,  to  the  destruction  of  traffic. 
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Second  assertion.  The  Bristol-bargain,  as  represented,  is  both 
just  and  commendable. 

Tho  bargain  as  proposed  to  me  some  twenty  years  ago,  is  this  : 
fire  hundred  pounds  then  running  at  six  per  cent,  was  given  for 
an  annuity  of  a  'hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly,  the  space  of 
seven  years.  I  then  thought  it  safe  in  conscience,  and  still  do,  the 
more  that  I  hear  it  is  warranted  by  law ;  for  it  contains  the  Tequi- 
sit  of  equality  between  the  price  and  what  is  bought,  so  that  it  is 
guilty  of  no  injustice ;  it  is  not  purely  for  lending,  so  that  it  b  free 
from  Usury.  It  is  true,  the  purchaser  by  putting  out  the  hundred 
pounds  yearly  paid  him  in,  upon  the  expiring  of  seven  years,  reim- 
burses his  capital,  and  comes  to  gain  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  and  somewhat  more,  but  this,  without  the'  least  oppression 
of  the  seller,  who,  I  suppose,  takes  the  principal;  in  order  to  make 
a  purchase,  or  the  paying  a  debt ;  and  not  able  to  pay  in  die  whole 
at  once,  is  eased  by  paying  in  yearly  a  hundred,  and  the  last  two 
hundred,  paid  in  lieu  ot  interest,  falls  short  by  ten  of  the  current 
interest  at  six  per  cent.  So  that  albeit  the  purchaser  may  gain  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  above  the  current  interest,  the  seller 
of  the  annuity  gives  less  by  ten,  and  by  consequence  the  bargain  is 
commendable. 

Third  assertion.  Pawh-Brocage  not  to  be  excused  from 
Usury. 

By  Pawn-brocage,  I  understand  not,  the  taking  a  pawn  for  secu- 
rity  of  ordinary  interest  without   power  of  alienating   the  said 
pawn ;   but  in  the  assertion  I  mean  the  practice  of  taking  more 
than  the  usual  and  that  monthly,  under  forfeiture  of  the  pawn,  * 
in  case  of  failure.     This  I  take  to  be  Usury ;  my  reasons  are : 

First,  it  is  expressly  against  law,  so  that  the  general  agreement 
which  justifies  the  common  way  of  putting  out  mony  is  against 
Pawn-brocage. 

Secondly,  the  overplus  a  Pawn-broker  takes,  other  titles  being 
fuUy  recompensed,  is  presumed  io  be.  taken  purely  for  lending. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  poorer  sort  which 
Pawn-brokers  prey  upon,  exacting  no  less  than  fifteen  per  cent.  § 
and  often  more,  to  the  great  oppression  of  their  poor  brethren, 
which  is  the  very  notion  of  Usury  delivered  in  scripture. 

Fourthly,  Pawnbrokers  are  so  insured  of  their  principal  by 
pawn^  that  the  title  of  its  danger,  and  trouble  in  recovering  it,  almost 
wholly  vanishes.  But  emergent  damage,  and  cessation  of  lucre, 
still  remain. 

Am*  Grant  they  do,  which  brokers  themselves  know  best,  yet 
the  danger  of  principal  equalling  both,  and  ceasing,  either  Pawn- 
brokers are  bound  to  take  but  half  interestupon  those  considera- 
tions, gr  others  may  take  the  double  for  the  danger  of  the  princW 
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pal }  but  this  would  be  judged  extortion,  Pawn-brocage  therefore 
can  be  no  better. 

In  favour  of  Pawn-brocage,  presidents  are  taken  from  the 
Mounts,  as  they  are  called  of  piety,  erected  in  most  Catholic  cities, 
and  approved  of  by  the  see  apostolic,  as  receiving  something  more 
than  current  interest  towards  the  maintenance  of  ministers  and 
other  requisits  to  that  pious  work. 

Am.  The  disparity  is  great.  Fwst  its  no  good  consequence 
from  public  to  private  authority,  for  were  it,  whatever  the  public 
acts,  each  particular  might  presume  to  do,  to  a  confusion  of  order 
and  justice.  For  example,  vindicative  justice  as  incumbent  to  the 
public,  is  a  virtue,  yet  no  good  president  for  a  private  man  to  re- 
venge himself,  this  being  reserved  from  him  as  an  incompetent 
judge.  It  doth  not  follow  then,  that  Pawn-brocage  practised  by 
those  Mounts,  and  adminietred  by  the  public,  may  be  put  hi  use 
by  every  particular,  avarice  being  as  dangerous  a  passion,  and  as 
blind  as  revenge. 

Secondly,  those  Mounts  are  to  take  no  more  than  what  is  precise* 
ly  necessary  to  uphold  them  for  relief  of  the  poor,  without  making 
tne  least  gain  to  themselves.  Pawn-brokers  aim  at  raising  fortunes. 

Thirdly,  it  ensues  that  Pawn-brokers  are  an  agrievance  .to  the 
poor)  whereas  those  Mounts  are  an  ease  from  the  double,  treble, 
and  more,  which  by  Jews,  and  Jewish  brokers,  would  be  exacted 
of  them.  They  were  named  Mounts  from  the  bulk  of  mony  le- 
vied by  the  prince,  magistral*  or  charitable  contributions  of  piety 
from  the  end  they  were  founded,  the  relief  of  the  poor* 

Fourthly.  If  after  a  year,  which  is  the  space  given  to  redeem  the 
pawn,  the  pawn  be  sold,  satisfaction  being  made  for  principal 
and  interest,  the  surplus  is  to  be  restored  to  the  borrower.  How 
well  this  is  performed  by  Pawn-brokers,  let  their  conscience  tell. 
However,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  ought  not.  to  be 
their  own  dealers,  and  take  advantage  from  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
For  this  reason  I  apprehend  Leo  X.  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Lateran  council,  held  by  his  appointment,  requires  the  confirmation 
of  the  See  Apostolic,  to  the  erecting  the  said  Mounts.  On 
what  authority  then  can  Pawn-brdkers  rely,  who  not  only  act 
without  it,  but  consequently  against  if,  and  our  national  laws? 
So  that  reason  and  authority  duly  considered,  our  assertion  holds. 

Fourth  assertion.  Interest  upon  interest,  as  the  words  sound  de* 
claree  itself  Usuxy,  they  importing  double  interest,  for  one  and  the 
same  principal,  which  is  exaction. 

But  the  case  may  be  stated  thus,  a  year's  interest  for  example  of 
twenty  pounds  is  due.  Now  in  case  of  non-payment,  can  the  cre- 
ditor demand  new  interest  for  wfeat  is  unpayed  from  the  time  it 
was  due  ? 
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Am.  If  the  creditor  at  the  due  time  dernafccte  net  his  interest, 
but  voluntarily  lets  it  run  on  by  way  of  forbearance,  he  can  demand 
nothing,  by  reason  the  forbearance,  as  being  of  his  own  free  will,  in- 
vests the  nature  of  a  gift <  for  which  as  such,  nothing  can  be  required, 
and  so  to  take  interest  for  what  still  remains  interest,  as  never  hav- 
ing been '  converted  into  a  principal,  would  be  Usury.  But  suppose 
the  creditor  in  due  time  call  for  his  interest,  and  by  agreement  with 
the  debtor,  in  place  of  receiving  it,  converts  it  into  a  principal.  I 
see  no  Usury  in  it,  for  as  he  may  join  another  sum  to  the  former,  so 
he  may  the  interest  j  and  the  consideration  to  be  had  for  it,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  interest  upon  interest,  but  upon  what  Was  interest, 
and  is  now  become  a  principal. 

N    What  if  the  debtor  being  called  upon,  refuse  to  pay  what  is 
due  ? 

Am.  The  case  is  the  same.  For  from  the  time  it  is  challenged 
the  debtor  is  an  unjust  detainer  of  what,  would  be  a  principal  in 
the  creditor's  hands,  and  capable  of  improving;  now  the  loss  of 
the  said  improvement  is  to  be  made  good. 

Wherefore  the  civil  law  distinguishes  Usury  of  pure  gain  for 
lending,  and  Usury  of  compensation.  The  first  is  ever  forbidden, 
the  second  is  allowed  of  (L.  Socium.  ff.  pro  socio.) :  .  Where  if  a 
partner  defers  to  pay  in  due  time  his  fellow-partner,  it  is  thus  de- 
cided :  "  Usaras  queque  praestare  debet,  sed  non  quasi  Usuras,  sed 
quod  socii  interest,  moram  earn  adhibui&e."  He  must  ako  pay 
Usury,  not  as  Usury,  but  because  it  concerns  a  partner  that  he 
should  not  suffer  by  delay,  and  L.  Usuras  Cod.  de  Usuris.  "  Cogi* 
tur  emptor  qui  in  solutionis  mora  est  Usuras  insuper  solvere  vendi- 
tori."  The  buyer  who  defers  payment,  is  to  pay  over  and  above 
interest  to  the  seller. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  if  we  have  any  peculiar 
law  against  taking  interest  for  what  was  interest,  I  think  it  not  safe 
in  conscience  to  require  it:  Law  being  a  rule  of  property  and  conse- 
quently just  gain.  And  there  may  be  just  reason  for  the  law's  for- 
bidding it,  viz.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of  families  which  certainly 
attends  such  as  either  cannot,  or  neglect  to  pay  the  first  interest. 
For  the  burden  of  a  new  payment  coming  upon  them,  will  render 
them  less  able  to  pay  the  second. 

Having  performed  I  hope  as  far  as  necessary,  the  first  part  of 
my  task,  in  clearing  the  putting  out  mony  at  use,  from  the  foul 
scandal  of  Usury,  by  confronting  it  wifh  the  law  of  nature,  as 
•  interpreted  by  divines  and  lawyers,  I  conclude  with  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  of  Du  Tertre :  that  if  divers  by  taking  up  mony, 
run  themselves  into  poverty,  others  by  putting  out,  forfeit  their  prin- 
cipal, it  is  the  fault  of  particulars,  and  no  want  of  provision  in  the 
law;  which  by  moderating  interest  provides  for  the  first  against  exr 
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jtprtion*  and  allows  tp  the  second  the  security  they  shall  require. 
Casualties  ought  not  to  be  rules,  otherwise  on  the  Same  account,  all 
trades  must  cease,  since  a  profession  which  is  one  man's  making,  is 
often  the  undoing  of  another.  One  by  taking  up  mony  clears 
his  estate  and  prevents  great  mischiefs,  or  recruits  his  sinking  trade 
anil  reputation  %  anothej  redoubles  his  debts;  the  fault  is  not  in 
taking  up  the  mony,  but  in  the  management. 


PART   If. 

OF  THE  CASE  AS  TO  SCRIPTURE. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Usury  considered  as  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  reverence  and  compliance  due  to  God's  word  in  Holy  Writ, 
takes  place  pi  all  reasons  and  authorities  hitherto  made  use  o£  nor 
can  any  human  law  or  custom,  though  seemingly  tending  to  the 
public , welfare  be  of  force,  in  opposition  to  divine  command.  -  For, 
as  Tcrtullian  solidly  determines,  "  Ad  exhibitionem  operis  prior 
est  majestas  divings  potestatis,  prior  est  auctoritas  imperantis,  quam 
utilitas  servientis."  The  majesty  of  divine  power,  the  commanding 
authority,  precedes  the  utility  of  him  that  serves.  It  is  but  rational 
therefore,  that  I  should  confer  what  has  been  said,  with  those  texts 
of  scripture,  in  which  Usury  is  condemned. 

To  the  explaining  how  far  they  relate  to  our  case. 

The  first  passage  is,  JLxod.  22,  v.  25.  "  Si  pecuniam  mutuam," 
&c.  If  thou  lendest  mony  to  any  of  my  people  being  poor,  that 
dwejleth  with  thee,  thou  shah  not  urge  them  as  an  exactor,  nor 
oppress  them  with  usuries.  The  second  is  Levit.  cap.  25.  v.  35. 
«  Si  attenuates,"  &c.  If  thy  brother  be  impoverished  and.  weak  of 
haw}*  and  thou  receivest  him  as  a  stranger  and  sojourner,  and  he 
Hve  w4ith  thee,  take  no  Usury.  And  ver.  27.  Thou  shalt  not  give 
him  thy  money  to  Usury,  and  an  overplus  of  the  fruits  thou  shalt 
not  exact  of  him.  The  third  is  Deut.  c.  25.  v.  19.  "Non  focnera* 
beris  fratri  tuo,"  &q.  Thou  shalt  not  lend  to  thy  brother  money 
to  Usury,  nor  corn,  nor  any  other  thing,  but  to  a  stranger.  This 
is  whatever  J^owes  has  left  in  his  lajr  touching  Usury* 
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•  il^  torofii^placee*^^  of  iwture, 

both  anoditional,  aftd-iio*  absolute  command-  The  condition  is,, « if 
th**ie«d,"  which  implies  not  so  much  as-a  precept  of  lending.  But 
thnt  is^not  all  9  the  condition  required  to  the  guilt  of  Usury*  as  the 
wardsThe^ia  mot  merely  of  lending,*  but  lending  to  the  poor,.and 
v«nk~of bmi,  vfe.  not  -able  to  work-;  from  them  to  take  more  than 
was  lent,  is  oppression,  prohibited  under  the  notion.  Thou  shaft  not 
oppsess  them. 

-  To  the  poos,  little  suffices  for  their  present  wants,  and7  to  require, 
sole  Tepayment  of  them,  is  more  than  to  take  interest  for  greater 
sums  from  the  sufficient  The  law  therefore  aims  not  the  least  at 
the  ease  we  are  in ;  for  who  puts  out  mony  to  poor  and  weak  of 
hand  ?  Fev*or  none.  And  yet  the  law  condemn*  only  such  of  in- 
humanity as  do,  by  stiling  this  Usury,  Neshec,  a  ravenous  bite, 
or  the  bite  of  a  dog;  a  name  perfectly  misbecoming  the  practice  of 
putting  out  money,  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned.  And  no 
wonder  if  Usury,  as  expressed  in  law,  grounded  so  just  a  detesta- 
tion of  it  in  holy  fathers,  moving  them  to  so  frequent  and  vehement 
invectives  against  it.  The  plainness  of  the  expression  in  the  law, 
.  has  encouraged  some  to  fix  all  Usury  upon  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  would  incline  me  to  do  the  same,  did  not  evidence  of  rea- 
son, the  light  and  law  of  nature,  extend  its  notion  yet  farther,  to 
a  .gain  made  purely  for  lending. 

-.  The  third  place  in  Deuteronomy,  though  somewhat  varying  in 
words,  contains  no  more  than  the  former.  This  I  make  out  \  first, 
from  the  title,  Occasion,  and  scope  of  the  book  5  secondly,  from  the 
text  itself. 

'  The  title. of  the  book  given  by  the  Rabbins,  is  Misne,  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  law,  and  by  the  Septuagmt,  Deuteronomium,  signifying  ' 
a  second  law  5  not  as  different  from  the  former,  published  on  Mount 
Sina,  but  as  being  a  repetition  of  it*  See  Theodoret.  q.  1.  in  Deut. 
S.  Austine.  q.  49.  S.  Athanasius,  in  Synopsi.  S.  Jerome  words 
it  thus :  "  Deuteronomium  2da  lex,  et  evangeitcae  legis  prefigura- 
tio,  nonne  sic  habet  ea  quae  prima  sunt,  ut  tamen  nova  sint  omnia 
de  veteribus  i"  Deuteronomy  prefiguring  the  evangelical  law,  hath 
it  not  the  first  things  after  such  a  manner,  that  of  old,  they  seem 
new?  And  this  by  reason  of  the  different  and  statelier  tone  Moises 
takes  in  this  book;  when  after  forty  years  travel  and  glorious 
achievements,  being  upon  his  departure  for  a  better  life,  he,  to 
a  new  people,  their  progenitors  being  deceased,  makes  a  second 
promulgation  of  the  law,  but  more  emphatically  to  ratify  the  cove- 
nant between  G6fl  and  that  people.  By  the  'title  therefore  of  the 
book,  its  occasion  and  intent,  the  law  written  in  it,  in  substance 
varies  nothing  from  itself  given  in  the  former. 
This  secondly  is  made  trnt  from  the  text  itself.  'For  the  negative, 
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«  Ifcou  elufcsirt4eBitotte«ry,»i^ 

QQaikkml  t  "li  thou  lead,  thou  shulfraatttfce  Usury."  Aadsoitis 
coincident  with  she  fanner.  Whether  dm  luw  weft  only  Jutland, 
as  the  knights  witt  have  it,  prnpci  to  the  Jews$  «r  metal,  expending 
hsctf  <e  a5  martini  I  eaamniitnot  ;  bat  supposing  it  aeoral,  yet  it 
nothing  aieota  the  case  of  pottng  out  mogy  withal  -op  priassnn 

The  law  thus  expounded,  affords  us,  in  few  words*  a  general  and; 
trae  construction  •  to  the  neany  and  vehement  expressions  of  die  pro- 
phets against  Usury.  For  the  prophets,  though  inspired  to  be  the 
preachers,  and  interpreters  of  the  law,  yet  they  were  no  gtrers  of  a 
new  law  *  whescfore  our  Saviour,  Matt,  22.  puts  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  prophets ;  Usury  therefore  with  thetni  naust 
signify  no  more  than  what  is  written  in  the  words  of  the  law. 
According  to  thxye,  St*  Basil  glosses  the  5th  verse  of  the  14th 
Psalm ;  and  David  in  the  71st  Psalm,  ver.  13.  by  the  words,  "He 
shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,"  give*  us  the  sense  of  the  following- 
verse,  «  From  Usury  and  iniquity  he  shall  redeem  their  souls  *"  as 
Psalm  54.  he  joins  «  Usury  with  Guile." 

Neither  doth  the  place  in  Ezek,  c.  18.  much  exagerated  to  little 
purpose  by  Du  Tcttte,  express  any  thing  not  mentioned  in  the  lew ; 
for  that «  more"  or  « increase"  there  mentioned,  and  in  other  places, 
is  the  same  specified  in  the  law,  for  Usury,  forbidden  under  the  pro* 
pec  name  of  Neahtc  ;  and  the  milder  of  Tarbith  or  increase,  given  it 
by  the  Jews,  as  was  remarked  in  the  second  chapter.  An  honest  in- 
crease, and  upon  just  considerations,  is  no  where  blamed. 

Christ  indeed,  to  whom  all  power  was  given,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law,  and  some  judicial  of  the  Old 
Itestament,  might  have  established  a  peculiar  as  to  the  present  case; 
but  his  divJM  *iedom  left  things  as  to  that  point  in  the  state  they 
were;  declaring. onW  when  questioned  by  a  saucy  doctor,  Matt,  22- 
<«  that  on  chanty,  tne  whole  law  depended,  and  the  prophelB."  So 
thee  if  the  putting  out  mony  be  no  aggrievance,  by  consequence 
not  against  charity,  as  to  law  and  prophets.it  rests  good* 


CHAP.  XII. 

Usury  considered  as  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  single  text,  making  to  the  present  purpose,  is  Luke,  c.  6. 
v.  35.  <  mutuum  date  nihil  inde  sperantes.  Lend,  hoping  nothing 
thereby/  This  passage*  however  so,  jnijch  iiuUted>unon*f  ives  little 
assistance  to  such  as  aire  avei^.tqt^mttting  out  monv  at  use.  Our 
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Srtimr:  inithak  chapter  wteaniaungrmany  thing! 1 4#  okuie*fcw4tnY 
others  of.  precept  be  phased. to.  peruse  it.  TK*  sayings  dhmfe* 
holdte  be  only  of  coumcJ^  and  the  conjoantioA  of  lending,  wid* 
other  works*  which,  aw  not  of  preoepr,is<no  feeble  eonfematien  of 
in  Verse' 2d.  it  island;:  ••Umo  faun that  smketh  three  on  tfte  one 
<&ttk»  jaffer  alea  the  other/  And  verse  30l-  «  -Give-  to  e*ery  man-lfa* 
asketh.'  .  This  lays  no  obligation  of  giving*}  no  more  doth  the  fir* 
eft  lending* 

-  Besides,  reason  dictates  the  proposition  to  be'  capable  of  v*> 
aftrictionv  Ear though  a  lender  be  bound  to  hope  no  increase  by 
landsng^  he  may:  hope,  .for  ar  requital  of.  gratitude,  friendship*  or  a 
like  return.?  thi  indeed  as*  being  of  less  perfection,  than  to  hope 
it  hnsn^God,  we  are  counselled  to  abstain  from,  byhoping  nothing 
from  a*ao.>  ,  Otherwise^  why  might  not  theuimamed  contract,  *  do 
ut  dfes;  Lgive  to  be  given  to,'  as  well  hold  good,  being  autho- 
rised hp  Christ  in.  die  same  chapter,  if  words  be  taken  as  written  > 
<:Gt«e,  and.it  shall  be  given  to  yon.  ?' 

.  .&£.  no  need  of  alL  this.  The  particle  thereby  moderate*  and 
restrains  the  negative  nothings  so  that  the  words  of  Christy  a6 1  ap- 
prehend^ contain  both,  counsel. and. precept*  counsels  in  the  afir- 
xnative  part  •,  lend  out  of  the  case  of  necessity,. in  case  of  necessity ;. 
precept,  and  prohibition  in  the  negative  past,  hoping  nothing- there- 
by, viz.  for  lending. 

.  Three  other  places  in  the  New  Testament  present  themselves. 
The  ficst,  Matt.  25,  v.  27.  in  the  parable  of  the  talents:  «Thou 
oughtest therefore,'  says  the  Lord,  to  the  idle  servant,  'to  have  put 
my  mony  to  the  bankers,  and  then  at  my  coming,  I  should  have 
received  mine  own,  with  Usury*'  The  second  is,  Luke  19.  v.  23. 
where  the  noble  man,  to  the  same  purpose  utters  himself,  'Where- 
fore then  gayest,  not  thou  my  mony  into  the'  banks,  that  at- -my 
coming,  L  might  have  required  mine  own  with  Usury  ?' 

My  intent  goes  no  farther  than  to  shew  by  these  parable*,  bow 
die  putting  out  mony  at  use  was- customary  among  the  Jews;  a 
parable  being :  theapphcatkw.  of  at  well  known  thins,  as  the  putting 
out  mony  was,  to  a  less  known,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
parable  moreover  represents  unto  us  a  twofold  gain :  the  one  of 
trade,  the  other  by  putting  out  mony  at  use.  The  omission  of 
this,  as  obvious  and  of  less  trouble,  as  also  less  profit,  is  reproached 
to  the  idle  servant ;  Usury  in  that  place,  beiug  taken  in  a  good 
sense,  as  interpreters  observe.  It  having  then  been  a  custom  of 
the  Jews,  to  put  out  mony,  had  it  been  Usury  so  to  do,  expressly 
against  law-*,' Christ  so  zealous  in  the  reform  of  other  disorders* 
hid  neve*  passed  -so  great*  an  one  in  silence, 
i  The  third  place*  Math  21.  and  Jo.  2.  relating  the  execution/ don* 
hf  our  Savieur  upon  thebantaetB-inthe  tempk4  harscarre  a.stfr- 
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af  aft^rre'ftWii  MsttoHs,  «  Ma£g  nbfc'tW  house  of  my  <atff<5y'a, 
house  of  tracing;' 


.  _ nar 

f  putters' out  of  mBnyj 
ttufe  sin1  of  Usury b&hg  Comprehended  in  theft  and' avarice:  Fot* 
avarice  is' the  parent  of  extortion,  Fraud,  alnd  othcfFunlawftifd&I-' 
mgs,  and'thereforfe'eictBrtioners  are'  named  there.  For  such  is  tKft? 
violence  of  a  Varied,1  where  if  reigns;* that  it  murders  all  thoughts' oi? 
charity,  and  breeds  such  a  passion  fbf  lucre,  that  it  catches  at'  atf 
nivalis,  just' of  unjust ;  and  one  of  itspfbpifr  effects,  questiorifess,  ii 
Usury.  A- disposition  of  this  nature,  constitutes  an  habitual  Usurer;' 
irs'exectitton,  an  actiial. 

More  than  this  is  not  to  be  culled  out  of  scripture,  as  to'tHe  true 
conception  of  Usury,  so  frequently  and  severely  reproved  By  Hbly 
I^tHers  }*  our  of  whelm  Monsieur  Du  Tertre  has  handed  the 
choicest  pteces  to  me.  Wherefore,  my  next  work  is,  torVfae  them 
their  true  construction,  that  by  mistake,  they  may' not  work  upon 
tfae^wfeaker: 


.pa&mii; 

OF  THE  CASE,  AS  TO  CHURCH* 

Testimonies  6f  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Popes,  answered. 

CHAP-  XIIL 
.  Citations  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  beyond  all  doubt,  Holy  Fathers  were  given  to  the  Church  for 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  and  true  sense  of  scripture ;  so  the 
practice  of  the  church  interprets' them  \  and  is  to  be  their  final  rale 
arid  judge,  as  well  as  ours.  Some  things  Are  spoken  by  them  ora- 
tor-like, others  dogmatically*  *  Dictates  of  the  first  nature,  are  no 
Ways  obligatory,  sayings  of  the  second  are  yet  no  farther  binding 
than  the  church  accept*  df  them,  I  say  not  this,  that  I  meet  witil 
anyone  quotation  thaft  condemn*  the  common  pcuctke*  tot  onl/ 
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to  give  a  true  account,  bow  far  their  authority  reaches  Tbfy  geftt* 
rally  run.  down  Usury,  viz*  ekher  taking  interest  for  leading,  or 
extortion.  And  .he  that  puts  out  his  mony  at,  a  reasonable  rat?, 
cannot  be  said  to  receive  meerly  for  lending,  or  to  extort. 

A  regard  also  is  to  be  had,  to  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  writ;  mony  then  running  at  cent,  per  cent.  .and  heathen- 
ish customs,  of  exacting  upon  the  poor,  still  being  in  vogue.  These 
reasons  might  influence  their  zeal,  and  give  fire  to  their  vehement 
expressions ;  and  though  a  chief  respect  is  to  be  had  to  the  primi- 
tive doctors  of  the  church,  yet  we  are  not  to  lose  the  esteem  due 
to  those  who,  according  to  the  apostle,  God  has  placed  in  his  church, 
from  time  to  time,  to  succeed  them ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  slighted, 
with  the  lessening  character,  of  a  few  Casuists,  as  Du  Tertre 
makes  bold  to  do.  The  Casuists,  are  devines,  neither  a  few,  but 
the  greatest  part,  and  the  learnedst,  on  which  we  ground  ourselves, 
as  to  the  case. 

The^oly  Father,  most  quoted,  is  St.  Amb.  in  his  book  upon 
TobiaS.  The  title  of  his  14th  chap,  is  <  de  Usura  divina  lege  pro- 
hibit!,' of  Usury  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  There  he  thus  de- 
fines :  '  Quodcunque  sorti  accedit,  Usura  est,  quod  velis  ei  nomen 
imponas.'  Whatever  accrues  to  the  principal,  is  Usury,  call  it  as 
you  please ;  and  in  the  following  chapter  expounding  that  passage 
of  Deut.  <  Non  feneraberis  fratri  tuo  sed  alieno,'  Thou  shalt  not 
lend  mony  for  Usury  to  thy  brother,  but  to  the  stranger.  '  Quis 
erat,'  says  he,  c  Tunc  Alienegena,  nisi  Amalec,  nisi  Amor- 
rhaeus,  nisi  hostis?  Ibi  Usuram  exige,  cui  merito  nocerede- 
sideras,  cui  jure  inferuntur  arma  huic  legitime  indicatur  Usura. 
Ab  hoc  Usuram  exige,  quern  non  sit  crimen  occidere.  Ubi  jus  bel- 
li, ibi  etiam  jus  Usurae.'  Who  was  then  the  stranger,  but  Amalec, 
but  the  Amorrhseans,  but  an  enemy  ?  From  him  who  justly  thou 
desires  to  harm,  exact  Usury.— Take  Usury  from  him,  who  it  is 
not  a  crime  to  kilh— Where  there  is  right  to  war,  there,  there  is 
right  to  Usury.  So  far  St.  Amb.  after  his  eloquent  manner,  in  a 
transport  of  zeal ;  for  these  words  of  his  contain  much  matter  of 
dispute.  As  for,example  ;  he  restrains  the  word  stranger,  to  sole 
enemies,  which  argues  not  so  strict  a  discourse.  Nor  do  any  as  I 
know  hold  it  lawful  to  take  Usury  from  an  enemy.  But  to  examine 
each  particular  of  the  passage. 

The  first,  whatever  accrues  to  the  principal  is  Usury,  must 
either  be  understood  with  St.  Basil,  of  an  increase  extorted  upon 
the  poor,  or  as  divines  commonly  do,  of  an  increase  meerly  for  lend- 
ing. Wherefore  Lancelot,  by  Du  Tertre,  so  highly  Commended, 
lib.  4.  of  his  Institutions.  <  Titulo  Sept.  de  Usuris.'  Thus  defines 
Usury ;. '  Usura  est  quidquid  ultra  sortejn  jnutuatam  percipitur.* 
Whatever  is  received  above  the  prinqp?)  lent,  is  Usury.  ,  Now  that 
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th&  mudt  be  the  meaning  of  the  Saint,  I  jprove  it  from  the  title  of 
the  chajh  which  is  of  Usury,  &c.  But  no  Usury  but  in  one  hi  those 
two  ways ;  therefore  the  increase  the  Saint  speaks  of,  must  be  in  one 
of  the  said  ways.  If  the  place  be  not  thus  expounded,  it  fails  of  truth. 
A  free  acknowledgement,  made  by  he  borrower,  accrues  to  the 
principal,  is  it  Usury  ?  And  though  in  the  banks  of  Rome,  it  be  not 
in  the  power  of  him  that  puts  out  his  mony,  to  call  it  in  at  pleasure  ; 
yet  it  lying  safe,  and  the  principal  remaining  still  his,  the  interest 
accrues  to  the  principal;  and  will  any 'one  presume  to  condemn  the 
said  mounts  of  Usury  ? 

The  second  place,  may  be  retorted  against  the  alledger.  The 
Usury  S.  Amb.  speaks  of,  is  paralleled  to  killing,  consequently 
to  the  greatest  blow,  to  be  given  by  an  enemy ;  such  may  be  heavy 
extortion,  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  a  treacherous  exacting  in- 
terest, for  what  was  Jent  j  but  nothing  of  this,  ill  our  case,  sustained 
by  mutual  cbnveniency.  Suppose  the  Amalecites  or  Amprrhaeans, 
had  made  some  constitution  among  them,  of  giving  five  or  six  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  ease  of  the  indebted,  who  other- 
wise would  be  exposed  to  much  greater  damages,  and  for  other 
ends  tending  to  the  publick  good;  would  the  Jews,  by  placing 
monys  in  their  hands,  have  made  a  bloody  war  upon  them  r  'Would 
they  have  put  them  to  slaughter  ?  Would  they  in  the  least  have 
injured  them  ?  Surely  no.  It  is  violent  then,  to  inforce  those  say- 
ings upon  the  case  before  iis. 

To  S.  Amb.  succeeds  S.  Jerom,inhis  commentaries  on  the  18 
chap,  of  Ezekiel,  where  having  declared,  that  Usury  is  not  only*  for 
mony,  but  also  for  other  consumptible  goods ;  he  exemplifies  it  In 
seed  time,  in  corn ;  in  which  occasioti,  one  lends  ten  bushels,  to  re- 
ceive fifteen  at  harvest,  and  this  by  way  of  charity.  The  Saint  thus 
insults  their  usurious  hypocrisy.  *  Respondeat  enim  nobis  brevt 
ter  fenerator  misericors;  utrum  habenti  dederit,  an  non  habenti  ? 
Si  habenti,  utique  dare  non  debuerat ;  sed  dedit  quasi  non  habenti, 
ergo  quare  plus  exigit,  quasi  ab  habente  V  Let  the  merciful  usu- 
rer, answer  us  in  short,  whether  be  gave  to  one  that  has,  or  to  one 
that  has  not  ?  If  to  one  that  has,  he  ought  not  to  have  given  it,  if  to 
him  that  has  not,  why  exacts  he  more  from  him,  as  from  one  that  has  ? 

St.  Jerom's  ironical  challenge  given  to  an  usurer,  reflects  not  upon 
the  putting  out  mony,  as  is  clear.  By  one  that  has,  and  onejthat 
has  not,  he  means  rich  and  poor ;  as  to  rich,  no  occasion  for  lend- 
ing, as  to  poor,  they  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  rich.  This  is  the 
whole  strength  of  the  dilemma,  which  seems  rather  to  allow  taking 
Interest  of  the  rich,  and  hot  of  the  poor  j  for  could  interest  be  re- 
ceived from  neither, how  would  that  instance  hold  good;?  'Or  why 
exacts  h$  fnore^from  him  that  has  not,  as  if  he  were  one  that  ftas.r 
ft  also  deserves  reflection,  that  the  more  exacted  of  the  poor,  was 
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no  less  than  SOjjer  cent.  or. by  such  as  thought  themselves  most 
just9  ?s  trie*  Saint  expresses  it,  25.  And  this  for  corn,  which  coyW 
hive  tendered  its  owner,  who  had  it  to  spare,  no  more  than  tKe 
'market  price  ;  whereas  mony  is  highly  improvable.  Let  some  of 
cUir*  country  usurers  therefore,  answer  the  second  part.  With  what 
conscience  do  you  exact  the  more,  for  what  you  lend,  and  that  only 
frbrti  seed-time  .to  harvest,  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  toe 
poor  ? 

Again  by  the  word  giving,  he  may  mean  lending  *,  this  being  a 
sort  of  gift,  and  then  St.  Jerom  instances  well,  he  ought  not  to  have 
lent)  to  one  that  has,  since  the  obligation  of  leading,  is  grounded 
upon  our  neighbour's  necessity.  Arid  wKat  doth  this  concern  us? 
For  though  there  be  no  occasion  of  lending,  there  may  be  j.ust  cause 
of  putting  out  mony,  and  placing  it  with  such  as  think  it  but  rea- 
sonable to  pay  the  lawful  interest. 

The  third  is  S.  Austine,  upon  the  56th  Ps.  Cone.  S.  He  writes 
in  this  manner :  '  Si  fceneraveris  homini  id  est  mutuam  pecuniam 
dederis,'  &c.  If  you  lend  mony  to  a  man,  from  whom  you  hope  to 
receive  increase,  or  more,  than  you  gave  him,  be  it  corn,  oil,  &C. 
you  are  an  usurer,  to  be  disapproved,  and  not  praised  :  mark  what 
the  usurer  does,  he  will  give  less,  to  receive  more. 

4*  S.  Austine  plainly  tells  us,  what  Usury  is,  and  only  confirms 
the  common  definition  j  Usury,  says  he,  is  a  will  of  giving  less  to 
receive  more  \  and  that  you  may  not  mistake,  what  %e  means  by 
giving,  it  is  lending,  as  the  preceding  words  make  out;  « If  you  lend 
a  man/  By  S.  Austin  tjien  is  defined  an  usurer,  who  ibr  lending 
will  have  more,  than  he  lent.  And  he  who  gainsays  this,  knows 
not  the  nature  of  Usury. 

These  are  the  three  doctors,  Monsieur  Du  Tertre  thought  fit  to 
select  from  among  the  Latins,  out  of  which,  a  place  or  two  more 
I  have  omitted  for  brevity  sake,  as  having  their  answer  in  what  hzf 
been  said.  !  ' 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Authorities  of  QreeJc  Fathers,  answered. 

To  the  three  Latins,  are  joined  three  of  the  Greek  church,  by  Dy 
Tertre, .concluding  in  S.  Austin's  words:  (  Quomodo  verba  scrip- 
turae.intellexerunt  sancti,  sic  utique  intelligehda  sunt.'  Words  of 
scripture -are  to  be  understood,  as  the  Saints  understood  them.  By 
Saints,  S.  Austine,  without  doubt,  means  the  unanimous  consent 
6t  fathers,  and  not  a  few  dubious  sentences. 
?  f  begin  with  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work,  Horn.  9$.  upon 
'  St.  Matthew  j  tjhop^h  cited  last,  as  arguing  closet  than  the  othejr 
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Iwq.  To  reflect  upon  the  anther's  guilt  of  boceaie  hi  some  ipas- 
.sages,  I  take  to  be  little  to  the  purpose  *  but  I  weigh  his  reason. 
He  enlarges  himself  upon  the  difference  between  letting  of  land*, 
.and  letting  of  mony.  First,  «  Quoniam  pccuniaa.jianad  aliquem 
usum  disposita  est,  &c.  Moiiy  is  not  ordered  to  any  use^es*  field, 
but  only  to  be  the  price  of  things  in  buying  aad  selling.  Secondly,  - 
He  that  hires  a  piece  of  land,  or  house,  has  the  i nuts  of  the  land,.  *r 
conueniency  of  lodging;  so  that  it  isan  -exchange  of  gain  fdr  gets. 
But  if  yourretain  your  mony,  it  fruits,  you  nothing.  Thirds  lands 
or  houses  .decay  with  use,  mony  when  it  is  lent  neither  diminishes, 

nor  deteriorates. 

Axis.  Authority  grounded  upon  reason,  goes  no  farther  than  the 
ground  it  builds  upon 4  wherefore,  answering  reason,  I  satisfy  au-  - 
thotity.  To  the  first  it  is  granted,  That  the  use  of  mony,  aad  a 
field,  much  differ.  Mooy  of  itself  produces  nothing ;  a  field  of 
its  own  nature  is  -fruitful  j  the  use  of  mony  ia,  to  be  the  price  of 
things  ;  the  use  of  a  field  is  not  5  yet  in  this  the?  agree ;  that  as 
a  field  give*  grass,  or  corn  by  tillage,  so  mooy  employed  in  buying, 
or  selling,  yields  .profit,  and  -of  the  right  to  this,  he  that  puts  out 
mony  deprives  himself.  I  farther  wish  the  opposes  would  ao- 
quaint  we  with  the  products  of  a  house,  and  other  artificial  things, 
or  even  of  mony,  when  lett  out  only  for  show,  or  to  be  a  pledge.; 
as  qn  those  accounts,  $.  Thou  allows  it  may  he  2da.  2dse»  Q«.  7& 
\  To  the  2d.  He  that  -hires  mony  ha*  the  profit,  or  at  least  the 
right  to  .profit  by  it  $  and  so  makes  an  exchange  of  gain  for  gain. 
But  mony  by  keeping,  affords  nothing* 

What  then  ?  But  it  would  by  spending.  And  before  spending, 
doth  it  not  enable  the  owner  to  profit  by  it,  as  occasion  serves  ? 
And  is  this  nothing  ?  "  Haih  it  not  more  of  hardship,  that  ano- 
ther should  have  the  whole  gain  by  laying  out  ones  mony,  than 
the  owner  should  take  part  with  him  ? 

To  the  third,  That  house  and  land  decay  with  use,  it  is  answered, 
They  decay  more  without  it  *,  and  though  mony  as  to  itself,  do  not 
deteriorate  \  yet  a  principal  may  perish  wholly  -to  the  creditor,  but 
land  cannot  j  besides,  he  that  puts  out  his  mony,  is  at  least  de- 
prived of  its  use,  in  order  to  gain*  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decay, 
in  house,  or  land  \  and  what  doth  a  horse,  or  house  yield  by  keep- 
ing unlet*  ?  - 

Greg,  of  Nyasa,  in  his  4th  Horn,  upon  Ecclestasticns,  elegantly 
deliver*  himself  in  theae  terms :  <  Fenus  qui  aliud  Jatrocimum  et 
p^rricidiurn  nomiuaverit,  $cc.  Whoever  shall  stile  Usury  a  se- 
cond robbery,  or  murthering  of  a  parent,  will  say  no  more  than  b& 
comes.  For  what  matters  it,  whether  you  break  a  house  as  a  thiei 
to  seize  another's  goods ;  or  assassinate  a  man  upon  the  road  to 
take  what  he  has;  or  whether  by  necessity  of  paying  use-money, 
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you  get  what  appertain*  sot  to  you  ?     God  said  to  the  fiviint  titea*« 

•  tures,  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  ,  But  the  brood  of  gold,  of  what 

matrimony  does  it  come  ?   Wnat  mother  gave  it  conception  ?'  &©• 

Ans.  Who  sees  not,  how  enormous  the  Usuiy  must  be,  against 

.  which  S«  Gregory  declares,  with  this  eloquent  flourish?     But  if 

no  murther  of  parent,  no  robbery,  no  assassination,  be  incident 

to  the  patting  out  of  mony,  this  cannot  be  the  Usury,  at  which  Be 

aims:    A  just  contract  is  the  matrimony,,  from  which  the  brood 

'  of  lawful  interest  comes;  publkk  conveniency  is  its  first  parent"; 

.whereas  the  Usury  against  which  he  inveighs,  was,  (they  are  his 

words ;)  <  conceived  by  avarice,  brought  forth  by  iniquity,  cruelty 

being  die  midwife/ 

S.  Chrysostom,  Horn.  57.  upon  S.  Matth.  appears  much  of  the 
same  mind;  <  Quid  irrationabiHus  quam  ut  dine  agrd,  pluvfe,  et 
aratro,  seminare  contendas?'  8rc.  What  more  irrational,  than  to 
sow  without  land,  rain,  or  plow  ?  I  give,  and  grant,  says  the  usurer, 
not  to  have  and  to  hold,  but  to  haw  more  returned. 

Ang.  Granting  it  were  a  madness  to  sow  without  land,  ram,  or 
plow,  as  it  were,  to  sow  in  the  air;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
neither  die  Saint,  nor  any  other  would  deny;  there  are  other 
ways  of  just  gain,  without  land,  rain,  or  tillage;  whereof  orie 
,is,  the  putting  out  of  mony  at  use.  In  the  words  of  the 
usurer :  I  give  and  grant,  not  to  have  and  hold,  but  to  have  more 
restored ;  Usury  is  both  exposed,  and  condemned ;  for  in  the  terms 
giving  and  granting,  is  expressed  an  Usurer's  lending,  in  order  to 
receive  more  thereby ;  and  that  more,  <  was  at  the  immoderate 
heighth  of  that  age. 

I  close  this  chapter,  entreating  only  the  reader,  to  consider,  whe- 
ther these,  and  like  allegations,  are  not  equally  against  all  princes, 
exchequers,  and  banks  in  Christendom,  beginning  from  that  at 
Rome,  which  ought  to  be  a  president  as  to  conscience  ?  Tor 
though  such  as  place  their  mony  in  the  bank  of  Rome,  to  take  away 
even  the  shadow  of  meer  lending,  cannot' call  it  hi  at  pleasure,  yet 
they  may  sell  the  pension,  or  interest  they  duly  receive ;  a'ndsp 
reimburse  themselves  of  their  principal;  and  there  never  being  star- 
city  of  buyers,  it  comes  to  be  equivalent  to  the  power  of  calling  it 
in ;  which  being  so,  I  hope  Du  Tertre,  and  his  adherents,  will 
grant  Rome  to  be  no  less  versed  in  scripture,  and  the  obliging 
authority,  of  Holy  Fathers,  than  themselves?  and  yet  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous, as  to  run,  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  said  .authority. 'ft 
remains  now  to  discuss,  whether  it  succeeds  better  with  him,  ill  Ms 
pretensions  to  Popes  and  Councils  i 
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CHAP.  XV. 
Qf  the  authorities  of  Councils. 

The  quotations  taken  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  some  Synods, 
make,  me  suspect,  that  either  Du  Tertre,  understood  them  not,  or 
mistook  the  question.    The  cause  of  this  my  apprehension  will  • 
appear,  in  the  examination  of  what  he  produces. 

«  I  say  not/'  says  he,  "  that  the  council  of  Nice,  chap.  17*  P6r- 
had  Usury  to  the  clergy,  each  one  interpreting  the  place,  in  his  own 
sense ;  but  the  council  of  Carthage  hath  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
exact  interest  of  any  kinds  c.  16.  '  Nullus  Gericorum  amplhis  re- 
cipiat,  quam  cuiquam  commodaverit,'  Let  none  of  the  clergy  re* 
ceive  from  any  one  more  than  he  lent." 

Ans.  Much  to  the  purpose  \  to  receive  more  than  is  lent,  and 
on  the  score  of  lending  is  Usury,  so  that  the  definition  of  Usury, 
'  has  the  councils  liking.  Yet  what  if  the  council,  should  have  for- 
bid their  clergy  to  puttr  out mony  at  use,  as  improper  to  their  calling %  it 
nothing  concerns  the  layety  nor  questions  its  justice ;  but  now  it  is 
in  practice  with  clergy*  as  well  as  layety.  Wherefore  Doctor 
Gage's  president  of  the  English  college  at  Doway,  being  demanded 
by  a  person  of  quality,  of  the  opinion  of  his  community,  as  to  the 
case,  with  great  ingenuity  answered,  they  were  divided;  for  such  as 
bad  mony  to  put  out,  thought  it  lawful ;  such  as  had  none,  were 
against  it. 

What  he  brings  out  of  an  Epist  of  St.  Leo,  to  the  bishops  of 
Campania,  is  much  of  the  same  strain,  the  Pope -orders  punishment 
fpr  those,  who  practise  Usury,  and  strive  to  grow  rich  by  it. 
«  Qui  usurariam  exercent  pecuniam  et  foenore  volunt  ditescere.'  • 

Ans.  Had  Du  Tertre  proved  the  common  practice  Usury  5  this 
and  the  rest  might  have  been  serviceable  to  him.  But  to  suppose 
it  to  be  Usury  without  proof,  and  then  to  condemn  it  as  proved,  is 
not  fair,  but  a  sort  of  juggle,  te  amuse*  the  unlearned  with  quota- 
tions. 

Gratian  is  cited  in  the  second  part  of  his  Decretals,  cause  14.  q. 
5.  c.  4.  who  out  of  an  ancient  council  of  Agde,  held  the  6th 
century,  An.  506.  Defines  Usury,  <  Usura  est/  &c.  Usury  is 
when  more  is  required  than  was  given  \  as  for  example,  if  you 
give  10*.  and  require  more  back,  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  exact 
somewhat  above. 

Am.  Giving  is  taken  there  for  lending,  and  that  to  the  -  poor, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  smallness  of  the  sums  \  besides  in 
jneaHty,  in  our  case,  one  receives  no  more,  than  he  gives  \  for  a 
yearly  improvement,  being  worth  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  this  he's 
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made  master,  who  receives  the  principal.      So  that  even  in  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  as  it  lies,  no  more  is  taken  than  given. 

This  is  all,  the  author  could  pick,  out  of  ancient  councils,  against 
which,  he  apprehending  length  of  custom  had  prescribed,  he 
passes  to  later  decisions.  A  transition  which  betrays,  either  shal- 
lowness, or  prevarication,  as  to  the  cause  he  undertakes,  since  .cus- 
tom is  the  best  interpreter  of  law,  lib.  37.  ff.  «  de  legibus  optima 
legum  interpres  est  consuetudo.'  Now  Usury  being  against  the  Iwr 
of  God,  no  custom  can  prescribe  against  tne  said  law,  but  it  has 
prescribed  in  favour. of  the  common  practice,  as  he  apprehends  ; 
therefore  the  common  practice  can  be  no  Usury  j  and  jt  pu$tpm  of 
time  passed,  could  prescribe  against  the  ancient,  why  may  not  pre- 
sent custom  prescribe  against  what  he  quotes  of  fresner  date  ?  For 
tljat  both  clergy  and  regulars,  take  up,  and  put  out  rnony  as  occa- 
sion requires,  it  is  too  well  known  now  a  flays,  to  be  denied. 

Little  or  nothing  therefore  to  his  purpose,  being  to  be  ga- 
thered out  of  general  councils,  Pu  Tertre  passep  jto  mrovmpi^l 
Synods.  In  that  of  Milan  under  Pius  Qpartu$9  it  is  for- 
bid to  take  interest,  upon  any  account  whatsoever  yearly,  for 
mony  offered  to  be  paid  in.  In  that  of  Mecklin  in  the  xiuae  of 
Pjus  jQuintus,  1566.  Pu  Tertre  seems  to  triumph,  though  of  no 
general  obliging  authority.  Its  decree  is,  *  Sy nodus  statuit  ,et  oixii- 
hat  ne  quis  tutor,'  &c.  The  Synod  decrees  and  ordains  that  no 
trustee,  or  guardian,  under  pretence  of  increasing  the  patrimony  of 
their  pupils,  lend  the  said  pupills  mony  to  receive  yearly,  a  certain 
lucre  above  the  principal,  with  power  of  calling  in  the  said  princi-. 

{>al,  declaring  such  bargain  to  be  usurious  and  thai  against  such 
enders  as  usurers,  to  be  proceeded  to  punishment,  as  prescribed  by 
Canons. 

4nsw.  The  Synod  of  Milan  determining  only  as  far  as  cite*!  by 
Pu  Tertre,  in  the  case  mony  be  offered  to  be  paid  jn»  rather  allows, 
.  than  disallows  interest  for  it,  when  not  offered  to  be  payed  in,  pr 
when  it  is  put  out,  according  to  the  rule,  *  Exceptio  finpoat  Rega- 
lum  in  aliis  ;*  but  the  Synod  in  express  terms  agrees  unto  it,  when 
granted  by  law,  closing  its  prohibition,  «  Nisi  quatenus  jure  nomi- 
nathn  permittatur.'  In  so  much  that  Bon^p,  though  a  Milanese 
thought  it  not  worth  his  while,  t6  take  notice,  of  what  no  ways 
opposes  his,  and  our  opinion.  Bail  therefore  the  learned  compiler 
of  Councils,  torn.  2do,  pag.  492.  judges  the  council  to  be  no 
ways  in  force  against  the  common  tenenfp  ;  for  were  it,  lie  rightly 
instances,  '  Cur  ergo  Bonacina,  et  alii  scriptores  hujus  provincial, 
plures  exhujusmodi  casibus  liqtos  tutatj  sunt  §ine  cujusquam  offen- 
sione  ?'  Why  then  has  Bona^n*,  a^d  otl^r  writers  of  thia 
province,  defended  jnany  of  tfie  c*$es  nj.en^io^^  jn  tfce  council, 
without  offense  to  any  ?      ,  , 
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The  Synod  of,Mtc1cHn,  in  the  sense  Du  Tertre  wrings  it  to,  if 
not  excepted  of,  in  the  very  province,  which  only  it  could  oblige, 
as  appears  from  constant  practice.  For  my  part,  I  guess  the  de- 
cree strikes,  at  deceitful  trustees,  and  guardians,  the  word  under 
pretext  denotes  as  much.  They  commit  Usury,  in  taking  mony 
for  lending  ;  expressed  twjee  ;n  the  decree,  they  cloak  it  under  a 
specious  pretext,  of  the  orphan's  profit,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  such 
practices  be  condemned  by  the  Synod.     Setting  aside  this  or  a  like 

};loss ;  the  Synod  would  pass  for  extravagantly  uncharitable,  in 
f  prcing  orphans,  to  live  from  their  infancy,  upon  the  principal,  to 
the  beggaring  them,  when  come  to  age  5  wherefore  even  our  sta- 
tute laws,  though  judged  by  .some  dubious  in  the  point  of  loan,  al- 
low the  putting  out  orphan  s  mony.  On  the  other  part. with  what 
conscience  can  a  guardian  expose  his  pupil's  mony,  without  se- 
curing the  principal,  and  power  of  calling  it  in  ? 

Trustees  therefore  may  put  out  their  pupil's  stock,  so  it  be  effec- 
tually lor  their  profit,  as  it  is  done  without  reclaim  either  of  church, 
or  magistrate,  taking  always  such  methods,  as  may  exclude  not 
only  /the  intention,  but  all  appearance  of  Usury.  Hence  Leisius, 
not  long  after  this  Synod,  writing  in  that  sam,e  cjipcess,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  decree,  but  justifies  the  way  of  putting  out  orphan's 
rriony  j  and  though,,he  thinks  fit  it  should  he  forbid  for  the  future, 
I  conceive,  he  added  that  clause,  for  fear  ignorance  might  be  an  oc- 
,ca.sion  to  some  of  committing  Usury,  by  taVing  interest  purely  for 
Jehding,  which  without  Usury,  might  have  been  bargained  for,  on 
other  accounts,  and  in  due  forms. 

The  assemblies  of  Melun,  Bordeaux,  and  Rheimes,  are  fully  an- 
swered, by  what  has  been  said,  and  the  practice  of  all  France,  iri 
case  of  real  opposition,  oversways  in  authority,  those  few  particu- 
cular  Synods. 

The  assembly  of  Melun,  Du  Tertre  tells  us,  repeats 
the  words  of  that  of  Milan,  concluding  with  the  saying  of  Christ, 
Lend  hoping  nothing  thereby  j  the  like  doth  that  of  Qourdeaux. 
OTbe  council  of  Rheimes,  of  greater  authority,  as  being  approved 
by  the  tope,  clearly  allows  the  doctrin  delivered  hitherto  of  Usury, 
in  these  terms,  Tit.  de  fecnore : « Cum  »acrae  Btterae  excludant  eum  a  * 
diyino  tabernaculo,  qui  pecuniam  dederit  ad  usuram,  aperteque  nun- 
tient,  ut  mutuum  denauc,  nihil  inde  sperantes :  quisquis  prater  sor- 
tpqi  jpra?cipuam  ex  mutuo  aliqu,id  amplius  exegerit,  vel  acceperit, 
cujuscunque  generis  illud  sit  jnodo  pecunia  estimari  possit  usura- 
rius  esse  censeatur.'  Since  the  holy  scripture,  excludes  him  fnanj. 
the  tabernacle,  who  gives  his  mony  to  Usury,  and  manifestly  de,- 
clapes,  .T£at  we  lend  hoping  npthing  thereby  j  whoever  shajl  exacf, 
or  receive  above  th* .principal  pf  what  was  lent*  of  whatsoever  fcin4 
it  be,  so  it  be  worth  mony,  let  him  be  judged  an  usurer.     Remark 
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well  the  expression,  'for  what  *as  lenti'  there  let  the  stress  •  b«t 
what  council,  or  assembly  ever  say,  that  mony  put  out,  as  in  o«r 
ca«e,  is  mony  lent  ? 


CHAP.  XVI. 

The  authorities  of  Popes. 

Alexander  the  III.  having  condemned  usurers  in  the  councils  of 
Tours  and  Lateran  \  to  the  case  of  the  archbishop  of  Genoa,  pro- 
posing the  dealings  of  some  merchants,  who  sold  dearer  for  retard- 
ment of  pay,  writes  thus : '  Licet  contractus  hujusipodi,  ex  tali  for- 
ma non  possit  censeri  nomine  usurarum,  nihilo  minus  tamen,  ven- 
ditors peccatum  incurrunt,  cum  cogitationes  hominum,  omnipo- 
tent! deo  nequeant  occultari.' 

Jnsw.  1WTiat  could  be  alledged  less  favourable,  to  Du  Tertre's 
purpose  ?  For  the  Pope  seems  to  excuse  from  Usury,  what  divines 
condemn  for  such  j  *  though  such  contracts,'  says  the  Pope,  <  as  to 
their  forms,  be  not  to  be  held  usurious,  yet  those  that  sell  after  that 
manner,  sin ;'  whereas  divines,  affirm  to  be  Usury,  to  take  any 
thing  for  pure  delay  of  payment ;  the  said  delay  being  essential  to 
lending.  The  Pope's  meaning  then  I  take  to  be,  that  such  a  con- 
tract, cannot  be  prosecuted  in  the  exterior  court  as  usurious ;  yet  that 
such  dealers,  for  the  ordinary  sin,  by  forcing  those,  who  cannot 
give  present  mony,  to  pay  for  the  forbearance,  which  is  plain  op- 
pression, arguing  an  usurious  intention  of  gain,  such  to  have  been 
his  holinesses  meaning  appears  from  the  ensuing  clause : '  since  the 
thoughts  of  men,  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  omnipotent  God ;'  if 
this  wise  Pope  was  so  cautious,  as  not  to  condemn  for  express 
Usury,  interest  for  pure  forbearance;  would  he  approve  the  for- 
wardness of  some,  no  Popes,  in  condemning  of  Usury,  an  interest 
settled  by  common  agreement,  or  by  covenants,  and  titles  thought 
just  by  divines  ?  One  of  these  is  tne  danger  the  seller  undergoes, 
of  losing  both,  his  ware  and  price,  with  die  trouble  in  recovering 
it,  and  that  consideration  on  this  score  may  be  taken,  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  Iconnes  Martinez  de  Prado,  torn.  2.  Theolog.  Mo* 
ralis,  c.  27.  §.  2.  Citing  16  more,  but  before  him  of  the  learned 
Sylvester,  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  eight  others  quoted  by 
him,  insisting  on  the  doctrin  of  their  great  master,  St.  Tho.  Opusc. 
73.  c.  10«  (Si  ehim  venditor  rem  suam,'  &c.  If  a  seller  intends  to  Sell 
dearer,  not  for  the  time  only,  but  for  the  damage  like  to  befall 
him,  or  to  redeem  the  vexation,  probably  to  be  suffered,  in  recover- 
ing his  debt,  either  by  reason  of  the  malice,  or  impotency  of  hift 
debtor  *  then  he  is  excused  from  sin.. 
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ToU*wMkcffi-tf«WHkeqo«Wob^refe  pupated* ;  cap.  «tJon- 
suhiitV  whether  *hose  wereto  be  looked  upon  **  uforers,  who  'sold 
dearer  by  reason  of  staring  for  their  mony  ?  Or  those  who  tacitly 
intended  it  ?  Or  finally  those,  who  would  not  release  the  buyer* 
without  drawing  advantage  on  that  account  ?  The  Pope  declares 
them  usurers,  as  sinning  against  the-comjnand.  <  Lend,  hoping  no* 
thing  thereby/ 

Jnsw.  voluntary  forbearance,  is  equivalent  to  lending;  and 
therefore  the  seller  is  no  more  obliged,  to  forbear,  than  to  lend;  but 
in  case  he  forbear,  ht  doth  as  good  as  lend,  and  in  that  case  sin* . 
against  Christ's  precept.,  And  this  is  the  full  of  the  Pope's  answer : 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  title,  as  the  prejudice  ensuing  to 
a:  tradesman,  and  hinderance  of  gain  for  want  of  his  mony,  or  the 
danger  of  no  pay,  or  the  losing  all ;  these  are  considerable,  and  it  is 
but  just  the  buyer  should  make  them  good.. 

Leo  the  10th  in  the  Lateran  council,  having  alledged  Christ's 
words,  \Lend  hoping  nothing  thereby,'  concludes  5  <  Ea  enim  est 
propria  usurarum  interpretatJo,  quando  videlicet  ex  usu  rei  quae  non 
germinat,  de  nullo  labore,  nullo  sumptu,  nullo  periculo,  lucrum 
retu  conquirf  srudetur/  For  this  is  the  proper  interpretation  of 
usuries,  viz.  when  one  studied  to  gain,  and  receive  profit  from 
things  which  are  unfruitful,  without  labour,  without  expence,  and . 
without  danger. 

Anew.  I  should  think  the  author  had  made  it  his  employment  to 
cull  out  places,  to  the  settliug  what  he  pretends  to  overthrow.  The 
Pope  in  that  Bull,  silences  the  zeal,  of  such,  as  impugned  the 
Mounts  of  piety,  as  usurious,  having  premised  die  reasons  invented 

S>  them ;  of  tnose  reasons,  one  is  contained  in  the  words,  which 
a  Tertre,  either  by  oversight,  or  disingenuity,  makes  to  be  the 
Pope's.  '  Whereas  His  Holiness,  having  related  the  arguments  of , 
such,  as  disapproved  of  the  Mounts  of  piety,  as  usurious,  encou- 
rages the  erecting  of  them,  by  granting  indigencies;  and  who 
shall  either  by  word  or  writing,  preach  or  dispute  against  them,  he 
makes  liable  to  the  punishment  of  excommunication.  '  Latse  sen-  - 
tentbe,  nullo  obstante  privilegio,'  That  is,  tpsofacto%  to  be  incurred 
no  priviledge  whatsoever  withstanding  it.  What  greater  evidence  of 
this  Pope's  judgment  of  the  invalidity  of  their  reasons,  and  amongst 
the  rest  of  this  objected,  which  Du  Tertre  inconsiderately  brings 
for  the  Pope's,  though  rejected  by  His  Holiness  ?  But  Du  Tertre 
would  appear  somebody. 

To  answer  reason  with  reason.    That  mony  cannot  fructify,  has 
often  been  denied,  and  is  apparently  untrue,  in  the  gain  toi>e  made  > 
in  purchasing  good  pennyworths  •,  insomuch  after  all,  Du  Tertre 
himself,  pag.  IS*,  and  135.  acknowledges  that  saying  to  be  verified 
only  of  mony  lent,  w&ch  being  no  more  the  lender**,  but  the  bor-  . 
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wraft,  can  jW*  nothing  wtkt  fender^y  teasM,*  ''ftifttiiftil!- 
cat  Domino/  The thing  fruit* to  its  owrory  andsofatllie  fe  in  die 
right  y  but  '8661119  riot  to  r*fletty  that  it  mayfitocriry  bifatolr'% 
lent,  arid  then  to  bargain  for  what  it  .may  yield,  is  nd  ldnditag^lHM* 
Usury.  Nor  it  it  without  labour**  expencesi  at^i  d&nger^rtiaO  Moll- 
is-lett  out.  What  labour  in  gating  it  r^  in  preserving  <it  ?  To  Ortlk 
lesser  cares  and  troubles,  in  drawing  up  deeds,  counting/?  fta  The* 
warn  of  its  profit,  is  it  not  >*  soft  of  charges'? ■  The  ;dartp*i*  of 
linage,  the  exposef  of  his  mony,  take*  updn  himself,  which  irtary 
happen  from  frequent  casualties,' for  want  of  his  mony,  afriri  atfcfc- 
dents  of  fite,  siclcnesS,  imprisonments,  war,  or the  like;  i*  it1  nofvety 
sensible  ?  And  where  is  the  principal  ?  And  yet  by  confession  of 
those"" very  divines,  no1  Usury  where  such  causes*  ihtervene*. 

.  But  Grieg,  the  9th;  excludes  even  the?  danger  of  losing  the 
principal,  from  being  a  good  title.  Cap/  <  Navigaiiti  vel  eiirttiad  nun- 
dinal,' &c.  The  person  lending  a  eel-tain1  surfurt' of  nfcoriy,  to'ehe 
thfct  puts  to  sea,  or  goes  to  a  fair,  receiving-  somewhat  above  the> 
capital  for  taking-  uj*6n  himself  the  dan'ger,  is  to  be  judged  raft 
usurer. 

Answ.  How  doththis  cohere  WithtKe  objection  of  the  prece- 
dent pretended  authority?  There  it  is  required *there  be  rtodattgetj; 
here,  even  in  case  of'  danger,  it  is  made  Usury  to  take  interest. 
Bernartius  cited  by  Laym.  n.  13.  de  '  Usura,'  suspects  a  mistake  of* 
print,  by  the  omission  of  a'Non/  So  that  in  the  place  of,  « is  to  be 
judged/  ought  to  be  rspid;  «  is  not  to  be  judged.'  This  is  dearly 
gathered  from  the  connexion,  as  you  may  see  there.  If  this  Hke 
you' not,  even  take  the  words  as  they  lie.  He  that  lends  vetftdres 
the  danger  of  losing  *,  so  that  to  bargain  for  that  danger,  by  way 'of 
insurance,  is  either  not  to  lend,  or  taking  for  the- danger  of  what  4$ 
lent,  is  Usury. 
Innocent  the  3d.  declares  Usury  to  be  against' both  Testaments. 

*  j4msw.  We  say  it  is  also  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  its 
being  so,  we  have  evinced,  that  the  putting  Out  morry,  as*  in  prac- 
tice, is  no  Usury. 

To  make  an  end  of  tiring- my  reader  with  these  and  like  citations* 
custom,  the  best  interpreter,  of  authority,  and  the  definition  of 
Usury,  by  which  all  Usury  must  be  tried,  are  fully  sufficient,  to 
spite; whatever  objection.  I  have  not  made  it  my  business  to  trace 
Du  Tertre,-  step  by- step,  he  is  ever  upon  the*  wing,  and  rather  flut- 
ters, than  walks  t )  amuse  with  the  noise  of  his  proneS,  where  he 
cannot  convince  with  reason,  himself  presumptuous;  inflicts  tHat 
character,  upon  three  divines  of  known  ability,  Medicina,  Lefeius,  ' 
Valentia,  pag.  1 38.  where  he  abuses  his  reader^  \>y  imposing  uponf 
Lessros  very  grosly,  as  will  appear  to  the  examiner,  front- whence 
I  guessvhMr  he  treats  the  others,  which  I  have  not  by  i«r.»-  To 
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wfittt  ftirpoSe,  ifligl'149.  dotlPhe  uxiiter  opposlts,  as*  LesSuS,  Anff 
Valencia,  wMitne rtfthorof  theletter  He 'impugns ?  Is itfidV  Vise 
aSH*ri*hirt#  tifet  opposlts  should- contra dit t  ort^  autotheft  His  in- 
fefWMseythat  the7  danger  of  the  principal  is  greater;  when  in  the 
haitds  of  the*  poo* ;  Aerefore  m^re  may  be  taken  ftdnl'  them,  than 
of  ther4eh>  is  a-pure*  inference  of  has  own  braitf,  without  pfemisefc 
Who  commit*  any  cttoilderaHe  summs-t©  thfe  poor,  and*  knows  he' 
not  that  interest  taxed  bylaw,  cannot  be  eiceeded ;  arid  that'  thiST 
ondf  increases/ as  the* sums  putt  oat  do,  less  for ' little  Surhs,  and 
more  for  greater?  The  law  therefore' is  favourable  tcTtha*  pobri ' 
vritere  the  danger  of  the  principal  is  greater; 

Who  vrill  nofcsmile  at  the  man's  eloquent  simplicity,  pag/144? 
•Where  after  pretensions-to  universality,  afeer  having  in  one  leaf,  no' ; 
leel  than  thriae  rallied  up  fathers,  popes  and  councils,  by  way  of' 
crowning  all  he  tells  you, '  that  many  learned  doctors  of  Sorbon,  andf  - 
of  the  facuky  of  divinity  of  Paris*,  among  which,  were  the  most 
iMttstrfous-  curats  of  that  great  city,  have  signed  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  chuithin  theinatter  of  ■Usury.'  I  suppose  in  coridethn- 
irtg«  the  common  practice. 

AhsWi  Was  at  their  signing  that  made  it  common  ?  Or  if 'com- 
mon before,  what  need  of  theif  signing  ?  They  signed'  then  what 
was  not  common  to  all,  and  what  ho  would  make  common.  But 
how?  By  the  signing  of  many.  He  says,  not  by  the  signirig'of 
all;  lie  says  not  of  the  greatest  £art,  the  opposirthen,  might  be  as 
common,  as  what  they  signed.  Mkny  doctors'  therefore,  arid  they  ■ 
.  doctors  of  the  Sotbon  too ;  many  curats,  and  they  curats  of  Paris 
too,  with  whole  towns,  and  provinces  in  France;  practising  wlrat  he 
abusively  stiles  Usury,  are  of  poise  enough,  not  only  to  couhterbal- 
lance»  but  to  outweigh  the  authority  of  his  many  doctors  and  ca- 
rats, as  to  the  common  sense  of  the  church.  And 'the  bishops  of 
Fiance*  are  they  to  be  slighted,  because  silent  lovers  of  peace,  and  ' 
enemies  of  novelty  ? "  Canthey  be  thought  to  be'  less  concerned  for 
thfc-  good  of  souls,  or  less  knowing  than  some  curats  of  Paris  ?  And 
their  silence,  is  it  not  a*  loud'  rebuke,  to  his  many  ?  And  the  diviries 
of  other  nations,  are  they  to  pass  for  shadow^  ?.  With  all  respect 
dbe  to  the  Sorbon,  be  it  said,  other  countries,  have  given,  and 
daily  afford  to  the  world,  men  as  eminent  for  •  learning  ;  why  not 
then  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  as  his  many  ?  For  which  we  have  his 
bar*  *wordi  England  alone  has  oftner  given  masters  to  the  Sorbbn, 
than  the*  Sorbon  to  England. 

•  I*erchance  Du  Term?  might have  insisted,  as  some  of  late  hatfe 
done*  upon*  the  propositions  condemned  by  Innocent  the  '11th, 
Anno- 1679.  T  therefore  set  them  down,  leaving  to  the  reader,  to 
judge  howfar  they  affect  our  case. 

The  24th  proposition  runs  thus ;  <  Usura  non  est,  dunr  aKquid  ul- 
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tm  sortem  exig^tur,  tanquam  ex  bowrokntu,  e t  gtaftodme  debt- 
turn,  sed  tantum  si  exigatur,  tanquam  debitum  ex  justkia*'  It  is  no 
Usury  if  something  above  the  principal  be  exacted,  at  due  by  my 
of  behevolency,  and  gratitude,  but  only  as  exacted  by  way  of  juatate. 

Answ.  The  proposition  Udeaervedly.  condemned,  and  condemns 
itself.  For  a  benevolence,  or  spontaneous  act  of  gratitude,  cannot ' 
be  said  properly  to  be  due,  and,  therefore  to  exact  it  as  due,  is  in- 
justice ;  and  if  for  the  use  of  a  principal  lent,  it  is  Usury.  To 
receive  a  benevolence,  or  gift  by  way  of  gratitude,  is  not  con- 
demned. Nay  to  exact  a  gift  once  made,  is  not  even  injustice,  it 
being  his,  to  whom  it  is  given ;  now  by  the  general  agreement  this 
gift  is  made,  antecedently  to  the  putting  out  mony,  it.  may  there- 
fore be  required ;  besides,  the  proposition  reaches  none  of  thefoie» 
mentioned  ways,  or. tides,  for  which  interest  is  due,  by  way  of 
justice. 

The  41st  proposition  is  :  *  Cum  mutuata  pecunia  sit  preciosior 
numeranda,  et  nullus  sit  qui  non  majoris  faciat  pecuniam  presentem 
quam  futuram,  potest  creditor  aliquid  ultra  sortem  a  matuatario  exU 
gere,  et  eo  titulo  excusari,'  Since  mony  lent,  is  better  than  mony 
to  be  payed,  and  that  there  is  no  body,  who  doth  not  esteem  pre- 
sent mony,  more  than,  future,  the  creditor  upon  that  account,  may 
require  something  above  the  principal,  frfcm  the  borrower,  and  to 
be  excused  from  Usury. 

.  Ansm.  Condemnations  beio£  <  stricti  juris,'  fall  upon  propositions 
precisely  as  they  lie  \  now  this  proposition  taken  as  it  is  worded,  is . 
both  scandalous  and  false.  For  one  that  lends,  parts  with  pfascnt 
mony,  upon  future  repayment,  a  token  they  are  equal,  at  least,  m 
his  esteem.'  Is  he  nobody  ?  Besides,  difference  of  time,  alters  not 
the  worth  of  mony.  Whence  it  ensues  that  to  ground  a  title  of  re- 
ceiving interest,  upon  so  clear  an  untruth,  and  futurity  of  repay- 
ment, essential  to  lending,  is  to  excuse  taking  interest  for  lending, 
which  is  scandalous,  and  therefore  justly  condemned. 

To  the  aforesaid  propositions,  may  be  added  the  47th.  Among 
those  condemned  by  Alex,  the  7th.  <  Licitum  est  mutuanti  aliquid 
ultra  sortem  exigere  si  se  obliget  ad  non  repetendam  sortem  usque 
ad  certum  tempu6.'  It  is  lawful  for  a  lender,  to  exact  something . 
above  the  principal,  provided  he  oblige  himself,  not  to  call  it  back, 
for  a  set  time. 

Answ.  Who  sees  not,  that  such  a  lender  would  have  interest,  for 
a  pure  forbearance,  which  is  flat  Usury,  as  we  have  often  af- 
firmed, and  follows  from  its  definition.  So  that  the  propositions 
condemned  by  the  late  Popes,  leave  our  case  untouched*  And  no 
ways  oppose  what  has  been  said  for  the  lawfulness  of  putting  out 
mony,  considered  as  was  promised,  as  to  the  law  of  nature,  »cpp~ 
ture,  and  church.  .     . 
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.  I  Amkktmt^mmBemtbmmi%iaff^  Jito  answer  td:Mbnsi*uv 
Du  Teitriajhookt  Jb^v«ne»tpmted,  'end  I  qtrt&km  IN*,1  tmt 
akfftdf  anew»mn\  %  eoroe  of  iw  own  nation,  Jud  fiorMs  genius 
pifted  thfr  s^s,jmdafpeased  with  ^  ether  weapoor  *hsro*m>,  to 
tWUMECU'  ofci'unoa— a  iQiil^  and  ptffckfcinfc  of  tonacteaces/ 

:"■   "7'    '   ■'    ..'.",■  m    4flBA».  XVIIv       '  :   '••      '-    t 

j:  ..„;-.      ^        •  i  ■    '••  '•    * 

,      \^n,  •  .    •     Th*  Condusion, 

.  --    -cm  ••  •  <:,.     •»•  ;:  -.    "    ■•  •  •<<'•.-. 

.  To  qQnfilude  a*  Lprafacfd.  Having  presented  the  readery  aefcerdV 
jng  to  prom^  withrflwhatyou*  neformars*  id  the  point  of  petting 
put,iajany,  have,  to  ss^to  us,  and  we  in  answer  to  diem,  let'hinreall 
a  Jury,  of  his  impartial  thoughts,  to  the  case  of  putting  out  tqoflfe 
and  upon  evi(Wncerbro^iu  in  against  it,  let  him  condemn1  it,  of 
Ujaury..  JJitfifua  evidence  appears,  possession  of  its  innocency  still 
ho^ls,  grounded  «'  agreement,  and  custom,  upheld  by  Judges,  jus* 
tifiefl  by,  diving  upon  aevesal  cities,  and-generally  practised. .  If 
s^ipteeNch^nch,  andiathere  inveigling  against  Usury", "reflect  not 
ujtgn  ife  if  the  Jaw.of  Battue  disallows  it  not,  let  it  be  cleaifed*at  tb* 
bargof  uabyassed  reason*  .  Lctthe(pi»ctisers  make  conscience  of 
real  sins  ;  let  them  of  their  just  gains,  be  charitable  to  the1  needy  ; 
let  them  hope  no  increase  for  lending,  but  from  God  1  *  ft*  at  the 
*anty},,timer  they  are  rightly  informed,  they  have  no  obtigatioflr  of 
prejudicing  themselves  but  a  duty  to  improve  honestly  the  talents 
God  has  left  with  them,  by  -putting  them  oat  at  an  easy  rate.  It  is.  a 
Sfpvke  they  owe  to,  the  pubUck,  fee  which  we  are  bora.  Such  as 
sqrupuliae  at  it*  let  them  much  more  make  conscience  of  judging 
otter*.  Let  them  be  careful,  lest  upon  surmises'  of  Usury,  or  rathfer 
under  a  false  pretext,  they  become  slaves  of  avarice,  make  their 
coffers  temples, and  mony  their  idols*  by  so  doing,  they  dip  the 
common  stock ;  so  -that  the  share  they  have,  goes  no  more,-  they 
cast  Hade  into  a  deep  ooosumptten*  by  depriving  it  of  its  ndtfrlsh- 
naent*  and  wholly  cross  the  design  of  die  general  welfarte  of  a  na> 
.tjppt  maintained  by  a  circulation  of  mony,  as  our  bodies  dire,  by  a 
{^Otlation  of  bloods 

No  less  zeal  was  shown  by  some  preachers,  and  divines,'  againftt 
the  MtHMSis  of  piety,  than  since  has  been,  by  a  few  others,  against 
putting  aoutof  mony  4  when  the  Pope  heading  a  eoundl,  in  regard 
of  ifee  poor .5  and  common  necessities,  judged  fit  not' only  to  curb 
it,  but  when  transported  either  to  words,  or  writing,  to  ezcbmnvu> 
ni<atff,  kyfip  a  disquiet  to  the  Christian  world.  The  rule  of  law, 
";  Quod  i^xomnoium  sentk,  onus  quoque  sentirt  debet,"  on 
which  the  Pope  and  council  appear  to  ground  themselves,  is  of*  no 
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less  for  cte  in  our  case.  The  tdeis.:  that  he  who  pattsfces  o£a  aba- 
veniency,  ought  also  to  share  of  the  burden  annexed  to  it.  It  u 
for  0enve6iency  mony  is  taken  up,  the  bur  deA  annexed  to  ft* 
interest*  which  far  just  considerations,  the  4aw  judge*  i*a*omMev 
It  were  a  piece  of  signal  temerity,  to  question  the  *aid  Mctidfts  of 
piety,  and  if  the  common  practice  have  the  same  reason,  even  with 
some  advantage,  were  it  not  too  venturesome  to  condemn  it? 
Would  not  the  censure  by  parity  of  Reason,  equally  affect  both  ? 
And  were  not  this  to  forfeit  the  respect,  and  submission  due  to 
Popes,  the  Latei*an  council,  and  Christendom  in  general?  The 
ends  of  the  Mounts  of  piety,  is  to  relieve  such  as  necessity  compels 
tb  take  up  mony  at  exorbitant  rates ;  this  also  is  provided  for  by 
the  Common  practice*  though  not  so  ftdly>  it  being  not  easy  to  find 
mony  to  take  up  4  whereas  the  said  Motmts  ate  ever  ready  to  sup* 
girt  *>n  which  account  ibey  are  to  be  wished  for  in  this  realm, 
fche  Mounts  of  piety,  towards  the  maintenance  of  necessaries,  te* 
fceive  somewhat  more,  than  tumWt  interest ;  with  current  interest 
tdone*  the  common  £*aofice  contents  itself,  the  Mounts  are  secured 
ctf  their  'principal  5  the  common  practice  for  most  part  leaves  It  ha* 
gardous.  Is  it  the  taking  less  ?  Is  it  the  hazard  that  creates  Usury  i 
I  £  not,  how  can  that  guilt  be  charged  upon  the  common  practice, 
fend  not  the  Mounts  of  piety  ?  And  to  reflect  upon  them  as  usu- 
rious, doth  it  not  betoken  undutif ulness,  and  metre  want  of  charity 
than  provision  of  tme  xeal,  -more  temerity  than  prudence. 

The  simplicity  of  the  dove  is  to  be  guided  by  the  prudence  of 
the  Strpento,  Believe  not  every  spirit,  (says  St.  John,  \  Epist.  chap. 
4.)  Too  much  austerity  of  doctrine,  savours  more  of  affectation, 
than  -discretion,  and  drives  Oftner  at  libertinism,  than  true  reform, 
every  one  inclining  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  rendered  too-heavy. 
"Eacessdf  rigor  is  a  kind  of  Usury,  in  that  it  extorts  upon  Conscience 
to  the  oppression  of  a  weak  brother.  The  way  to  heaven  is  nan- 
tow,  we  ought  not  to  streighten  it  more;  nor  to  lay  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way. 

This  was  the  sense  of  the  mtJst  learned  and  illustrious  order  of 
•St.  Dominick,  in  the  gloss  upon  the  prologue,  to  their  coitttitu* 
ftions,  Tex.  1.  ^.  3.  to  those  ivords,  "  Cum  ordo  hotter,  &c.  decla- 
ramus,"  &c.  say  they,  we  declare,  that  three  things  chiefly  hinder 
*he  saving  of  souls :  of  these,  the  third  is  too  much  rigor,  and  aus- 
terity in  counsels,  and  opinions,  for  men  are  so  terrified  with  them, 
as  to  neglect  the  salvation  of  theft  souls  ;  therefore  rigor  and  seve* 
Tity  art  to  .be  relented,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  men  are  to  be 
•treated  with  benignity. 

Yet  nearer  10  our  purpose  the  great  son  of  so  wise,  and  religion* 
a  pafeiit,  St.  Tho.qudl.  9.  art.  15.  in  Corp.  discourses  it  thus: 
'"Omnisqutistio,  in  quade  peccfcfo  mbroli  qUfcritur/' &c.  It  is  dan- 
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gerous  to  decide  a  question,  treating  of  a  mortal  sin ;  if  no  express 
truth  appears ;  by  reason  the  error,  by  which  it  is  apprehended  to 
be  mortal,  what  is  not  mortal,*  binds  under  mortal.  The  express 
truth  against  the  common  practice,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

DuTertre  therefore,  and  those  of  his  humor,  should  have  taken 
and  coned  the  lesson,  being  of  so  high  importance,  given  them  by 
the  renowned  chancellor,  John  Gerson,  lib.  4.  de  Vita  spirituals 
Litter*.  O.  pag.  9.  Doctores  Theologo,  Sec.  Doctors  of  divinity, 
must  not  easily  conclude  certain  actions,  or  omissions,  to  be  mortal 
sins ;  for  by  such  wilful,  rigid,  hard,  and  too  strict  assertions)  men 
are  never  drawn  out  of  the  mire  of  sin,  but  are  plunged  into  ano- 
ther deeper,  because  more  desperate.  To  what  purpose  then  to 
render  more  bitter,  and  heavy  the  yoke  of  Christ,  which  is  sweet, 
and  the  burden  which  is  light  ? 

This  had  been  much  to  Du  Teitre's  purpose,  and  perchance 
might  have  allayed  his  too  fervorous  rigor;  when,  pag.  172.  he  pre- 
tends with  a  scrap  or  two  of  a  holy  father,  to  block  up  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  to  exclude  all  merchants,  and  tradesmen  from  eternal 
bliss.  And  is  not  this  to  endeavour  to  render  salvation  and  God's 
precepts  morally  impossible  ?  Or  at  least  as  impossible,  as  it  is  for 
human  society  to  be  maintained  without  merchandizing  and  com* 
merce  ?  Doth  it  not  reflect  upon  Providence,  as  establishing  a  reli- 
gion incoherent  with  all  trading,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  mankind  ?  It  is  a  peculiar  genius  rules  his  pen ; 
whether  for  love  of  novelty,  or  to  appear  somebody  in  the  world,  or 
out  of  mistaken  zeal,  to  correct  what  needs  no  amendment,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide.  As  to  myself,  whatever  I  have  writ  in  defence 
of  the  common  practice,  I  shall  entirely  submit  to  better  reason,  it  is 
my  duty  so  to  do;  and  having  done  what  I  thought  my  duty,  to 
the  quieting  of  conscience, 'in  die  case  of  putting  out  mony,  I  end* 
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AN 

ADDRESS 

TO   A 

MEETING 

HOLD EN   AT 

THE  TOWN-HALL,  IN  THE  CITY  QP  BATH, 

UNDER   THE   PRESIDENCY   OF  THE 

HON.  AND  RT.  REV,  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER, 

ON 

MONDAY,  THE  1st.  DAY  OP  DECEMBER,  1817; 

FOB   THE   PURPOSE  OF   FORMING   A 

Cfmrci)  ;#lt*#tonarp  Society 

IN  THAT  CITY ; 
WORD   FOR  WORD   A3  DELIVERED   FROM  WRITING  ; 


A  PROTEST 

Against  the  establishment  of  such  a  Society  in  Bath. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOSIAH  THOMAS,  A.M. 

ARCHDEACON  OF   BATH. 


FIFTH  EDITION. 


LONDON. 

1817. 
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The  First  Edition  of  this  Address  was  published,  accord- 
ing to  the  Title-page,  as- delivered  from  writing.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say 
something  about  my  threatening  to  call  in  the  Mayor's  Offi- 
cers. The  Address,  as  delivered  from  writing,  could  take 
in  nothing  incidental;  and  I  could  not  calculate  on  being 
hooted,  hissed,  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  by  a 
Church  Society,  for  executing  my  office  !  On  being  so 
treated,!  used,  td  the  best  of  my  recollection,  these  words : 
— "  I  stand  here,  as  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  in  the  execution  of 
my  duty.  Not  all  the  hisses  and  clamour  that  you  can 
utter  shall  prevent  me  from  performing  that  duty  j  nor 
shall  the  business  of  your  Society  proceed,  till  I  have  said 
what  I  intend  to  say ;  and  if  you  proceed  to  further  outrage, 
I  shall  call  in  the  Mayor's  Officers.'9 

I  take  leave  also  to  observe,  that  the  most  violent  clamour 
took  place,  when  I  repeated  the  words  at  page  218:— a  Put 
this  is  a  Church  of  England  Society  ! ! !"  I  then 
spoke  thus — "  Is  this  a  Church  of  England  Society,  or  is 
it  not  ?"  No  answer  was  given.  I  then  demanded  again 
emphatically— *  Is  this  a  Church  qf  England  Society  or  is 
if  not  ?  What  is  it?"  No  answer  agaip.  I  then  said — 
"  Well  then,  I  will  take  it  for  a  Church  of  England 
Society ;"  and  proceeded  in  reading  my  Address. 

I  am  also  informed,  that  my  quitting  the  room,  without 
waiting  for  reply,,  gave  offence.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
I  did  not  go  to  that  meeting  for  debate— but  to  Protest 
against  the  purpose  of  that  meeting.  And,  I  apprehend, 
it  is  not  usual  for  a  person  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  own 
Protest*  J.  T. 
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MY    LORD    VJC$-PATRON,   AND    PRESIDENT   OF    THIS 
MEETING — 

J%  Chu*ch*soci5ty  holding  a  meeting  within  this  city, 
a&d  presided  over  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
will,  I  presume,  allow  the  right  of  the  Archdeacon  of  B.ath» 
.  to  declare  hip  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  their  Meeting. 
A*  I  am  not  in.  the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings,  and 
do  not  chuse  "to  talk  without  book/'  I  beg  leave  to  deliver 
my  opinions  from  this  paper ;  to  which  I  can  hereafter  f  e- 
sortj  if  I  see  occasion. 

1  desire,  however,  before  I  proceed,  that  it  he  under- 
stood, that  my  attendance  on  this  meeting  is  altogether 
Official :  and,  therefore,  as  I  conclude  that  I  am  addressing 
a  Church  Assembly,  I  shall  speak  as  a  Churchman  to  Church- 
men i  and  if  I  should  bring  some  strange  things  to  the  ears, 
of  many,  they  will  be  such  as  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Vice-Patron,  who  presides  over  this  meeting,  cannot*  as  a 
Bishop,  disallow ;  however  obsolete  they  may  have  become 
through  disuse. 

However  I  may  and  do  revere  the  piety  and  veil-intend- 
ing zeal  of  some  individuals,  whom  I  kr>ow  to  be  members 
pf  this  Missionary  Society,  I  scruple  not  to  express  my 
Convictions : 

I.  That  this  Church  Missionary  Society  was  Qfigipally 
vnRBJeseary ;  because;  the  Incorporated  Society  far  the  Pre* 
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jAgation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts*  was,  and  is,  in 
existence,  and  in  action. 

II.  That  several  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the  means  which 
it  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  it  would  assume — that  of  a  Church-of- 
England  Society. 

III.  That  this  Church  Missionary  Society  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order;  and  to  promote  and 
augment  divisions  among  the  members,  and  especially  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  j  being  plainly  supported 
in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  new  sect  in  the  Church :  a 
sea,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
names  of  serious  Christians,  and  evangelical  ministers. 

IV.  That  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  this  Church  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  in  this  city,  will  be  pernicious ;  because  it 
will  promote  religious  feuds  here,  as  similar  speculations 
have  done  in  other  places. — Of  each  of  these  in  their  order* 

1.  I  said  that  this  institution  was  originally  unnecessary: 
—The  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts  has  been  in  existence  and  in  usefulness, 
but,  though  a  Church-of-England  Society,  little  encouraged, 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  this 
auditory,  in  all  respects  qualified  to  be  members  of  that  So- 
ciety, never  heard  of  its  napie.  To  them  I  take  leave  to 
recommend  it,  not  as  a  new  project,  but  as  an  established  and 
orderly  system.  And  certainly  the  zeal  and  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  more  consist- 
ently employed  in  the  support  of  that,  than  in  the  formation 
of  any  new  Society. 

2.  I  said  that  I  considered  some  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the 
means  which  it  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  name  which  it  would  assume  j .  vi»  that  of 
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a  Chtmfh  of  England  Society.  For  example— Is  it  worthy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  it  worthy  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  authorise  persons  to  go 
about,  collecting  pence  and  farthings  from  servants*  sdhool 
boys,  and  apprentices,  in  order  that  die  collectbrs  of  one 
shilling  per  week,  or  five  shillings  per  month,  maybe 
elevated  into  members— of  a  Church  of  England  Society  ? 
And,  moreover,  be  tempted  to  the  additional  honor  of 
voting  at  meetings,  of  receiving  copies  of  the  Annual 
Report  and  Sermon,  and  one  nmnbet  of  the  Missionary 
•Register  ?  This  is  die  statement  in  Rule  VI.  of  your  Re- 
port :  but  I  proceed  to  other  matter. 
-  3.  I  said  that  this  Society  tends  to  the  subversion  of 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  to  promote  and  augment  divisions 
among  the  memberfe,  and  especially  theClergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Can  a  stronger  proof  of  this  assertion  be 
offered  than  is,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  before  your  eyes? 
Here  you  have  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  presiding  in  the  chief  city  of  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  pver  the  formation  of  a  Society,  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  disclaims.  Does  the  Honor- 
able and  Right  Reverend  Vice  Patron  of  this  Church-of- 
England  Missionary  Society  know  this  fact?  If  not,  by 
what  rule,  not  of  Apostolical  authority,  but  of  common 
propriety,  does  he  invade  the  province  of  his  venerable  bro- 
ther? By  what  right  does  he  come  hither,  thrusting  his 
sickle  into  another  man's  harvest  ?  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
husbandmen  asleep !  I  trust  that  he  will  find  us  waking  and 
watchful. — But  if  his  Lordship  did  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  Diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  (for  the  Dean 
of  Wells  is  as  much  under  canonical  rule  as  any  other 
clergyman)  I  ask,  if  his  Lordship  did  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  Diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  could  he  give  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  his  indBFerence  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  high  office, '  to  .which  he  baa  been  but  a  for  years  con* 
eecrated,  a&  well  as  of  hia  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  oflfari 

But  this  is  a  church  of  bnola^dsocisty ! !  Where 
are  the  majority  of  the  Established  Clergy  of  this  city,  and  of 
the  neighbourhood,  that  they  attend- not  to  snppost  a 
meeting,  convened  under  that  assumption  ?  Did  they  tat 
hear  of  k  ?  Was  it  possible  for  them  not  to  hear  of  k  ? 
Did  not  the  newspapers  announce,  not  only  the  pthtic 
meeting  of  this  Society,  but  that,  to  promote  the  vkm  of 
this  Institution  a  Strmentomid  be  premked  t&  the  Hwl 
and  Right  Reverend  the  Lard  Bishop  <$ Gloucester*  (ft  the 
Octagon  Ghapel  ?  (I  quote  the  very  words  of  the  adver- 
tisement.) I  ask  again,  where  are  the  majority  of  the  Estab- 
lished Clergy  of  this  city'  and  neighbourhood,  that  th*y 
attend  not  to  support  this  Chuirkof-Eagfand  Society? 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Archdeacon  influenced  <hw 
minds.  The  Archdeacon  solemnly  declare*  that  he  has 
not  communicated,  nor  authorised  any  person  to  communi- 
cate, to  any  one  of  them  his  intention  to  he  here. 

But  I  hare  said,  that  this  Church  Missionary  Society  is 
plainly  supported  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  new  a  HOT 
in  the  Church ;  a  sect,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  names  of  Serious  Christians,  and  Evange- 
lical Ministers.  I  go  further.  That  this  Society  ia  in  way 
respect  calculated  to  promote  the  sober,  orderly,  manly, 
intelligent,  and  intelligible  piety  of  the  Church  of  Engbftd, 
I  do  utterly  deny.  I  look  at  the  names  of  the  prime  and 
principal  promoters  of  this  project ;  names,  I  allow,  of  the 
highest  respectability  on  many  accounts,  but  certainly  of 
very  little  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  Church  of  England  * 
since  some  of  the  parties,  to  whom  thoae  names  belong, 
have  not  scrupled  to  communicate  with  tho$e,  who  re- 
nounce her  doctrines  and  discipline. 

Do  not  Imagine  that  I  mean  to  speak  with  dfereapect 
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of  Coosdentious  Dissenters,  I  quarrel  with  no 
for  fait  reHgious  creed.  I  lave  honesty,  though  I  may 
think  k  perverse.  I  venerate  Piety,  though  I  may  think  it 
erroneous.  But  thorn  respectable  dissenters  do  npt  hah 
between  two  opinions ;  they  are  not  of  the  Church  to-dayf 
and  of  the  Meetmg*hous?  to-morrow  ;.  and  we  know  their 
meaning.'  But  do  the  ramisier*  of  any  dissenting  com* 
muirity  go  about  proclaiming  the  insufficiency,  the  worldly* 
mmdedness,  and  the  want  of  gospel-zeal  in  their  own 
brethren  ?  Does  any  party  of  ministers,  in  any  communion 
among  them,  assume  to  itself  all  the  piety  and  aU  the 
virtues  of  their  common  function  ?(pr  look  down  with 
supercilious  horror  on  their  less  assuming  brethren?  Doesv 
any  minister  among  the  dissenters,  intrude  upon  the  charge 
of  a  brother  minister,  not  only  without  leave,  but  in  da* 
fiance  of  aU  denial?  No,*— These  are  perfections  of  reli- 
gious seal,  peculiar  to  certain. elect  persons*  who  have;  set 
up  this,  and  some  other  institutions,  calling  theqwlves 
Serious  Christians*  and  Evangelical  Ministers* 

Serious  Christians !  Wfiat  ?  Is  no  man  in  earnest  re* 
pecting  the  mercies  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
is  no  man  serious  in  his  faith,  and  earnest  in  his  religious 
and  moral  duties  ?  has  no  man  a  regard  for  the  salvation  of 
souk,  except  this  Party  ? 

Evangelical  Ministers  too!  Why  more  evangelical  than 
their  brethren— who  have  received  the  same  Apostolical 
ordination;  profess  the  same  faith;  have. taken  the  same 
oaths  $  use  the  same  form  of  sound  words  in  the  service* 
of  the  same  Church ;  and  exercise  the  same  priesthood  at 
the  same  altar  ?  I  "speak  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England^  (for  such,  by  the  title  of  the  meeting  I  may  fairly 
conclude  all  present  to  be :)  and  I  a ak,  in  what  sense,  but 
as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  Party*  this  exclusive  title  of  Evqn* 
gelical  can  be  assumed  by  rainistera  of  the  Church  of  Eng? 
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land  over  their  brethren  ?  over  men,  in  every  respect, 
whether  of  piety,  of  morals,  or  of  learning,  at  least,  their 
equals  ?  I  ask,  why  I  cease  to  be  a  true  minister  of  the 
gospel,  because  I  disdain  to  join  a  Sect,  whose  disorderly 
proceedings  I  disapprove. 

Respecting  this  Church-of-England  Missionary  Society, 
1  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  to  two 
extraordinary  circumstances  :—Ftr$ty  that  on  looking  over 
the  list  of  vice-patrons,  I  see  the  names  of  only  two  Bishops : 
one,  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  prelate  here  present ;  the 
other,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ! 
Now,  if  this  Society  were  founded  on  principles  so  firm  and 
to  evangelical,  by  what  fatality  did  it  happen  that  the  other 
bishops  did  not  join  it  at  first  ?  Nay,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  they  have  not  come  in  on  conviction  ?  I  can  readily 
account  for  the  reluctance  of  a  man  to  tread  back  the 
hollow  and  rotten  ground  over  which  he  has  travelled: 
but  this  reluctance  to  set  Jbot  on  firm  ground;  on  the 
ground  of  the  Church  of  England !  this  is  a  mystery  too 
deep  for  me  to  fathom. 

Secondly >  The  next  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that 
among  the  list  of  High  Persons  on  the  report  of  this 
Church-of-England  Missionary  Society  for  the  east,  I  see 
not  the  name  of  the  only  person,  who  can  give  either  order 
or  consistency  to  their  proceedings  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  I  mean  the  truly  learned  and -sound  Bishop  op 
Calcutta. — What !  was  that  great  man  solicited  to  take 
under  his  care  and  controul— which,  as  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  Vice-Patron  knows,  the  Church  of  England 
would  demand — was  that  great  man  solicited  to  take  under 
his  care  and  controul  the  pious  missionaries,  who  should 
be  sent  into  his  diocese  from  this  Society ; — and  did  he  re- 
fuse to  receive  them  ?  Or,  did  the  steady  adherents  to  the 
Church  of  England,  who  projected  this  Society,  never 
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Apply  to  bis  Lordship  for  tbat  purpose  ?  I  profess  myself 
utterly  ignorant  on  both  these  questions.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain,  viz. — that  "  the  concerns  of  the  society  in  the 
north  of  India"  are  stated  in  the  report  under  the  article 
Missions,  to  be  under  no  other  authority  or  controul,  than 
"  the  management  of  a  Corresponding  Committee."  A 
Church  df  England  Missionary  Society,  under  the  managed 
ment  (that  isthe  word)  of  a  corresponding  Committee  i 
I  have  indeed  heard,  but  I  will  not  assert  it  as  a  fact,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  would  solve  these  difficulties ;  to  wit,  that, 
the  leading  persons  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
consists  of  persons  of  all  kinds  of  religions  persuasions,  are 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  leading  persons  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East.  This  circum- 
stance, if  true,  would  also  account  for  other  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  restless  and  disorderly  pietists,  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  gain  proselytes ;  and  disturbing  their  own 
country  with  religious  contention. 

4.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  viz.— That 
the  formation  of  a  Branch  Society  in  this  place,  would  be 
pernicious. 

The  peace  of  the  city  is  hardly  yet  restored,  from  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  religious  feud ;  in  which  (where 
the  blame  lay  is  no  question  at  present)  but  in  which,  the 
Rector  was  not  only  insulted,  grossly  insulted,  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty,  in  his  own  parish-church ;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  police-officers  to  protect  him  from 
personal  outrage.    For  my  part,  I  declare  my  opinion, 
that  if  you  proceed  to  gratify  the  same  Party,  who  generated 
that  feud,  with  the  triumph  of  a  Church  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  futherance  of  which  that  party  is  chiefly  interested, 
and  they  too  are  members  qfthe  Church,  you  will  renew  the 
feuds,  which  may  otherwise  sink  into  oblivion;  and  will 
render  Bath,  like  a  neighbouring  city,  a  hot-bed  of  Heresy 
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and  Schism.  And  sure  I  am,  that  the  mischiefs  which  you 
will  occasion  at  home,  will  never  be  compensated  by  any 
good  that  a  Society/ so  formed  and  managed,  can  do 
abroad. 

Remit  me  here  to  observe,  thatif  any  personsupposes  xme 
to  be  hostile  to  the  professed  object  of  tins  Church  Mis- 
aonary  Society,  via.  die  universal  diffusion  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  he  totally 
mistakes  both  my  principles  and  my  character.    The  pro? 
fessed  object  of  this  Society  is,  I  trust,  as  dear  to  my  heart, 
as  it  is  to  the  most  zealous  of  your  members ;  as  it  is  to 
the  Honorable  and  Right   Reverend  Vice-patron  himself. 
But  that  grand  purpose  will  never  be  furthered,  much  leas  - 
accomplished,  by  such  means,  as  Are  offered  or  afforded, 
by  an  irregular  association  like  this:  an  association  of  a 
character  so  equivocal,  that  had  not  the  Lords  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  of   Norwich  honored  it  with    their  ex- 
emplary names,  it  might  as  well  be  supposed  a  Church-of- 
Rome  Society,  or  a  Scottish  Kirk-Society,  or  a  Sweden- 
borgian -Church  Society,  as  to  pertain  to  the  Church  of 
England.    No — The  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  Cod,  must  be  founded,  as  at  the  beginning, 
on  a  system  of  order  and  of  union  ;  ministered  by  men 
duly  qualified,  and  orderly  consecrated  to  their  holy  office. 
On  such  a  system,  and  on  such  men  atone*  can  the  Grace 
of  the  Eterntd  Spirit,  .the  God  of  order  and  of  unity,  and 
not  of  confusion,    be  reasonably  expected   to  descend. 
The  ground-work,  and  little  more  than  the  ground-work^, 
of  such  a  system  is  now  laid  in  the  East,  founded  on  a  r^ju- 
laar  apostolical  commission,  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
sound  apostolical  Bishop.     But  with  neither  of  thes^   it 
seems,   does  this 'Church  Missionary  Society  hold  com- 
;munion!  But,  whether  that  be  the  factor  not,  J  call  op  yen*, 
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as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  look  to  that 
Church. 

You  are  summoned  hither  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  Branch  of  this  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
this  city ;  under  the  patronage,  not  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
this  diocese,  but  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  who, 
himself,  as  Dean  of  Wells,  owes  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  who,  moreover,  has  no 
manner  of  jurisdiction  in  this  city,  nor  in  this  diocese,  be- 
yond his  deanery. 

As  Archdeacon  of  Bath,— 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese — in  my 
own  name — in  the  name  of  the  Rectors  of  Bath— and  in 
the  name  of  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Clergy  in  my  juris- 
diction— 

I  protest  against  the  formation  of  such  Society  in  this 
city. 

Whether,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Vice-Patron  and  his  friends  will  condescend  to  notice  this 
Protest, — I  shall  not  stay  to  see. 
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Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that  London  is  the  most 
charitable  place  in  the  universe.  That  larger  sums  of  money  are 
subscribed  and  collected' for  public  charities  in  London  than  in  any 
other  city,  is,  I  believe,  without  doubt  y  but  that  these  sums  are 
always  well  and  property  applied  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  so 
readily  admitted,  or  so  easily  proved* 

In  stating  this,  however,  I  have  not  the  most  distant  intention 
of  imputing  any  blame  to  the  very  respectable  individuals  who,  in 
these  cases,  step  so  generously  forward  to  give  their  services  gra- 
tuitously in  the  arrangement  and  direction  of  these  charities,  nor 
of  charging  them  with  any  intentional  abuse  of  the  funds  com* 
mitted  to  their  charge ;  on  the  contrary.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  trusts  are,  in  general,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
honour  and  probity. 

It  is  to  the  grand  stile  in  which  these  charities  are  arranged  and 
managed>  and  to  the  great  expense  incurred  in  outward  show,  that 
I  refer ;  and  I  think  that  every  one,  who  rives  a  glance  at  die  ele- 
gant and  expensive  buildings  erected  for  these  purposes  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  this  extended  metropolis,  or  who  takes  a  slight  in- 
spection of  the  great  establishments  within  these  buildings,  will 
join  me  in  suspecting  that  where  so  much  has  been  expended  on 
these,  -a  great  deal  cannot  be  left  to  be  applied  to  the  real  purposes 
of  the  charity. 
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Even  in  chose  associations  for  charity  where  no  buildings  have* 
been  erected,  so  much  is  expended  in  public  meetings,  salaries  of 
officers  and  servants,  expenses  of  committees,  printing  and  adver- 
tisements, etc.  that  comparatively  little  is  left  to  be  applied  to  the: 
purposes  for  which  the  Sbfciety  was*  instituted,  and  the  conse-- 
quence  is,  that  the  real  good  done  is  hot  at  all  in  proportipn  to  thef 
sums  raised.  ^ 

Besides,  I  suspect  that,  in  many  cases,  the  objects  of  these  cha- 
rities and  the  ends  proposed  to  be  attained  are  not  of  that  utility  to 
justify  the  sums  expended  upon  them,  and  in  some  the  latter  are 
actually  impossible  to  be  accomplished  at  all. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  these  charities  are  only  known  to,  or  heard 
of  by  the  public  at  the  annual  meetings,  when  a  flaming  report  is 
made,  a  dinner  had,  and  *  fresh  subscription  for  their  support  en- 
tered into  •,  and  then  they  sink  into  oblivion  until  the  next  occa- 
sion. 

s  In  this  respect  they  have  frequently  reminded  me  of  comets, 
those  erratic  wanderers  in  the  heavens.  A  comet  is  visible  to  the* 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  only  on  its  approach  to  the  sun  and  for  a 
short  time  after  it  has  passed  that  luminary,  when  it  shines  with 
great  splendour,  and  then,  rapidly  flying  off  into  boundless  space, 
completely  disappears  until  its  next  periodical  visit.  In  like  man- 
ner these  societies  are  heard  of  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting  *  at  the  dinner  they  dazzle  the  public  with  the 
effulgence  of  their  brightness  $  they  continue  to  do  so  for  a  short 
time  after,  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  they  sink  into 
utter  darkness  and  oblivion,  and  only  appear  again  when  the  revolv- 
ing year  brings  round  the  stated  period. 

Among  these  meteors,  these  shining  inhabitants  of  the  sky  of 
charity,  your  Society  made  last  season  a  most  conspicuous  figure. 
The  professed  object  was  popular,  and  the  times  were  extremely 
favourable  for  its  introduction.  After  twenty  years  war  the  coun- 
try found  itself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  so  at  leisure  to 
turn  its  attention  to  objects  of  internal  police  *,  the  newspapers 
were  at  a  loss  for  subjects  to  fill  their  columns  5  and  the  city  of 
London  had  got  a  chief  magistrate 'of  a  particular!  v  active  turn,  r-nd 
fully  disposed  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power,  Fhe  consequence ' 
was,  that  the  moment  a  meeting  of  the  Guardian  Society  was  ad* 
vertised,  the  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  greatest  keenness  j  the 
daily. and  weekly  papers  were  filled  with  paragraphs  and  letters; 
the  Lord  Mayor  set  the  police-officers  in  motion,  crowds  of  the 
unhappy  objects  who  infest  the  streets  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  committed  to  Bridewell  for  a  period;  the  meeting  was  most 
numerously  attended,  a  report  was  read,  which  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  a  number  of  flaming  speeches  were  made,  which  were 
copied  almost  at  full  length  into  all  the  newspapers*    So  that  a 
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8$WE<#>  opmiog  at  tfct  period  t*j  tpwn>  woulcl  b*vp  qoaql\ided,tbat 
i»  a  sfrpr£  time,  i-oudoi*  would; be  the  purest  city  in  the  universe,  t 

What  was  the  result  of.  all  this,  however  !,  Why,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  within  a  little  moqth,  thg  paper*  dropped  the  subject,  and.  the. 
business. was  forgotten;  nay,  in  spite  of  the  coatipued  exertions  of 
th*  tord  Mayor*  the*  streets,  soon  became  as,  rriuch  infested  as  be- 
fore j  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Guardian  Society  until  lately* 
after  a  long  lapse  another  public  Jittering  bajrin&been.fcked,  adver- 
tjsf  irt^pts,  haw  begun  to  announce;  it*  artf,  I  presume  the  same  ex- 
tybition.  will  again- take  place,  smd  epd  in  the  same  ganger. 

The  ostensible  object*,  fpr  the  accomplishment  of  which  your 
JJociety  bas,beeu  established,  is  o£  such  importance  to  the  prospe- 
*ty,  happiness,  tpid  w^elWxung  of,  general  society,,  that.  you. would 
be.  entitled  to  die  assistance  and.  support  q£  every  good  citizen  and 
wpJVwisher  to  his.  country i  were  the  plan,  you  have  laid  down,  and 
die  method  you  have  followed,  at  all  adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
}t  is,  therefore, .only  from  a.  deep,  copvictipn.thaj  ypu  haye  tajteu  a 
ipost  narrow,  view,  of  the  subject,  haw  adopted  a  most  erxonpoiw, 
rjpode  of  actingi  and  ace  actually,  squandering  your;  funds. and  time 
i)goj)  an  impossibility,,  that  i  now.  take  d}e  liberty. of,  addressing 
jou,v  in. order  to  endeavour  to?  shew,  wherje  you,  hav$  erred,,  and  to 
poi^t  out  a  most  glorious  field,  where  ypur.ea^rjtioris,  might  be  of 
tfr$  most  essential  brotft,  to,  sqqetty,  swd.wpuld  confer  immorjutf 
glory  and  renown  upon  yourselves, 

*our  Society  is  declared  to  be,  "fan  the  jnrtsprvrtmhqf  ffl£Uc% 
IWFaUJ9  a  most,  praise-worthy  and  hignly  commendable  institution* 
But  how,  do  you  propose  topr&trvt  the  public,  morals  ?  Why^by, 
M  providing  temporary  asylums  for  prostitutes  removed  by;the  ope- 
*  ration  of  the  law*  from  the  public  streets,  and  affording  to  such 
m  of  them  as  are  destitute,  employment  and  relief.?'  This  may  be 
Wry.  Wjell,,so  far  as  it  goes;  but, it  is,  certainly,  gptofi  a  very  short 
wqy  towards  the  preservation^  public  morals,,.  .Besides,. it  is.upt* 
novel  plan,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  ataH  deserving  the  high 
and  extravagant  praises  and  commendations  thjrt  haye  beeii  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  Already  have  we  had*  the:  Asylum,,  the  Miserjcordia* 
the  Magdalen,  the*  Philanthropic,  the  Penitentiary*  the  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute,  and  the  Lock  A^ylurnr^U  thepe  societies  set  out 
upon  the  same  grounds,!  believe,  that  the  Guardian  Society  has, 
done*  to  provide  asylumsfor  prostitutes*  and  tq  furnish  them,  with, 
employment  and-  relief*  Each,  of  thern,rnad$»,  at  its  cpmrnence- 
ment*  almost  as  brilliant  and  luminous,  %  .figure  a?  the  Guardian 
Society.  They  still  have  their,  annual  meetings;  but,, except  at 
those  times,  they  ar*s*ldom  or  never  heard  of*  aiideyen  pn  these 
occasions  they  now  shed  a  director  v&*:dimmex  ray-  j  With  surf* 
precedents  befere  thffi^  it  rea^apr^^Mirprisij^ta  me. that  the 
teqi  respectable  gentjefla^is,  wk°h*?^  b**H»  &  ^,mj|cJvgp»s.an*dt 
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tfctttite  tt>  ^WiA'Atsf'Sddfety,  JHd'tot  dke-a  'mdffe**l«W8Wi  vtew  of 
tTie  subject, ;ffid  ndt  tfndeUVbu*  t6  THakfc  it  rttort  gerierally  usdiiltf 
embracing  object*;"  of  greater  tatihty  I  *wdhder  that  k  ne^er  oc- 
curred to  the'rii,  that  the  better  way  to  presfetve  public  jnoraJs 
would  be,  ty  CiiifeaVdtifing  to  ptevem  women  becoming  prosti*- 
lutes,  instead  £f  ffrtfvidjng  i&jrltfffls  fdrrthem  after  thfey  had  Aui 
fhelr  couYSfc.  ;  .    .  .      . 

\  ain  flte  rfitirfc  a&fltiftlteA  at  Vhk,  tfeamse  the  report  conrnie-nces 
In  that  stririt.  Yhe  *teond  |>ara^rajfli  **ris  thus :  «  The  extensive 
and  multifortri  evils  Which  *e*tfk  -from  the  deplorable  profligacy 
thdt  abounds  iri  this  metropolis,  tniist  be  known,  felt,  and  lamented* 
by  every  Christiari  philaritHrtJjiist'!  'Ought  we  then  to  remaJA 
satisfied  and'  inactive,  "While  Vice  and  Wretchedness  -are  pursuing 
ihefr'coar&es  with  rapid  anft  destructive  strides?  While  the  quan* 
turfi  of  female  depravity  is  cVery  day  increasing,  arid  the  progred* 
of  crftne  is  thereby  afcce'lefsftfctg  in  a  thousand  directions,  *rfe  we  hot 
to  interpose  sdftife  friendly  Iftdeavotrts,  on  the  ^grounds  off  trufc 
policy  and  putetJirist!ianity,to  UkikHhe  destructive  torrent,  hnHii 
rescue  asln&tilj  dsnbecctn  bfdurfdtdm  creatures,  of  both  sesestt/rtok 
the  fangs  of  the  destroyer;"  Certainty,  we  are  bound  by  eVery  fife 
to  do  s6  j  but  it  really  does  not  appear  to  me,  thait  the  desitocttok 
lorrttit  can  be  Stemmed  ty  Opening  charinels  for  it  to  run  'quietly 
away,  or  that  it  wbuld  be  Jof  any  consequence  to  rescue  Our  ielloiA 
creatures  from  the  destroyer,  it  we  allow  him  to  satiate  himself  4M 
thrift  before  we  fnteifcfre. 
'  In  the  fourth  paragraph  tff  tihfe  tfepdrt  it  is  stated  Aat  Ae  Sddety 
Kave  directed  their  attefltidn  to  two  important  .objects  ?  Hihe  ferst  isfc 
u  to  discover  the  best  infcans 'of 'diminishing  the  number  of  infi* 
ibnous  wofaen,  who  fteqtferit  the  public  streets  of  the  metropolis" 
This  is  certainty  a  Vtfry  imtodrtam  object,*  but  it  can  Wever  be  *'t± 
tained  by  merely  clearing  thfc  streets  of  fliehr  present  frequenters 
unless  some  'effectual  *teps\*e  taken  to  pfrfevent'tliieir  "placed  feefitfg 
Tmhtediately  fillfcd  by  fire  A  VlctiAtS. 

Were  a  person  to  be  attacked  with  the  leprosy  or  scurvy  all  ovfcf 
&*  body,  1>ut  which  shewed  itself  principally  on  the  face  ata(dhaiid*> 
surely  it  would  not  be  thought  snffiderttto  apply  a  wadh  to  th*sfe 
parts  to  take  away  Ae  faotctoea  upon  them,  leaving  tt»e  ifeflft  of  &e* 
body  untouched.  A  quadt  might  do  so,  but  a  tegular  physkiaft 
would  say,  and  say  jufctly,  that  diat  would  otoly  be  driVhig  the«*-> 
temper  into  the  constitution  Arid  yet  thi*  appears  the  very  thmjg 
.  We  S6eiety  ate  en&avftutfng  to  do  with  ttte  body-tauyrt*  of  this 
ihefrop'Olis  ;  they  ait  labouring  to  dear  it*  face  of  some  ugly  spcfl* 
aM  Speck's  that  haVe  appeared  upoh  it,  without  tfeemhrg  to  I* 
awaYe  that  those  blehrishes  ate  the-  consequences  andsyttiptotfifc/cC 
i  Aortal  aS&empet,  which  ll  paying  upon  ife  titafc,  and,  if  no* 

?p<^ly  <ta*ktt,  %0l  mir 
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I,  thertforq,  conceive  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in- stating-  tha* 

the  Society  have,  in  their  formation,  taken  a  most  confined  view 
of  the  suDJect.  And  it  appears  equally  clear  to  me  that  the  So- 
ciety are  taking  a  most  erroneous  method  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complish the  object  they  have  in  view.  I  believe  I  might  not  limit 
it  to  one  method ;  I  think  I  could  state  several,  but  I  mean  to  con- 
fine myself  tp  one,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  most  particularly 
erroneous,  and  that  is,  the  associating  virtuous  females  in  their  la- 
bours. I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  possibly  have  happened,  that 
60  many  persons  of  respectability,  as  your  Society  appears  to  be 
composed  of,  could  allow  their  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment, their  prudence,  their  caution,  their  knowledge  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  consent  to,  far  less  to  be  active  in  pro- 
moting, so  impolitic,  so  imprudent,  so  improper,  and  so  hazardous 
ja  step.  The  reverend  gentlemen,  who  have  taken  an  active  share 
in  the  Society,  appear,  in  this  particular,  to  have  completely  for- 
gotten the  precept  of  their  divine  master,  so  prominently  stated  by 
him,  and  so  frequently  repeated  by  his  Apostles  i  "  fly  from  temp- 
tation, avoid  temptation  j"  nay,  the  very  form  of  prayer  taught 
them,  ««  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  A  prayer  which  ought  to 
be  daily  made  by  every  virtuous  female  in  this  country,  and  should 
more  particularly  have  been  used  by  those  ladies,  who  were  re- 

auested  to  become  of  the  committee,  for  this  more  than  useless, 
lis  dangerous  occupation. 

The  principal,  and,  indeed,  only  satisfactory  reason  given  for  the 
extreme  severity  with  which  females,  who  have  fallen  from  the^ 
path  .of  virtue,  are  treated  in  this  country,  is  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rating them  entirely  from  the  virtuous,  in  order  to  prevent  conta- 
mination.    This  it  is,  which  drives  them  from  their  homes,  their 
friends,  and  their  connexions  j — this  it  is,  which  makes  them  avoid- 
ed, as  if  they  had  the  plague.     If.  a  febiale  of  character  is  seen ' 
associating  with  them,  or  even  speaking  to  them',  she  is  immediately 
marked,  as  one  who,  if  not  already  gone,  is,  at  least,  on  the  high 
load  to  destruction.    The  line,  therefore,  is  fully  drawn,  and  the 
Separation  complete.— What  is  it  the  Society  have  done  and  ate 
doing  ?  all  in  their  power  to  break  down  this  line.     With,  I  firmly 
believe,  a  purely  anxious  desire  to  do  good,  they  are  risking  doing  a 
great  evil.     Not  content  with  endeavouring  to  bring  back  lost  wo^ 
man:  across  this  line  themselves,  they  take  virtuous  woman  to  the 
other  side  of  it  for  this  purpose  :— dangerous  experiment  I 
.    A  virtuous  woman  ought  not  only  to  be  pure  in  body,  but  in 
Blind :  she  should  be  kept  perfectly  ignorant  of  those  things.     Bat 
what  has  the  Society  done  r  Its  own  report  will  best  state  this,  and 
is  perfectly  sufficient  to  justify  all  that  I  have  asserted  ;  it  informs 
us,  « that  a'  committee  of  ladies,  as  most  suitable  for  that  departs 
ment,  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  internal  affairs,  of  th& 
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4St&U»httent«"— ^Itut  those  ladies  had  instituted  complicated 
inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  had  been  received, 
taking  as  little- as  possible  vtpm  trust" — «  Since  the  opening  of  th* 
asylum,  though  the  means  of  the  committee  have,  in  every  respect* 
been  limited,  nearly  two  hundred  forlorn  objects  have  been  a4~ 
hutted.  From  the  investigation  of ,  these  cases,  the  ladie&om* 
mtUee  have  derived  a  considerable  quantity  of  important ,  thougfc 
afflicting  information*  A  part  of  it  is  submitted  to  the  notice  pf 
this  meeting."— w  They-  feel  themselves  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  to  state,  .what  they  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  constantly  operating,  yet  least  known  causes  o£ 
the  vice  and  misery  which  this  meeting  deplores, -and  which,  it  is 
hoped,  with  heart  and  hands  they  will  endeavour  to.  diminish*—* 
They  will  labour,  however,  to. discharge  this  somewhat  irksome  duty 
with  as  much  propriety  and  decorousness  of  expression  as  possible:9* 
and  further  on,  it  says,  «  However  difficult  it  is  fitly  to  write 
on  such  subjects  "  and,  in  another  place,  «  the  committee  will 
not  impose  upon  the  delicaey  or  harass  the  feelings  of  the  meeting 
further?'  Can  k  be  possible  that  any  set  of  men  could  have  been 
so  infatuated,  so  bigoted,  so  blind,  as  to  place  their  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  daughters^or  female  acquaintance,^  a  situation  to  hear  the 
tales  of  two  hundred  of  most  depraved  wretches,  of  the  ofF-scou^- 
ings  of  the  earth,  of  the  sweepings  of  the  streets, — to  hear  such 
tales,  that  they  themselves  find  it  irksome  and  a  labour  to  repeat 
even  a  part  of  them,  a  part  of  the  best  of  them,  with  any  propriety 
or  decorousness  of  expression,  ox  fitly.  I  think  it  perfectly  unne* 
cessary  to  make  any  further  comments  on  this ;  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself  most  completely.         .   k    • 

The  object  to  be  gained  would  have  required  to  have  been  very 
important  indeed,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it  very  great,  to 
have  at  all  justified,  or  even  excused,  the  adoption  of  such  means. 
It  appears- to  me,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  Society's  labours, 
even  if  they  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  would  be,  com* 
paratively,  of  very  lktk  consequence.  The  title-page  of  the  report 
states,  that  the  Society  has  been  formed,  to  provide  "  temporary 
aayluifts  for  prostitutes,  removed,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
from  the  public  streets"  Now,  I  believe,  the  operation  of  the 
laws  never  takes  place  until  these  women  have  behaved  themselves 
ill,  have  got  drunk  and  behaved  saucily,  have  been  attempting  to 
.  pick  pockets,  or,  at  the  very  least,  have  descended  -so  low  in^he 
scale  of  degradation  as  to  be  openly  forcing  their,  company,  and 
blandishments  upon  every  man  passings— Bad,  profligate,  and  aban- 
doned,* as  the  strollers  on  the  streets  have  become,  still  this  conduct 
is  yet  •  confined  to  a  few,  and  many  a  poor  woman  is  forced*  by 
necessity,  to  walk  the  streets,  who  would  sooner  throw  herself  into 
the  river  than  he  guilty  of  it. 
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Subwaking  it  for  granted  that  the  jiociety  istend  to  extend  their 
?ie»ta$ce  te  all  the  prostitutes  who  am  to  be  found  on  the  streets  i 
**d,  -supposing  it  ^possible  that  ahey  coudd  oonvert  the  whole  of 
then%  *tiU  they  would  have  made  very  little  pirareu  towards  the 
tqfirm&cn  -of  the  public  morals,  and  &r  kss  to  their  j^^«dri?c //on. 
^v&bp**  'twenty  jeass  4go  {he  jnp&ber  of  women  in  London  living 
liy  ^wpBtknutkiB  wad -estimated  at^ftrly  thousand*  those  vrihomafc* 
aj>9*ctice<of  prowling  the  sweets  do  not,  I  brieve,  amount  to  me 
thausand.  A  few  of  those  may  have  been  accomplished  women* 
wfohare  fatten  into  that  situation  after  having  gone  through  se*e*» 
ttf  qpwgressive  gradations ;  hut  the  far  greater  proportion  are  jprlf 
-  from. die  lower  classes,  who,  having  bad  a  Very  confined  .education, 
have  itffihing  but  their  personal  charms  to  recommend  them  j  and 
bei^t  for  the  most  part,  seduced  by  young  men  of  oeady  their  own 
etafe,  who  are  unable  to  support  them,  they  are,  generally,  almost 
immediately  turned  loose  into  the  streets,  where  they  soon  sink 
into  die  lowest  state  of  depravity. 

Tte  object  of  the  Society's  labours  is,  evidently,  tbesefo*e,  of 
very  minor  importance,  even  if  complete  success  were  to  crown 
them ;  .but  I -do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  to  be  my  most  decided 
opinion,  that  it  1$  perfectly  impossible  to  be  attained.  Reforma- 
tion of  prostitutes,  who^ave  prowled  die  streets  of  London,  who 
have  been  removed  from  theoce  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  !— <a* 
well  might  you  attempt  to  wjash  the  Ethiop  whke,  or  to  take 
the  spots  out  of  the  leopard's  skin*  I  am  convinced  that  that  wo- 
man who  has  lost,  not  merely  the  delicacy,  but  the  feelings  of  .her 
aex  *d  much,  who  has  so  completely  degraded  herself,  as  to 
wander  the  streets,  offering  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
man  she  meets,  who  has  associated  with  the  profligates  of  botn 
•exes  to  be  found  there,  and  has  wallowed  in  all.  their  vices,  can 
never  again  become  fit  to  be  a  member  of  the  society  from  whence 
«he  lias  been  expelled.  She  may  see  the  evil  of  ner  ways,  -7  she 
majr  leave  them  off,  and  may  reform,— but  she  nef  er  can  recover 
that  delicacy  of  feeKng»  that  ignorance  of  evil,  that  innocence'  of 
fninri,  requisite  to  fit  her  for  a  companion  to  virtuous  females.  It 
js  perfectly  impossible,-- as  weB  might  you  endeavour  to  restore 
Mr  body  to  he  former  healthful  state,  after  it  has  been  destroyed 
fey  dissipation,  debauchery,  and  disease. 

However  amiable,  therefore,  however  praise-worthv,  the  endea- 
vouring to  ameliorate  the  lot  land  to  lessen  -the  sufferings  of  these 
unfortunates  may  be,  yet  the  attempting  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  place  in  society  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  project,  impossible 
to  be  executed,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  attempted.  Indeed* 
I  conceive,  that,  an  doing  so,  the  Society  are  completely  wasting 
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their  energies ;  &ey  tire  absolutely  throwing  way  Wh  time  an4 
money,  which,  might  he  'much  better  employed.  In  putrid  fevers, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mortification,  which,  generally)  first  attacks 
the  extremities,  sometimes  the  fingers,  but  more  frequently  the 
toes.  In  these  cases,  when  a  medical  practitioner  is  called  in,  he 
begins  by  getting  qmit  of  the  mortified  parts  }  if  the  subject  will 
bear  it,  he  cats  them  off,  and  then  applies  strong  internal  remedies 
to  save  the  vital  parts  'from  corruption. .  What  would  be  thought 
ef  a  medical  man,  who*  instead  of  Slewing  this  prattle,  wasted 
his  time  and  his  talents  in  making  local  applications  to  the  mortis 
lied  toes,  to  endeavour  to  restore  them  to  their  former  sound  state, 
while  he  completely  neglected  &e  vital  parts,  which  might  jothtr* 
wise  have  been  saved  ? 

I  tope  and  trust,  that  1  am  neither  hard-hearted  tior  narrow* 
minded  •,  but  I  cannot  help  declaring,  that  I  look  upon  those  objects 
fff  the  Society's  labours,  as  mortified  members  of  tfie  body-moral 
of  this  country,  which  ought  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
yet  sound  parts  from  corruption ;  and  the  more  that  I  am  con* 
rinsed  of  this,  the  greater  is  my  wish,  pry  anxiety,  my  eagerness, 
to  accomplish  that  object.  If  such  be  the  effects  of  seduction  and 
pwstitutkmri-if  every  female,  who  falh  a  victim  to  these,  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  socaetv,  then  is  every  inhabitant  of  the  country 
without  discrimination,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  philanthropist,  or 
all  infidel  misanthrope,  imperiously  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  to 
stem  the  destructive  torrent%  by  preventing  its  being  augmented  by 
fresh  victims,  not  by  unavailing  and  fruitless  efforts  to  drag  those 
out  of  it,  who  have  been  completely  overwhelmed  in  its  deleterious 
stream. 

If  the  Society,  therefore,  wish  to  do  their  country  a  real  service, 
if  they  have  any  desire  to  immortalize  their  Jiames,  to  raise  their 
fame  even  above  that  of  die  successful  advocates  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  let  them  probe  to  the  bottom  this  dreadful 
distemper,  let  them  find  out  the  real  cause,  and  let  them  expert 
themselves  to  have  a  remedy,  or  remedies,  applied  to  it.  Then* 
instead  of  merely  receiving  into  their  asylums  a  few  hundred  of 
worn-out  victims,  they  may  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 
their  fair  country-women  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  misery,—- 
worse,  much  worse,  than  that  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  facilitate  their  researches  is  the  intention  of  my  addressing 
you.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  cause  of  this  evil,  and  what  the  only  effectual  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  to  it. 

The  great  cause  of  this  dreadful  evil  may  be  given  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  is  the  perfect  impunity  with  which  Seduction  is  allowed 
to  be  practised  in  this  country. 
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It  is  certainly  very  surprising — nay,  it  is  almost  i?cr6dible>  thafc 
in  Great  Britain,  a  country  which  is  not  only  held  up  as  a  pattern 
for  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  its  laws,  but  extolled  for  its 
religious  and  moral  character,  there  should  be  no  punishment 
attached  to  the  crime  of  Seduction.  The  penal  statutes  now  fill  a 
great  many  volumes,  and  in  every  session  of  Parliament  additions 
are  made  to  them,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  crime  that  can  be 
thought  of,  for  which  a  punishment  is  not  provided;  and  yet, 
astonishing  to  relate,  there  exists  no  statute  against,  or  punish- 
ment for  Seduction. 

Only  two  excuses  suggest  themselves  for  this  neglect,— either 
that  the  crime  is  unknown  in  this  country  j  or  that  it  is  but  a 
venial  one,  from  which  no  very  bad  consequences  can  possibly 
ensue. — Neither  of  these  are,  however,  available.  So  far  from  its 
being  unknown  in  this  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that 
seduction  of  unmarried  females  is  more  practised,  and  openly 
practised,  in  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  othir  civilized  state  in  the 
world  \  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  wealthy,  the  great,  and  the 
fashionable; — to  those  who  can  afford  to, squander  large  sums  in 
^uch  pursuits,  and  to  pay  procuresses  extravagantly  j  it  has  spread 
through  every  rank  of  society,  and,  more  especially  among  the 
lower  orders  in  London,  the  progress  it  has  made,  is  dreadful 
beyond  conception.  Fashionable  Beaux  used  to  boast  of  their 
knowledge  of  intrigue,  and  of  their  success  j  but  many  a  journey- 
man and  apprentice  could  now  be  produced  who  excel  them  far 
in  botn.  The  early  age  at  which  those  practices  are  commenced 
is.  shocking  and  disgusting  *,— a  great  deal  was  said  in  the  papers 
lately,  about  a  boy  of  eighteen  having  carried  off  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  having  been  traced  to  a  house  where  they, had  been  living 
together  for  some  days  j  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  such  things 
happen  much  more  frequently  than  the  public,  or  at  least  the 
members  of  your  Society,  seem  to  be  at  all  aware.  • 

It  is  this  licentiousness  among  the  lower  orders  which  princi- 
pally contributes  to  fill  the  streets  with  nightly  wanderers,  and 
which  has  so  very  much  destroyed  the  class  of  servant  girls  in' 
£»ondon. 

But  seduction  is  not  confined  to  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  community  *,  it  is  unhappily  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
middling  class, — in  that  class,  tor  which  Britain  has  been  so  long 
celebrated, — that  class  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  free  country, 
i— that  class  which  has  so  long  successfully  opposed  corruption  in 
politics  and  corruption  in  morals,  and  which,  alas,  is  now  fast 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  both.  As  a  £roof  of  what  I  arm  asserting,  I 
beg  }eave  to  recal  to  your  recollection  an  incident,  which  will 
*erVe  to  shew  how  far  seduction  is  now  carried,  and  in  what  light 
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it  Is  viewed.  It  was  a  case  recorded  in  the  papers  of  Auffusf: 
1815,  of  a  young  man,  who  attempted  to  carry  off1  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  merchant  in  the  city  j  and,  when  opposed  by  her 
two  sisters,  persisted  in  his  design ;  and  at  last  drew  a  cane-tuck 
upon  the  crowd  collected  round.  When  he  was  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  so  far  from  being  ashamed,  he  boldly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion, and  apparently  gloried  in  it.  After  lying  a  night  in  the 
Poultry  Compter,  he  told  the  magistrate,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  friend  of  his,  and  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
lodgings  he  had  provided  for  him.  Had  he  met  his  deserts,  he 
should  have  had  those  lodgings  for  life ;  and  yet,  for  this  outrage 
upon  all  decency  and  morality,  he  was  not,  by  die  laws  of  this 
land,  liable  to  any  punishment. 

It  is  this  prevalence  of  seduction  that  is  the  real  cause  of  respect- 
able females  being  now  so  little  employed  in  shops  or  warehouses 
in  London,  and  not  the  reason  reported  to  have  been  quoted  by  a 
reverend  gentleman,  at  the  meeting,  a  reason  which  reflected  no 
credit  on  die  person  from  whom  he  had  it,  nor  on  him  for  repeat- 
ing it.     Had  he  made  the  inquiry  of  proper  persons,  he  would 
have  been  told  that  no  prudent  or  respectable  parents,  if  they  can 
possibly  help  it,  will  ever  put  their  child  to  a  public  business  in 
London  ;  because,  in  suchTsituations,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible 
for  her  to  escape  pollution.     A  milliner's,  dress-maker's,  or  haber- 
dasher's apprentice  is  reckoned  fair  game  by  every  high  or  low, 
young  or  old  puppy  in  London,  and  she  is  beset  and  attacked  on 
all  hands. ,  I  rather  wonder  that  .some  of  the  tales,  that  were  told 
in  the  report,  did  not  open  die  reverend  gentleman's  eyes  on  this 
head ;    they  certainly  do  corroborate,  very  strongly,  what  I  am 
now  asserting.    Many  respectable  tradesmen  decline  taking  female 
apprentices  on  this  very  account  5  and  if  legal  protection  is  not 
speedily  extended  to  them,  there  will  very  soon  be  no  respectable 
female  found  in  such  situations.    It  must  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  seduction. of  unmarried  females  is  too  well  known,  anc^  _ 
too  much  practised  in  this  country. . 

Neither  is  it  a  venial  crime ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  next  to 
murder  of  the  greatest  turpitude,  and  of  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  society.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  a  prelude  to  murder, 
and  to  murder  of  the  deepest  dye.  How  many  instances  have,  of 
late,  occurred  of  men  murdering  the  victims  of  their  seduction, 
anil  how  many,  indeed  more  frequent  instances  occur  of  these 
victims  becoming  self-murderers!  Even  when  such dreadful* 
•effects,  do  not  immediately  take  place,  what  are  the  invariable 
consequences  attending  this  crime  r  The  unhappy  victims  of  law- 
less passion  are  precipitated  from  a  state  of  respectability,  comfort, 
iwd  happiness,  at  once,  into  the  lowest  pit  of  human  misery.    Tq* 
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day  'tees  -a  yotmg  female  starting  up  into  wotnaifchoed,  aitiiabfc, 
geritte,.  and  aftCtionate,  'listening  to,  aald  obeying  her  mother's 
advice  and  het  Other's  precepts,  tbe  pride  of  the  one  and  *e 
iftfttghfc  df  the  other.  The  breath  -of  pollution  infects  her,  and 
tomorrow  sees  her  driven  from  her  paternal  mansion  to  tranter 
thfe  streets,  without  a  habitation  or  a  name,  and  to  associate  with 
wYetches  already  sunk  in  die  towe*  depravity.  Forced  by  hunge* 
«3ftld  nakedness  to  fbHefw  abetr  practices,  if  madness  do  not  kritigafe 
toiimmedi*e*tfieiae,*hgttHe  and  disgrace  prey  upon  her  mind,  and, 
aided  %y  the  effect  tofttold,  drunkenness,  and  disease,  soon  put  an 
*fldto  her  rtriterto,  *id  ehfe -sinks  tinkftowto  atod  neglected  into* 
^Wmature  grave.    .  WeHmtfy mnhappy  womsta  exclaisi  :-«- 

Wto  fteah  my  «p  urse,  tftetils  trash-; 

'Th*  soantbro^,  nothing; 

Twos  mine,  'tis  4>is,  and  may  be  slave  to  thousands  : 

But  he  that  robs  tAeofmy  virtu*, 

takes  that  Which  toot  enriches  hiffa, 

AtoAtoakfes  tot  {toot  kited. 

And  this  is  fte  cttaey*— Ibeg  psrrdon,  sin,  I  should  «ay,*^wlrichfe 
not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  crimes  in  the  boasted  penal  statutes  x£ 
this  most  religious  and  most  moral  country.  Blush,  oh,  ye  legis- 
lators, and  hide  your  heads,  oh,  ye  statesmen  i  You  have  beeh 
called  a  nktion  of  shopkeepers  *  and  sorry,  indeed,  am  I  to  have  to 
say,  that  your  penal  statutes  corroborate  this  assertion  in  the 
Strongest  manner.  The  preservation  of  property  is  by  diem  so 
completely  fenced,  that  it  n  almost  impossible  to  devise  a  mode  df 
robbing,  stealing,  plundering,  cheating,  swindling,  breaking  <Ar 
betraying  trust,  or  wrong  appropriating  another*  property  in  am 
jftahfter  or  way,  for  (he  remedy  ef  which  a  statute  is  not  provided, 
with  an  adequate  punishment.  .And  yet  woman,  weak  woman,  jb 
left  to  he  robbed  of  the  most  precious  jewel  she  possesses,  withmfc 
*ny  restraint  or  possibility  of  redress  whatever.  If  a  man  obtain 
money  from  me,  under  false  pret<tic&9  he  is  liable  to  punishment  * 
but  he  may  with  the  rto*  perfect  impunity  employ  the  moat  ftlse 
and  deceitful  pretences  to  rob  fond,  believing,  unsuspecting,  coo* 
fitting  woman  of  her  virtue. 

Nay,  such  few  statutes  as  -glance  at  this  subject,  steell  strong!* 
of  the  "  tore  of  lucre,"  and  are  actually  on  insult  to  the  sex.  .  A 
woman  who  is  entitled  to  property,  either  immediately  or  lit  her 
parents*  death,  fo  deemfed  by  the  law  of  this  land  not  to  bfe  capable 
of  taking  proper  care  of  ft,  tontil  she  is  twenty-one  year*  of  *$% 
but  of  her  virtue  she  is  feft  completely  mistress  after  twelve*  « 
man,  therefore,  h  prevented  getting  posftefcsion,  in  a  lawful  wsrjb 
Of  her  add  her  property  until  ttfct  is  twenty-owe,  but  of  the  Otter 
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aeeks,  redress,  by  these  bowed  laws,  for  being  robbed  of  hi* 
4aughter,  he  must  do  it  under  the  low*  and  disgusting  j>lea.osf 
being  deprived  of  hex  service*;  he  must  prove  that,  in  return  for 
tfce  expense  he  had  been  at.  in  her  education,  and  maintenance,,  she 
bad  served  him  in.  the  capacity  of  a,  cook,  a  chamber  or  a,nuraeigr 
rn^id,— degrading  ideal  for  being,  robbed,  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  being,  just  starting,  into  an,  agreeable  and  entertaining 
companion  in  health,  a  tender  and  affectionate  nurse  in  sickness, 
er  to  be  the  future  mother  of  children,  among,  whom  be  might 
have  looked  forward  to  spend  his  latter  days  in  domestic,  comfort 
and  happiness,  he  can  receive  no  redrew ;  but,  must-  sit  down 
quietly  to  mourn  over  hi?  loss,  aggravated*  by  the  bopefroi  th< 
future  being,  blasted  for  ever.' 

Oh,  my  gentle,  but  ill-fated  young  country-women,  my  heart 
bleeds,  and  tears  obliterate  my  words,  when  I  reflect  upon  your 
lot ;  when  I.  think  how;  much  you  have  been  neglected,  and  how; 
hardly  many  of  you  are  treated  in  this  highly-favoured  land. 
While  man,  selfish  man,  has  fenced,  round  his/pelf,,  his  dirty  pelf, 
with  triple  guards,  your  fair,  but  fragile  forms  have  been  left 
defenceless,  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless,  storm,  to  be  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  sirocco  of  deduction,  and  swept  away  in  the  whirl* 
wind  of  pollution. 

It  may  he  inquired,  what  remedy  does  the  society  of  this  country 
provide  for  this  dreadful  omission  in  the  penal  statutes.  It  will 
naturally  be  conceived  that  its  doors  will  be  kept  shut  against  the 
perpetrator,  of  such  an  outrage,  and  that  the  unfortunate  victim 
will  experience  all  commiseration  and  every  possible  alleviation  of 
her  hard  fate.  Here,  again,  nothing  but  disappointment  meej$ 
us*  By  the  conformation  of  society  in,  this  most  m*ral  country 
while  tne  seducer  is  received,  without  scruple*  into  every  company* 
the,  unhappy  victim  is  driven,,  with  unrelenting  severity*  entirely 
out.  of.  the  pale  j  she  is  hunted  like  a,  wild,  beast  until  she  is  com* 
pletely  inclosed  in  the  toils  of  misery,,  wretchedness,  and.  death* 
Qathis  head,  what?  are  called  the  laws  of  society  are  so  severe, 
that,. out  of  respect  to  them,  many  ajdeeply- wounded,  but  tender 
hearted  parent,  is  forced  to  shut  the  door  against  a  repentant  child, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  received  into  their  bosom.. 

1  cannot  help  here  expressing,  not  merely  my. surprise,* but mjj 
utter  astonishment,  at  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been 

1  Another  instance  of  this  pelfish  disposition  of  the  laws  way  be  here 
mentioned.  If  a  parent  met  with,  tliat  heart-rending  calauiitv,  the  having 
a  cbiid  stolen,  and  discovered  the  depiedafor,  until  very  lately  the  party  was 
not-punisbaple  tor  that  crime,  but  hod  to  be  tried  fur  Ucating  the  cfotkes  timt 
wme  wti(hc>ch%l4i>  which-  might  not) be  worth  five  shillings 
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treated  by  ap  Irish  barrister,  who  has  lately  acquired  con&dertble 
celebrity  for  eloquence.  In  a  speech,  which  has  been  published 
and  hawked  about  London,  said  to  have  been  made  by  him,  4m  a 
trial  at  Roscommon  for  seduction,  I  find  the  following  paragraph; 
— «  You  must  not  forget,  gentlemen,  (addressing  the  jury,)  that 
it  is  not  the  unfortunate  victim  herself  who  appeals  to  you  for 
compensation.  Her  crimes,  poor  wretch,  have  outlawed  her  from 
retribution  i  and,  however  the  temptations  iy  which  her  erring 
nature  was  seduced,  may  procure  .an  audience  from  the  ear  of 
mercy,  the  stern  morality  of  the  law  refuses  their  interference* 
Had  this  barrister  wished  to  have  given  a  specimen  of  real  elo- 
quence, of  eloquence  of  matter  a$  well  as  words,  he  could  not 
certainly  have  had  a  fairer  or  a  better  opportunity.  If  the  parti- 
culars stated  be  true,  there  never  was  a  more  atrocious  or  a  more 
infamous  case  of  cold-blooded,  concerted  seduction.-  A  warm 
indignant  burst  of  eloquence  upon  the  evident  omission  in  die  laws 
of  this  country  of  a  punishment  for  seduction,  which  deprived  the 
miserable  victim  of  any  redress,  and,  therefore,  forced  the  unhappy 
parent  to  come  forward  with  the  selfish  plea  of  having  been 
deprived  of  her  services,  would,  I  conceive,  have  had  more  real 
effect  upon  the  jury  and  the  country  at. large  than  all  the  flowery 
language  the  gentleman  has  used. 

As  I  am.  aware,,  however,  that  he  is  far  from  being  singular  in 
his  opinions,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  investigate  a  little  what  the  crime 
really  is,  for  which  the  unfortunate  victim  is  doomed  to  be  so 
completely  outlawed.  It  is  not  a  crime  against  nature,  for  if  she 
obeyed  the  law  of  nature  she  would  dp  the  very  thing  she  is  con- 
demned for.  It  is  not  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  God,  for  he  has 
expressly  instructed  mankind  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  But,  I  may  be  told,  that  it  is  against  the  decalogue, 
wherein  it  is  said,  «  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  Waving 
several  strong  objections  that  occur  to  me  upon  the  application  of 
this  law,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  allow  it  to  be  perfectly 
imperative,  give  it  its  fullest  force  ;  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  does 
it  apply  exclusively  to  women  ?  are  not  men  also  subject  to  it  t  ii 
it  not  addressed  to  all  mankind  indiscriminately?  why,  then, 
make  women  alone  subject  to  it  ?  Nay,  why  make  them  subject 
to  such  dreadful  penalties  and  sufferings,  on  this  earth,  for  a 
breach  of  a  law,  which,  however  it  may  have  been  applicable  under 
its  first  promulgation,  is,  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  only  puni 
ishable  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Neither  is  this  a  crime  against  the 
laws  of  the  country, — at  least,  as  applicable  to  women  alone.  I 
believe  no  such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  numerous  statutes 
that  have  been  made.  But  I  shall  be  told,  I  presume,  that  it  is 
against  the  laws  $  society.    It  is  oot>  then,  for  a  crime  against  the 
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laws  of  God,— for  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  nature, — for  a 
crime  against  the  laws  of  her  country,— that  poor  unfortunate 
woman  is  doomed  to  be  so  severely  punished,  in  fact,  to'  be  out- 
lawed, but  fora  breach  of  the  laws  of  society  •,  and  that  not' of  all 
society,  but  merely  the  society  in  this  country.  '  Providence  has, 
for  the  wisest  purposes,  planted  in  every  human  being,  male  arid 
female,  an  inclination  for-  the  continuance  of "  the  human  race. 
This  is  universal  over  the  whole  earth,  and  has  been  so  from  the 
creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  formation  of  die  different  asso- 
ciations of  mankind,  for  their  own  preservation  and  enjoyment  of 
life,  in  most  of  those  societies  which  have  or  do  exist,  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  for  their  mutual  comfort  and  well-being,  to  lay 
some  restrictions  on  this  passion.  These,  however,  have  been, 
like  all  the  works  of  man,  various  and  dissimilar  in  almost  every 
country.  In  a  few,  this  restraint  has  operated  equally  upon  male  . 
and  female.  In  most,  however,  it  has  been  laid  exclusively  upon 
the  latter.  In  some,  the  women  are  allowed  every  liberty  before 
marriage.  In  others,  the  unmarried  females  are  strictly  watdhed 
and  kept  virtuous,  but  whenever  they  get  married  they  are 
allowed  all  liberty.  In  a  third,  females  of  every  age  and  every 
degree,  unmarried  or  married,  are  ndt  only  expected  to  be  vinttiotis, 
but  are  punished  by  expulsion  from  society  if  they  are  not.  In 
this  last  class,  the  society  of  this  country  stands  pre-eminent  5  , 
for  there  a  woman  who  transgresses  is  not  merely  expelled  or 
excluded  from  general  society,  but  is  actually  deprived  of  her 
natural  protectors,  is  driven  from  her  parental  residence,  and  is 
forced  to  die  of  want,  or  to  support  a  wretched  existence  by  a 
repetition  of  thexrime  for  which  she  is  suffering.  I  am  a  Ware 
that  I  shall  be  told,  that  all  this  is  for  the  good  of  society ;  and 
I  freely  acknowledge,  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that"  it  is  so.  That  not  merely  the  highest,  the*purest,  the  most 
refined  pleasures  of  this  life,  but  even  the  commonest  comforts, 
nay,  the  existence  of  tociety,  such  as  it  is  in  this  country,  depends 
upon  the  virtuous,  the  moral  conduct  of  our  females,  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge.  But  if  the  happiness  of  man' as  well  as  woman 
depends  upon  this,  why  should*  the  whole  weight  of  the  transgres- 
sion be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  latter,  while  the  former  is  com- 
pletely exempt?  Because,  I  shall  probably  be  told,  a  woman's 
transgression  affects  society  more.  •  Granted.— Bot  who  esta- 
blished this  society  ?  who  formed  those  rules  by  which  it  is  so 
regulated?  Why,  man — selfish  man,  to  serve  his' own  gratifica- 
tions. Is  it  then  just,  is  it  equitable,  is  it  moral,  that  he  himself 
should  be  allowed  to  break  these  very  laws  and  arrangements,  with 
perfect  impunity,  whenever  he  thirtks  proper  ?  Man  says  to 
woman,  it  is  for  our  «tf^Jcomfort,'happirtess,  and  enjoyment  id 
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sftcteftb.thefr  you  pmeenra,  upon  all  occasions*  tout  virtue  j,  and,, 
therefore,  such  of  yoiiiaa  dot  not  .shall  he  entiled  from  respecu 
able-  society..  Agreed)  say*  womaa*  but,  a»  die  benefit'  la  mutual,/ 
left  the  penalty  be  mutual  aid©,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  inflict  somer 
puafchiaent  up#n  the  map  who  use*;  insidious  acts,  who  empJ 
false  pretences,  tb  tempt  us- to  ous  cujn.  No,  says  inaa ; .  althou 
in*  some  cases,  &  may  be  most  for  my  enjoyment  in  this,  life,  i 
you  pfeeenre  ^rvurtuei  yet)  in  others,, it  ma^,  be  more  for  ray 
gasification,  that  you  do  sot)  I,  therefor^  insist  upon*  being,  left, 
at  full  liberty,  not  only  to  attempt  but  to  effect  your  ruin  in  any 
way  I  may  Uriah  proper  without  ywr.  having  any  redress  from  me* 
whatever ;  and  remember,  if  you  do -fall  you  must  suffer  all  the 
penalties*  Whatever  the  temptation*  may  be,  by  which  your  erring, 
nature  ie  ,$oiueed\.the  sbern  morality  of  the  law  nwt  fiat  inters 

Ie^it  possible,  that  thi*.  really  can  have  been  intended  i  that  this- 
gentleman  (earned  in  the  law.  is  correct  in  his  exposition,  and  that 
what  I  have  been  treating  as  an  omission  in  the  penal  statutes,  of. 
this  country,. has  actually  been  preconcerted,  and  designed?  No* 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe,  that  man,  in  this  country,  can  ever 
hare  been  so  deliberately  unjust;,  and  I  hope  and'  trust,  that,  now 
the  question  has  been  agitated,  measures  will,  be  taken  to  wipe  outr 
the  foul  reproach*.  If  not*  woe,  woe  to  the  land,  for  it-must  soon, 
sink  under- the  load  of  corruption  and  licentiousness  that  is  fast? 
overwhelming  it; 

O,  ye- fair  daughters  of*  Erin,  arise,  and  join  the  daughters  of. 
Albion*  in  asserting  your  rights,  in  olaiming  from  the  laws  of.  the 
country  that  protection  which  you?  ant  so>  justly  entitled  to.  And, 
treat,  as  he  deserves,  that  countryman  of  your's,  who,  with  such* 
talents  a*  hk  possesses*  ha*  sacrificed  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul,  that  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  which  is  the  characteristic  of.  aa* 
Irishman*  andr  has  attempted  to  raise  himself  a  character  for  eh>~ 
quenee,  by  seeking  for  roan,  selfish  man,  pecuniary  recompense,, 
fop  being*  deprived  of  hi*  wife  or  daughter,*— while,  at  the  same 
time*  he  tramples*  with  unrelenting  and  remorseless  severity,  upon, 
theee  unhappy  victim*  of  deceit  and  duplicity,  whom  he  chooses, 
to  call  wretches,  whose  crimes-have  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law* 

He  cCn  expatiate  ia*flowety  language,  upon  the  husband's  or  the 
parents'  sufferings  *—he-  can:  tell  the  jury  in  continuation  of  ther 
sentence  I  have  already -quoted :  «  No,  no  \  it  is  t)ie  wretched, 
pamsit  who  comes  this  day  before  you,— bis  aged  locks  withered, 
ty  misfortunes,  and  his  heart  broken  by  crimes  of  which  he  wa& 
unconscious;  Hereeerts  to  this  tribuaalAtfA*  language  of  dhei 
ka^cfauming  thfrvatoe  of  his,  daughters  scwitude*  but  let  it  not 
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bejfa>nfht»fhatit  is Ar  ber  wjre  manual  labours  k*tsothfts  iconxir* 

pq«sa*ion,  No  1  yotj  are  to  compensate  him  for  all  he  has  sufie*- 
edV—dfc*  all  he  has  to  suffer,-:— for  feelings  outraged,  for  gratifica*- 
tigas , plundered,"  &c.  &c.;  and*  after  stating  that  this, liberal 
exposition  of  the  law  had  .been  supported  by  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Avonroore,  he  says,  "  but  I  speak  on  other  authority  *  paramount 
to^y^^xxt\vt atdhcu'ifyqf  nature  ariswtg  up  pithi*  the  heart  qf 
man*  and  calling  Jor  vengeance  upon  syek  an  outrage."  Would 
it  not  be.natnrajiy  concluded,  that  the  sufferer  of  such  an  outrage 
would  be  the  person,* in  whose  favour  nature  would- call:  No; 
he.  wys, ,"  She  can.  say,  nothing,  she  can  have  no  claim,  she  has 
put  herself  out  of  the.protectionaf  the  law." 

He  can.tell  the  jury,  "  yes  \  if  there  be  one  among  you  blessed 
with  a  daughfes,  the  smile  of  whose  infancy  still  cheers  your  me- 
mory, and  the  promise  of  whose  youth  illuminates  your  hope,  who 
has  endeared  the  toils  of  your- manhood,  whom  you  look  up  to  as 
the  solace  of  your  declining  years,  whose  embrace,  alleviated  the 
papg  of  separations  whose  glowing  welcome  hailed  your  oft  antici- 
pated return.  Oh  !  if  there  be  one  amongst  you,  to  whom  these 
recollections  are  dear,  to  whom  these,  hopes  are  precious,  let  Jiim 
onjy  fancr  that  daughter  torn  from  his  caresses,  and  cast  on  the 
world,  robbed  of  her  innocence*— rand  then  let  hhn  ask. -his  heart, 
c  what  money  could  reprise  him  ?' ''  He  can  thus  ask  Reparation 
for  the,  father's  being  deprived  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  pf.  the 
daughter's  society ;  but  he  conceives  that  she  has  not*  nor  aUgfa 
to,nave,  anv  claim  for,  being  deprived,:  not  .merely  .of  her  fathers 
cqpipany,  but  of  his- countenance  and  support,  of  her  paternal 
habitation,  of  her  fame,  her  place  in  society,  nay,  of  all  honous- 
.ahle.pr  even  honest  means  of  subsistence.  The  father  still  enj/Qja 
his  place  in  society,  he  has  stiH  his  wife  and  other,  children  left  to 
.  sojace  and  to  contort  him  %  while  she  is  driten  forth  a?  wanderer, 
without  a  friend,  a  pSoteaor,  a  comforter,  or  a  supporter ;  and  y*t 
this  gentleman,  instead  of  lamenting  the  deplorable  deficiency  of 
,the  fawsty  which  she  is  deprived  of  any  redress*  coolly  tells  us, 
that «  the.  stern  morality  of  she  law  wilL  not  interfere*" 
\  lie  states  very  truly 'that  if  the  defendant,  in  place  of  .seducing, 
"had  assaulted  this  poor  girl,  if  he  had.  attempted  (1  believe  it  should 
be,  had  gained  J  by  force  what*  he  achieved  oy  fraud,  his  life 
would  have  been  the  forfeit.  Why, he  should  not  .be  liable  to 
punishment  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  J  cannot  conceive.  If, 
"as  I  have  already  stated,  he  had  by  fraud  or  by  false  pretences 
robbed  her  of  her  money  or  her  property  of  any  kind,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  punishment,  but  the  robbery  he  did  commit, 
'by  these  means,  was.  much  more  disastrous,  both  to  her  and  to 
society  at  large,  and  ought,  thewfbre,  to  subject  .him  to  a  far  nyue 
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Tfevtfre  •purilshliient ;  and  that  the  more  especially  when**  k  fetcm- 
indered  'that  no  man  ever  urBKngly  parts  with  hnV  money  or  pro- 
perty, whereas,  unfortunate  woman  has  frequently  an  enemy 
■within,  who  strongly  advocate?  the  cause  of  the  tempter  without. 
T  must  confess  that  tarn  completely  at  a' lbss  to  understand 
-what  the  learned  gentleman  really  does  mean,  by  «« the  stern 
morality  of  the  htw,nahd  I  Suspect  that  he  might  find  himself 
•-rather  puzzled- to 'she*  its -application  to  the  subject  in  cjuestion  \ 
-*t  all  events,  that  he  Is  not  aware  how  far  sudi  an  application 
Tfrould  lead/  , 

•     I  have  always  understood  that 'the  laws  Were  made  for  the 
.general  benefit  of  the  society,  t6  protect  the  weak,  the  unassum- 
ing, and  the  feeble,  from  fte  'oppression  of  the  strong,  the  over- 
"bearing,  and  the  bold;  to  guard  the  simple  and  the  unsuspecting 
'■from  the  crafty  and  thedetefgning ;  and  to  prevent  the  honest  from 
falling  a  prey  to'  the  fraudulent.    That  this  protection  extended  tt> 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  to  the  low  as  well  as  to  the 
"high,  to  the  poor  as  Well  as  to  the  rich,  to  woman  as  well  us  to 
man*   'fJut  what  is  theresuh  of  this  gentleman's  doctrine  ?  Why* 
that  Wan,  the  strong  and  powerful  half  of  society,'  IS  to  be  at  per- 
•  feet  liberty  to  oppress,  to  deceive,  to  circumvent,  to  theat  woman, 
♦the  other  weaker  half, -without  Iter  having  any  redress  from  these 
*boa»ted  laws;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  morality,  that  is  to 
*ay,  I  presume,  the  ground-work,  the  better  part,  the  virtuous 
-part,  of  these  laws  forbids  her  receiving  such  redress.    Well  and 
appropriately  has  he  called  this  morafity  *  stern/  for  stern  it 
cevlainly  is,  and 'very  different  from  the  mild  and  benign  morality 
~**a$*  under  the   Christian  dispensation.     Indeed,  tf   another 
'learned  gentleman,  a  reverend*  divine,*  who  wrote  on  this  Subject 
'some  years  ago,  be  correct  in  his  exposition,  the  morality  bf  the 
Christian  law  is  most  completely  and  directly  in  opposition  to  this 
morality.    For  he  "states,  «  as  Christ  declared  he  came'  not  to 
•destroy  the  taw  but  to  fulfil  tty  therefore  the  law  declared  to  the 
•Jews  continues  still  the  moral  law  to  be  followed  by  Christians." 
Now,  the  Jewish  law  expressly  ordained  that  if  a  man  seduced  a 
'virgin,  *  he  should  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife,  arid  not  he 
able  to  put  her  away,'9  and  this,  it  Would  appear,  even  although 
he  had  previously  been  married  •,  frbni  which  the  learned  ditine 
argued  -strongly  hi  favour  of  polygamy,  as  having  been  established 

among  the  Jews.    That  it  also  should  be  established  or  even  to- 

«  ■  •     >  .  * 

1  It  does  appear  to  me  that  in  bis  speeches  ho  ha*  paid  fultafu  aa*M4i 
attention  to  fine  words,  high-sounding  pnrases,  and  well-rounded  periods,  ^» 
*o  real  argument,  or  sound  reasoning. 

*  *  The  Rev:  Mr.  Madan,  in  Lii  theropthora. 
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lfcfeed  ajtpng  BSflmnnot  prepared  tp  assert.  Jtatlam  perfectly 
ccmMged,  iron  the  praam  fre  has  adduced,  that  everyjman  pro- 
fessipg  the  Christian  religion,  is  imperatively  bound  by  the  flm> 
trines  of  that  religion,  to  maintain  all  her  life  die  virgin  ne  may 
hav?*educed,  however  he  may  be  exonerated  by  the  stem  iheratity 
«f  the  learned  barrister's  law., 

What  is  the  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  thing*.?  /Sfrby, 
that  Seduction  stalks  openly  about,  in  bread  daylight,  litendly 
*«  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  That,  without  a  male  pro- 
tector, a  respectable  and  virtuous  female  dare  scarce  set  her  foot 
in  the  etreem  during  the  day,  far  lea?  attempt  it  at  slight*  That* 
even  guarded,  she  must  shut  her  eyes  and  can  to  avoid,  infection* 
That  she  is  forced  to  abstain  from  visiting  almost  every  public 
place  of  amusement.  That  she  is  in  fact  obliged  to  shut  herself 
up  within  the  circle  of  domestic  privacy,  and,  if  she  be  yet  safe 
there  still  she  is  annoyed  with  the  sound  of.  die  distant  thunder 
which  rolls  around  her. 

You  do  not,  Gentlemen,  seem  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  evuV  npr  of  its  appalling  consequences.  Taking  the  Dumb* 
of  unfortunate  females  in  London,  at  only  one-fifth  m*ft,4iaA  ' 
what  it  was  calculated  to  be  twenty  years  ago,  say  50>000/  the 
average  of  their  lives,  after  they  enter  into  that  course,  cannot  be 
estimated  above  ten  years,  nay,  that,  I  have  reason  to  think,  ia  too 
modi;  and  yet  to  keep  up  the  original  number  at  that  average, 
will  require  an  annual  contribution  of  5000  fresh,  victims  j— * 
dreadful  consideration  I  But  this  is  not  all.  These  revenge  them- 
eelves  by  seducing  the  other  sex  in  their  tunij  and  the  jaumber  of 
goustt  men  and  boys  who  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them,  wfco  lose  their 
fives  by  disease,  or  who  are  ruined  in  their  moral  character  and 
psospects  in  life,  is  at  least  equal  to  the -other.  Here  then  is  the 
fenpiebt  fable  of  die  Minotaur  completely  realised,  and,  alee,  to 
an  extent,  to  which  the  imaginatioa  of  the  ancients  does  net  seem 
to  have  been  capable-  of  carrying  them.  They  talked,  with  aston- 
ishment and  honor,  of  a  monster,  to  whom  one  hundred  virgin* 
were  annually  sacrificed-  What  would  they  bane  thought^  or 
moid,  if  they  had  been  told  chat,  in  future  times,  in  the  capital  of 
|he  greatest,  the  most  religious,  the  most  moral  nation  of  the  age* 
a  monster,  who  annually  devoured  ten  thousand  of  the  finest 
yeuth  of  both-  sexes,  should  be  allowed  to  establish  and  maintain 
himself  perfectly  unmolested  I 

The  contagion  qntads  farther ;  the  very  ahr  is  tainted,  and' the 
enocul  health  of  the  most  virtuous  youth  of  toch  sexes  is  tnoae  or 
fees  affected  by  k.    Acute  observers  from  die  country  fttove  re- 

•  la  sen*  of  U*  dally  papets  It  was  last  season  esttaetefl  *t  l<*j<**» 
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marked  of  the  young  females,  who  have  been  born  and  bred  p% 
the  capital,  that,  however  virtuous,  however  amiable,  however 
•highly  accomplished  they  may  be,  they  frequently  want  that 
simplicity  of  manners  to  be  found  in  the  country.  They  are 
obliged  to  be  more  on  their  guard,  they  have  got  more  tact,  but 
they  lose  that  evanescent  but  highest  charm  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, "that  most  fascinating  attraction  to  a  real  voluptuary — 
unsuspecting  confidence.  < 

-  It  fares  still  worse  with  the  young  men,  who  are  much  more 
exposed ;  they  acquire  that  harshness  of  behaviour  and  hardness 
of  character  which  was  justly  observed. by  a  northern  poet  to  be 
an  attendant  on  this  sin  :— 

I  wave  the  quantum  of  the  sin, 

And  danger  of  concealing; 
But,  oh  !  it  hardens  all  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling. 

-  This  is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  who  are  exposed  to 
those  temptations,  even  although  they  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  them. 
Ifl  that  case,  it  generally  appears  in  taunts  and  insults  to  these 
unhappy  beings  as  they  pass  them,  in  the  streets.  This  roughness 
of  behaviour  insensibly  extends  to  their  female  relations,  and  from 
them  even  to  female  visitors,  and  acquaintance ;  so  that  the  young 
men  in  London  are,  in  general,  remarked  'for  being  any  thing  but 
polite  or  gallant.' 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  has  existed  so  long,  that  the 
people  in  general  appear  to  have  become  quite  callous  to  it;  they 
see  such  things  around  them,  and  they  sometimes  suffer  from  them, 
but  they  console  themselves  with  the  pure  state  of  domestic  society, 
with  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  it,  and  with  the  proud  boast  that 
Great  Britain  is,  after  all,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  moral 
country  in  the  world.  That,  taking  all  things  to  account,  it  really 
still  is  so,  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  Yet  appearances  are.  very 
much  against  us  \  and  to  foreigners,  who  can.  only  judge  from 
what  they  see,  the  assertion  must  be  Very  doubtful  and  problema- 
tical. A  late  work  upon  the  manners  tod  haMts  of  the  .people 
of  this  country,  by  a  Frenchman,  has  been  very  much  and  very 
justly  cried  down,  it  being  certainly  a  gross  and  scandalous  libch 
out,  before  condemning  it  altogether,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  examine,  whether  this  man  had  no  ground  whatever  for  what 
fee  has  asserted*  -  Tor  instance,  he  has  been  particularly  abused 
lot  stating  that  the  young  women  in  this  -  country  are  otf-warrtoae* 
That,  in  the  sweeping  maimer  this  is  -stated,  it  is  an  infamous^ 
atrobious,  and  scandalous  falsehood,  is  without  doubt.  But  are 
thece  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  assertion  i  Are  none  of  our 
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young  women  90 1  Alas !  alas !  try  us  in  the  balance  and  we  shall 
be  found  wanting.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are, 
at  lea£,  40,000  females  in  London  of  that  description ;  the  popu- 
lation of  London  is  reckoned  1)200,000 ;  of  this  not  above  one* 
third  can  be. grown  up  females,  or  400,000 ;  here,  then,  is  at  once 
a  tenth  part;  but  the  unmarried  grownup  females  cannot  be 
above  200,000,  and  these  40,000  are  almost,  without  exception, 
unmarried ;  from  this  it  follows  that  every  fifth  unmarried  wo* 
man  is  a  ■■■  ■  »  Hie  blood  flies  to  my  face  and  the  pen  dtops 
from  my  fingers,  when  I  think  of  the  word,  which  rigid  truth  calls 
upon  me  to  use  here* 

To  a  Frenchman  such  a  state  of  society  must  be  particularly 
striking ;  because,  in'  France,  seduction  of  unmarried  females  is 
little  known.  There  k  itf  provided  against,  both  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  usages  of  society.  By  the  first  a  seducer* 
is  punishable,  and  from  the  second  he  is  expelled.  But  I  maybe 
told,  that  I  ought  not  to  mention  the  society  in  France,  for  that 
it  is  the  most  ^dissolute  and  licentious  in  the  world.  It  may  be  tO 1 
still,  if  any  thing  good  can  be  learned  from  k,  why  not  adopt  it  ? 
Indeed,  this  very  state  of  society  in  France  must  tend  to  mislead  a 
native  of  that  country,  who  visits  England.  He  has,  most  pro- 
bably, very  little  opportunity  of  proving  what  the,  domestic  society 
of  this  country  really*  is ;  and,  finding  so  much  public  licentious-* 
ness,  he  very  naturally  concludes,  that  the  society  is  the  same  as 
in  his  own  country,  and,  therefore,  Sets  down  the  whole  as  licen- 
tious. He  k  not,  he  cannot  {k>S6ibly  be  aware  of  the  great  an<J 
essential-  difference,,  which  exists  between  the  manners  of  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect,  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  very, 
few  words.  In  France,  licentiousness  reigns  and  is  generally 
sought  in  society  j  in  Britain,  it  is  only  to  be  found  out  of  if: 
Proud  boast :  long  may  this  continue  to  be  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  this  land.  If  there  is  any  real  enjoyment,  any  real 
pleasure,  any  real  happiness,  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pure  domestic  circle.  Happy  is  that  man  who  has  such  felicity 
in  his  power ;  who  can  retire  from  the  cares,  troubles,  and  per- 
plexities of  public  life  to  the  solace  and  comfort  of  domestic 
society.  <~  In  prosperity,  the  company  of  his  wife  and  family  add? 
double  zest  to  his  enjoyment  j  and,  in  adversity,  he  flies  frpm  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  an  unfeeling  world  to  the  sympathy  and  kin*- 
ttess  of  a  virtuous  wife*  and  the  affectionate  attentions  of  A  yet 
unsophisticated  offspring.  Even  comparatively  happy  is  that  mart' 
w}io,  having  none  of  his  own,  can  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ^ 
being  freely  received  into  the  family  circles  of  his  friends.      > 

But  I  am  much  afraid,  that  it  is  principally  in  the  middling* 
ranks,  that  this  inestimable  -state  of  society  is  now  to  be  found  in 
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this  Coventry.  Although  a  few  shining  examples  may  yetb^i 
in  the  higher,  the  constant  scenes  of  dissipation  that  take  place 
among  the  greater  number,  are  destructive  of,  and  perfectly  memo* 
patible  with,  domestic  enjoyment ;  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
crim.  cqjl  cases  which  come  iegally  before  the  probe,  and.  the 
broad  whimpers  of  many  more  that  are  said  to  have  taken  placet 
are  convincing  proofs,  tftft  intrigpe  ia  making  a  lamentably  xaptd 
progress  in  that  rank.  On  the  other  hand)  among  the  lower 
elates  licentiousness  reigns  in  full  sway,  and  under  all  its  drea& 
fttf  and  mq*t  disgjasting  loons.  Thus  situated,  the  respectable 
middling  class  of  society  finds  itself  daily  more  and  more  circum* 
scribed,  finds  daily  encroachments  made  on  both  its  extremities, 
and,  if  it  do  not  get  some  effectual  assistance  and  support  v  it  will 
sopa  >e  completely  swallowed  upland  the  whole  society  become 
one  general  mass  of  corruption.  Nothing  will  decelerate  tins  so 
mpqu  as  the  rapid  advance*  of  seduction  among  the  youth  of  both 
sef?s;  of  these  die  future  heads  and  supporters  of  domestic 
soqety  are  tp  be  formed;  and,  if  the  fountain  be  polluted,  how 
{an  the^  stream  be  expected  tp  be  pure. 

This,  then,  is  what  ought  tp  be  the  object  of  the  Society's 
labours;  this  the  monster  whom  they  mus£  engage,  if  they. wish 
to  do  th$ir  country  a  real  and  essential  service.  The  undertaking 
is  an  ardupus  oqe,  U|t  may  be  accomplished  in  *  certain  degree. 
I  am  not  sp  sanguine  an  Utopian  as  to  suppose  it  possible  to. 
subdue  and  extirpate  him  altogether  but  I. think  that,  after  paring 
his  claws  ancl  pulling  his  teeth,  they  may  succeed  in  confining  him 
to  the  darkness  of  his  den*  there,  to  prey  only  on  such  victims  as 
put  themselves  within  his  power. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  a  few  pt 
the  methods  requisite  tp  be  followed,  in  order  to  effect  this  most 
desirable  object. 

Ip  the  firat  place.— ^Application  shpuld  be  made  to  parliament 
to  have  a  statute  passed  making  seduction  nenaL  I  am  so  far 
from  being  an  advocate  for  an  indiscriminate  increase  of  the  penal 
Statutes,  that  (think  we  have  already  a  great  deal  too  many,  and* 
perhaps,  some  of  the.  late  additions  might  have  been  spared  i  hut 
lifts  is  moft  requisite,,  and  most  essential,  and  I  conceive  the  penal 
statutes  to  be  incomplete  without  it..  Certain  I  am,  that  without 
such  support,  your  labours  will  be  nugatory,  and  of  no  avail* 
You  mjght  as  well  attempt  to  empty  the  bed  of  the  Thames,. by 
employing,  men  to  carry  away  tf*e  water  in  hand-buckets,  without 
Stopping  the  stream. 

Let  this  law  make  every  men  or  bey,  who  seduces  a  female 
under  twentyrone  years,  of  age*  liable  to  prosecution  and  to  pun-. 
iAmott*  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  crew* 
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stances,— and  to   be  doubled  on  married  men  .guilty  of  these, 
practices  \  also  to  punish  procuresses.     I  am  ho  ftwyer^  so  cannot; 

Eretend  to  give  the  terms  in  which  such  a  statute  should  l>e  worded  i 
ut  I  have  little  doubt,  that  that  philanthropic  lawyer,  that  patriotic 
Statesman,  that  upright  man,  who' has  already  devoted  so  much  <5f 
his  time  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  statutes  of  his  country* 
wiff,  on  such  an  occasion,  with  pleasure  give  his  assistance. 

in  the  second  place. — Open  a  Respectable  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion of  young  females  who  have  been  seduced,  but  who  have  "not 
entered  on  a  life  of  prostitution.  Many  a  hapless  female  who  has. 
been  led  astray,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by  her  seducer,  would! 
most  gladly  return  repentant ;  and  often  do  they  supplicate  anof 
humbfe  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  their  parents  and  relations,  but 
these,  swayed  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  society,  are  almost' 
invariably  inexorable.  This  may  be  best  for  the  general  good  of 
society,  but  it  is  dreadfully  hard  upon  the  'sufferers.  Let  your 
labours  make  it  up  to  them.  '  Let  houses  be  appointed  for  their 
reception.  Let  them  be  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the, 
stations  they  had  held  in  society.  Let  each  class  be  placed  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  a  respectable  matron,  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Let  each  female  be,  at  first  admission,  kept 
apart  for  some  time,  until  she  prove,'  by  her  conduct,  that  she  is 
fit  for  the  company  of  the  others.  Let  a  slight  impropriety'  be 
punished  by  solitary,  confinement,— a  great  one,  by  expulsion,  or 
rather  translation  to  the  receptacle  you  have  already  established. 
While  in  these  houses,  let  each  be  employed  in  such  labours  as 
she  appears  to  be  best  calculated  for,— the  emoluments  to  go 
towards  her  maintenance.  In  addition  to  this,  each  to  be  ques- 
tioned, at  admission,  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  her  seduc- 
tion ;  and  if  they  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  prosecution,  the.  direc- 
tors to  be  authorised  to  carry  it  on  in  her  name ;  and,  if  they  are 
successful  in  obtaining  a  fine,  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  her 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  Society.  After  a  girt  has  lived  a  cer- 
tain time  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  conducted  herself  with  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  reconcile  her  to 
her  friends,  and  thus  to  restore  her  to  that  rank  in  society  which 
she  formerly  held,  and  which  she  may  live  to  adorn.  *     ^ . 

In  such,  a  case,  if  there  is  any  money  at  the  credit  of  the  young 
woman  on  the  books  of  the  Society,  it  should  be  paid  over  to  her 
er  her  friends.  v 

When  you  have  thus  struck  at  the  cause  and  given  it  a  check, 
you  may  proceed  with  some  prospect  of  success  to  endeavour  to. 
clw  away  the  effects. . 

For  this  purpose,  although  I  would  recommend  the  continuance  • 
Of  Joux  present  asylum*  as  an  excellent  refuge  lor  Such  as  mstf 
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wish  to  withdraw  from  a  life  of  depravity,  yet  I  by  no  mearis  think 
that  it  will  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  clear  the  streets  effectually, 
force  and  restraint  must  be  resorted  toj  it  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clause  introduced  into  the  act  of  parliament, 
not  only  authorising,  but  calling  upon,  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
necessary  steps.  After '  due  proclamation,  by  hand-bills,  &c. 
allowing  a  certain*time  for  such  as  are  disposed  to  retire  from  the 
streets,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  asylum,  the  watchmen  and  patroles, 
or  officers  'appointed  for  the  purpose,  should  be  *enjoined  to  take 
up  all  loose  and  disorderly  women  they  find  in  the  streets,  guilty 
Ot  improper  behaviour  or  improper  language,  and  lodge  them  in  a 
place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  from  whence'  to  be  carried  before 
a  magistrate,  and,  if  they  cannot  find  security  for  their  future 
good  behaviour,  to  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
Bridewell,  or  to  the  Penitentiary,  there  to  be  detained  for  life,  not 
turned  loose  at  the  end  of  a  few  weelcs,  as*  the  present  practice  is. 

The  next  thing  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to,  is 
the  theatres.  The  theatres  of  London, "  in  their  size,  in  their 
appearance,  the  style  in  which  thevare  finished  before  the  curtain, 
the  scenery  and  decorations  of  tne  stage,  the  magnificence  with 
which  the  pieces  are  got  up,  and  the  order,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, with  which  the  performances  are  in  general  conducted,  are, 
I  believe,  superior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  they  would  be  an  orna- 
ment and  credit  to  the  country,  were  not  the  whole  completely 
spoiled  and  destroyed  by  a  nuisance  the  most  intolerable,  the  most 
shocking,  and  the  most  revolting.  I  mean  the  number  of  loose 
women  who  are  allowed  to  prowl  over  them,  disturbing  the  per- 
formance, insulting  the  sober-minded  and  modest  part  of  the 
audience,  and  exhibiting  the  most  indecent  appearance  and  gestures 
with  perfect  impunity,  nay,  apparently,  with  encouragement  from 
the  profligates  of  the  other  sex.  However  dissolute,  however 
licentious  the  morals  may  be  in  France  and  Italy,  I  understand  no 
such  thing  is  allowed  in  their  theatres ;  and  how  it  comes  to  have 
been  tolerated  so  long  in  this  most  religious  and  most  moral 
country,  astonishes  me  beyond  measure.  When  a  foreigner  visits 
London,  the  theatres  are  among  the  first  places  he  generally  goes 
to ;  and  certain  I  am  that  the  scenes  he  sees  there,  combined  with 
what  he  meets  with  in  .the  streets,  must  give  him  such  an  unfa- 
vourable idea  of  the  country,  that  nothing  he  can  possibly  after- 
wards hear  or  see  will  be  able  to  change  his  opinion,  and  he  will 
leave  it  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  entitled  to  any  character  but 
that  of  moral  or  religious. 

I  have  never  heard  but  two  -reasons  given  for  the  submitting  to 
this  evil,  and  they  appear  to  me  the  weakest  in  the  world. 

The'  first  is,  t^t  the  theatres,  being  public  and  open  to  all  wljp 
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.  can  pay  for  their  entrance,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  if  these  women 
pay  for  .admission  they  cannot  be  stopped. — In  answer,  I  say,  if 
such  a  doctrine  be  allowed,  this  will  soon  be  a  land  of  licentious- 
ness, instead  of  a  land  of  freedom.  But  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatres  themselves  give  a  practical  refutation  of  it. — If,  at 
all  public  places  in  this  country,  every  person  who  can  pay  has  a 
right  to  be  admitted,  how  comes- it  that  they  plant  at  the  doors  of 

.  their  theatres  police-officers,  for  the  expresa  purpose  of  preventing 
those  civil,  quiet,  well-bred  men,  commonly  called  pickpockets, 
entering  j  and,  if  one  of.  them  should  happen  to  get  in,  and 
attempt  to  labour  in  his  vocation,  a  disturbance  \S  immediately 
raised,  and  these  officers  pounce  upon  him  and  drag  him  out  of  the 
house. ,  I  shall  be  asked,  1  presume,  what,  would  you  have  us 
allow  ourselves  to  be  robbed,  or  have  our  pockets  picked  ?  Oh,, 
shopkeepers,  shopkeepers  I .  You  .take  especial  care  that  your  sons 
and  daughters  be  not  robbed,  or  have  their  pockets  picked  of  their 
trinkets,. watches,  purses,  pocket-books,  or  even,  pocket-hand* 
kerchiefs^. but  you  leave  their  minds  to  be  robbed  of  their  innoi 
cence,  .their  simplicity,  their  purity  of  heart,— their  vision  to  be 
blasted  by  scenes  that  would  disgust  an  Otaheitean,  and  their,  hear- 
ing to  be  contaminated  by  language  that  would  disgrace  a  bro- 
thel j— shame,  shame  I 

The  other,  reason  given  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  asserted,  that  these  women  not  only  help  to 
fill  the  theatres  .  themselves,  but  bring  so  many  followers  after 
them,  that,  if  they  were  prohibited,  the  theatres  would.be  half 
deserted,  and  the  proprietors  would  be  ruined.  Were  this  really 
true,  I  would  recommend,  in  the  'strongest  manner,  to  the 
government  of  the  country  immediately  to  .pay  those  proprietors 
the  value  of  their  theatres,  and  then  pull  down  and  raze  them  to 
the  foundation.  But,  sd  •  far  from  being  true,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
most  gross  and  scandalous  libel,  worse,  far  worse  than  the  French- 
man's, inasmuch  as  the  sin  of  Jerusalem  was  worse  than  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gemorrah.  He  has  only  sinned  from  ignorance*  the 
people  who  make  this  assertion  must  Know  its  falsity,  they  must  be 
aware,  that,  if.  these  women  and  their  dissolute  followers  were 
completely  excluded,  the  theatres  would  be  more  filled,  because 
many  respectable  people  who,  at  present,  abstain,  from  them  alto- 
gether, would  then  not  only  attend  themselves,  but  would  carry 
their  wives  and  children  with  them.    . 

.  But  my  Quixotism  does  not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  conceive  the 
design  of  entirely  excluding  these  women  from  the  theatres.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  jnay  not  attend  them  as  well  as  any  other  person, 
provided  they  behave,  with  decency  and  propriety  while  there.  It 
is  ithe  procuring  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  that  I  beg ,  leave  to 
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recommend  m  the  strongest  maimer.  It  strikes  me,  that  thi&regu* 
btion  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
that  he  might  give  the  proper  orders ;  but,  as  he  has  never  exercised 
his  authority  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  better  and  more  effectual  to 
have  iome  clauses,  insetted  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  follow* 
lag  effect.— -Let  the  police  officers,  or  others  appointed  far  the  pur* 
pose*  be  authorised  and  directed  to  take  up  every  female  they  find 
wandering  through  the  lobbies,  or  going  from  box  to  box,  and,  in 
the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  conduct  them  to,  the  outer  door  and 
turn  them  into  the  streets  \  if  they  become  refractory  and  make  a 
noise,  or  if  a  gentleman  lodge  a  complaint  against  any  particular 
ones,  give  Ins  address  and  promise  to  appear  next  day,  then  let  them 
Ik  conducted  to  an  appointed  place  of  confinement,  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  in.  the  morning,  and,  if  convicted  of  impro- 
per behaviour,  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correct}011  fo*  *  limited 
period.  A  few  examples  of  this  kind  would  work  wonders — The 
next  regulation  I  mention  with  a  little  diffidence ;  if  it  can  be 
adopted,  it  would  certainly  be  of  service ;  it  is,  that  no  female,  o» 
party  of  females,  be  admitted  into  the  boxos  without  a.  male  pro- 
tector. I  am  aware  that  some  young  men  would  not  scruple  to 
lend!  their  arms  tri  conduct  these  fejnale*  in,  but  this  ought  to  be 
allowed  or  winked  at,  provided  that,  after  admission,  they  continued 
in  keep  them  company,  and  took  care'  they  behaved  properly  j  and, 
after  these  regulations  were  made  public,  very  few  young  men 
would  venture  to  introduce  one  who  was  likely  £o  expose  herself 
or  them.  This  regulation  might  bear  hard  upon  young  gentlemen, 
In  another  respect ;  it  might  oblige  them  to  pay  more  attention  to* 
their  mothers,  sisters,  and  female  relations,  and  acquaintance,  than 
many  of  them  are,  at  present,  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  they  might* 
perhaps,  vote  it  a  bore  to  be  forced  to  attend  the  ladies  to  the 
theatre  early  in  the  evening,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  there 
by  themselves,  and  only  making  their  own  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  performance,  to  convoy  them  home.  Even  for  this  st 
salvo  might  be  found,  as  it  might  be  arranged  that  when  a  lady,  or 
party  of  ladies,  named  the  box  they  were  going  to,  they,  should 
immediately  be  conducted  to  it  by  the  box-keepers. 

The  next  thing  I  would  recommend  is  of  more  imperative  neces- 
sity, as  without  it,  all  that  could  otherwise  be  done  would  be  of 
'Httle  avail  l,— it  is  the  shutting  up  these  dreadful  hotbeds  p£  vie* 
and  immorality,  the  saloons  of  the  theatres.  The  shocking  scenes 
that  nightly  occur  in  those  places  are  perfectly  disgraceful,  and  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  who  witness  them.  What  makes  it 
still  worse  is,  that  these  places,  especially  inpnepf  the  houses,  are 
so  near  the  boxes*  that  it  is  not  possible  to  gjo  to  and  from  thq 
boxes  without  coming  j*  eontaqt  with  them  of  their  Yisilbrs. 
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Nay>  stingers  frequently  niajte  a  mistake  in  their  way  out,  an<J 
find  themselves  in  she  middle  of  the  riotous  inhabitants  of  die 
saloon  before  they  are  aware*  I  have  myself,  more  than  once,  in 
passing,  stopped  respectable  parties  at  the  door,  and  directed  them 
the  proper  way  to  the  stairs.  I  am  confident  that  ten  young  n*en  are 
mined  by  the  visitors  of  these  saloons,  for  one  that  is  led  astray  by 
the  street- walkers.  The  females  on  thestreets  are  either  faded  or  worn 
out,  or  lo w  vulgar  cVeatures  \  they  are  generally  ill-dressed,  and  in 
the  dark  and  dirt  of  the  streets  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantage  ?  a 
man,  therefore,  passes  on  and  takes  little  notice  of  them.  It  is  very 
dt&erent  in  the  theatres  f  when  a  young  man  meets  there  with 
handsome  fine  looking  girls*  well  dressed  and  wi{h  genteel  man** 
new,  he  forgets  the  indecency  of  their  appearance  and  the  looseness 
and  impropriety  of  their  language  and  behaviour,  if  these  do  not 
attract  him  the  more  j  and  he  gets  interested  and  entangled  with 
them,  and  is  led  astray  v-r-and  this  the  more  readily  aft  he  sees  around 
him  much  older  men  of  respectable  appearance,  without  scruple 
sulking,  laughing,  and  romping  with  thenu  In  corroboration  of 
this  I  have  to  state*  that,  in  the  confined  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
in  JUmdoq,  very  lately,  two  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  for  neither 
were  past'  eighteen,  were  found  to  be  spending  much  more  njoney 
thsw  rjbey  ougfcs>  or  their  friends  could  afford,  and,  upon !  investigate 
tiofi,  it  was  discovered  thai  they  each  kept  a  mistress.  When  ques- 
tioned* they  both  declared  that  they  had  farmed  the  acquaintance  in 
the  salowa  of  the  theatres. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  on  this  head  is,  that  if  it  werepos- 
sible  to  put  an  end  to  the  extreme  bad  practice  of  admission  at 
half-prices  if  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
morals  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  aD 
who  go  to  the  theatres  in  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  To  these, 
«ftdeea,the  entrance  of  the  half-price  company  must  be  an  intolerable 
nutamee ;  they  may  enjoy  the  three  first  acts  of  the  play  in  com- 
parative quiet  and  comfort,  but  the  two  last  are  generally  drowned 
in  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  finest  performances  of  Keroble, 
Keato,  or  Mis*  O'Neill,  ate  completely  lost,  or  appear  as  dumb  shew. 
To  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  licentious  crew  wno  enter,  this  ia  of 
little  consequence,  as  very  few  of  them  go  with  any  idea  of  attend- 
ing to  the  performances  on  th£  stagq,— they  go  to  attend  to 
their  own  performances,— they  go  there  as  to  a  professed  and  known 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  cah  meet  their  old  acquaintance, 
form  new  ones,  and  make  assignations. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  objects  which 

I  have  only  touched 

enough  to  shew  the 

necessity  of  a  check 
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being  given  to  it ;  and  I  hope  that  this  feeble  attempt  of  mine  ma  jf 
have  the  good  effect  of  rousing  some  able  writer  to  take  up  the 
subject  and  to  do  justice  to  it*  I  think  if  the  vice  was  only  fairly 
described,  the  horrid  consequences  resulting  from  it  faithfully 
painted,  and  the  rapid  progress  it  is  making  properly  pointed  out, 
every  religious  and  moral  man,  every  father  of  a  family,  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  and  every  well-disposed  person  in  it,  would 
immediately  come  forward  and  join  your  society  with  heart  and 
hand. 

I  canriot  conceive  how  it  has' for  such  a  length,  of  time  escaped 
the  notice  of  bur  Statesmen,  our  dignified  and  established  Clergy* 
our  Dissenters,  our  Sectaries ;— that,  in  a  country  where  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  first  commenced,  in'  a  country  where 
large  sums  are  annually  subscribed  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
farthest  extremities  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  spread  the' light  of  the 
gospel  on  the  darkness  of  the  Heathen's,  and  to  convert  them  from 
a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  thousands  ,  upon  thousands  of  the  finest 
youths  of  both  sexes  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  the  Africans,  and  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  infinitely 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  Heathens,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  save  them,  is  certainly  very  extraordinary.  Had  the 
money  which  has  been  spent  by  the  Missionary*  Societies,  been 
employed  for  this  laudable  purpose  at  home,  it  might  have  had  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  More  young  men  and  women  are  seduced 
and  ruined,  soul  and  body,  in  London,  in  one  year,  than  all  die 
converts  the  missionaries  have  made  since  they  commenced  their 
labours,  will  amount  to. 

Had  those  persons,  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title 
of  «  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,"  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  suppression  of  this  vicei  they  might  have  nude  them- 
selves of  real  service  to  their  country,  they  would  have  deserved 
well  of  society,  and  they  might,  probably,  have  gained  that  popula- 
rity and  fame  which  they  will  never  obtain  by  nibbling  at  the  petty 
vices  of  the  lower  orders,  and  depriving  them  of  Ae  few  comforts 
and  enjoyments  they  have  left,  under  pretence  of  reforming  their 
morals. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,    - 
Gentlemen, 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 
S.T. 
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Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce of  this  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  formed  but  a  vfcry 
insignificant  portion  of  the  knowledge,  wealth,  influence,  or  popu- 
lation of  the  empire.  ...... 

Prior  to  that  period,  Britain  was  essentially  agricultural.  But, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  home  and  foreign  trade  have  in- 
creased in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  as  to  have  railed 
commerce  to  an  importance,  which  it  never  previously  attained  in 
any  country  possessing  so  much  political  power  and  influence.1 
Hits  change  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  inventions 
which  Introduced  the  cotton  trade  into  this  country,  and  to, the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-tree  in  America.  The  wants,  which  this 
trade  created  for  the  variousTJUterials  requisite  to  forward  its  mul- 

1  By  the  returns  to  the  Population  Act  in  1811,  it  appears  that  io>  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  there  are  805,998  families  chiefly  empkyeA  in 
agriculture— 1,189,049  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manu&ctures 
—640,500  individuals  in  the  army  and  navy— and  519,168  families  not  en- 
gaged in  any  of  these  employments.  It  follows  that  nearly  half  as  many 
more  perms  are  engaged  in  trade  as  is  agriculture— and  that  of  the  whole 
population  the  agriculturists  are  about  1  to  3. 
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tipHed  operations,  caused  an  extraordinary  dessattd  for  alftiost  a! J 
die  manufactures  previously  established,  and,  «of  course,  fer  humefe. 
labour.  The  numerous  ranciftd  and  useful  fabrics  manufactured 
from  cotton  soon  beeukne  objects  of  desire  in  fiurope  end  Ame- 
rica :  and  ike  consequent  extension  of  the  Britifb  foreign  trade 
was  etsth  m  to  astonish  and  confound  the  moat  enlightened'  Mates* 
men  both  nthrime  and  abroad. . 

The  immediate  effects  tjf  this  mailufactuniig  pb^oomemm  trete 
a  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth,  industry,  population  and  political 
influence  of  the*  British  esnpise ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which  it  has 
been  enabled  to  contend  for  five  andtwenty  years  against  the  most 
formidable  military  and  tmwenil  power  that  the  woiM  perhaps  ever 
contained; 

These  important  results,  however,  great  as  they  really  are,  have 
not  been  obtained  without  accompanying  evils  of  such  a  magnitude 
aa  to  raise  a  donht  whether  lbs  hitter  do  wot  preponderate  over  die 
former. 

Hitherto,  legislators  have,  appeared  to  regard  manufactures  only 
in  one  point  of  view,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth:  The  titter 
mighty  consequences,  which  proceed  from  extended  mssuifhctures, 
antra  ieft  to  their  natural  progress,  he,ve  never  yet  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  legislature.  Yet  the  political  and  moral  affects  fb 
which  we  allude,  well  deserve  to  occupy  the  bent  faculties  of  the 
greatest  and  die  wisest  statesmen. 

Tlie  general  diffusion  of  manufactures  throughout  a  country 
generates  a  new  character  in  its  inhabitants ;  and  m  this  character 
is  formed  upon  a  principle  quite  unfavourable  to  individual  or  ge- 
neral happiness,  it  will  produce  the  moat  huneqtatrie  and  perma- 
nent evils,  unless  its  tendency  be  counteracted  by  legislative  inter- 
ference and  direction. 

The  manufacturing  system  has  already  so  far  extended  its'  influ- 
ence over  the  British  empire,  as  to  effect  an  essential  change  in  the 
general  character  of  the  nsass  of  the  people.  This  alteration  is 
still  in  rapid  progress ;  and  ere  long,  the  comparatively  happy  sSnft- 
lytsniiy  of  the  agricultural  peasant  will  be  wholly  lost  amongst  us : 
-It  is  even  now  scarcely  any  where  to  be  found,  without -a  mititnre 
-of  those  habits,  which  are  the  offspring  of  trtde,  manufactures, 
ssjd  commerce. 
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TU  acquisition  Of  wealthy  mid  the  desire  which  it  uaturaUy 
creates  for  a  continued  increase,  have  introduced  a  fondness  for 
essentially  injurious  luxuries  among  a  numerous  class  of  iflom- 
duajs,  who  formerly  never  thought  of   them,  and  they  have  also 
geoeiated  a  disposition  which  strongly  impels  its  possessors  to 
sacrifice  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  to  this  lovfe  of  accumu- 
lation.   To  succeed  in  this  career,  the  industry  of  the  lower  orders, 
I  from  whose  labour  this  wealth  is  now  drawn,  has  been  carried  by 
\new  competitors  striving,  against,  those  of  longer  standing,  to  -a 
>Jk      <  point  of  real  oppression,  reducing  them  by  successive  changes,  as 
\         J  the  spirit  of  competition    increased,  and  the  ease  of  acquiring 
/•  wasJth  diminished,  to  a  state  more  wretched  than  can  be  imagined 
/   by  those  who  have  not  attentively  observed  the  changes  as  they 
ybave  gradually  occurred.    In  consequence,  they  are  at  present  in  a 
situation    infinitely    more   degraded    and    miserable  than    they 
were  before  the  introduction  of  these  manufactories,  upon  the 
success  of  which  their  bare  subsistence  now  depends.         .  =*^ 

To.  support  the  additional  population  which  this  increased  de- 
maad  for  labour  has  produced,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  present  extent  of  our  foreign  trade,  or,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  our.  population,  it.  will  become  a  .serious  and 
alarming  evil.  ,   . . 

,Uv  «  highly,  probable,  however,  thai  the  export  trade  of  this 
country  has  attained  its  utmost  height,  arid  that  by  the  competitiop 
vof  other  states,  possessing  equal  or  greater  local  -advantages,  it  will 
tnow  gradually  diminish. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  Corn-biU  lately  passed  will  be  to  hasten 
.this  decline  and  prematurely  to  destroy  that  trade.  In  this  view  it 
.is  deeply  to  be. regretted  that  the  bill  passed  into  a  law ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  its.  promoters  will  ere  long  discover  the  absolute  necea- 
.sj|y  for  its  repeal,  to  prevent  the  misery  which  must  ensue  to  the 
gseat  mass  of  t4he  people. 

.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  trained  and  formed  by  its 
.great  leading  existing  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Britain. is  now  formed  chiefly  by  circumstances  arising 
nff  om  .trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  and  the  governing  prm- 
,ciple  of  traaV,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  is  immediate  pecu- 
niary gain,  to  which  on  the  great  scale  every  other,  is  made  t*  gm 
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way*  A^aretedeJoutly  trained  to  b«^ 

to  succeed  k»  this  art,  the  parties  must  he  taught  to  acquire  strong 
powers  of  deception ;  tnd  thus  a  sptritiis  generated  through  every 
el*s*  of  trader^  destructive  of  that  open,  honest  sincerity,  u?tbout 
which  man  cannot  make  others  happy,  nor  enjoy  happiness  him* 
•etf.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  defect  of  character  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  mdsviduahi  possessing  it,  bnt  to  the  ever* 
whelming  e&cjt  of  the  system  under  mhich  they  base  -been  trained. 
But  the  effects  of  this  priaciple  of  gain,  tmiestrained,  ana  still  |i#t 
lamentable  on  the  working  classes,  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
operative  parts  of  the  manufactures ;  tor  moat  of  these  branches 
are  more  or  teas  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  moral*  of  .adelts. 
Yet  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  their 
children*  by  putting  them  to  ooenpntions  by  which  tbeoonttstnuon 
of  their  minds  and  -bodies  is  rendened  greatly  inferior  to  what  it 
might  and  oaght  to  be  under  a  .system  of  contnaen  fosessght  and 
humanity.  Not  more  than.  80  years  since,  the  poomt 
thought  the  age  of  14  sufficiently  early  for  shear  chJUreti  to 
nenee  regular  labour:  and  they  judged  toH;  for  by  that  period  . 
of  their  lives  they  had  acquired  by  play  and  exercise  id  the  open 
air,  the  foundation  of  a  sound  -robust cons titutien;  audaf  kbey  were 
not  all  initiated  in  book  learning,  they  had  been  taught  the  far  more 
useful  hnowledge  of  domestic  life,  which  •  oonU  not  but  be  tum&iar 
to  them  at  the  age  of  14,  and  which,  «a  they  grew  np  and  became 
beads  of  families,  was  of  more  van*?  so  them  (as  it  taught  >tbrm 
economy  m  the  expenditure  of  their  earninga)  than  one  half  of  their 
wages  under  the  present  circumstances. 

It  should  he  retnembef ed  also  that  lfi  *faonrs  per  day,  iocjuding 
the- time  for  regular  seat  and  meals,  weeesthen  thought  suiksshtta 
^Vlwact  all  the  working  strength  of  the  most  aobuafr  adult;  tvbea  it 
ttsBj  he  remarked  local  holidays  were  much  nmm  frequent  than  at 
present  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.     At  this  period  too,  th#TN1 
were  generally  trained,  by'  the  example  of   some  landed  pro- 
jMaetor,  and  in  such,  habits  as  created  a  mutual'  jntpsest  betfteen 
the  parties,  by  which  means  even  the  lowest  peasant  was  generally 
conesdered  as  belonging  to,  and  forming  somewhat  of  a  Jnetnher  of,  , 
m  respectable  family.    Under  these  ciroamstanoas  the  sewer  orders  : 
tmperieuced  not  onty  a  considerable  degree  of  copfatt^  s>et  th^ 
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'  had  ala»  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  healthy  rational  sport* 

;  and  amusements  5  and  in  consequence  they  became  strongly 
attached  to  those  on  whom  they  depended,  their  services  were  will- 
ingly performed ;  and  mutual  good  offices  bound  the  parties  by  die 

,  strongest  tief  of  human  nature,  to  consider  each  other  as  friends  in 

.  somewhat  different  situations ;   the  servant  indeed  often  enjoying 

LfBore  solid  comfort  and  ease  than  his  master. 

Contrast  this  state  of  matters  with  that  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  present  day ; — with  human  nature  trained  as  it  now  is>  under 
the  new  manufacturing  system. 

In  the  inauufacturing  districts  it  is  common  for  parents  to  send 
their  children  of  both  sexes  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  summer,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  of 
course  in  the  dark,  and  occasionally  amidst  frost  and  snow,  to  en- 
ter the  manufactories,  which  are  often  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  contain  an  atmosphere  far  from  being  the  most  favour- 
able to  human  life,  and  in  which  all  those  employed  in  them  very 
frequently  continue  until  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  when  an  hour  is 
allowedfor  dinner,  after  which  they  return  to  remain,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  till  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

-  The  children  now  find  they  must  labour  incessantly  for  their 
bare,  subsistence :  they  have  not  been  used  to  innocent,  healthy, 
and. national  amusements;  they  are  riot  permitted  the  requisite 
time,  if  they  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  They 
know  not  what  relaxation  means,  except  by  the  actual  cessation 
from  labour.  They  are  surrounded  by  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  themselves ;  and  thus  passing  on  from  childhood  to 

,  youth,  they  become  gradually  initiated,  the  young  men  in  particu- 
lar, but  often  the  young  females  also,  in  the  seductive  pleasures  of 
Jfce  pot-house*  and  inebriation:  for  which  their  daily  hard  labour, 
.wan*  of  bestir  habits,  and  the  general  vacuity  of  their  minds,  tend 

.    to  prepare  th^v 

Susfr  a  system  of.  training  ^cannot  bp  expected  to  produce  any 
than  a  population  weak  in  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  and 
with  habits  generally  destructive  of  their  own  comforts,  of  the  well- 
being  of  those  around  them,  and  strongly  calculated  to  subdue  all 
the  social  affections.  Man  so  circumstanced  sees  all  arpujid  him 
hurxyiag  fiywspd»  at  a  mail-coach  .  speed,  to  acquire  individual 
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wealth,  regardless  of  him,  biff  comforts,  fait  wants,  or  evfen  his  suffer- 
ings, except  by  way  of  a  degrading  parish  charity,  fitted  only  fo 
steel  the  heart  of  man  against  his  fellows,  or  to  form  the  tyrai  t 
and  the  slave.  To-day  he  labours  for  one  master,  to-morrow' for 
a  second,  then  for  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  all  ties  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  are  frittered  down  to  the  consideration  of 
what  immediate  gain  each  can  derive  from  the  other.  The  en<* 
ployer  regards  the  employed .  as  mere  instruments  of  gain,  while, 
these  acquire  a  gross  ferocity  of  character,  which,  if  legislative 
measures  shall  not  be  judiciously  devised  to  prevent  its  increase, 
and  ameliorate  die  condition  of  this  class,  will  sooner  or  later 
plunge  the  country  into  a  formidable  and  perhaps  inextricable 
state  of  danger.  The  direct  object  of  these  observations  is  to 
effect  the  amelioration  and  avert  the  danger.  The  only  mode  by4 
which  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  is  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament, 

1st.  To  limit  the  regular  hours  of  labour  in  mills'  of  machinery 
to  12  per  day,  including  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  ; 
2nd.  To  prevent  children  from  being  employed  ifc  mill*  of' mar) 
chinery  until  they  shall  be  10  yeais  oW,  orthaf  th4yi 
shall  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  per  day  until 
they  shall  be  12  years  old. 
3rd.  That  children  of  either  sex  shall  not  be  admitted  into  airy 
manufactory,'— after  a  time  to  be  named^— until  they  can 
read  and  write  in  an  useful  manner,  understand  th6  first  * 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  be  likewise  com* 
petent  to  sew  thdtr  comrnon  garments  of  dothing. . 
These  measures,  when  influenced  by  no  party  feeling*,  or  Harrow 
mistaken  notions  of  immediate  self-interest,  but  gbnaidfcred  solely 
in  a  national  view,  will  be  found  to  be  bendfitiili  td  the/  diiid,  to 
the  parent,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  country.    Yet  Us  we'  are 
now  trained,  many  individuals  cannot  detach  general  subjects  from 
party  considerations,  while  others  cari  iee  theni  only  tbrottgh  the 
medium  of  present  pecuniary  gain.    It  may  thence  be  concluded, 
that  individuals  of  various  descriptions  will  disapprove  of  some,  w 
all  of  these  measures,    t  will  therefore  endeavour  to  anUctyftfe 
tiieir  objections,  and  reply  to  them.  .  .3 

The  child  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  any  objection  to  lh^ 
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plans  proposed  :  he  may  easily  be  taught  to  consider  them,  as  they 
will  prove  to  be  by  experience,  essentially  beneficial  to  him  m 
childhood,  yo*tJh>  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Parents  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and1  bad  habits,  and 
who  consequently  are  in  poverty,  may  say  :  "  We  carniot  afford  to 
maintain  our  children  until  they  shall  be  12  years  of  age,  without 
putting  them  to  >employmemt  by  which   they   may   earn   wages, 
and  therefore  object  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  precludes  us 
from  sending  them  to  manufactories  until  they  shall  be  of  that  age." 
If  the  poorest  aud  most  miserable  of  the  people  formerly  support- 
ed their  children  without  regular  employment  until  they  were  14, 
why  may  they  not  now  support  them  until  they  shall  be  12  years 
old  I    U  parents  who  decline  this  duty  had  not  been  ignorant,  aud 
trained  m  bad  habits  which  render  their  mental  faculties  inferior  to 
-  tbe  instinct  of  many  animals,  they  would  understand  that  by  forcing 
their  children  to  labour  in  such  situations  at  a  premature  age,  they 
place  their  offspring  in  circumstances  calculated  to  retard  their 
growth,  and  make  them  peculiarly  liable  to  bodily  disease  and 
mental  injury,  while  they  debar  them  the  chance  of  acquiring  that 
sound  robust  constitution,  which  otherwise  they  would  possess, 
and  without  which  they  caimut  enjoy  much  happiness,  but  must 
become  a  burthen  to  themselves,  their  friends  and  their  country. 
Parents  by  so  acting  also  deprive  their  children  of  tbe  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  habits  of  domestic  We,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  high  nominal  wages  can  procure  them  bat  few  comforts, 
and  wkhout>  which  among  the  working  classes  very^  little  domestic 
happiness  can  be  enjoyed.     Children  thus  prematurely  employed 
are  prevented  from  acquiring  any  of  the  common  rudiments  of 
book  learning;  but  in  lieu  of  this  useful  and  valuable  knowledge, 
they  are  likely  to  acquire  the  most  injurious  habits  by  continually 
associating  with  those  as  ignorant  and  as  ill  instructed  as  themselves. 
And  tfaas  k  may  be  tnriy  said,  that  for  every  peony  gained  by  pa* 
rents  from  the  premature  labour  of  their  offspring,  they  sacrifice 
*ot  only  future  pounds,  bat  also  the  future  health,  comfort  and 
good  conduct  of  their  children ;  and  unless  this  pernicious  system 
•hall  fee  arrfettd  by  Aeairtrodoctioo  of  a  better,  the  evil  is  Mery  to 
extend,  and  become  worse  through  evety  succeeding  generation. 
•-    I  do  uot  fa*spate  any  objection  from  mnployere  to  tbe  age 
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named  for  the  admittance  of  children  into  their  manufactories;  or 
to  children  being  previously,  trained  in  good  habits,  and  the  ruck 
meats  of  common  teaming ;  for,  upon  an  experience  abundantly 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  have  uniformly  found  it  to  he 
more  profitable  to  admit  children  to  constant  daily  employment  at 
10  yeajrs  old,. thaw  at  any,  earlier  period ;  and  that  those  children, 
or  adults,  who  had  been  the  best  taught,  made  the  best  servants, 
and  were  by  far  the  most  easily  directed  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
right  and  proper  for  them  to  perform.  The  proprietors  of  ex~* 
pensive*  establishments  may^  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  noro 
customary  hours  of  labour.  The  utmost  extent  however  of  their 
argument  is,  that  the  rent  or  interest  of  capital  expended  in  form* 
ing  the  establishment  is  chargeable  on  the  quantity  of  its  produce ; 
—and  if,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  employ  their  work-people 
within  their  manufactories  so  long  as  human  nature  can  be  tempted 
to  continue  its  eptertions,  say  for  14  or  15  hours- per  day,  they  shall 
be  restricted  to  14  hours  of  labour  per  day  from  their  work-people, 
then  the  prime  cost  of  the  article  which  they  manufacture  wiU  be 
increased  by  the  greater  proportion  of  rent  or  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  smaller  quantity  produced.  If,  however,  this  law 
shall  be,  as  it  is  proposed,  general  oveV  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  whatever  difference  may  ultimately  arise  in  the  prime  cost 
or  the  articles  produced  in  these  manufactories,  will  he  borne  by' 
the  consumers,  and  not  by  the  proprietors  of  such  establishments* 
And,  in  a  national  view,  that  labour  which  is  exerted  12  hours  per' 
day  will  be  obtained  more  economically  than  if  stretched  to  a 
longer  period.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  any  manufactory,  so 
arranged,  as  to  occupy  the  hands  employed  in  it  14  hours  per  day, 
will  not  produce  its  fabric,  eve*  to  the  immediate  proprietor,  nearly 
if  not -altogether  as  cheap  as  those  in  which  the  exertions  of  the 
employed  are  continued  to  14  or  16  hours  per  day.  Should  this, 
however,  not  prove  to  be  the  case  to  the  extent  mentioned,  the 
improved  health,,  the  comforts,  useful  acquirements  of  die  popula- 
tion, and  the  diminution  of  poor's-rates  naturally  consequent  on 
this  change  m  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  will  amply 
compensate  to  the  country  for  a  mere  fractional  addition  to  the 
prime  cost  of  any  commodity.  And  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
British  Government  will  ever  put  the  chance  of  a  trivial  pecuniary 
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pah  of  a  few,  in  competition  wilb  the  solid  welfare  of  ao 
millions'  of  human  beings  ?  Tie  employer  cannot  be  injured  by 
being  obliged  so  to  act  towards  his  labourers  as,  for  the  interest  of. 
the  country,,  be  should  act*  Since  the  general  introduction  of 
eaptnstte  machinery,  bkneen nature  has  been  forced  far  beyond  it9 
average  strength ;  and  much,  very  much  private.  Misery  and  public 
injury  are  die  consequences. 

It  is  indeed  a  measure-  more  to  be  deplored  in  a  national  view 
than  almost  any  other  that  has  occurred  for  many  centuries  past. 
It  ha*  deranged  tie  domestic  habits  of  the  great  mass  of  die  peo- 
ple. It  has  deprived  them  of  the  time  in  which  they  might  acquire 
instruction,  or  enjoy  rational  amusements*  It  has  robbed  them  of 
their  substantial  advantages,  and,  by  leading  them  into  habits  of  the 
pothouse  and  inebriation,  it  has  poisoned  all  their  social  comforts. 
'  ShaH  we  then  make  laws  to  imprison,  transport,  or  condemn  to 
death,  those  who  purloin  a  few  shillings  of  our  property,  jqjure  any 
of  our  domestic  animals,  or  even  a  growing  twig  j  and  shall  we 
not  make  laws  to  restrain  those,  who  otherwise  will  not  be  re- 
strained, in  their  desire  for  gam,  from  robbing,  in  the  pursuit  of.  it, 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  of  their  health,  their  time  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  fffture  improvement, — of  their  social  coin- 
forts, — aud  of  every  rational  enjoyment  I  This  system  of  pro- 
ceeding cannot  continue  long ;~ it  will  work  its  own  cure  by  the 
practical  evils  which  it  creates,  and  that  in  a  moat  dangerous  way 
to  the  public  welfare,  if  the  Government  shall  not  give  it  a  proper 
direction. 

The  public,  however,  are  perhaps  most  interested  in  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  recommends  the  training  and  educating  of  the 
tower  orders  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
And  it  is  mnch  to  be  wished  that  the  extended  substantial  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  measure,  were  more  generally  consi- 
dered and  understood,  in  order  that  the  mistaken  ideas  which  now 
eabt  regarding  it,  in  the  most  opposite  quarters,  may  be  entirely 
removed. 

A  slight  general  knowledge  of  the  past  occurrences  of  the  world, 
with'  some  experience  of  human  nature*  «a  it  appears  in  the.littk 
atttawad  jtatflevnrooqd  us,  is  sufficient  to  make  it,e«kfei)t  to  those, 
not  very  much  misinstructed  from  infaocy,  that  children  may  be 
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naught  stay  habits  ~  and  any  sentiments.;  and*  that  tbesiy  wssVtbe 
bodily  and  mental  propensities  and  faculties  existing  at  birth  in 
each  individual,  combined  wish  the  general  cuguQistaiices  m  which 
be  is  placed,  constitute  the  whole  character  of  Jb*?mau* 

It  is  thence  evident  that  human  nature  can  be  ijnprqved^td 
formed  into  the  character  which  it  is  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  all  it  should  possess,  solely  by  directing  the  attention  of  man~ 
kind  to  the  adoption  of  legislative  measures  judiciously, calculated 
to  give  the  best  habits,  and  most  just- and  useful  sentiments  to  thti 
rising  generation ; — and  in  an  especial.*  manner  to  those  who  are 
placed  in  situations,  which,  without  such  measures,  render  them 
KaUe  to  be  taught  the  worst  habits,  and  the  most  useless  and  inju- 
rious sentiments.  •  ~ 

I  ask  those  who  have  studied  die  science  of  government  upon 
those  enlightened  'principles*  which  alone  ought  to  influence  the 
statesman,  What  is  the  difference,  in  a  national  view,  between  an 
individual  trained  in  habits  which  give  him  health,  temperance, 
industry,  correct  principles  of  judging,  foresight,  and  general  good 
conduct ;  and  one  trained  in  ignorance,  idleness,  intemperance^  de- 
fective powers  of  judging,  and  in  general  vicious  habits  ?  Is  not 
one-  of  the  former  of  more  real  worth  and  political  strength  to  the 
state  than  many  of  the  latter  i 

Are  there  not  millions  in  the  British  dominions  on  whom  this 
difference  can  be  made  ?  And  if  a  change,  which  so  essentially 
affects  the  well-being  of  those  individuals,  and,  through  them,  of 
every  member  of  the  empire,  may  be  made,  is  it  not  the  first  duty 
of  the  government  and  the  country  to  put  into  immediate  practice 
the  means  which  can  effect  the  change  ?• 

Shall  then  such  important  measures.be  waived,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  compromised,,  because  one  party  wishes  lis 
own  peculiar  principles  to  be  forced  on  the  young  mind ;  or  be- 
cause another  is  afraid  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
improved  system  of  legislation  will  be  so  great  as  to  give  too  much 
popularity  and  influence  to  the  ministers  who  shall  introduce  it  ? 

The  termination  of  such  errors  in  practice  is,  I  trust,  near  at 
hand,  and  then  Government  will  be  no  longer  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice die  welt-doing  and  the  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
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\  and  of  the  empire,  to  (be  prejudices  of  comparatively  a  .few  ind?* 

1  viduals,  trained  to  mistake  even  their  own  security  and  interests. 
Surety  a  measure  most  obviously  calculated  to  render  a  greater 
benefit  to  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  tban  any  other  ever  yet 
adopted,  cannot  be  much  longer  suspended,  because  one  party  in 

.  the  state  may  erroneously  suppose  it  would  weaken  their  influence 
over  the  jwblic  mind,  unless  that  party  shall  alone  direct  the  plan, 
but  which  direction,  it  is  most  obvious,  the  intelligence  of  the  age 
will  not  commit  to  any  party  exclusively.  Or  because  others, 
trained  in  very  opposite  ^principles,  may  imagine  th*t  a  national 
system  of  education  for  the  poor  and  lower  orders,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government,  but  superintended  and  directed  in  its  details 
by  the  country,  would  place  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  cannot  exist  in  minds  divested  of  party 
considerations,  who  sincerely  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-men, 
who  have  no  private  views  to  accomplish,  and  who  wish  to  sup* 
port  and  strengthen  the  Government,  that  the  Government  may  be 

l  be  the  better  enabled  to  adopt  decisive  and  effectual  measures  for 

',  the  general  amelioration  of  the  people. 

1  now  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  the  neglected 
poor  and  ignorant,  whose  habits  and  sentiments  have  been  hitherto 
farmed  to  render  them  wretched,  call  upon  the  British  government 
and  the  British  nation  to  unite  their  efforts,  ty>  arrange  a  system  to 
train  and  instruct  those,  who  for  any  good  or  useful  purpose,  are 
now  untrained  and  uninstructed  ;  and  to  arrest  by  a  clear,  easy, 
and  practical  system  of  prevention,  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
poverty,  vice  and  misery,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  throughout 
the  esnpire ;  for,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  be  should  go,  and 
when  be  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it" 
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Since  the  following  argument  was  framed,  the  East-India, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Trade  Bill  has  passed  the  Legislature. — That 
Bill  is  of  great  consequence,  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  Essay ;  but,  being  only  partial  in  operation,  does 
not  preclude  the  consideration  of  the  subject  at  large.— The  duty, 
on  Rice  has  also  been  rescinded,  but,  being  a  measure  of  temporary 
and  exigent  regulation,  does  not  affect  die  general  course  of  the 
argument. 
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The  causes  which  tend  to  the  decline  of  rich  and  powerful 
States,  are.  counteracted  in  the  instance  pf  Great  Britain : 

First.— By  her  Social  Institutions,  which  dispense  to  industry 
and  talent  the  rewards  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  consequently 
assure  to  the  community  a  constant  succession  of  active  and  able 
members* 

SecontL^-ln  her  Trans-Marine  Dominions,  which  not  only  con- 
stitute an  extension  of  her  agriculture  and  give  increase  to  her 
trade,  but  by  the  direct  and  relatire  employment  of  seamen,  con- 
-tribute  most  of  the  advantages,  without  the  expcnce  and  civil  evils 
of  a  standing  military  force  for  defence. 

Relatively  to  those  dominions,  chiefly,  it  is  now  purposed  to 
examihe  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  British  Commerce ;  ;the 
inquiry  leads  to  remarks  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca,  and  also  brings  the  Slave  Trade  into  a  point  of  view  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  considered. 

Europe  depends  upon  the  Countries  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
Tropics,  for  vast  supplies  of  Agricultural  produce. 

A  Tropical,  or  other  Trans-marine  Farm,  within  the  British 
Dominions,  is,  in  effect,  a  British  Farm,  with  the  advantage  common 
to  every  other  British  Farm,  of  producing  that  within  the  Empire, 
for  which  a  Foreign  Nation  must  otherwise  be  paid ;  with  the 
further  advantage  of  employing  the  mariners  who  convey  the  pro- 
duce to  market. 

The  British  Tropical  Dependencies  exceed  in  the  production  of 
most  of  their  staple  articles,  the  home  consumption }  they  of  them- 
selves, give  to  Great  Britain,  the  character  ot  an  export  country, 
and  her  power  will  be  in  proportion  to  her  independence  of  Supply 
from  other  nations,  for  her  own  consumption,  and  to  the  extent  of 
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her  exports  to  the  market  of  Europe,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
her  Trans-Marine  Dominions. 

That  market  repays  not  only  the  charge  for  labor,  the  cost  of  the 
manufactures  used  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  produce, 
■  the  rent  of  land  and  taxes,  but,  also,  the  cost  and  equipment  ofthe 
ship  employed  for  conveyance,  and  the  wages  of  the  seaman. 

Further,  the  vender  of  the  Trans-Marine  productions  in  the 
market  of  Europe,  selects  the  goods  which  are  to  be  invested  in  re- 
turn ; — he  ranks  with  the  be6t  customer  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  power  of  controul  over  the  vender,  is  therefore  an  object  of 
political  science  j— a  foreign  ship  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  or  at 
Hamburgh,  from  the  East  or  from  the  West,  will  seek  to  invest  the 
manufactures  of  the  Continent  in  return  •,  a  British  ship,  in  a  like 
situation,  may  be  required  to  receive  her  return  cargo,  at  a  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  without  being  restricted  in  any  other, 
respect,  will  assort  a  cargo  with  the  best  probability  in  favor  of  the 
British  manufacturer. 

Great  Britain  can  reduce  her  demand  upon  foreign  labor  for  her 
own  use  and  consumption  \ — she  can  embrace,  m  a  proportion  of 
great  increase,  the  market  of  Europe  for  Tropical  productions  ;  in 
proportion  to  that  increase  she  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the 
investment  ofthe  returns,  and  the  means  necessary  to  those  impor- 
tant ends  are  in  unison  with  the  best  dispositions  tor  promoting  the 
interests  of  society. 

Tropical  Agriculture  resolves  itself  into  two  divisions,  Eastern 
and  Western. 

The  Eastern  division  is  cultivated,  chiefly  by  native  free  labo- 
rers.— The  Western  division  by  foreign  slaves  ;  the  former  at  the 
lowest,  the  latter  at  the  highest  rate  of  expence. 

A  limit  to  British  Colonial  agriculture,  in  the  West,  is  fixed  by 
the  suppression  of  the  British  trade  m  Slaves ;  the  heart  triumphs 
in  the  decision;  but  unless  a  more  commanding  and  comprehensive 
policy,  in  the  regulation  of  trade  generally,  be  adopted,  die  nations 
which  rank  the  lowest  in  moral  feeling  will,  through  the  resources 
of  the  Tropical  agriculture  and  navigation,  which  Great  Britain 
has'humanely  abandoned,  make  the  largest  advances  in  political 
power. 

The  effect  of  that  limitation  to  British  industry,  is  seen  in  the 
increased  activity  of  the  foreign  planter.  In  Cuba,— in  the  Brazils, 
the  impulse  is  sensibly  felt ;  by  affecting  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce ofthe  toil  of  Slaves  only,  can  the  trade  in  Slaves  be  prevented : 
when  abandoned  by  all  the  governments  now  existing,  is  the  policy 
of  States  which  may  yet  be  formed  in  Mexico  and  the  Countries 
South  of  that  Province,  within  the  possible  view  of  the  philosopher 
•r  the  statesman  ? 
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With  a  aril  and  climate  rich  awl  various,  lufforing  equal  4ia- 
tance  and  facility  of  navigation,  and  equal  political  encooragement, 
the  native,  free  and  Hnexpensrre  labor  of  the  East  must  have  pre- 
vented  die  first  demand  of  Europe  upon  the  foreign,  compulsory, 
and  expensive  labor  of  die  West  In  the  present  improved  state 
of  navigation,  equal  foktkdl  encouragement  being  mtpposed,  the 
labor  of  the  West,  even  with  the  advantages  of  lew  distance,  high 
enhmthm,  great  capital  and  skill  and  effective  establishments, 
must  yield  to  the  labor  of  die  East 

Tie  subsequent  examination  *  will  establish  that  conclusion. 

East  India  Sugar  is  become,  to  some  extent,  an  article  of  con- 
snmpben  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  liable  to  the  payment 
of  ten  shillings  per  cwt  duty  more  than  Sugar  imported  from  the 
British  West  India  Plantations,  and  is  in  extensive  demand  for  the 
market  of  Europe,  even  with  the  increased  charge  of  transit  by  way 
of  Great  Britain. 

East  India  Cotton  Wool,  (the  produce  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon 
excepted)  until  the  scarcity  of  other  Cotton,  occasioned  by  the 
American  Embaigo,  was,  for  most  purposes,  rejected  bv  the  British 
Spinner. — At  that*period  its  qualities  were  more  nicely  investigated, 
and  the  demand  in  consequence  became  regular  and  extensive,  and 
is  increasing  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  The 
importation  of  East  India  Cotton  Wool  to  Great  Britain,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  (1817)  is  upwards  of  50,000 
bales,  in  value  equal  to  700,0001. 

East  India  Rice,  from  various  occasional  and  temporary  causes, 
has  been  lightly  esteemed  in  the  British  and  other  European  mar- 
kets. Under  die  advantages  of  reduced  freight  and  expeditious 
carriage,  the  prospect  may  be  entertained  of  that  article  becoming 
to  the  European  Nations  and  to  die  Western  Colonists,  a  cheap 
auxiliary  in  domestic  economy,  and  in  seasons  of  distress  an  unfail- 
ing resource* 

East  India  Rice  contains  more  nutriment,2  will  keep  longer, 
and  can  be  delivered  at  market  cheaper  than  the  Carolina  Rice. 

Bertons  who  have  resided  in  India,  prefer  the  East  India  Rice 

for  their  tables.    The  European  habituated  to  the  Carolina  Rice, 

.  prefers  the  latter*    But  would  the  same  preference  continue,  if  the 

East  India  Rice  were  carefully  cleaned,  without  breaking  the 

1  $i^,Ccate«,Rioe,I«digo,  Coffee  *nd  Tobacco,  only,  (being  the  leading 
Staple  Articles  common  to  the  East  and  West,)  are  expressly  adverted  to  in 
these  pages. 

*  Upon  an  experiment  recently  and  carefully  made  with  an  equal  weight 
of  East  India  and  of  Carolina  Rice,  the  former  was  fimnd  to  produce  a 
cousMkrebly  greater  increase  of  weigh  t  when  boiled,  and  the  food  is  obviously 
more  solid. 
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gtaiiti  if  the  aaenecate  and  attention  ww 
tton  foe  market,  as  thrGan?Kna  iUce  receive*? 

Duly  considered,  the1  presumption  arisen,  that  the  Trade  in 
Rice  bat- the  command  of  Great  Britain:,  through  her  Indian 
Vmrineest  and  k  onmeinpsoyriient  to  her  shipping/  sustenance 
to  her  population,  domestic  and  coksnal;  sustenance  to*  her 
nefehbonre,  and  activity  to  her  conraaerce. 

Such  are  some  of  the  iaalications  of  the  power  of  the  Ashrtfe 
cultivator  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  European  market,  -in  the 
great  staple*  of  Sugar,  Cotton,  and  Rice,1  even  under  disadvan- 
tages from  the  want  of  more  active  superintendence  hy  the  Euro- 
pean :  with  the/fctf  enjoyment  of  that  superintendence,  the  pusgiteH 
of  the  Indigo  Trade,  more  plainly  shows  the  extent  of  his  powers. 

The  culture  of  Indigo,  in  the  East  Indies,  has  been  particularly 
fostered  by  die  East  India  Company, 

The  quantity  of  Indigo,  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  year  1788,  was  98,04?lbsM  which  by  progressive 
imports  had  increased  in  the  ytar  1809  to  2,264,l99tt*. 

The  East  India  Company's  Salts  of  Indigo,  in  successive  yeats 
were^ 

In  180S.      S,070,98*lbe     £  771*13* 

1804.  2,35V  14        1,081,1*0 

1805.  3,483,818        J  ,39*,  15* 

1806.  2,295,183         774^87 

1807.  5,112,315        1,855,818 

1808.  2,838,107         774,158 

1809.  4,727,595        1,102,909 

1810.  5,222,12*        1,8*1,480 

1811.  2,084,780         476,566 

1812.  5,172,277        1,321,273 

1813.  4^397,997        1*570,650 

1814.  4,657,530        1,893,027 

1815.  6,799,462        1,959,766 

1816.  6,978,939        1,714,325 

India,  from  remote  antiquity,  is  known  to  have  been  fruitful  in 
the  most  valuable  productions,  and  is  acknowledged,  from  their 
first  introduction  into  Europe,  to  have  excelled  in  die  Silfc,  Cotton, 
and  other  manufactures  *  her  productive  powers  are  equal  to  any 
supposabk  demand  upon  her  soil  and  industry  j  her  richest  Pro- 
vinces are  British^  and  if  it  be  indeed  desirabfteto  i 


1  Suppose  the  cost  of  a  Ton  of  Rice,  at  Calcutta,  to.  be  5L,  and  the  value 
on  the  European  quay  to  be  Slh,  or  2jd.  per  lb.  the  Consumer*  will, pay  161. 
or  sixteen  parts  in  21,  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Carrying  Country. 

1  The  Coftee  Plantations  of  Java,  sufficiently  manifest  she  capability  of 
ludia  in  regard  to  the  production  of  Coffee.  •  -.;  • 
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Slave  abqlfeion,~«if  it  beiadeeddeairabk  to  assured  Great  Btitaia 
the  command  of  the' Market  of  Europe*  associated  28  that  object  is; 
with  the  Trade  in  Manufactured  Good*}  if  it  he  desirable  to  assure 
to  Great  Britain  the  undisputed  and  bloodless  Empire  of  the  Seas  $ 
the  East  India  Trade,  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Carrier; 
ought  to  receive  all  die  impulse  consistent  with  die  protection  of 
British  West  India  Interests,  the  preservation  of  which  is  de* 

The  power  of  the  United  States  of  America,  resuks  chiefly  from 
Planting  and  Navigation  j  and  since  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
American  Independence,  die  current  of  .the  British  Pokey  has  in  a 
high  degree  been  favorable  to  American  Interests* 
.  Those  States,  when  British  Colonies,  were  possessed  of  the  Bri- 
tish Market  for  the  produce  of  their  Plantations.  Their  change 
from  Provincial  allegiance  to  Independence  and  commercial  rivalry, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  marked ;  and  the  high  rate  of  Freight  inci- 
dent to  the  monopoly  of  the  East.  India  Company,  too  long  pre- 
vented competition  between  the  Aetatic  and  American  Planter,  and 
precluded  the  British  People  from  continuing  to  draw  from  within 
their  own  Empire,  their  accustomed  ^supplies.  The  Cotton  Wool, 
Hice  and  •  Tobacco  of  America,  under  a  different  system,  would 
have  found  cheaper  substitutes  in  the  Cotton,  Rice  and  Tobacco' 
of  India. 

Under  the  relaxation,  during  the  late  War  in  Europe,  of  that 

Erinciple  of  Public  Law,  by  which  the.  Trade  between  Europe  and 
er  Colonies,  is  in  time  of  War  restricted,  as  to  the  several  States, 
to  the  modes  under  which  such  Trade  is  conducted  during  Peace, 
and  under  the  advantages  which  were  conceded  to  her  by  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1794,  particularly  by  the  13  th  Article  of  that 
Treaty,  respecting  the  American  intercourse  with  British  India ; 
die  Navigation  of  the  United  States  has  been  equally  favored : 
when  the  Orders  of  Council  of  November  1807,  were  issued,  the 
European  Market  was  supplied  with  Tropical  productions,  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  American  Hag,  especially  with  the 
productions  of  the  East;  at  a  period  too*  when;  by  a  gross  anomaly, 
the  individual  British  Merchant  was  virtually  excluded  from  the 
£wt  India  Trade. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
American,  hrt  preference  to  the  British  Asiatic  and  European  Sub- 
ject ;  die  effect  has  been  felt  in  the  recent  conflict  between  the 
two  Countries,  and  in  that  conflict  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  seminal 
principle  of  future  Wars,  the  frequency  and  duration  of .  which 
will  depend  upon  their  relative  naval  power*       • 

Great  Britain  is,  then,  directed  by  the  best  maxims  of  Policy, 
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by  <0uuciU  which  flov  from  Ac  heart  to  the  head,  by  council* 
prhich  are  alike  pnnnpted  bjr  feeling  and  by  the  understanding,  te 
extend  Jwiastcm  AgriaJtnre  and  Conubecce.  '*' 

The  regulation*  which  are  at  present  presumed  tote  necessary 
to  thaijpjispQee,  and  to  increase  and  confirm  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Market  of  Europe,  are  necessarily  cornprehenarre  m 
their  plan*    In  number  and  character,  they  are  few  and  simple. 

It  ts  suggested  tfiatf  direct  intercourse  in  British  titopefce  pmnta- 
ted  between  the  several  British  Presidencies  in  India  and -the*  Ports 
of  Sufepe;  ferfiogar,  Coffee,  Bice,  and  aiLsuch  other  Ajtieies  as 
upon  dee  cwwidtnt  inir  shall  tiot  be  excepted,  subject  oojp  to  the 
fotiowinc  conditions  ^^That  the  Ship- shall  twitch  at  Gibraltar  or 
Malta,  if  bound  to  a  Pot*  SomhofC^Roistenrivor  atFaiaioath 
or  Cowes,  if  bound  to  a  Port  North  of  thai  Point  *****  *>  pay  auy 
d«ty9  bus  to  show  that  she  is  navigated  agreeably  to  British  Law. 
-  And  that  she  shall  not  seceiye  for  a  destination  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe,  any  Return  Cargo,  except  at  AJaha*  Gibraltar, 
or  a  Port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tfeat  Cotton  Wool  and  Rice  be  imported  frenuthe  thtnish  Set- 
tkments  infthe  East  Indies,  into  the  UnioKtlLis^dote^tte^i  duty; 
that  the  Importation  of  Tobacco  frtim  Inriifrfce.penmehaUat  a  -re> 
duced  dntyi  and  that  the  free  Transit  of'  att/AsiMes^tsW growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  European  Continent,  be  peamiissd  j>y  *wuy 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  commonly  called 
the  Warehousing  Acts,  so  far  as  such  Attide#^art  already  the 
subject  of  direct  Trade  between  Europe  and  «othet  pasts.    ■ 

If  it  be  objected  ; 

First. — That  a  Trade  so  permitted  in  Sugar*add  Gefiet  might 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British  West  India  Planter.     -  • 
.    Second.—  That  by  the  proposed  direct  Trade,  the  business  of 
the  British  Ports  would  be  diminished.  * 

Third.— That  the  free  importation  of  Rice  might  interfere  with 
domestic  Agriculture,  and  that  a  duty  is  therefore  expedient;  by 
way  of  Regulation. 

Fourth.— That  the  duty  on  Cotton  Wool  is  low,  and,  upon  vaM 
Cotton  exported  for  Foreign  use,  paid  by  the  Foreign  ©oissomer. 

23j0A*-~That  the  United  States  of  America  receive  British 
Goods  in  Payment  for  their  Plantation  produce,  and  that  the 
Asiatic  is  to  be  paid  in  Money.  «•  ...     -> 

<fifart,— That  the  mtsoduction  of  Foreign  Mumrffctufaeewen  to 
be  re*hipped,  would  bring  such;  Manufactures  into  raisohievans 
competition  wkk  the  British  Manufactures! 

It  is  answered  to  the  objections,  in  die  order  m  %rhic~h'  they 
Stand:  .  i  *   *      ■  • 
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Answer  to  objection  as  to  British  West  India  Stigar  and  Coffee. 

1.  That  East  India  Sugar  and  Coffee  are  already  conveyed  di- 
rect to  die  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Foreign  Ships,  and  tnat  the 
home  consumption  of  East  India  Sugar  might  be  disallowed,  when* 
ever  the  price  of  British  West  India  Sugar  should  render  such 
regulation  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  West  India  Planter. 

Answer  to  objection  that  tie  Business  of  the  British  Ports  would 
be  diminished* 

2.  That  it  is  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Commerce  to  avoid 
unnecessary  charges  and  a  slight  observation  of  the  jpresent  state  of 
Commercial  relations  is  sufficient  to  show,  that,  if  Great  Britain 
will  not  carry  on  a  direct  Trade  in  certain  descriptions  of  coaimo- 

.  dities,  other  Nations  will  so  trade. 

Answer  to  objection  that  Domestic  Agriculture  requires  to  be  fro* 
tected  against  the  Importation  of  Bice. 

5.  That  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  the  British  Poor  will 
not  substitute  Rice,  for  Household  Bread,  if  the  latter  be  within 
their  means  of  purchase.  And  if  Bread  be  not  within  their  means 
of  purchase,  the  voice  of  nature  dictates  that  the  supply  of  other 
food  should  be  permitted  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

Answer  to  objection  that  the  Duty  on  Cotton  Wool  is  km  and  in 
part  paid  by  the  Foreign  Consumer. 

4.  That  Cotton  Wool  is  the  basis  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
British  Manufactures. 

That  the  Cotton  Fabrics  constitute  the  principal  Cloathing  of 
£he  Poor ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  produced  too  cheap.  That  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  all 
.  Europe,  are  strongly  directed  to  competition  with  Great  Britain, 
in  Cotton  Goods,'  and  that  it  is  therefore  inexpedient  to  levy  any 
duty  on  the  raw  material  to  be  purchased  in  a  state  of  manufacture 
by  the  Foreign  Consumer. 

Answer  to  objection  that  the  American  is  a  better  Customer  than 
the  Asiatic. 

5.  That  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  establish  manufactories,  plainly  indicate  the  con- 
tingent nature  of  the  demand  of  those  States  for  British.  Manufac- 
tures. 

NO.  XXL  Fam.  VOL- XI.  S 
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That  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  Agriculture  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,  tends  to  augment  their  Manufac- 
turing and  Commercial  Capital,  and  consequently  to  accelerate 
their  second  Independence,  an  Independence  of  the  British  Manu- 
facturer. .'..'■ 
*  That  the  continued  dependence  of  the  British  Manufacturer 
upon  the  Cotton  Plantations  of  America,  is  to.  be  deprecated,  .as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils,  jo  which  he  can  be  exposed. 

That  the  losses  and  misfortunes  which  arose  from  that  cause 
during  the  American  Embargo,  and  American  War,  were  very 
considerable. 

That  dependence  upon  that  source  of  supply,  would  enable  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  any  time,  to  cause  distress  and  dismay 
throughout  the  Manufacturing  Counties.  .  * 

-  That' when  the  United  States,  shall  have  established  the  Cotton 
Manufactory,  a  double  incentive  to  War  with  Great  Britain,  will 
be  felt; — namely,  In  the  conscious  power  of  distressing  her,  by 
withholding  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  under-selling 
her  in  Foreign  Markets,  when  deprived  of  that  supply.  . 

That  the  demand  of  America  for  British  Goods,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Plantation  districts,  nor  in  those  districts  confined  to  barter* 
that  even  if  Great  Britain  did  not  purchase  any  American  produce, 
America  wouid.be  encouraged  still  to  deal  extensively  with  her,  if 
offering  the  cheapest.  Market,  and  that  the  speculation  of  some 
increase,  or  diminution  of  American  demand  for  British  Manufac- 
tures, cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose  to  the  prejudice  of  objects 
incomparably  more  important. 

That  the  Asiatic  does  purchase  some  of  the  European  Exports, 
and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost  in  England  of  theifcw 
produce  of  India  is  constituted  by  freight,  paid  in  support  of  Bri- 
tish Navigation  and  by  profit  to  the  British  Merchant. 

Answer  to  objection  thai  the  free  transit  of  Foreign  Manufactures 
%vould  be  mischievous  to  the  British  Manufacturer. 

6.  That  permission  to  assort  a  Cargo  in  Great  Britain  from  her 
own  productions  in  combination  with  all  the  other  productions  o£ 
Europe,  would  influence  very  powerfully  the  direction  of  Foreign 
property  to  British  consignment. — 

That  it  is  well  known  that  extensive  consignments  of  foreign 
produce  are  made  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  request  for  the  Continental  Manufactures,  which  Consign- 
ments, upon  every  other  consideration  would  be  directed  to  the 
Ports  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  Foreign  demand  for  British  Manufactures,  must  depend 
essentially  upon  the  relative  quality  and  priee. 
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TKat  the  T/ade  of  Transit,  as  proposed,  would,  by  the  increased 
attraction  of  Foreign  Capital,  tend  to  augment  the  demand  for, 
British  Goods  in  all  branches  in  which  competition  can  be  main- 
tained, and  that  if  competition  cannot  be  maintained,  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  unrestricted  Consumer  must  necessarily  cease.— 
That  such  Trade  would  give  employment  to  British  Ships  on  their 
retiirn  from  the  Ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  again  on 
their  Outward  Voyage  from  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  productions  of  the  Tropical  regions  of  the  Globe,  Sugar 
is  of  the  most  considerable  exported  Value  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  most  bulky. 

From  the  annual  value  of  Sugar,  refined  and  consumed  in  the 
raw  state,  in  Great  Britain,  not  less  than  Six  Millions  Sterling,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  demand  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
divisions  of  America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  an  object  of 
great  magnitude. — That  to  supply  that  demand,  labor  to  a  vast 
extent  must  be  brought  into  action,  a  large  Commercial  Marine . 
be  created,  and  important  interests  and  relations  be  established : 
Coffee,  Rice  and  Tobacco  a*e  respectively  inferior  to  Sugar,  in 
extent  of  value  and  bulk,  but  claim  similar  consideration  in  their 
relative  proportion.  •  • 

Cotton-  Wool  is  not  only  important  as  an  Agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  as  the  subject  of  extensive  employment  to  Shipping,  but 
as  the  staple  of  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Manufactures.  The 
Annual  Consumption  of  Cotton  Wool  in  Great  Britain  upon  an 
average  of  five  years  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December  1816, 
ia  340,000  Bags  equal  at  a  low  valuation,  to  Six  Millions  Sterling. 

The  greatest  Marine  carrier  of  those  bulky  and  valuable  products 
is  most  prepared  for  future  contest,  or  is  capacitated  to  controul 
Nations  into  Peace  \  the  latter  is  the  high  and  glorious  privilege  of 
Great  Britain,  if  she  duly  improve  the  advantages  offered  in  her 
Indian  Provinces; 

From  Asiatic  soil,  Sugar  and  Coffee  are  to  be  produced  to  keep 
in  check  the  plantations  of  the  Foreign  West  India  Islands,  the 
Brazils,  and  other  parts  of  America ;  from  Asiatic  soil,  Cotton, 
Rice,  and  Tobacco,  are  to  be  produced  to  maintain  competition 
with  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Asiatic ^  Ports  are  to  be  Freighted  the  Ships  by  which,  only, 
tie  Navigation  of  Foreign  States,  can  be  prevented  from  great  and 
rapid '  increase. ~-  Upon  Asiatic  soil  otily  are  the  advocates  of  the 
Slave  abolition  to  gain  their  Jinal  victory:  Upon  the  British 
jisiatic  Policy  in  the  developement  of  the  unbounded  resources  of 
J3>;itisA  Asia,  depetids  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  Name. 
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LETTER, 


To  (he  Common  Council  and  Livery  of  the  City  of  London 

gentlemen; 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  address  this  letter  to  you ;  but, 
having  long  thought  on  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  to  roe,  that  the 
cause  which  I  am  advocating  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  a  plain 
and  simple  manner  to  receive  from  men  liberal  ai*d  enlightened  as 
joii  are,  their  zealous  and  unanimous  support. 

It  cannot  surely  be  necessary  for  me  to  declare,  that  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  discovering  and  exposing  the  negligence  or  apathy  of 
men,  from  whom  better  conduct  ana  other  feelings  might  have  been 
expected.  I  have  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no  partialities  to 
indulge,  no  private  interests  to  serve.  As  an  English  gentleman, 
I  am  solicitous  for  the  character  of  my  country  :  as  wishing  to 
benefit  my  fellow-creatures,  toy  endeavours  are  aimed  at  checking 
the  increase  of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  by  bet- 
tering  the  condition  of  those,  who  are  the  most  unfortunate  because 
they  are  most  guilty. 

I  make,  then,  this  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and  humanity,  be- 
cause it  is  through  them  only  that  success  in  the  object  sought 
after  can  be  obtained ;  because  an  opinion  expressed  by  yon,  and 
followed,  with  your  accustomed  zeal  and  activity,  by  conduct 
founded  on  that  opinion,  acting  upon  the  discretion  of  those  who  tie 
your  magistrates  and  representatives,  will  compel  them  to  take  those 
steps,  which  can  alone  rescue  the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire 
from  the  well-merited  stigma  of  having  die  worst-regulated  prison* 
in  the  kingdom.    Is  it,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect— while  many' 
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of  the  counties  and  cities  in  England  are  vying  with  each  other  in 
the  excellence  of  their  reformatory  arrangements,  and  can  show 
their  establishments  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  with  pride, 
to  those  whose  philanthropy  leads  them  to  their  inspection — that 
the  City  of  London  should  tte  called  on  .to  cease  confining  the 
wretched  persons,  whose  guilt  or  whose  misfortunes  have  made 
them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  in  a  manner  against 
which  common  sense  and  the  most  ordinary  humanity  revolt,  and 
in  a  manner  calculated  to;  au£mfent  .every  evil,  for  the  prevention 
of  which  the  use  of  punishments  and  penalties  is  warrantable. 

This  subject,  to  the  discredit  of  the  city  of  London,  is  not  new ; 
it  is  not  now  agitated  for  the  first  time.  In  1783,  Mr.  HoNvard, 
referring  to  old  Newgate,  saysy  "  that  the  builders  seemed  to 
have  regarded  in  their  plan  nothing  but  the  single  article  of  keeping 
prisoners  in  safe  custody.  The  rooms  and  cells  were  so  close  as 
almost  always  to  be  thexnnataai  jeafts  of  disease  and  sources  of 
infection.  The  city  had,  therefore,  very  good  reason  for  their 
resolution  to  build  a  new  gaol. — I  priut  the  plan  of  it,  rather  to 
satisfy  curiosity  than  as  a  model  to  be  followed.  I  am  of  opinion* 
that,  without  more  than  ordinary  care,  the  prisoners  in  it  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  the  gaol  fever/' x 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  which  gives  an  account  of 
Newgate  in  1787,  he  remarks,  u  that  there  was  no  alteration  since 
his  former  publication.  In  three  or  four  rooms  there  were  nearly 
one  .hundred  and  fifty  women  crowded  together :  many  young 
creatures  with  the  old  and  hardened ;  some  of  whom  had  been 
confined  upwards  of  two  years.  On  the  men's  side  there  were 
many  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  some  almost  naked. 
In  the  men's  infirmary  there  were  only  seven  iron  bedsteads ;  and 
at  my  last  visit,  there  being  twenty  sick,  some  of  them,  naked  and 
with  sores,  in  a  miserable  condition,  lay  on  the  floor,  with  only  a 
ruff.  There  were  four  sick  in  the  infirmary  for  women,  which  is 
only  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  by  twelve,  has  but  one  window  and  no 
bedsteads ;  sewers  offensive ;  pri&oti  not  whitewashed.  That,  un- 
less room  be  given  for  the  separation  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  reform 
be  made  in  the  prisons,  an  audacious  spirit  of  prolaneness  and 
wickedness  will  continue  to  prevail  in  the  lower  class  of  the  people 
of  London. 

"  In  1787  there  were  in  Newgate  140  debtors  and  350  criminals 
=£490*    In  1788,  114  debtors,  499  criminals =6 13."* 

From  this  period  to  1810,  being  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
the  system  under  which  Newgate  was  misgoverned  was  gradually 
becoming  worse,  from  the'  increased  number  of  persons  who  were 

Jtifivyi,f*gj>%l3.     \  .  *  Howard, vuLiL p. u*,l*& 
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bnpnmmsd>tiiere,  <andt  from*  the.  total  want  of  classi&eejfcm  ofcjofr 
fenders  according  to  th&ddgreea  of  age  wad  crime.    .  tr.-  •  •  .i 

,  In  1808,  Sir  Riohwd  Phillips,  one  «ft  our*hMafivaddreswtftai 
latter  to>thb  luaety  of  London,  on  the  condition,  of  <  the  difibreei 
prams  trader  hiacoBinWi  !fa>  his-  observations  i»on  iNnwgrte  ha 
eettlplams <as«e*isua^rth*R)j©r*U  thedefocta v4wh<^pri*orh*a* 
posse*!:  ofl^vwt^ro^^air^food^clawfiftatbny&ro.    Henaaya?. 

"  i 'bat  he  has  been  shocked  to  see  boys  of  thirteen,!:  fourteen, 
andtiltee*  '^nddremight'bavei  added  infant*  of  nirtetyeajwoffafeey, 
"  couined  for  monthain-  the  earn*  yard, with  hardamid,  eacrnrrigihin 
headers.-  Among  the  wemefcr,  all  *bei«rdiliary  feelings  of  the 
•ex  are  outraged  by  their  indietrimiiMto  association*.  (The  shan*** 
less  victims  of  lust  -and  profligacy  .are  placed  in  Abe  •same  ohaetnber 
ttttb  others,  who,  however  they  may  have  ofrendedr*be,kw«j*t 
particular  points,  still  preserve  their  respect*  for  decency  *add*f> 
coram.  In  immediate  contact  with.. such  abandoned  woman, 
other  young  parsons  are  compelled 'to  pass*  theu)  time*  between  their 
eommitment  and  the  sessions,  when  of.  course  it  often  happens* 
that- the  bill  is  not  found  against  them  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or  they 
aro  acquitted  fey  the  Petty  Jury " a 

"  To  convey  a  just  idea  of  these  yards,  and  of  the  yards,  in  wbipfc 
the  prisoners  five  and  lodge,  the  most  apt  comparison  i*  the  en- 
graved representation  of  a-  slave-ship,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
circulated  through  England  with  much  effect  When  the  prison** 
era  lie  down  <m  their  floors  by  night,  there  must  necessarily,  at 
least  in  the  women's  wards,  be  the  same  bodily  contact,  and  the 
same  arrangement  of  heads  and  legs,  as  are  represented  in  that 
drawing  of  die  deck  of  a  slave-ship.  The  wards  being  only  forty- 
three  feet  wide,  admit  by  night  of  two  rows  to  lie  down  at  toixae, 
in  a  length  of  thtrty*aeven  feet;  that  k  to  say*  tw*tnty»five  or 
thirty  women,  as  it  maybe,  in  a  row,  baaing  each  a  breadth,  cf 
eighteen  Miches  by  her  length.  At  times,  women  have  laid  in  the 
apace  afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  breadth  of  the  room 
and  the  length  of  two  women."  * 

These  facts,  as  stated  by  your  sheriff*  require  no  comment.  The 
apnea  for  the.  confinement  of  the  women  is  so  limited,  that  this 
speoiteof  bodily  torture  is  in  constant  .operation  r*hen  Newgate  is 
crowded  with-  female  prisoners ;  and  the  miseriea  saffered  by  the 
poor  wretches  in  1806  were  still  continued  to/  bo  suffered  in 
1817.  v 

Here,  then,' is  a  prison;  the  mismanagement  of  which  has  been 
far  years  notorious,  pu Wished,  proclaimed,  reported  against  bj  the 

•  Sir  R.  Phillips's  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  London!  p.  83, 9a,  05. 
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jfcapfer  trffeef*,  and:  yet  tkeiiewiuireei  reform-  "TheJi 
humanity  of  a  sheriff  remedied  one  tabusej  roiieeesoae  misery) 
jUkBtiiuU'  wigi^roteffi  cleanses  ansewief,  whitewashes  a  weJI  ?'but 
&r*maki  e*£let<ofiotfas*<of  fowl,'  aHyckrthin£,  bedding,  (elassifaa* 
lion,  moral  discipline)  ami  wnseqtieutly  moi*lama*>dHlBNt,  ramaii) 
as  before,  with'thie  additional  aggravation  *hwfc)is^maa9Co<of  thee* 
grievance*  caon^beipteKM  as^^«xousefer  die^aagWt  of  «briy 
in  not  redressing  them.  ' 

TheGnand  Jury  of  Middle***  bwvrtg  pteaeartedrthe  e^Ainibie 
coftobwoit  wf  Newgate,  a  copyofwbi^ -presentment  was  moved  for 
in  the  H<o«se  06  Commons  by  Mr;  Eden**  Gonemittee  we*  up* 
ponded  to  *  inquire  h*o  die  smso  of  that  priaoa,  &c. 

I  bad  the  honor  of  being  one  of  ite  tnembers,  and  Mr.  Eden 
was  chairman.  .  The  Report  of  that  Committee  being  published* 
and  of  ao  recent  a  date,  -it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into -a  mmoto 
detail  of  its  contents,  it  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark) 
tbat^  is  the  debate  which  took  place  when  the  Committee  was  op* 
pointed*  the  argument*  of  your  members  west  to  paove^  that  there 
were  no  evils  in  Newgate  bat  those  arising  from  overcrowding!) 
and  that,  when  the  debtors  and  transports  ware  removed,  there  waa 
a  prospect  of  a  remedy.  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  vindicated  the 
whole  establishment,  compared  the  inside  of  a  prism  too- gentle* 
man's  dairy  in  the  country,  and  said  that,  if  there-  was  any  wont 
ofcUunlinemyit  wa$  owing  to  the  women,  whom  it*oas  tmpmsM* 
to  keep  'dean :  and  then,  m  no  wry  disguised  terms,  insinuated^ 
thttt  Mr.  Eden  was  not  actuated*  by  a  desire  of  •  remedying  -the 
abtoes  he  complained  of;  but  by  the  unworthy  imrtiros  ofdepre* 
chttmg  the  characters  of  the  magistracy.  The  House  of  Commona 
was  not,  however,  turned  from  its  purpose :  a  Committee  waa 
aaufutaiousiy  voted,  and  Sir  William  Curtis  seconded  the  motion. 
To  satisfy  you,  however,  how  little  the  magistrates- knew  of  dm 
inside  of  their  own  prison,  I  shall  enumerate  some  etf<Ae  promi- 
nent defects,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Report,  and  in  the  evidence 
annexed  to  it 

.  The  prison  of  Newgate  was  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred  and 
ten  debtors,  and  three  hundred  and  seventeen  criminal  prisoners* 
Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon,  affirms,  that,  when  the  whole  number  ex- 
ceeded five  hundred,  great  danger  of  infectious  fever  was  to  be 
apprehended,  hr  January,  1814,  three  were  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons  confined  there.1    - 

No  beddmgwas  provided,  and  the  allowance  of  food  to-  the 
prisoners  waa  so  small  as,  without  the  assistance  of  their  friends* 

1  Mfc  Neild  mentions,  that  he  has  been  informed  there  were,  at  one  time, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  debtors,  and  nine  hundred  criminals;  making 
in  all  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  prisoners. 
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to^tte' fc«il^«ifBttieiteft^*«if«><wt^ife.  'HP©  the  de1stiar*ix>iti»4r 
Ooafe  nor  <tftod)ee  tore^ptfaviruKi.'  Garnishees  suffeeedttehe  tsbelft 

demanded  and  exacted.  Among  the  criminal  prisoimrevtbraerwel 
hardly  an  attemptuet  o?aj*tot*<iik&i  5  a»d  thoser*wfeo  Htre>rcoatf]ned 
4bf* <'a*saulf0,  ««^^Wi^^i^^lrt*Xal  litea^,  ware  assocwrted^wi* 
fbeip^jured^^fiiattf  u**it/<>a*d  ■♦  with  ^pew0OBiK3orifibted^  for  >** 
tempts to cot*** afctanmsible  crimes.  -  ^  »u  *,-  •■»-.* 
-'-(The  Jteeperof  ^¥P^te^iifevw'attea«fcirii<ln»e>^ervM5e ;;  and  the 
ortlmtfry  *did  not  x<<Hi«*ter'  the  «ioral*  otf  e*en  thtjnohildren '<wb* 
were*  hi  priedn  a&  being  tender  his  care  «od  ettsfrtlsxi;  •  iffc  etoe 
*a*  -  fatom  /o*  {a/atm  himtofi  tke  siokyHH  ke<got  a  womfag  to  per*- 
firm  afun&ab-  -Tlbere  watt  *os«pBratib**of<HWtyousig  from  the 
olty4h0  cMtdteff  otaiihar <»ex<fpom  the hmideaed? trnattsak  Btye 
of  the  tenderest  year  v'Mit  girl*- of -the-  age?  of  *Bn}'t*raire,  Mai 
thirttfcn>  TOte«ftpe*ed  to  -  the  uricious^otagio^  thai  yed»aiinated 
mall)  jVwrts  <df  tke  prtwm ;  and  drunkenness  premMtdto-aTftiiuna 
axte*H  and  was  ao  common-,  that  unaccompanied  tvilh  riot,*  **- 
Meted*  no  Solace.4  ■      — *> ' 

•  In -the  fb4toww»g  year,  )&15,  I  moted  fbra  Gofrumttee  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  the  Fleet,  King's  Bench,  and  Marstaltfth 
iMswia/a^ahio  to  inquire*  into  the  arrangements  made  fdr  the 
b«t«r  wiawagemet*  of  the-  prisons  of  Newgate,-feo.  The  Ctammit- 
tee  reported,  thM«many  ^oed  arrangements  wane  projected,  aad 
that  some"had  taken  pla«e ;  a  belter  allowaiiceof  food  and  coals 
was  wwde,  and  some  of  theprotaieent  evils  were  reanoeed ;  hut  the 
alattvfitattoii  ofpersows  remained  as  <*efcerrre<  as  before.  Audit 
if  observed  iu  the  Report,  *  *"* 

'*  Tfcatitis  -with  pain-  tke  Committee  hate  learned,  from  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  new  ordinary,  the  condition  of  the  female  -erkfttoal 
prisoner* ;  and  they  hope  that  it  is  not  in  many  primes  in  England 
where  it  can  be  said,  that  swearing  and  drinking  are  among  the 
women  prisoners  the  prominent  enb;  that  they  stupify  thetnsehres 
to  get  rid  of  atl  reflection ;  •  that  they  have  ceased  to  have  airy  con- 
sciousness of  sex ;  and,  that  they  seem  to  be  unsexed  when  they 
come  into  the  gaol."* 

•  This  disgusting  and  painful,  but  tme  picture  of  the '  condition  of 
the  female  prisoners,  1  have  selected  from  thereat  of  this  valuable 
and  right-hearted  testimony,  in  ofddr  to  beg'-yMr  attention  to*'lfrie 
circemstance  j  namely,  that  the  tried  andnndricd  were  all  mixed  to* 
gather,  ami  that  it  baa*  happened  to  y oongi  medeat^  and  innocent 

S'ris  to  be  detained  in  this  dreadful  assemblage  for  *rteia  bdftfe 
eyolrtamed  their  discharge  by  an  acquittal  of  a  jury.   To  remedy 

^Gemams*ll4wandB*idtttC6yl814. 
f    ?  Cemmonsf  JUpuft^ieift  1 
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tfcferexhnaMtrfdged  etil,  it  was  senwrtimee  the  practartoida** 
tbefae  victims  in  tb*  hospital,  amid  the  diseased  audi  the  <dying*<in 
efder  to  save  them  froos^b*^  moral  infection  ts»tpse«ajied,aa»e*g 
tbeir*companioauisi  'pfison,*    •«  r     .1 /- n  ..      ?  i  caiefo 

^  VSRhenoxt  staNasen^of  thncojiditioa  of  »Nei«ge^,i*rtonbe/fo«jnd 
mrthe:&ficood  Police  Hepotfcofctbe  last«essiotti*4uid  Mr*  Jtaindsjt* 
wfco^vea  this  vtdeaide^idetve^  era 

as  fully  qualified  to  speak  comedy,  upon.the  subject,  he  httftag 
£lMrtheeffice^f.flBdir^teiff' fef^ttVee^eai^i  i.Yo*  wall* judge 
irtxn  bit  aeaontit  also  tf  UieoaeffCmwdiagr the ptis(Wfwrd/W«flithe 
*»ly  defect  of  the  prison;  and  jam  iwisl  iwrt  ferget,rthafc*he<pa«eigs 
jfrhisevtdeocerto  whioh  liefer  yotvisatnopytofta. Report  wbieb 


hfc  aatde  effntally  4o  dienheri§»?4utd  that  it  bears  thtsdate  of  1S*& 
tEUs  valuable  witness*  speaks  with  becoming  hevon<of  <tfan  rem<mkr 
vide  cwrmpti<mofthe<fncfopQiitQ»p*iwn:  <i   >v 

•.  "  'The  o^seriminal*  visiting  of  the  prison  .of  Newgate  hyneil 
perfeons,  whether  au»le<  orfemtb,  who  claim  .aBjrelstiwahip.wilb 
the  prisoners,  is  altogether  opposed  to'thertmorai  jn»piw£me£fc*f 
those  who  are  confined,  and  to  the  due  regulation  *f  rtheriiatefjpr. 
TliefeDbwMgaeasoBs  may  serve  to  show,  that  im  opinion  it-  well 
fouadecL  -  >     .  r     » 

'"  First  One  object  W  confinement  is  the  wfcbdiawke  *e 
erimael  fot  a  time  from  me  co*ipank>asf of  hi*fe«^ 
tfaem  tba  evil  jconwee  to  which  hohaa«heen4uia^8|ied9in4)riefvtha^ 
ky  such  ^retirement,  leisure-  and  oppoitnoitp<fl»ay  be  afforded,  far 
ait  abefataon  of  conduct.  Upe**be  pi^seat  aysis aj^he^we^Mas 
•with  the  same  compeaioOe,  talks  lhe.saaaeiaiig^e^riandl^e]ip^ 
the  same  vices  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in t the  world..  So 
ftli  tberteforsvas  the.  drauioal:  is  concerned,  he  temejn*  *fca  same 
jehftiaeter  feuUv  Nor  is  the  genejal^aggffef^e,i^€imeihwsaqe4hr 
hhcattimmmb  since  it  can  be  proved,  thf^Jmn*the  foctitfyuef 
intercourse  which  subsist*  betonm-  tke<  intmion  .and  •esfiemeasqf 
J&wgttie,  some  of  the  worst  and^-most ertemfae  bm^rmJtoit 
been  plotted  in  that  prison.  Forged*note*  hatv&  been)  both  jfcfc** 
catedmd  passed  there?  and  coimn%Msdf  ha*<bem  tcmmuLwi 
within  its  walls.  .  •    .:  ■    .  :■  -> 

•*■  *'$ecej*%<  The>  introdittction  of  e^itnous^oityaad  their 
**dinary  use  tfavengb  t^etprisoavisiiae^jke^le  u^aonihe  present  spa* 
£em.  The  fact  is  aotofkmsv  that,  in  >  spite  .ef  t*ibhe  ecta-of  pantta* 
moots,  and  the  segutalaeaaof  the  court  of  aldermen,  spivttoans*  fc- 
qtwrs  may  be  protmred  by  <all  the  ^msctiessy  not  .eHcasHin^^bejae 
binder  sautenoe  of  death,  who  aie  freqnentlei  under  ;thn  eenaiblfrrtQ- 
iluence  df  liquor  (though  not  in  a  state  of  intoxication)  irom  the 
time  of  the  report  coming  down  to  the  period  of  their  execution* 
A  search  of  visitors,  particularly  of  females*  ia  indead.yaataasad  to 
be  made  by  the  turnkeys ;  but  whoever  has  had  an  opportunity 
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jt4m  'Oiw  m-wfai«b*tbis  betane,7fiMiett  be  slaaiMtfj 
thttt  it  ttilktle  eleeofaan  a  matter  of  form*    A  trifling  bqbe  wilj 
purchase  the  right  of  passing  without  too  strict  aefr  linquiiy  ;»«  eadfc 
ahhoisg^gcoiwictioas  bavBiio^tasfeatulf^iaifeftf^^ 
onsryiqg^ipmriatorherpristP,  mctucmes  a^4*uahy<iply.  those? 
in  twbich  a  pmper;uax!aa*taadiett^ha*iiiot4M^ 
fcMta^samb^eioffeiidera^aafa1  tbapmoUce^oegi^owfatedlyjWi 
vail  to*  very-targe  efttenti  nor  wtU'itfce  possible  toipreveot  it,  w 
kug>  as* the  erase rained' iaflaa  oft  visitor*  it  peaqattab<j    >-.*    .  urn* 
•iirt (Thirdly*.  rTht.«  principal  evil*  cf^inpsy  uibioajiie  ^ofesetfucst 
nawtbo  presto*  ayvtemttof  visiting!,  is  4ht»  eenslajitiantroduciiov 
kto  Ili6pri9«.ofithetoostproflif»leaod  aba*doned;fe»*ie*;wbo 
are  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.    A  womasi'hasioaiy  toiseutt 
heaatlf*  to  bt*tha  wife  of  a  pwsoaery  and  although  sba^msa/  be  Jrtfell 
knewaaaaja  common  strtetwwalker  by.  every  turnkey;  she  muatjpaatc 
dm-  is  admitted  without    farther   inquiry^*  In  thitijwinJievesy 
man  tin- Newgate  iaivieked  by  lany'ttoniait  who  chofste>te<<inejitif» 
fei*hint;*and  the  .mere  mention  of  his  name  is  in  theusameivsey 
pciiasmd  to  pan  all  those  women  wfco  oboese  4o  apply  for  adfc 
iniflBiomfor  the /purposes  of  genanaiprostatution*  *<Itmfcajid)y«ce** 
sary  to  enter  .into  any  detail  of  the  consequences  of  etscb  a;*yate0% 
nor  to  adveiitto  this  {post  tosses  which  mart  ib»*e  been -observed 
in  ©pert  daylight*,  by<every  one  who  has  -been  much  iotthehabfrdf 
freqaenting  the  prisow.  -  But  this  is  nor  ail,  nepperfaapa&awosttj 
Ifris  certain*  that  fisaaaies  wnt  not  aaaiaded  H  the  tiaaa  -of  >  looking 
up>  the*  prison  for  the  night  ;<  hot  every*  woman,  *wb*  xhqp*e*tojm»< 
man*  thaough  the  night,  may  do  so  -ape*  <tbe*smaH  vfcaoof  one 


shilling  being  paid  far  this  perafesk*)*  This  perquisite^  $bm 
turnkeys  is- technically  >  called  lht<  bad  money,  and  is -divided  be- 
tween them.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  horrid 
proftigany  and  todeoenoy  attending  such  a  system  ae  this,  in  swards, 
eaohf  eaateinieg'sevaraLtbedsy  most'of  which  are  not  separated  from 
each  other  eveaebyia  single  «ucftaiti«  Nor  is  there*  perhaps,.  *0? 
circumstance  whmh  eella  mete  loudly  -  for  reform  ct»d  coinecpon 
than  this,  nor  one  which  mote  -clearly  marka  the  evil  of  iadisa&mir 
nate*  female  visiting;  since*  whatever  rules  maybe?  made,  .which 
ate  intended  to  be  obligatory  either  on  the  keeper  or  the  turnkeys, 
the  pmctfca  of  ^siting;  on  the  part  of  the  fern  aleak  geoe**l,caa 
ia»ana>eiaa4>jaaaditairagulalian  so*  long  aa  it  is.  paraotiadt  to  exist 
atialii-:  Ifeiiti  ialteiwtioo- avere-onee  to  take  place  mtbip  pactkoulai, 
aadAnibe  eatetkwpda  witfc  fitnmeta,  incalculable  ieiprpiementnin 
themncknio*  of  tbe^pmon^aad  Ibe* character  of  the  prisoners  40aU 
nht  failtto  »be  tbo»raaalt.  At  pttstftljilAt  depravity  of  ihetneiro* 
poikon  pcimh,i*  pr*ombimk>  fTbetcasat  a&>  venereal  diteaee,.aU" 
^isjwi>s^i<aiwaiw^ttaufrmaryytu'^^H>ntbe>  greater*  part,,  if  not*  j 
*u~*ether,  contracted  in  (it  prison;  and,  in  short,  a  more  deplor- 
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attentate  e<  society  o«*wrtbe  iimgkedth^ 
qu«DtupoDLthe.Knlkenaed  totefcoarBQ.wbich  8ub«i»t9  btitween  the 
pmen  aadjanabhW'  /  >  '      t,:-. -,  .    .•  ^\  ■■■        •  ». 

\Mi«  Feeder  wws<ai»j&djby  the  Committed  if  he  ever  complained 
to>the  keeper  o£.JNewgete  <rf  JhneWtecaiett  ef*  wenien  inthe  pnseav 
aiteritbe/leck-upbeewi.  Hftanawendy' :thrt.  he»hnd  done  so  fret 
a*atitfty  ;  an«t /abet,  Mr.  fitaeuajan  denied  any  ikaeivledge  -o&.the 
faeU-.  The  *qtneas. bae\<no  doubt/,  of  the.tnrth.  oC  the  etatemea*.? 
and  it  had  beW>repent£dly!leU*him  btfiorirointtk  abee*  lo:he  em* 
cutmb  •«  Jwicentiasraoniof  <  ibis  evideiee,  4  declare*  that  I  entertain 
ne\jdoeirt>.£iottxtheivariamB  oommanieatftoiui  -that  haee  heen*inad)a 
U»(jae9  abet  the  lofaMauefltangea?  detailed  by  Mn  Boiader  were  »«rf 


Jfefetc  I  i<refc*.  to*  thei*akmtiaae,nafl  iaqmeeinenar  that  save 
taheo  plaoe  iniJSewgete  since  Sir  Siebard  Phillip*  firet  published 
bis  ■  Letter,  *«nd  the  i  attention  « of  Parliament  was  directed  to  the 
snbjeetibyithe  present  Load  Auckland,  I.  wiah.to  >dnaw your«t* 
tension ee-dhai-conditioniof  that.priaoa  mMa.fi.  1&17,  iae?en-  years 
after  the  Conpnon  GonnciL  jwssedieundry  resolution*  leceaentcndi- 
Hi#jaeionsomeasnree.of  iaaproveeaeot;  end  awo  years  aftac  4he 
debtors  Jiad  been  moved  to  theia  newiprison,  which,  aeoordiag  to  year 
magistrates,  and  jtepresnnftalives,  me*  the  gneat  aVsieVrasnm/and 
wbickefent  in  itself  would  remedy  aU  4be,  objections  which  <wera 
mmde<toiahear  modd^ef  naenagiag * iheir  prisons*  I  do  not  ksww 
vtbeae  1  can  find  a.  necei defeated  aoooent  then.it  caatateed  in  the 
eiadence  Igave  before  abc  Police;  tiaeiniitowla^  year ;  *n<s,*awegb 
it  he  already  heaereibe  pesfrate,  I  reprim.-it  here,  that  ye^nay  have 
th*  progress  of  the  imerovesaen*  in  Newgate;  and  when  I  show 
yew,  lebieh  I  shall  sbectly.d<v  its  pretent  state*, yon  may  be  able 
clearly  to  see  what  yet  remains  to  be  done*  . 

M  i  wist  4o<state<tO' the  GooMnkten  the  result  of  the  observa- 
tions that  1  have  :had  an  opportunity  o£  making  upon  the  general 
subject  of  die  Police  <of  die  metropolis;,  and,  in  orde*  to.  en  able 
to  apeak  pietsselyt.iipen.  the  QendHsauriof  the  different  prisons  jef 
London,  1  have  lately  minutely  eeajsiined  them  in  -detail* 

"Xviaitedi  Newgale  in  the  .beginning  of  the.  .month  of  Man, 
18 17*.  and  went  rotMjdvfiwt,  the  female,  aide  »of  the  Prison,  i. 
had  been  these  a  few. wetka before*,  ajid  iouodiitt-ns  usual,  in  the 
meet  degmdediasai  afflicting, state*  I khm  wemen  were,  then  aniecr 
altogether,  yoaug  and  phi*,  the  ynaag  beginner  >wflh  thejoldtteft 
feeder  ^<the  girl  sec  Abe  Area  offence*  wwfa.  the-haedened  end  dfuaken 
prtetitntcy.aaBvtried  witktbeattilned^eheieentiaedi  with*  the.  earn* 
deemed;  the  ttaospofto.  with '-.those*  under  santenee.of  ideath?  all 
weee.  caewded  together,  iavione  proeatKiUMa  aasemblage,  noisy, 
idle*  andfpeefligaaaa  dawaneeuent  thnianwrinjpjM 
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*  and  begging  at  the  bare  of  the  prison,  with  spoons  attached  to  the 
ends  of  sticks. 

"  Id  little  more  than  one  fortnight  the  whole  scene  was  changed, 
through  the  humane  and  philanthropic  exertion  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the 
wife  of  a  banker  in*  the  city,  assisted  by  others  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  it  is  but  justice  to   add,  seconded  by  the  Lorf 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  of  London.    In  the  first  yard  I 
visited  were  seventy-eight  women,  fines  and  transports  together ; 
the  fines  being  persons  under  sentence  of  imprisonmfnt  for  short 
terms ;  sixty-five  of  these  were  employed  in  needle-work,  which 
had  been  procured  for  them  :  there  were  also  with  these  women  so* 
venteen  children.      Of  die  seventy-eight,  sixty-four  were  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  and  fourteen  for  short  terms  of  impri* 
sonment ;  twenty-two  of  diem  slept  in  one  room,  which  was  only 
twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen.     In  one  fortnight,  the  work  done  was 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  shirts,  and  sixty-four  shifts,  fifty-nine 
aprons,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pinbefores.    The  women  were 
divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  they  earned,  on  an  average,  about 
three-pence  a  day  each  individual :  part  of  which  is  weekly  paid, 
and  part  set  aside,  to  be  paid  on  leaving  the  prison :  the  materials 
for  work  were  given  in  this  instance ;  but,  if  they  were  to  be  paid 
for,  would  cost  about  two-pence  in  the  shilling.    Among  these 
seventy-eight  persons  were  six  old  women,  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  four  of  whom  were  capital  convicts  for  coining.  The 
appearance  of  this  part  of  the  prison  is  also  greatly  changed;  it 
had  been  newly  painted  and  fitted  up,  and  a  work-room  set  apart 
for  the  matron.     On  the  walls  hung  the.  rules,  which  I  subjoin. 

«  RULES. 
"  First.  That  a  matron  be  appointed  for  the  general  superintendr 
ence  of  the  women. 

"  Second.  That  the  women  be  engaged  in  tfeedle~werk,  knitting, 
or  any  other  suitable  employment. 

"  Third.  That  there  be  no  begging,  swearing,  gaming,  card* 
playing,  quarrelling,  or  immoral  conversation :  that  all  novels,  play^ 
and  other  improper  books  be  excluded,  and  that  all  bad  words  be 
avoided  :  and  any  default  in  these  particulars  be  reported  to  the 
matron. 

«  Fourth.  That  there  be  a  yard-keeper  chosen  from  amongpt 
the  women,  to  inform  them  when  their  friends  come;  to  see  that 
they  leave  their  work  with  a  mooitor  when  they  go  to  the  grating; 
and  that  they  do  not  spend  any  time  there  except  with  their  friends  I 
if  any  woman  be  found  disobedient,  in  these  respects  the  yardr 
keeper  is  to  report  die  case  to  the  matron. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  women  be  divided  into  classes  of  not  man 
than  twelve,  and  that  a  monitor  be  appointed  tq  each  class.         .„* 
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"  Sixth.  That  die  monitors  be  chosen  from  amongst  die  most 
orderly  of  the  women,  that  cap  read,  to  superintend  the  work  and 
conduct  of  the  others. 

"  Seventh.  That  the  monitors  not  only  overlook  the  women- in 
their  own  classes,  but,  if  they  observe  any  others  disobeying  the 
Rules,  that  they  inform  the  monitor  of  the  class  to  which  such 
persons  may  belong,  who  is  immediately  to  report  to  the  matron, 
and  the  deviations  to  be  set  down  on  a  slate. 

* "  Eighth.  That  if  any  monitor  be  found  breaking  the  Rules, 
she  be  dismissed  from  her  office,  and  the  most  suitable  in .  the 
class  selected  to  take  her  place. 

"  Ninth.  That  the  monitors  be  particularly  careful  to  see  that 
the  women  come  with  clean  hands  and  face  to  their  work,  and  that 
they  are  quiet  during  their  employment. 

"  Tenth.  That  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  women  collect  in  the  work-room  to  hear  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read  by  one  of  the  visitors  or  the  matron ;  and  that  the 
monitors  afterwards  conduct  the  classes  from  thence  to  their  re- 
spective wards  in  an  .orderly  maimer. 

"  Eleventh.  That  the  women  be  again  collected  for  reading  at 
six  o  clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  work  shall  be  given  in  charge 
to  the  matron  by  the  monitors. 

u  Twelfth.  That  the  matron  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  women,  and  of  their  conduct.* 

"No  stranger  has  here  admission  without  special  leave,  and  a 
check  has  been  put  to  the  entrance  of  the  men  prisoners,  who  were 
employed  as  workmen,  and  who  used  to  have  a  free  and  almost  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  females.  Though  this  part  of  the 
prison  is,  however,  much  improved,  yet  there  is  still  no  separate 
place  for  washing  and  cooking,  and  the  sewers  are  very  offensive. 
There  are  yet  no  proper  means  for  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  prisoners:  but  the  change  in  their  appearance  was  most 
striking :  the  bold,  hardened  look  of  guilt  was  gone ;  the  impu- 
dent system  of  begging  had  ceased ;  all  were  busy  and  cheerful, 
and  all  at  least  looked  contented  and  happy.  I  asked,  in  all  the 
rooms  of  the  prisoners,  if  they  preferred  occupation  to  idleness, 
and  if  they  approved  of  the  change?  The  answer  was  unanimously" 
'  Yes ;'  and  several,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  said,  '  If  we  had  had 
any  means  of  gaining  our  bread  we  should  not  have  been  here.' 

"  In  the  other  yard,  this  excellent  system  had  not  been  adopted. 
There  were  in  it  twenty-five  women  and  six  children,  eleven  being 
for  trial,  and  fourteen  tried ;  eight  of  whom  were  transports,  and 
six  lines.  Here  also  was  the  school,  which  was  attended  by  fifteen 
children  and  twelve  young  women.  In  the  long  room  ou  this  side 
(which  is  of  a  dimension  entirely  unequal  to  contain  them);  seventy 
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women,  have  lately  slept ;  indeed  the  number  mi  females  was  at 
this  period  so  great  in  the  prison,  as  to  create  some  apprehension  of 
disease  breaking  out  among  them.  In  the  school  were  thirty-throe 
hoys,  the  youngest  of  which  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  eldest  about 
fifteen  years  of  age*:  of  the  thirty-three,  eight  were  untried.  These 
boys  were  employed  in  school  about  five  hours;  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  there  being  no  work,  was  passed  in  idleness. 

"  In  the  first  yard,  north  side,  were  thirty-two  prisoners,  twenty* 
one  capital  convicts  and  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life, 
eleven  for  seven  years.  The  friends  of  the  prisoners  are  admitted 
to  the  grating  from  nine  o'clock  iu  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  their  .wives  admitted  into  the  yard  on  application:  this 
permission  is  given  in  turn.  Beer,  or  porter,  is  allowed  to  be  sent 
for  from  one  to  two,  and  from  seven  to  eight ;  and  each  prisoner 
may  send  at  a  time  for  about  one  pot.  I  mention  these  regulations 
here,  as  they  apply  generally  to  the  men's  side  of  the  prison. 

"  In  the  third  yard,  north  side,  were  eighteen  prisoners,  alt 
transports  for  seven  years :  one  of  them,  a  boy  fifteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  in  Newgate  three  times. 

"  The  chapel-yard  contained  thirty~six  fines,  sentenced  from 
two  years  tp  six  months  imprisonment :  no  work,  and  the  whole 
day  spent  in  idleness,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  a  separate  apart- 
ment, the  conspirators  were  confined  together,  being  Brock, 
Vaughan,  Pelham,  and  Power:  some  of  them  had  been  uade* 
sentence  for  seven  or  eight  months. 

"  In  another  yard  were  seventy-two  prisoners,  thirty-five  of 
whom  had  been  tried,  and  thirty-seven  were  untried ;  of  the  tried, 
three  were  transports  for  life,  four  for  fourteen  years,  and  three  fines 
for  short  imprisonment,  one  for  little  more  than  one  month :  of  the 
untried,  two  were  for  murder,  and  several  for  housebreaking  and 
highway  robbery  ;  one  of  these  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age;  who  bad  been  in  Newgate  tea  times* 

"  In  the  transport  yard  were  thirty-three  prisoners,  via.  four  for 
life  ;  two  for  fourteen  years ;  two,  judgment  respited  5  two,  month's 
fine ;  and  the  remainder  for  seven  years. 

"  In  the  condemned  yard  were  thirteen  under  sentence,  besides 
twelve  in  the  infirmary ;  one  of  these  last  was  in  a  strong  paroxysm 
of  mania  when  I  saw  him  :  he  was  chained  down,  aud  was  repre- 
sented as  noisy  and  furious  in  the  night.  In  this  state  he  had  been 
above  a  month :  he  had  been  also  in  Newgate  before,  and  was 
known  to  be  deranged. 

"  In  Newgate  were,  on  the  day  I  visited  it,  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  men  aud  boys,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  women,  and 
twenty-six  children. 
u  Having  thus  given  the  Committee  a  general  account  of  the 
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state  of  Newgate  in  the  begitming  of  the  Irfst  inonth9  I  wish  to 
point  oat  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  defects  of  the  establish- 
ment. First,  in  the  construction  of  the  prison,  there  are  no  means 
provided  for  a  constant  or  even  occasional  inspection,  so  that  the 
prisoners  pasa  the  greater  part  of  their  time  out  of  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  keeper  or  his  turnkeys.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Newman,  the  late  keeper,  is  an  honest,  humane,  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  the  city ;  but  the  delects  of 
the  prison  are  to  be  found  in  the  system,  and  not  m  the  conduct  of 
the  person  at  the  head  of  it :  tilt  that  system  be  changed,  no  new 
keeper  can  materially  change  the  character,  or  remedy  the  evils  of 
Newgate. 

"  Since  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  their 
last  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  prison,  many  alterations  and 
improvements  have  taken  place;  but  the  radical  defect  still  remains, 
and  that  is  want  of  room.  Hence  arises  the  absence  of  classifica- 
tion, the  perpetual  idleness  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  crowding  to- 
gether in  one  promiscuous  society  of  offenders  in  different  stages 
and  degrees  of  criminality.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  objected  to  a  system  which  prevailed  in  the  prison,  by 
winch  criminals,  as  well  as  accused,  were  enabled,  if  they  had 
money  in  their  pockets,  to  purchase  apartments  of  superior  acco- 
modation :  that  practice  is  now  abolished ;  but  at  present  another 
evil  has  arisen,  namely,  there  being  no  place  in  which  persons  who 
are  committed  under  sentence,  or  lor  misdemeanours,  or  for  want  of 
bail,  can  be  separated  from  offenders,  whose  crimes  are  of  a  more 
serious  character.  Mr.  Butt,  when  confined  recently  for  want  of 
bail,  occupied  a  room  in  whiih  were  five  other  persons,  two  of 
them  committed  by  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  one  for  per- 
jury, and  two  transports.  I  cannot  help  considering  this  arrange- 
ment as  confounding  all  notions  of  crime,  and  all  measure  of  jus* 
tice.  When  the  offences  are  different,  the  intermixture  of  crimi- 
nals is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  punishment ;  and  to  shut  up  a  • 
person  under  accusation  of  publishing  a  libel,  in  the  same  room 
with  transports  and  felons,  is  moat  unwarrantable.  There  ought 
to  be  separate  apartments  in  the  prison,  where  persons  might 
be  placed,  at  the  direction  of  the  sheriffs,  or  visiting  aldermen  of 
the  city,  who,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  offences,  or  from  their 
situation  in  life,  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  persons  of  another 
description  and  character.  Even  if  the  person  has  been  tried  and 
convicted,  it  is  not  true  that  crime  levels  all  distinctions;  and  a 
well-educated  clerk,  who  has  defrauded  his  master,  or  one  who  has 
been  bred  in  different  habits,  and  accustomed  to  other  society, 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  yard  with  common  thieves,  with  con- 
victed housebreakers  and  pickpockets.    I  have  seen  muny  interest- 
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itog  young  men  in  this  dreadful  situation ;  and  have,  through  thfe 
kindness  and  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  rescued  several 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  condemned  them  to  the 
Hulks ;  yet  still  they  had  been  long  enough  in  their  prison,  asso- 
ciated with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  criminals,  with  convicts  of 
all  ages  and  characters,  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  but  that, 
with  the  obliteration  of  all  sense  of  self-respect,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a  situation,  their  morals  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed :  and  though  distress,  or  the  seduction  of  others,  might  have 
led  them  to  the  commission  of  this  their  first  offence,  yet  the  so- 
ciety they  were  driven  to  live  in,  the  language  they  daily  heard,  and 
the  lessons  that  were  taught  in  this  academy,  must  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  tnrn  them  into  the  world  hardened  and  accomplished  in 
the  ways  of  vice  and  crime. 

"  There  is  another  evil  in  Newgate ;  one,  to  my  mind,  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,-  namely,  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells.  At 
present,  they  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  will,  with  great  inconve- 
nience, contain  forty-five  persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  in  each  cell. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  J  8 17,  there  were  eighty-eight  persons 
condemned  to  death  in  Newgate,  of  which  five  had  been  sentenced  in 
the  July  preceding,  four  in  September,  and  twenty-nine  in  Octobfer. 
The  evil  of  this  assemblage  of  persons  is  the  enjtire  absence  of  all 
moral  or  religious  feeling.  The  greater  part  of  the  criminals  know, 
that  on  them  the  sentence  of  the  law  will  not  be  executed ;  while 
those,  whose  fate  is  certain,  or  who  doubt  what  the  event  may  be, 
are  compelled  to  associate  and  live  with  the  rest,  lessening  the  en- 
nui and  despair  of  the  situation  by  unbecoming  merriment,  or. 
seeking  relief  in  the  constant  application  of  intoxicating  stimulants. 
I  saw  Cash  man,  a  few  hours  before  his  execution,  smoking  and 
drinking  with  die  utmost  unconcern  and  indifference.  Nor  indeed 
is  this  all :  supposing  the  prisoners  of  two  sessions  are  under  sen- 
tence, one  reported  and  the  other  not,  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween those  who  are  to  beexecuted  and  those  who  are  unreported  ; 
the  latter  are  gay,  and  even  joyous,  while  the  former  pass  the  few 
hours  to  remain  to  them  in  a  feverish  dream,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
ordinary  are  too  often  exerted  in  vain,  to  direct  their  thoughts 
from  the  present  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  future. 

u  I  have- witnessed  many  instances,  where  this  union  of  prisoners, 
in  different  stages  of  punishment,  has  produced  the  most  distressing 
effects.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  who  was  executed  some 
weeks  brick  for  robbing  a  house,  counteracted  by  his  conversation, 
and  by  the  jest  he  made  of  all  religious  feelings,  the  labor  of  Dr. 
Cotton  to  produce  repentance  and  remorse  among  the  prisoners  in 
the  cells;  and  he  died  as  he  lived,  hardened  and  unrepenting.  He 
sent  to  me  the  day  before  his  execution  ;  and  when  1  saw  him  he 
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maintained  the  innocence  of  the  woman  convicted  with  him,  as- 
serting, that  not  Flicker,  but  a  boy  concealed,  opened  the  door  and 
let  him  into  the  house.  When  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned,  thereby  to  save  the  woman's  life,  he  de- 
clined complying  without  a  promise  of  pardon.  I  urged,  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  the  crime  of  suffering  an  innocent  woman  to 
be  executed  to  screen  criminal  accomplices ;  but  it  was  all  to  no 
effect,  and  he  suffered,  maintaining  to  the  last  the  same  story. 
With  him  was  executed  a  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  fears  and  remorse  Kelly  was  constantly  ridiculing.  These 
incidents  are  but  too  common ;  and,  among  the  manifold  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  Newgate,  which  is  so  discreditable  to  the 
metropolis,  I  think  the  state  of  the- condemned  cells  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

i  "  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  new  keeper,  Mr. 
Brown,  has  commenced  a  system  of  reform,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  prison,  which,  as  it  is  much  wanted,  will,  if  perse- 
vered in,  produce  the  most  salutary  results*  The  Committee  will 
learn  with  surprise,  that  as  yet  no  regulations  or  rules  have  been 
made  by  the  city  magistrates  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 
Mr.  Brown  has,  however,  of  his  own  authority,  made  several 
which  I  highly  approve ;  and  he  has  constructed  a  book  for  the  en- 
tering of  the  names,  commitments,  and  convictions,  with  the  dates 
of  the  same,  which  heretofore  did  not  exist.  He  is  endeavouring 
to  check  the  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in  the  management  of  the 
prison :  among  these  abuses  the  sale  of  offices  has  been  the  most 
serious ;  and  1  have  been  informed,  that  the  place  of  wardsman 
to  the  different  wards  has  been  often  purchased,  not  of  Mr.  New- 
man, who  was  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  but  of  the  turnkeys. 
1  know  an  individual  who  told  me,  that  he  offered  fifty  guineas  for 
one  of  those  situations,  and  was  refused,  no  doubt  because  a  bet- 
ter price  was  got.  The  introduction  of  spirits  still  continues,  and, 
till  the  admission  of  strangers  is  better  regulated,  will  never  be 
wholly  prevented. 

-  "  The  admission  of  women  into  the  condemned  cells  has  led  to 
great  abuses.  And  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  city 
magistrates  will  never  again  permit  a  transport  to  act  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  surgeon  in  the  hospital,  which  was  the  case  for  several 
years,  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hill,  a  hair-dresser,  and  who 
has  been  recently  discharged,  filled  that  situation.  As  a  medical 
assistant  he  must  have  been  worse  than  useless.  But  1  object  to 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  any  office  of  trust  in  a  prison,  and 
I  am  sure  a  minute  examination  of  the  consequences  of  the  ap- 
pointment alluded  to,  would  prevent,  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
evil* 
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«  But  T  wish  to  impress  strongly  on  the  Committee,  (hat  New* 
gate  is  much  too  small  for  its  tenants :  it  is  ill-arranged,  and  ill- 
constructed  ;  and  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  construct,  without  delay,  another  prison :  till  tms  is  done 
the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of  classification  will  constantly  occur; 
and  it  may  again  happen  that  an  individual,  of  good  birth  and  edt** 
cation,  accused  of  a  fraud,  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  same  bed 
with  a  murderer  and  housebreaker ;  or  that  a  reputable  merchant, 
who  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  should 
be  associated  with  characters  of  such  hardened  guilt,  as  should 
daily  and  hourly  insult  him  with  impunity,  when  he  in  hit  affliction 
tried  to  peruse  the  Bible,  which  is  placed  in  each  room.  This  » 
an  evil  of  constant  occurrence ;  and  those  whose  consciences  are 
not  yet  hardened  against  remorse,  when  seeking  consolation,  which 
in  such  circumstances  religion  can  alone  give,  meet  with  the  scorn 
and  reproafches  of  their  criminal  associates* 

"  There  is  another  practice,  which  produces  very  bad  effects* 
viz.  the  police  officers  sending  prisoners  to  Newgate  at  a  late 'hour 
of  the  nigbt;  at  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  b'cloek.  There  can  be 
no  necessity  for  this:  nine  persons  out  of  ten,  probably,  are  fall? 
committed  at  an  early  hour,  and  are  left  drinking  at  the  different 
public  houses  till  the  hours  above  mentioned.  Unless  there  be  a 
special  occasion,  no  prisoner  ought  to  be  sent  to  Newgate  after 
sun-set ;  the  gaoler  then  would  have  time  to  examine  into  his  cha- 
racter and  condition,  and  to  make  arrangements  which  might  be 
suitable  for  his  confinement. 

"  That  Newgate  is  too  small  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  The 
prisoners  can  neither  be  treated  as  they  ought,  nor  classed  as  is  ne- 
cessary ;  if  not  for  security,  at  least  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  cri- 
minal contagion.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  most  advisable  plan 
would  be  to  construct  another  prison  for  untried  offenders,  and  to 
keep  Newgate  as  it  at  present  exists,  for  those  who  have  been  coo* 
victed :  the  untried  should  be  separated  from  the  convicted. 

u  I  wish  also  to  impress  on  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  use  of  irons  to  those,  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der or  felony ;  and  that  they  should  never  be  used  on  the  untried, 
except  after  an  attempt  to  escape,  or  for  the  purposes  of  punish* 
ment :  to  be  ironed  should  be  the  punishment  of  guilt,  not  of  cri- 
minal accusation.  Besides,  a  new  arrangement  could  tben  take 
place  in  respect  of  those  under  sentence  of  death.  It  would  no 
longer  be  considered  as  necessary  to  place  a  little  boy,  only  thir* 
teen  years  of  age,  m  the  condemned  cells  with  two  men  convicts, 
and  the  ordinary  might  escape  the  censure  of  the  visiting  magistrates 
for  having  interfered  to  save  an  unfortunate  boy,  by  placing  him  iq 
*k<*  school,  from  a  farther  corruption  of  character,  which  must 
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have  resulted  from  bis  being  in  the  yard  with  the  condemned  fe- 
lons. Mr.  Cotton^  the  ordinary,  has  never  used  any  authority  in 
.  the  prison,  but  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  system  established  there, 
and  to  lessen,  as  much  as  in  his  power,  the  effects  of  that  mischie- 
vous intermixture  of  all  ages  and  crimes.  I  have  scarcely  ever 
been  to  Newgate  but  I  have  found  him  visiting  the  afflicted,  and 
consoling  the  unfortunate;  and,  if  he  has  stepped  beyond  the  strict 
line  of  his  official  duty,  in  extending  his  aid  beyond  the  performing 
the  services  of  his  religion,  he  has  done  so  for  the  best  of  purposes, 
and  to  my  mind  has  used  the  wisest  means ;  and  to  lessen  that  au- 
thority would,  in  my  opinion,  deprive  the  criminals  of  one  of  their 
best  securities  against  the  abuses  of  power.  As  Newgate  now  is, 
it  as  not  only  the  receptacle  of  criminals,  but  a  school  of  crime. 
Robberies  are  here  planned ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  notorious  cha- 
racter, recently  sent  to  the  Hulks,  and  who  possessed  money,  used 
to  entertain  within  the  walls  the  most  noted  thieves  in  London ; 
and  enticing  a  young  man  into  their  society,  who  was  there  for  de- 
frauding his  employers,  attempted  to  seduce  him  to  the  betrayal  of 
the  transactions  and  correspondence  of  the  house  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  He  was  offered  his  share  of  the  booty  to  be  so  got* 
The  temptation  was  resisted;  but  I  mention  the  story  in  illustration 
of  the  evils  stated  to  arise  out  of  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  place  in  the  metropolis  where  more  crimes  are 
projected,  or  where  stolen  property  is  more  secreted,  than  in  New-' 
gate.  I  think  the  prison,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a 
bad  police,  and  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
increase  of  crimes/' 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  the  state  of  Newgate  in  May  1817, 
I  refer  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  city  of  London.  You  will 
recollect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  letter  of  the  sheriff,  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  was  dated  September  16,  1808;  and  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Newman1  the  Grand  Juries  have  reported  against 
the  sufficiency  of  the  prison  during  the  whole  time  he  has  known  it 
(being  a  period  of  many  years).  Well,  then,  with  these  statements 
on  the  part  of  their  own  officer,  and  the  presentment  of  the  various 
juries,  directed  so  to  act  by  the  3 1  st  Geo.  HI.  (and  let  it  it  be  added, 
with  the  positive  personal  knowledge  of  every  magistrate,  it  being 
the  duty  of  all,  in  their  respective  turns,  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
prison);  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  must  have  been  eye-witnesses 
to  the  misery,  poverty,  overcrowding,  want  of  food,  air,  bedding, 
clothing,  employment,  classification,  and  moral  discipline  of  the 
prisoners.  These  things  lay  on  the  surface ;  but,  if  the  smallest 
examination  had  taken  place,  or  one  of  the  least  of  their  various 

1  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1814. 
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duties  had  been  performed,  all  the  facts  that  are  contained  in  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committees  wouM 
have  been  made  manifest. 

On  the  £  1st  of  June,  1809,  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  the  letter  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips^ 
that  subcommittee  made  a  Report,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
Common  Council  on  the  15th  of  May,  1810,  being  above  ten 
months  after  the  publication  of  complaints  such  as  you  have  seeii 
them  enumerated  in  the  letter  of  that  active  sheriff.  The  report 
of  the  sub-committee  does  credit  to  the  talents  and  humanity  of  its 
authors ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  astonished  at  the 
length  of  time  the  miseries,  thus  eloquently  described,  were  suffered 
to  exist,  Newgate,  by  this  Report,  is  calculated  conveniently  to 
bold  four  hundred  and  ninety  prisoners,  criminals  and  debtors  :  yet, 
in  Mr.  Akerman's  time,  one  thousand  have  been  confined  there. 
In  1789  and  1790,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred :  and  though  there 
is  room  only  for  eighty  female  criminals,  yet  there  have  been  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty.  I  must  here,  however,  observe, 
that  the  deficiencies  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  are  net  even  alluded 
to ;  though  Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon,  expressly  mentions,  not  only  the 
crowded  state  of  the  gaol,  but  the  want  of  proper  bedding  and 
sufficient  clothing.  The  sub-committee  refer,  besides,  to  the 
condition  of  the  prison  of  the  Poultry ;  and  though  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  entered  minutely  into  the  state  of  any  gaol  but  that  of  New- 
gate, yet,  as  illustrative  of  the  general  system  of  neglect,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  extracting  a  few  passages  from  the  Report.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  passed  in  1804,  authorising  the  removal  of  the  pri- 
soners of  the  Poultry  to  Gilt  spur  Street;  and  it  was  certainly  advis- 
able, in  1810,  to  do  something  towards  remedying  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  the  confinement  of  persons  in  the  former  prison,  which  was 
in  such  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition,  as  six  years  before  to 
require  pulling  down. 

"  We  found,"  say  the  sub-committee,  in  1810,  "the  Poultry 
Compter  in  a  most  ruinous  and  deplorable  condition,  and  by  no 
means  a  fit  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  .of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  several  persons  committed  to  take  their  trial  are  here 
confined  till  the  gaol  delivery  at  the  time  of  each  sessions ;  and 
the  keeper  stated,  at  the  last  September  sessions  there  were  fifty 
felons  confined  there.  The  whole  of  the  night  charges  of  the  city 
are  brought  to  this  Compter,  as  well  as  all  the  vagrants ;  Giltspnr 
Street  Compter  being  at  this  time  appropriated  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  debtors  belonging  to  the  two  compters  ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  confinement,  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  felons,  there  being  one  yard  only  to  the 
whole  prison,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  descrip- 
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tions,  confined  there,  are  compelled  to  be  together.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  vagrants  and  persons  to  be  passed  to  their  dif- 
ferent parishes  are  not  glazed,  the  windows  being  open,  with  iron 
bars  only ;  nor  have  they  any  thing  to  protect  them  from  the  wea- 
ther, or,  in  cases  of  sickness,  for  their  comfort,  but  what  the  hu- 
manity of  the  keeper  provides  for  them.  And  it  frequently  occurs, 
particularly  after  an  expedition  has  sailed,  that  a  number  of  sot* 
fliers1  wives  and  children  are  there  placed  till  they  can  properly  be 
removed,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health,  from 
fatigue  or  otherwise;  and  it  has  happened,  that  some  of  them  have 
been  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  as  to  be  confined  and  delivered 
in  that  Compter.  No  divine  service  has  been  performed  therefor 
Jive  years" 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  prominent 
grievances  noticed  in  this  Report  are  mentioned  by  Howard  in 
1789.* 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  having  heard  the  Report  read, 
oame,  among  others,  to  the  following  resolutions  :— 

"  That  Newgate  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  required ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  female  prisoners. 

"  That  it  would  be  expedient  to  separate  prisoners  committed 
for  trial  from  convicted  felons. 

•  "  That  the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  Newgate,  and  allowing 
them  to  mix  with  other  prisoners,  is  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

-  "  That  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gaol  should  be  obviated  by  erecting  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  reception  of  the  minor  class  of  offenders. 

"  That  no  gratuities  should  be  taken  from  the  prisoners  by  the 
keepers;  and  that  fees  of  every  kind  should  be  abolished. 

"  That  a  new  prison  ought  to  be  constructed  in  lieu  of  the 
Poultry  Compter ;  and  that  the  debtors  ought  to  be  moved  from 
Newgate  to  some  other  place  of  confinement/' 

In  furtherance  of  these  plans  of  reform,  the' Court  of  Aldermen 
named  a  committee  of  their  own  members,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Newman,  and  Mr.  G.  Dance,  the  clerk  of  the  city  works,  to 
make  drafts  of  such  subdivision  of  chambers  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  Newgate  as  a  criminal  prison :  to  the  new  prison  in  White- 
cross  Street  for  debtors,  and  the  Giltspur  Street  as  a  house  of 
correction ;  to  visit  the  gaol  of  Gloucester,  and  other  such  pri- 
sons as  may  seem  convenient ;  and  to  draw  out  such  new  system 
of  allowances,  and  such  new  code  of  laws,  as  shall  appear  to  them 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  adapted  to  the  three  prisons  in  particular, 

1  Vol,  ii.  p.  130. 
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and  also  to  the  Borough  gaol;  and  report  generally  upon  the 
same. 

The  Committee  accordingly  set  out  on  their  tour,  and  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1816,  submitted  their  Report  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  it  is  undoubtedly  well  drawn  up,  and  contains  many  very 
correct  views  of  what  ought  to  be  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a 
prison.1  These,  when  put  into  practice^  will  no  doubt  prove 
highly  advantageous*  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  carry 
into  execution  even  their  own  speculations  ,*  and  1  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  the  state  of  Newgate  in  May  last,  and  even  its  condi- 
tion at  present,  as  proofs  of  the  reasonableuess  of  this  opinion. 

The  Committee,  however,  feel  and  show  some  soreness  at  the 
observations  of  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
have  inquired  into  the  mismanagement  of  the  city  prisons.  It 
would  surely  have  been  better,  instead  of  cavilling  at  the  censures 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  criticise  what  they  found  amiss  (and 
who  exercised  that  authority  with  remarkable  mildness),  if  the 
Court,,  or  committee,  had  endeavoured  to  redeem,  by  present  ac- 
tivity, former  remissness ;  and  while  they  were  so  sensitive  at  the 
least  reproach  upon  their  own  conduct,  it  would  not  have  misbe- 
come them  to  have  recollected  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings 
endured  by  thousands,  who,  from  the  year  1783,  when  Howard 
first  published  his  remarks,  have  been  confined  in  their  prisons. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  them  here  as  schools  of  vice,  as  se* 
minaries  of  felony  and  fraud,  but  as  places  of  confinement,  where 
the  worst  species  of  bodily  torture  was  daily  practised  ;  where  a 
certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  daily  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  air,  exercise,  sufficient  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
and  rest.  Oh !  that  these  gentlemen  would  think,  but  for  one 
moment,  of  the  diseases,  both  moral  and  physical,  that  have  been 
generated  in  this  prison ;  and  when  they  have  reckoned  up  (if  they 
can)  the  amount,  it  may  teach  them  to  censure  less  the  disinter- 
ested philanthropy  of  those,  who  have  no  interests  to  serve  by 
their  exertions,  who  have  no  money  to  save  by  their  neglect ;  bat 
who,  looking  upon  the  wretched  as  fit  objects  for  their  charity, 
and  on  the  guilty  as  proper  subjects  for  reformation,  are  endea* 
vouriug,  in  the  narrow  limit  of  human  existence,  to  render  their 
political  lives  beneficial  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  any  comments  on  the  acts  of  any 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  on  the  Reports  of  Parlia- 
ment :  they  and  their  works  are  before  the  public.    They  are  the 

1  The  Report  is,  however,  by  no  means  correct,  and  a  favorable  coloring 
is  given  where  the  Committee  were  bound  to  state  facts  as  they  found 
them. 
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servants  of  the  people,  and  their  proceedings  are,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  their  masters.  But  I  com- 
plain of  sneers  at  disinterested  humanity,  of  the  various  taunts 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report,  of  the  impression  sought  to 
be  conveyed,  that  the  Committees  wished  to  turn  the  prisons  into 
palaces ;  or,  in  the  more  open  and  homely  language  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  to  furnish  them  with  Turkey  carpets.  1  complain  of 
these  misrepresentations,  because  it  was  the  luxury  of  vice,  and 
tbe  indulgences  which  guilty  opulence  was  allowed  to  purchase; 
because  it  was  the  pain  of  famine,  the  torture  arising  from  the  want 
of  air  and  rest,  and  above  all  the  corruption  of  youth,  the  conta- 
gion of  bad  morals,  the  punishment  of  accusation  with  the  penal- 
ties  which  no  one  in  this  country  would  presume  to  inflict  by  sen- 
tence ou  convicted  crime.  All  these  proofs  of  mismanagement 
were  tbe  objects  of  our  censure,  and  their  correction  the  end  of 
our  labors. 

The  sufferings  or  the  comforts  of  those  creditors,  who  have  been 
wronged  in  London  by  fraudulent  debtors,  I  can  liave  no  means 
of  ascertaining :  that  there  was  fraud  as  well  as  misfortune,  in 
many  of  the  numerous  cases  of  insolvency,  no  man  can  doubt ; 
but  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  stigmatising  bankruptcy  as  a 
crime.  I  shall  ever  contend,  that  the  stowing  debtors  of  any  de- 
scription, whether  male  or  female,  like  soldiers  in  a  barrack,  or 
galley  slaves  in  their  bain,  is  a  bad  s) stem— *mercantilely  as  well  as 
morally  bad. 

To  meet  with  this  practice  in  an  old  prison,  does  not  surprise 
any  one,  who  recollects  the  barbarous  indifference,  or  more  pro* 
perly  persecution,  with  which  the  debtor  was  treated  by  the  ere-* 
ditor,  when  the  squalor  carceris  was  a  mode  of  forcing  the  liqui- 
dation of  debts  :  but  when,  at  tbe  expense  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  anew  glace  of  confinement  is  constructed,  to  fall  into 
such  an  error,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  great  negligence. 

To  do  the  managers  of  your  affairs  justice,  they  seem  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  they  could  lay  out  the  most  money  with 
the  least  convenience ;  and  JL  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  hag 
been  no  public  edifice  erected  in  Europe,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  so  costly,  and  at  tbe  same  time  so  unfit  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  appropriated,  as  the  new  prison  in  Whitecross  Street. 

The  Committee  conclude  the  Report  with  an  opinion,  which, 
connecting  it  with  their  practice,  is,  to  my  mind,  very  alarming. 
Why  they  should  be  terrified,  lest  they  should  become  models  of 
good  management,  i  am  at  a  lass  to  conjecture.  They  observe, 
44  that  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  our  understanding  and  .expe- 
rience, if  we  affected  to  concur* generally  and  specifically  with  all 
the  observations  contained  in  their"  (House  of  Commons)  "  Re* 
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port  (for  the  unanswerable  reasons  we  have  already  given)  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  our  approach  even  to  the  complete  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  several  county  gaols  to  the  classification, 
health,  and  employment  of  their  prisoners ;  mudh  less,  in  our  con- 
fined space,  of  furnishing,  according  to  their  concluding  remark, 
to  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  empire  the  most  beneficial  ex- 
ample.1 

The  question  ia  here  then  raised.  What  are  these  unanswerable 
reasons,  why  the  prisons  of  London  should  not  furnish,  by  their 
good  management,  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ?  To  be 
sure,  if,  in  the  discussion  of  the  propriety,  policy,  or  practica- 
bility of  a  measure,  one  party  is  to  take  for  granted,  that  there  is 
some  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
dispute,  the  question  is  at  an  end,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  de- 
bate farther.  The  first  point,  then,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
amount  of  this  impediment.  Now  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if 
I  was  to  give  a  man  a  thousand  guesses,  he  would  never  discover 
what  this  all-powerful  obstacle  is.  It  is  then  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  poverty  of  the  city  of  London :  their  inability,  from  want 
of  funds,  to  construct  a  prison  large  enough  to  contain  the  -cri- 
minals whom  they  are  called  upon  to  confine.  It  is  no  answer  to 
those  who  object  to  the  overcrowding  of  these  prisons  to  say,  that 
the  confined  space  renders  it  necessary  ;  for  the  reply  is,  Why  is 
there  that  want  of  room  i  This  argument  of  want  of  room,  to 
make  those  arrangements  which  humanity  and  sound  policy  re- 
quire, is  not  new :  it  has  been  advanced  at  all  times  when  abuses 
were  to  be  continued,  when  an  indifference  to  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  mankind  was  to  be  justified  to  the  world,  if  not  to 
our  own  consciences,  and  a  bad  system  practically  maintained, 
though  upon  acknowledged  principles  it  was  indefensible. 

In  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  want  of  room 
was  also  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  four  and  sometimes  six  persons 
were  placed  together  in  the  same  bed :  and  so  slow  was  the  pro- 
gress of  reform,  that  the  same  evils  complained  of  in  1667  existed 
in  1767.  In  these  hospitals,  in  1784,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
sick  patients  filled  the  space  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  toises,  or 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  twenty  feet,  one  person  being 
placed  above  the  other ;  so  that  those  who  lay  on  the  uppermost 
shelf  were  visited  by  the  means  of  a  ladder.  Thirteen  inches  were 
allowed  for  each  patient,  five  inches  less  than  the  space  allotted  for 
the  females  in  Newgate.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  many  good 
and  praise-worthy  persons  defended  these  arrangements;  such  is  the 
bias  always  felt  to  support  what  already  exists :  but  the  reformers 
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prevailed  at  la?t,  and  the  old  system  was  abandoned.  Though  the 
advice  may  be  unpalatable  to  the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  J  can  assure 
them,  that  while  we  have  something  to  learn  from  our  neighbours 
in  the  management  of  prisons,  there  is  also  valuable  instruction  to 
be  gained  by  studying  the  economy  of  their  hospitals. 

But  to  return  to  this  plea  of  poverty  :  unless  I  had  heard  it  ad- 
vanced by  persons  who  really  were  at  large  without  a  keeper,  I 
should  not  have  believed,  that  men  of  sound  minds  could  have 
urged  it.  What !  the  city  of  London  too  poor  to  build  a  prison  ! 
the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  is  pro- 
verbial ;  which  contains  all  that  widely  circulated  mercantile  opu- 
lence, ready  to  burst  its  own  warehouses  with  its  richly  varied  ex- 
uberance !  That  this  emporium  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  luxury, 
should  pretend  to  be  too  poor  to  construct  a  fit  prison  for  its  own 
criminals,  cannot  6urely  be  brought  forward  as  a  serions  argument. 
No,  geutlemen,  no ;  all  this  is  idle  mockery.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don is  never  too  poor  when  a  feast  is  to  be  given ;  or  when  mil- 
lions are  to  be  spent  to  further  its  own  trade.  Why  then  should 
poyerty  be  pleaded  when  it  is  called  on  to  perform  its  duties  ? 

The  Report  farther  states,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
ground  to  the  amount  of  thirty  acres,  if  a  prison  was  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  those  which  they  examined  in  various 
counties  in  the  kingdom.  To  be  sure,  if  there  is  to  be  the  same 
waste  of  space,  and  the  same  clumsy  arrangement,  as  is  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  all  the  prisons  which  the  city  of  London  has  built, 
and  particularly  the  new  one  in  Whitecross-street,  I  hardly  see  a 
limit  to  the  space,  or  an  end  to  the  expense.  But  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  building 
an  airy,  light,  commodious  prison  for  one  thousand  persons,  each 
with  a  separate  cell  or  room,  for  a  less  sum  than  that  ill-constructed 
edifice  has  cost. 

The  point,  then,  at  issue  between  the  public  and  your  magistrates 
is  this  ; — Shall  they  (I  care  not  under  what  excuses  of  want  of  room 
or  want  of  funds)  so  construct,  regulate,  and  manage  these  prisons, 
as  not  only  to  indict  as  much  bodily  pain  and  suffering  as  they 
can,  while  preserving  life,  upon  the  miserable  victims  who  are  con- 
fined within  their  wails,  but  also,  whether  they  shall  keep  an  or- 
ganised school  for  the  propagation  of  every  species  of  crime,  for 
vitiating  youth,  for  corruption  of  manners,  and  for  changing  the 
first  aberration  from  moral  rectitude  into  confirmed  habits  of  fraud 
and  robbery  i 

If  there  were  even  any  serious  obstacles  to  the  destruction  of 
the  old  system,  tlie  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  it  would  amply 
compensate  the  public  for  any  sacrifice  they  might  make.  But  in 
truth  there  are  none*    The  city  of  London  is  bound  by  its  charter 
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to  maintain  the  prisons  of  the  county  of  Middle***.  If  f  hey  then 
really  can  make  out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  by  a 
fair  exposure  of  their  accounts,  that  they  are  untrble  so  to  do,-  there 
eta  be  no  doubt,  that,  on  proper  application  to  parliament,  relief 
would  be  afforded  them. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  First,  To  raise  the  money 
by  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Secondly,  To  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  Middlesex  to  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost. 

1  have  certainly  no  wish  to  call  on  the  city  of  London  to  make 
any  popular  sacrifice ;  and  I  heartily  concur  with  the  indignation, 
which  your  late  worthy  chief  magistrate  expressed,  when  a  proposition 
to  that  effect  was  indecently  hinted  by  Lord  Liverpool.  But  we  are 
driven  to  no  such  sad  dilemma:  a  new  and  fit  prison  might  be  con- 
structed, without  trenching  on  one  of  the  rights  of  popular  election ; 
and  the  mere  allusion  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  prime  minister,  is 
a  great  insult  to  the  livery  of  London.  I  contend,  that  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  maintain 
its  prisons  after  the  most  approved  reformatory  system;  &c. ;  that 
something  more  than  an  approach  to  the  judicious  management  of 
the  best  gaols  in  the  country  is  expected  from  them  :  and  1  must 
add,  that  disposition  is  alone  wanted  fully  to  effect  these  objects. 

From  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  if  appears  that  no  less 
than  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  were  commit- 
ted to  the  prisons  of  the  city  of  London  in  four  years,  from  1815to 
1816,  inclusive.  Of  these,  four  thousand  and  thirteen  were  convicted, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  acquitted,  against  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  no  bill  was  found,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  were  discharged  by  proclamation.  It  is  then  evident, 
that  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  persons  committed  to  these  prisons 
were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  How  many  of  these  were  really  innocent,  I  can  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  that  the  number  of  this  class  was  great,  I 
can  have  no  doubt.  1  intreat  you,  then,  seriously  to  think,  how 
many  of  your  innocent  fellow-creatures  have  been  condemned  to 
associate  with  couvtcted  guilt,  to  pass  in  torture  and  misery  the 
period  between  their  commitment  and  acquittal. 

But  setting  aside  aH  consideration  of  bodily  suflering,  loss  of 
-character,  and  all  the  calamities  which  fall  upon  the  families  of  the 
poor,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  imprisonment,  I  beg  you  to 
calculate  how  many  of  these  hundreds  of  persons  were  there  for  the  * 
first  time  of  their  lives  ;  and  how  grievous  were  the  effects  of  their 
^promiscuous  assemblage;  of  the  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  young  and  unwary  to  the  arts  of  the  fraudulent,  and 
the  taunts  and  mockeries  of  the  idle,  the  profane,  and  the  desperate. 

Tt  a  prison/'  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  « the  check  of  the  puUic  ey* 
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it  removed,  and  the  power  of  the  law  is  spent.  There  are  few 
fears ;  there  are  no  biuahea.  Every  one  fortifies  himself  again* 
his  remaining  sensibility,  endeavoring  to  practise  upon  others  the 
arts  that  are  practised  on  himself,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  his 
worst  associates  by  imitating  their  manners." 

During  the  ■  first  three  years  of  the  period  above  referred  to, 
forty  girls  and  two  hundred  and  eight  boys,  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  were  committed  to  Newgate;  and  from  the  1st  of  January, 
-1816,  to  the  same  day,  1817,  eighty-five  girls,  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  were  confined  in 
that  prison ;  and  thus  were  more  than  five  hundred  young  persons 
exposed  last  year  to  the  contamination  of  the  prison  system  of  the 
metropolis,  and  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  them  were  asso- 
ciated with  old  offenders,  and  hardened  delinquents.  I  contend, 
that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  magistrates  so  to 
construct  their  prisons,  that  of  the  children,  the  innocent,  at  least, 
should  not  be  made  criminal  by  example  and  education.  Even  if 
safe  detention  and  not  reformation  be  all  that  the  city  system  aims 
at,  and  if  in  1817  those,  who  are  die  organs  of  law  and  justice 
in  the  metropolis,  cannot  contemplate  an  approach  even  to  cor- 
recting by  discipline  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  vicious  and 
profligate,  the  people  of  England  are  entitled  to  expect,  that  even 
the  guilty  shall  not  be  corrupted  and  made  worse  by  means  that 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  making  diem  better. 

The  main  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  really  the 
present  reformed  state  of  Newgate  i 

The  Classification  qft  Prisoners* 

There  are  several  yards  and  wards  in  Newgate,  in  which  the 
male  prisoners  are  classed  after  the  following  manner  :  First, 
Those  committed  for  trial  for  felonies.  Second,  Convicts.  Thiril, 
Misdemeanours.  Fourth,  Fines.  Fifth,  Those  under  sentence  of 
death.     Sixth,  Boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  all  offences. 

You  will  observe,  therefore*  that  the  classification  is  of  the  most 
general  kind.  The  youth  accused  of  the  smallest  felony  is  con- 
fined with  the  most  notorious  criminal ;  with  those  charged  with 
murder,  piracy,  housebreaking,  and  highway  robbery.  The  appli- 
cation, then,  of  the  principle  of  classification  is  scarcely  worth 
notice,  and  the  objection*  to  the  mixing  of  all  sorts  of  offenders 
together,  the  youthful  with  the  adult  criminal,  he  who  has  committed 
his  first  offence,  with  him  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the  perpe- 
tration 0/  crimes,  from  simple  fraud  to  aggravated  felonies,  remain 
as  strong  as  before,  and  the  evil  is  very  little  lessened  by  the  limited 
classification  here  practised;  so  that)  when  you  are  told  that  the 
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system  of  classification  is  adopted  at  Newgate/  you  are  told  that 
which  is  only  partially  true.  The  tried  and  untried  are  not  now 
mixed  together,  except  in  one  ward,  and  that  only  for  the  present 
The  fines,  and  the  accused  of  misdemeanours,  and  the  felon  con- 
victs, are  not  now  shut  up  in  the  same  yard ;  but  persons,  whose 
crimes  are  of  a  different  character  and  complexion,  all  the  steps 
and  stages  of  guilt,  are  associated  together.  The  school  of  crimes 
is  still  kept  up ;  and  though  the  teachers  may  have  their  range  of 
instruction  narrowed,  yet  these  preceptors  are  active  apd  dili- 
gent as  far  as  their  field  of  enterprise  extends,  though  not  so  muck 
mischief  is  done,  or  60  much  youth  and  comparative  innocence  de- 
bauched and  ruined;  and  those  who  visit  .Newgate  oftenest,  and 
know  what  goes  on  there  best,  cau  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  this  system.  The  reform  is  good  the 
little  way  it  goes.  Why  then  stop  short,  and  not  approach  some- 
what nearer  to  carrying  into  practice  the  statutes  of  the  19th,  24th, 
and  3 1st  Geo.  Ill  ?  The  letter  and  spirit  of  these  acts  direct  a  pro- 
per classification  of  prisoners,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  hard- 
ened from  corrupting  the  youthful  criminal.  Let  us  then  examine, 
if  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  is  substantially  carried  into  effect  in 
Newgate.  I  saw  there,  in  November  last,  several  boys  mixed  with 
men  convicts,  in  their  yard.  1  interceded  for  one,  a  child  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  and  he  was  removed  idto  the  school,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  placed  long  before ;  as  his  offence,  though 
heavy,  was  his  first,  and  his  artless  and  simple  behaviour  bespoke  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  guilt.  1  saw  him  taken  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  associates,  and  1  considered  him  as  a  fit  object  for 
the  Penitentiary,  at  Mil  bank :  but  a  few  days  after  he  was  removed 
to  the  Hulks,  there  to  be  reformed,  and  to  learn  those  lessons  of 
religion  and  morals,  that  tegard  for  the  property  of  others,  and  that 
respect  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  are  taught  in  those 
acknowledged  receptacles  of  purity  and  virtue. 

I  visited. Newgate  again  on  the  20th  of  December,  It  con- 
tained then  but  few  prisoners,  the  sessions  having  lately  terminated. 
There  were  only  thirty-nine  fines,  or  persons  of  all  ages  and  cha- 
racters, under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  limited  period. 
Among  them  were  lirock,  Pelhani,  and  Power ;  a  lad  sentenced  to 
a  few  months/  imprisonment  for  a  fraud ;  and  a  man  imprisoned  for 
five  years  for  an  attempt  to  commit  an  abominable  crime  :  four  of 
the  fines  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  No  doubt  the. morals  of 
these  young  persons  must  be  much  benefited  by  the  company  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  convicts  tinder  sen- 
tence for  life,  fourteen,  and  seven  years,  promiscuously  together,  in 
different  wards*    Of  these,  forty-seven  were  under  twenty  years  of 
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age*  and  many  of  them  of  the  early  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

Among  the  untried  for  felonies,  fourteen  out  of  fifty-seven  were 
under  twenty  yean  of  age.  Many  of  these  wretched  beings  were 
there  for  then*  first  offences;  and  the  Saturday  preceding  my  visit, 
an  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  number  then  under  confine- 
ment, out  of  two  hundred  and  three,  tried  and  untried,  forty-seven 
had  been  in  Newgate  before. 

Of  the  voung  convkts,  by  far  the  greater  part  will  be  sent  to  the 
Hulks  to  join  company  with  the  poor  boy  who  was  hurried  there 
last  November ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
classed,  the  associates  they  feave  met,  the  lessons  of.  the  academy  in 
which  they  have  studied,  and  the  arts  therein  taught,  when  their 
time  of  punishment  is  expired,  they  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be 
found  again  in  Newgate,  to  teach  other  youths  the  lessons  in  which 
they  have  been  themselves  instructed,  and  to  keep  unbroken  a  single 
link  in  that  chain  of  offences,  which,  beginning  by  a  simple  fraud, 
ripens  into  robbery  and  murder.     For  my  own  part,  wkh  all  the 
horror  that  I  feel  at  the  system  of  capital  punishments,  which  pre* 
vails   in  this  country,  and  though  the  very  contemplation  of  this 
possibility  of  the  act  makes  me  shudder,  yet,  when  1  think  of  the 
wretched  forlorn  slate  of  these  miserable  beings,  many  without  a 
friend  or  home,  but  their  gaoler  and  their  prison,  the  pains  that  are 
taken  to  vitiate  and  the  indifference  to  reform,  I  am  at  times  in* 
dined  to  think  the  mercy  of  the  Crowu,  that  saves  their  lives,  to 
be  the  greatest  cruelty.     I  am  sure,  to  the  victims  themselves^ 
death  is  better  than  the  life  to  which  they  are  reserved.     This, 
however,   is  most  true,  that  to  those  who  think  that,  when  the 
offenders  are  lodged  in  prison,  when  the  forms  of  the  law  are  spent, 
all  care  of  them  should  cease,  and  who  practically  consider  all  re* 
formation  hopeless,  there  is  but  one  more  step  to  take  ;  and  that 
is,  to  recur  again  to  the  ancient  practice,  to  exhibit  again  rows  of 
thirty  and  forty  offenders  on  the  scaffold,  to  place  in  a  line  ten  or 
twenty  children  to  be  executed  in  the  face  of  day,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera :  the  spectacle  to  be  performed  in  the 
capital  of  the  freest  country  in  Europe,  amid  a  people  whose  vain 
boast  it  is,  that  they  are  more  humane,  more  tender-hearted,  more 
sparing  of  human  life  than  their  neighbours.     Horrible  as  this  ex- 
hibition would  be,  disgraceful  to  us  as  Christians  and  civilized 
beings,  if  the  interest  of  the   wretches,  whom  we  save  to  plunge 
them  deeper  in  perdition,  were  consulted,  it  would  be  the  most 
merciful  plan.    Nine-tenths  of  these  commit  offences  from  miser^, 
from  the  seduction  of  others,  from  the  neglect  or  want  of  parents. 
If,  then,  reformation  of  these  miserable  beings  is  not  to  be  looked 
to,  but  their  punishment  alone  is  to  be  considered,  experience  has 
shown,  that  the  milder  punishment  does  not  deter.     The  choice  it 
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\hep  narrowed,  and  we  must  recur  again  to  tbfe  disgraceful  i 
pf  our  ancestors.  .     >. 

,  But  I  contend,  that  th6  reformatory  system  is -alone  that 1 
.ought  to  be  pursued ;  and  the' first  step  to  he  taken  in  it  is,  im  the 
earliest  stage  of  guilt,  so  to  separate  and  to  class  as  to  make  die 
objects  of  legal  detention;  or  criminal  punishment,  better  for  the 
moral  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is1  for 
these  reasons  that  I  call  upon  you  to  admit  of  no  delay,  to  hear  of 
no  excuse ;  but  to  insist  upon  your  magistrates  and  representatives 
adopting  some  efficient  plan  to  give  to  their  prisons  that  refonpia- 
tory  character,  which  the  well-being  of  society  demands  from 
iheir  hands. 

In  respect  to  the  women  prisoners,  a  great  and  important  change 
for  the  better  in  the  mode  of  confining  them  has  taken  place.  They 
are  not  now,  the  tried  and  unVried,  mixed  together ;  those  under 
sentence  of  death  are  placed  by  themselves :  but  even  here  the  con* 
victs  and  fines  are  not  separated.  Girls  of  the  tenderest  years  are 
associated  with  the  most  profligate  characters.  On  the  €0th  of 
December  last,  there  were  ninety-seven  female  prisoners  in  New* 
gate,  seventeen  only  of  whom  were  for  trial.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  tried  were  convicts ;  one  of  whom  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age;  and  of  the  whole  number  eighteen  were  under 
twenty-one.  The  humane  and  excellent  management  of  Mrs.  Fry 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  has  placed  this  part  of  the  prison  in  a 
ftate  of  comparative  excellence.  The  disgusting  scenes  that 
formerly  occurred  there  have  ceased.  Bnt  the  system,  even  as  it 
is,  cannot  be  persevered  in,  and  the  benefits  of  this  meagre  and 
limited  classification  preserved,  if  more  room  be  not  given;'  for 
the  numbers  now  are  nearly  equal  to  filling  the  space  allotted  to 
them,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  women  have  been  confined 
there  at  the  same  time.  No  praise  of  mine  can  add  weight  to  the 
tribute  of  general  applause  which  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  Committee  of 
Friends  have  received  from  all  who  have  witnessed  their  efforts. 

Those  who  visit  Newgate  must  be  satisfied,  that  much  good  lias 
been  done ;  not,  indeed,  by  rules  and  regulations  emanating  from 
the  Prison  Committee  of  Aldermen,  but  by  the  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals, who  have  devoted  their  time  to  the  reformation  of  the 
vicious  and  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  The  necessity  for  their 
labor,  and  the  praise  bestowed  on  their  benevolence,  is  not  flatter- 
ing to  the  regular  legitimate  managers  of  this  prison.  If  the 
regulations  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  places  of  separate 
confinement  provided  for  the  different  classes  of  offenders,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  now  universally  approved  of,  Mrs.-  Fry 
would  have  found  half  her  task  performed.  She  might  have  sti- 
mulated the  idle  to  industry,  instructed  the  ignorant,  reformed  the 
profligate  by  precept  aud  example,  and  consoled  the  unfortunate ; 
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• 
awl  8b*  and  tar  friends  would  not  have  to  lament  that  their  labors 
are  rendered  comparatively  of  little  use  from  the  absence  of  those 
ineaas  <>f  djusi£cation,,>vhich  Are* essential  to  the  success  of  any 
plan  of  rational  refopn.  The  want  of  these  means  was  strikingly 
jUteteatedy  during  my  visit  to  Newgate  on  the  20th  of  December. 
I  found  two  eouvkta  suiwpng  the  untried  female  prisoners ;  and, 
upon  inquiry  why  they  w*re  placed  there,  was  told  they  were  too 
bud  and  abandoned  to  be  kept  with  their  companions:  so  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  these  profligate  and  convicted  felons  was 
to  place  then),  not  by  themselves,  but  with  those  whom  the  law 
■  considers  aa  innocent.  Thus  those  who  were  untried,  were 
punished  by  being  compelled  to  have,  as  associates,  women  who 
were  even  outcasts  from  the  society  of  convicted  felons. 
.  Perhaps,  among  these  seventeen  untried  persons,  Who  were 
forced  to  keep  company  with  tbesjp  two  women,  there  might  have1 
•been  a  girl  circumstanced  as  one  was  in  this  part  of  the  prison  fast 
year.  She  jvas  crowded  into  a  room  with  an  assemblage  of  idle, 
drunken  pcsstitutes  and  thieves ;  with  a  woman  committed  for, 
and  I  believe  afterwards  convicted  of  child  murder.  This  p6or 
gjrl  was  an  unwilling  instrument  of  a  man,  who  seduced  her  into 
an  attempt,  to  utter  a  forged  note.  She  pleaded  guilty,  and  her  life 
was  saved ;  but  she  was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  From  the' 
kindness  of  Mr.  Capper,  who  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  real  distress, 
and  to  lessen  the  severities  of  our  penal  laws,  operating  on  indivi- 
dual cases,  she  was  placed  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  where 
ahe  has  so  conducted  herself  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  the  managers 
of  that  excellent  institution.  \Vhile  this  young  person  was  in 
Newgate  (and  she  was  but  eighteen),  her  modest  .appearance  and 
manner  attracted  die  notice  of  all  who  visited  the  prison.  Among 
others,  an  American  gentleman,  who  was  told  there,  that  I  had  in- 
terested myself  to  preserve  her  from  the  ruin  with  which  she  was 
•  menaced,  wrote  to  me  to  intreat  that  1  would  not  relax  my  endea- 
vours to  save  her  from  the  Hell  upon  Earth,  as  he  called  this  pri- 

30n* 

Thiqk,  then,  I  intreat  you,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 

.  a  modest  girl,  in  such  a  situation ;  and  then  remember,  that,  while 
I  write  this,  many  may  be  in  a  similar  condition.     A  single  breach 
..    of  the  law,  however  trifling,   may  lead   to  detention  in  prison; 
though  the  person  so  confined  may  have,  with  this  exception,  every 
moral  feeling,,  as  pure  as  those  of  the  best  of  us.     And  these  mi- 
serable beings  (miserable  because  they  are  prisoners,  but  mofe  to 
.   be  pitied  because  they  are  confined  with  all  that  is  bad,  profligate, 
and  base)  must  be  corrupted,  almost  past  all  redemption,  by  the 
want  of  that  proper  classification  which  I  am  contending   for. 
j     What  then  is  wanted  here,  is  room  for  their  separation;  and  till 
^    that  i*  obtained,  Mrs.  Pry  may  do  qiuch  to  relieve  present  misery : 
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her  charity  may  *be  like  the  benevolence  of  her  heart/  boundless: 
she  may  remedy  magisterial  neglect ;  she  may  relieve  individual 
wretchedness  :  she  may  lessen  all  the  evils  attendant  on  this  mode 
of  confinement : — but  the  disease  is  past  her  cure.  If  is,  however, 
in  your  hands :  you  can  furnish  a  remedy ;  and  that  can  alone  be 
found  in  the  construction  of  a  prison,  upon  a  plan  embracing  all 
those  reformatory  advantages,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  now  no* 
longer  matter  of  dispute. 

The  Condemned  Cells. 

There  are  fifteen  condemned  cells  in  Newgate,  each  nine  feet 
long  by  seven  wide,  furnished  with  one  barrack  bedstead;  and 
in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  two  persons  may  lie*  These 
cells  were  originally  constructed  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
those  who  were  condemned  to  death,  in  the  period  between  their, 
sentence  and  its  execution.  From  their  srze,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  not  designed  to  hold  more  than  one  person ;  and  yet  two  are 
almost  constantly  confined  there,  and  very  often  three.  In  the  last 
session,  before  the  Report  was  made,  forty-three  persons  were  shut 
up  in  these  cells.  On  the  20th  December  last  there  were  twenty- 
seven  capital  convicts  in  them,  the  product  of  the  session  which 
was  just  terminated ;  and  in  all  probability  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
number  will  be  convicted  in  the  present  January.  Thus,  then,, 
these  cells  will  be  filled  with  their  ordinary  complement  of  three 
persons  in  each.  Of  the  twenty-seven  convicts,  fifteen  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  two  of  theni  infants  of  the  tender  years 
of  thirteen  and  nine,  who  were  both  capitally  convicted  of  highway 
^robbery  on  the  person,  and  by  the  evidence  of  a  child  of  six  years 
of  age. 

It  must  be <  remarked  here,  first,  that  about  one  in, ten  or  twelve 
of  die  persons  capitally  convicted  is  executed :  and,  secondly, 
that  sometimes  three,  four,  and  even  six  months  elapse  before  their 
fate  is  determined.' 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  inflict  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  on  such  a  variety  of  offences,  nor  of  the  method 
adopted  to  get  rid  of  their  severity,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
delay  betweeu  the  sentence  and  its  execution — the  Recorder  being 
employed  in  trying  over  again  all  the  cases  that  have  beeu  deter- 

1  On  the  31st  March,  1814,  Mr.  Newman  stated  to  a  Committee  of  the 
^iouse  of  Commons,  that  before  the  last  Report  one  person  had  been  in  the 
cells  since  1813.  In  February  last  there  were  above  one  hundred  persoris 
under  sentence  in  Newgate,  five  of  whom  had  received  sentence  in  July,  four 
ki  September,  twenty-nine  in  October,  twenty-nine  in  December,  twenty- 
one  in  January,  and  twelve  in  the  February  sessions,  which  were  not  then 
dosed. 
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mined  by  the  Judges  and  Juries,  seeking  out  reasons  in  good  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  complexion  of  the  crime,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  recommend  the  remission  of  the  punishment  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. This  curious  anomaly  in  the  execution  of  our  penal  statutes, 
and  this  triumph  of  humane  manners  over  ferocious  laws,  I  shall 
abstain  from  commenting  on ;  but  1  intreat  you  to  pay  attention  to 
what  passes  in  these  cells  in  that  interval  between  the  sentence,  and 
its  remission,  or  its  execution. 

I  conclude  we  are  agreed  upon  the  utility  of  solitary  confinement 
as  a  moral  regimen,  thereby  leading  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and 
preparing  him  to  meet,  with  religious  hope,  the  death  to  which  he 
is  condemned  ;  or,  if  the  sentence  of  the  law  be  not  carried  into 
effect,  by  leading  to  such  communion  with  himself  as  shall  fix  in 
even  a  wavering  mind,  resolutions  of  future  amendment.  I  con* 
elude  we  agree  in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  for,  if  we  do  not,  I 
cannot  hope  to  carry  you  with  me  to  the  conclusion  I  seek  to  draw; 
and  the  observations  1  am  about  to  make,  will  %ppear  strange  and 
fanatical  to  those  who  view,  either  with  approbation  or  indiffier* 
ence,  those  unseemly  exhibitions  which  daily  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  prison  of  Newgate. 

As  long  as  these  cells  were  considered  as  instruments  of  moral 
discipline,  that  arrangement  was  wise,  which  closed  their  doors  on 
the  solitary  prisoner  from  two  in  the  afternoon  to  nine  in  the 
morning,  leaving  him  only  five  hours  for  the  enjoyment  of  air,  ex-* 
ercise,  and  the  society  of  his  friends  and  companions  ;  but  where 
there  is  no  solitary  confinement,  and  no  moral  discipline,  this  mode 
of  imprisonment  ts  only  so  much  bodily  torture. 

It  is  well  observed  by  one  of  our  greatest  writers  on  these  suIh 
jects,  "  that  a  man  in  solitary  confinement  feels  not  those  emotion* 
of  friendship  and  enmity  which  society  has  created.  He  has  no 
longer  that  variety  of  thoughts,  which  results  from  the  conversation 
of  his  companions,  and  the  view  of  external  objects,  or  the  pur* 
suits  of  business  or  pleasure.  By  the  deprivation  of  light,  thtf 
number  of  impressions  is  considerably  diminished;  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  vacuity,  to  an  internal  darknesa? 
and,  deprived  of  the  support  which  his  passions  might  afford, 
renders  him  sensible  of  his  own  weakness.  In  fact,  this  pain  is 
not  sufficiently  acute  to  occupy  the  mind  entirely,  and  to  take  front 
it  the  power  of  reflection :  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  more  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  calling  to  bis  aid  all  the  train  of  ideas  which  his 
situation  presents  to  him ;  and  the  most  natural  is,  that  train  of 
events  by  which,  step  by  step,  he  has  been  led  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  for  which  he  now  undergoes  the  puuisbment — the 
crime,  of  which  all  the  pleasures  are  past,  and  nothing  left  behind 
but  its  fatal  effects.  He  recals  to  himself  now  his  days  of  early 
innocence  and  happiness,  which  assume  a  new  interest- when  conr 
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feasted  with  his  preseot  misery  :  lie  repente  of  his  misconduct ;  and, 
if  he  have  a  wife,  or  children,  or  parents,  his  affection  for  them  is 
rekindled  in  his  heart,  with  regrets  for  the  sorrow  he  has  brought  on 
tbeni.  Another  advantage  of  this  situation  is,  that  it  is  singularly 
favorable  for  the  influence  of  religious  apj>eals,  in  the  entire  ab* 
sence  of  all  pleasures,  either  external  or  internal.  Religious 
thoughts  assume  a  new  authority.  Struck  with  his  misfortunes* 
and  the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  crime,  he  feels  that 
it.  is  a.  Divine  Providence  that  has  led  him  by  secret  ways,  and  de- 
flated, all  bis  precautions  to  save  himself  against  detection.  If  k 
be  God  that  punishes,  God  only  can  save.  A  man  must  be  cast 
jut. another  mould  thau  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  refuse,  in 
*uch  a  jnoment  as  this,  the  aids  and  consolations  of  religion/'  * 
.,. These, trains  of  thought  and  action  are  the  most  important  of 
the  bene6ts  to  be  obtained  by  the  system  of  solitary  confinement; 
and  I  do  not  believe,  that,  among  the  male  prisoners  at  least,  many 
examples  can  be  brought,  where,  under  that  discipline,  the  stoniest 
heart  has  not  been  bumbled,  and  the  most  ferocious  spirit  subdued. 
This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  some  of  the  wisest -men  who  have 
adorned  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived ;  and  the  names, 
if  not  the  works  of  Montesquieu,  fieccaria,  and  Bentham,  must  be 
familiar  to  every  person  of  good  education.  The  practice,  too, 
wherever  adopted,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere,  in  Flanders,  or 
in  America,  has  always  been  attended  with  the  best  results. 

What,  then,  is  the  practice  in  Newgate  ?  There  is  the  inflic- 
tion of  much  bodily  torture,  in  crowding  two  and  three  wretches, 
loaded  with  heavy  irons,  into  the  small  space  of  nine  feet  by  seven, 
from  five  in  the  afternoon  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  keeping  them 
thus  confined  for  months;  but'  there  is  no  mental  punishment, 
there  is  no  moral  reform.  In  these  dreary  hours  (and  i  speak  from 
undoubted  information)  nine-tenths  of  the  prisoners  pass  their  time 
in  discussing  their  chances  of  pardon,  in  projects  for  the  future; 
not  plans  of  amendment,  but  schemes  for  fresh  depredation* 
There  is  no  time  for  reflection :  there  is  little  Sorrow,  no  repent- 
ance :  the  hardened  encourage  the  timid,  and  all  are  deprived  of 
that  secret  communion  with  their  own  hearts,  which  can  exist  only 
in  *  state  of  solitude.  .  When  indeed  the  fatal  warrant  comes  down, 
io  proportion  to  former  confidence  is  present  despair.  The  few 
feverish  days  and  nights  soon  fleet  away ;  and  the  potw  wretch, 
bewildered  more  than  penitent,  is  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  is  executed 
in  the  sight  of  thousands — pitied  by  all,  an  example  to  none. 

But  even  wbeu  the  day  is  fixed  for  this  execution,  there  is  no  se- 
paration of  those  who  are  to  suffer  death  from  those  whose  fate  is 

1  Tbeorie  des  Peine*  et  des  Recompenses  par  Jertmie  Bentham,  p.  1*4, 
185. 
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vndetermimtd.  The  unhappy  lad  Vartie,  who  was  lately  executed, 
complained  heavily  of  the  company  in  which  he  was  associated; 
and  justly  considered  the  enormity  of  this  treatment,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  afflictions,  and  as  an  aggravation  of  his  cruel  fate. 
There  are  at  present  fifteen  boys  in  the  condemned  cells  utlder 
twenty  years  of  age;  two  of  them  infants  of  thirteen  and  nine  years 
old.  The  late  keeper  of  Newgate  (Mr.  Newman),  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  school,  was  accustomed  to  place  in  it  children,  or 
young  persons  of  a  better  description  than  ordinary  felons,  who 
were  sentenced  to  death.  As  these  persons  were  never  executed, 
the  separatioa  of  them  from  their  companions  was  a  wise  and  ra- 
tional measure ;  and  I  can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
feet,  that  several  of  these  wretched  beings  have,  by  these  means, 
under  Providence,  been  saved  from  final  ruin.  That  arrangement 
is  however  at  an  end ;  for  your  Prison  Committee  of  Magistrates 
lately  thought  fit  to  summon  before  them  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Cotton ; 
and,  after  censuring  him  for  having  presumed  to  interfere  in  any 
part  of  the  prison  management,  came  to  a  resolution  to  place  all 
the  boys  {infants  as  well  as  children),  who  were  convicted,  ironed, 
in  the  cells  with  the  most  hardened  and  guilty  malefactors,  there 
to  remain,  unlesa  removed  by  the  special  order  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mittee.  Thus  neither  the  Sheriffs,  nor  the  Ordinary,  nor  the  Keep- 
er, have  in  this  respect  any  authority  in  the  prison.  As  might  have 
been  supposed,  the  object  of  this  resolution  was  less  to  re-asstrme 
an  authority  which  others  had  usurped,  and  to  do  the  same  thing, 
though  by  a  different  machinery,  than  to  prevent  the  thing  being 
done  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  first  result  of  this  inhuman  and  irra- 
tional order  has  been  the  placing  of  two  children,  infants  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  ironed,  in  the  same  cell  with  another  man.  The 
good  sense  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  keeper,  have  in- 
structed him  to  place  them  with  a  well-conducted  and  orderly 
convict;  but  they  are  still  exposed  to  the  conversation  of  all 
aroutid  them  during  the  day ;  and  if  the  cells,  as  is  often  the  case, 
had  been  filled  with  persons  of  the  most  depraved  habits  and  cha- 
racter, with  these  the  children  must  have  passed  sixteen  hours  out 
of  die  twenty-four. 

I  abstaiu  from  all  comment  on  this  transaction ;  but  I  ifctreat 
some  of  you  to  visit  Newgate :  see  with  yonr  own  eyes  these  mise- 
ries, and  then  rest,  if  you  can,  one  hour  without  endeavouridg  to 
force  the  recal  of  this  mischievous  mandate. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  are  now  in  the  cells,  few,  if  any,  will  be 
executed ;  but,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  confined,  not  one 
of  the  good  effects  which  their  melaucholy  situation  might  have  led 
to  will  be  obtained.  The  hardened  criminal  will  confirm  in  hit 
impenitence  those  who,  under  a  better  regimen,  might  have  been 
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reclaimed ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  men,  boy*,  and  chil- 
dren, will  quit  the  society  in  which  your  magistrates  have  compelled 
them  to  associate,  with  the  loss  of  ali  that  was  good  (be  it  little  or 
much)  which  belonged  to  their  character  when  they  entered  the 
fatal  walls  of  this  prison ;  with  all  sense  of  shame  obliterated ;  and 
instructed  alone  in  the  various  means  by  which  their  companions 
have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of  tbeir  country.  Remember, 
I  pray  you,  that  "  though  in  the  world  there  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  in  a  prison  the  society  is  composed  of  individuals  more  or 
less  corrupted :  it  is  eyen  to  the  most  corrupted  a  place  of  thai 
greatest  danger. — What  must  it  be,  then,  for  that  class  of  prison- 
ers who  are  there  for  tbeir  first  offence  i  They  have  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  indigence :  they  have  been  drawn  in  by  bad  exam-i 
pie:  they  are  of  that,  age  when  the  heart  is  flexible,  and  not  yet 
hardened  to  crime :  a  punishment  well  administered  will  be  salu- 
tary. If  instead  of  being  reformed  they  become  more  vicious,  if 
from  small  frauds  they  go  on  to  robbery  and  murder,  it  is  the  edit*, 
cation  of  the  prison  that  you  must  blame." ' 

The  School. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cotton  as  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  establishment  of  this  School.  All,  how- 
ever, was  not  even  here  done,  which  was  requisite,  to  separate  the, 
young  from  the  old  offender.  The  boys  were  taken  from  the 
society  of  the  men,  and  at  least  some  hours  in  the  day  were  occupied 
in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  receiving  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  though  they  might  not  become  much  * 
better,  that  the  confinement  in  prison  did  not  make  them  worse. 
At  first  they  were  placed  in  a  very  confined  room,  from  whence 
they  >were  removed  into  larger  apartments,  having  the  use  of  a  yard 
to  play  about  in,  and  enjoy  the  air.  At  present  this  is  taken  from 
them :  they  are  again  shut  up  in  close  rooms,  being  permitted  only 
the  use  of  a  yard  for  a  short  time  in  the  day.  When  I  visited  them, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  bad 
health.  The  whole  arrangement  was  manifestly  deteriorated ;  and 
tf  is  evident  to  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  institution,  that  it  i& 
no  favorite,  and  is  gradually  dying  away  ;  soon,  I  make  no  doubt, 
to  cease  altogether.  The  boys  were  dirty,  ragged,  and  wretched, 
and  the  rooms,  close  and  offensive,  A  small  increase  of  numbers, 
in  their  present  situation  would  probably  produce  among  them  a 
fever. 

j  ^       '  Theoricdes  Peincs  et  dcs  Recompenses,  p.  137. 
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Food.     . 

When  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  examined  the 
condition  of  Newgate  in  1814,  they  reported,  that  the  food  was 
insufficient.  Accordingly  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  augment  the  allowance,  and  the  following  arrangement 
took  place  :  fourteen  ounces  of  bread  to  be  delivered  daily  to  each 
prisoner,  and  two  pounds  of  meat,  without,  bone,  weekly. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  different  Prisons  in  the 
kingdom  proposed,  that  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  be  given 
daily,  one  pint  of  good  gruel  every  morning  for  breakfast,  and  the 
meat  withheld,  except  half  a  pound  to  be  delivered  everv  Sunday 
to  those  who  conduct  themselves  well :  but  as  yet  this  recommen- 
dation has  not  been  adopted.  In  this  recommendation  I  most  cor- 
dially concur,  with  the  exception  of  withholding  the  meat.  At  pre- 
sent the  allowance  of  food  is  not  sufficient ;  and  no  one  can  visit 
Newgate,  and  see  the  appearance  of  a  prisoner,  when  first  brought 
in  there,  if  in  good  health,  and  contrast  it  with  his  looks  after  a  few 
months*  confinement,  and  not  be  convinced,  that  want  of  sufficient 
food  is  the  causo  of  that  change.  When  the  prisoners  possess  money 
to  purchase,  or  friends  to  supply  them  with  additional  food,  they  still 
continue  to  preserve  a  healthy  appearance  :  it  is  only  the  poor  and 
the  friendless  who  suffer  from  the  scantiness  of  the  allowance. 

Mr*  Howard  remarks,  that  prisoners  require  agreater  degree  of 
food  to  preserve  health  than  persons  at  large.  Their  minds  being 
depressed  so,  they  need  more  nourishment  than  those  who  are  at 
liberty.  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion;  and  any 
one,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  making  die  inauiry,  will  learn,  that 
the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  husbandman,  are  so  reduced 
by  scanty  food,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  labor,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  do  half  the  work,  when  discharged  from  prison,  which 
they  were  able  to  perform  when  first  committed  to  it.  Besides, 
this "  deficiency  of  proper  nutriment  leads  to  diseases,  such  as 
declines,  Sec.  &c.  I  am  no  friend  to  luxury  in  a  prison ;  but  the 
torture  of  famine  and  disease  is  not  in  the  sentehce  of  the  law, 
which  inflicts  imprisonment :  least  of  all  is  it  warrantable  previous  to 
conviction,  when  safe  detention  is  all  that  is  contemplated.  One 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  daily,  together.**  ith  the 
two  pounds  of  meat  weekly,  is  the  least  that  a  prisoner  requires,  of 
the  ages  of  fifteen  to  thirty ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  food  in  Newgate  is  not  equal  to  the  susteutation  of  the 
human  frame. 

Bedding  and  Clothing. 

The  visiting  Committee  of  the  City  of  London  recommend,  in 
their  report,  that  iron  bedsteads  should  be  provided,  and  bedding 
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famished;  and  that,  for  tie  future,  all  traffic  in  the  hiring  of  beds 
should  be  abolished.  This  recommendation  has  not  been  followed: 
nothing  has  been  done ;  and  the  practice  objected  to  remains  as 
before :  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  there  being  any  plan  in 
agitation  to  carry  into  effect  this  wholesome  advice. 

The  male  prisoners  in  Newgate,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  hire  of  a  bed,  sleep  on  the  bare  boards,  in  the  same  room  in 
which  they  have  passed  the  day,  the  City  furnishing  only  two  rugs 
for  each  person.  On  the  20th  of  November,  I  found  thirty  con* 
▼icts  in  one  room  in  the  middle  yard,  eleven  of  them  being  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  only  sixteen.  The  room  is  calculated 
to  hold  twenty-five  •  though,  when  the  prison  is  full,  fifty  have 
been  stowed  in  it.  There  were  then  two  wards  entirely  unoccupied  ^ 
and  1  can  imagine  no  other  reason  for  thus  crowding  thirty  persons 
in  one  room,  than  that  of  economy.  But  shall  the  saving  of  a  sack 
of  coals  beset  against  the  convenience,  not  to  say  the  health,  of  the 
prisoners  ? 

One  might  have  thought,  that  die  experience  of  the  year,  when 
above  three  hundred  persons  have,  been  attacked  by  fever  in  the 
prison,  owing  to  its  crowded  state,  would  have  secured  the  wretched 
prisoners  from  being  penned  in  a  room,  like  sheep  in  Smithfield  ; 
but  the  visitiug  managers  of  your  Prison  think  otherwise;  and  thus 
these  convicts  will  remain,  till  they  are  removed  either  to  the  Hos- 
pital or  to  the  Hulks.  They  complained  heavily  of  what  they 
suffered  in  the  night  from  heat,  closeness*  and  offensive  smells. 
Besides,  as  the  prisoners,  in  this  mode  of  confining  them  at  night, 
are  for  the  greater  part  unable  to  take  off  their  clothes,  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  wear  them  unchanged,  perhaps  for  months,  the  want 
Of  personal  cleanliness,  the  necessary  result  of  such  neglect,  must 
"be  very  injurious  to  health.  Those  who  can  afford  to-  pay  for  their 
beds,  which  consist  of  a  mattrass  spread  on  the  floor,  are  in  constant 
contact  with  those  who,  from  poverty,  are  compelled  to  sleep  as 
above  described. 

Mr.  Howard,  and  all  who  have  written  on  the  economy  of  Pri- 
sons, insist  on  the  necessity,  for  the  due  preservation  of  health,  of 
the  prisoners  undressing  themselves  at  night.  In  all  of  the  well- 
managed  county  prisons,  a  bed  and  bedstead,  blankets,  and  in  some 
places  sheets,  are  famished.  Is  it,  I  ask  then,  creditable  to  the  City 
of  London,  that  (he  same  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  Newgate  i 
I  abstain  from  all  remarks  on  the  moral  and  physical  evils  engendered 
by  this  mode  of  imprisonment :  I  leave  them  to  your  imagination. 
They  are  too  revolting  to  be  even  stated.  But  if  they  cannot  be 
thought  on  without  disgust  and  pain,  what  must  they  suffer  who 
endure  Mem? 

The  poorer  prisoners  in  Newgate  are  often  in  a  most  wretched 
condition :  they  are  sometimes  ragged,  without  shirts,  or  shops,  or 
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stockings-.  I  hate  never  been  there  without  seeing  many,  in  tlus' 
respect,  in  the  most  forlorn  condition,  and  without  hearing  coot?* 
plaints,  from  all  quarters,  upon  this  subject.  There  is  a  fund** 
called  the  Sheriffs  Fund,  appropriated  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  the  naked  prisoners.  This  fund  is  made  up  by  the  sub- 
scription of  private  individuals,  who,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  step  forward  to  remedy  the  neglect  of  the  regular  managers 
of  this  prison.  It  originated  during  the  shrievalty  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  When  1  visited  Newgate 
on  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  poverty,  dirt,  nakedness,  and  misery 
of  many  of  the  prisoners  were  most  striking.  There  was, 
not  a  ward,  of  the  tried  or  untried,  in  which  petitions  were  not 
presented  to  me  for  a  supply  of  clothes*  One  lad,  who  had  hardly, 
any  thing  to  cover  him,  and  who  was  without  a  shirt,  stated  to  me, 
that  he  had  been  for  months  in  that  condition,  his  only  shirt  haviqg 
been  worn  out  since  his  commitment :  he<was  besides  without  shoes 
or  stockings.  Another  young  man  complained,  that  he  was  af- 
flicted with  a  bad  rupture*,  and  that  the  surgeon  would  not  supply 
him  with  a  truss  without  a  special  order  from  the  Sheriffs,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  applied  for  without  effect.  The  boys  in  the 
school  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  many  without  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  Oity  Committee  recommend  the  washing  and  cleaning,  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  providing  of  a  prison  clothing  for  those 
whose  dress  is  in  a  foul  and  dirty  condition.  This  advice  is  good ; 
and  again  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  it  has  been  quite  thrown 
away.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  question  of  clothing  the  prisoners 
is  one  that  requires  everywhere  to  be  reconsidered.  A  practice 
prevails  in  some  counties,  of  clothing  all  persons,  who  are  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  in  a  prison  dress ;  but  this  is,  to  my  mind,  most 
objectionable.  It  is,  hi  fact,  a  species  of  punishment, ^nd  ought 
to  be  inflicted  only  on  the  guilty  and  convicted,  and  not  on  the 
accused :  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  wounding  to 
the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  than  to  have  superadded  to 
the  calamity  of  accusation  and  imprisonment,  that  of  being  com* 

Ejlled  to  put  on  the  garb  of  a  convict,  and  to  be  branded  like  a 
Ion.  Some  few  years  back,  a  clergyman  was  accused  of  setting 
his  house  on  fire,  and  on  his  commitment  to  gaol  (I  think  it  was  at 
Horsham)  it  was  proposed  to  clothe  him  with  the  prison  dress.  He 
resisted,  and  actually  kept  his  bed  for  several  days,  till  he  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  magistrates  to  wear  his  own  clothes.1     I  cannot 

'  To  this  case  may  be  added  another :  it  is  that  of  a  man  of  good  connec- 
tions and  connderobb  property ,  who  became  bankrupt,  misconducted  himself 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  whs  by  them  committed  to  gaol ;  where,  on 
being  received,  his  head  was  shaved,  and  a  prison  dress  put  upon  him.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  he  was  discharged.  Of  course  common 
misdemeanours  should  not  be  compelled  to  wear  a  prison  dress.    Persons 
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help  drinking,  that  all  accused  persons  should  be  permitted  to  wear 
their  own  clothes,  unless  they  are  so  foul  aud  dirty  as  to  make  the 
wearer  of  them  a  nuisance  to  his  companions.  In  case  of  poverty, 
they  should  be  supplied.  The  convicted  should  wear  a  prison 
dress,  varying  according  to  their  guilt ;  and  there  should  be  one  for 
those  condemned  to  death,  another  for  convicts,  and  a  third  for  se- 
rious misdemeanours.  The  dress  for  the  convicts  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  government ;  and  a  little  regulation  would  render 
the  arrangement  easy.  They  are  clothed  when  sent  to  the  Hulks : 
what  would  be  the  objection  to  give  them  the  same  dress  on  their 
conviction,  and  before  their  removal  ? 

The  nakedness  and  dirt  of  many  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  is 
discreditable  to  the  managers  of  the  prison ;  and  the  miseries  of 
confinement,  to  a  man  used  to  better  society  and  cleaner  habits, 
rattet  be  dreadfully  aggravated  by  being  kept  in  perpetual  contact 
with  the  filth  and  squalid  poverty  of  his  more  destitute  compa- 
nions. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Sheriffs'  Fund  is  administered,  nor  have 
I  any  acquaintance  with  the  present  Sheriffs.  The  last  Sheriffs, 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Brydges,  I  often  found  in  Newgate,  relieving 
the  distressed,  and  remedying,  as  far  as  they  had  the  power,  the 
bad  system  of  the  prison.  I  beg  also  to  be  understood  as  im- 
puting no  blame  to  the  new  keeper,  Mr.  Brown,  for  all  the  bad 
that  is  visible  in  this  place  of  sorrpw  and  misery,  but  not  of  repent- 
ance :  neither  he  nor  the  Sheriffs  are  masters  of  the  ppson.  Mr. 
Brown  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  has  done  more  to  remedy  the 
evils  than  has  been  performed  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Howard's 
visitation  in  1787*  What  remains  is  to  be  performed  by  others. 
There  is,  however,  as  the  preceding  pages  have  shown,  much  to 
do ;  but  th*  radical  evil  is  the  deficiency  of  room,  a  want  of  a  proper 
locality,  in  which  prisoners  can  be  confined ;  and  till  that  is  ob- 
tained; the  City  magistrates  may  make  long  speeches  and  write 
large  books;  they  may  censure  the  Ordinary,  or  cripple  the  power 
of  the  Sheriffs ;  they  may  either  form  or  not  form  rules  and  regu- 
lations :  they  may  attend  every  day,  or  not  go  round  the  prison  for 
a  month;  they  may  keep  their  eyes  open  or  shut:  Newgate  will 
remain  just  what  it  is,  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  crime,  a 
disgrace  to  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  nation. 

Irons. 

•All  the  prisoners  committed  for  felony,  the  tried  and  untried, 
are  ironed.    I  have  no  doubt,  that  thus  confining  a  prisoner  before 

convicted  of  political  libel  ought  to  be  exempt  The  treatment  these  o* 
fenders,  as  "they  are  catted,  have  met  with,  is  highly  discreditable  to  our- 
magistracy.  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Mr.  Winterbotharo,  and  many  others, 
suffered  the  greatest  indignities. 
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trial  is  contrary  to  law,  and  can  only.be  justified  for  the  purpose* 
of  safe  custody  f  and  when  a  prisoner  can  be  detained  in  security 
without  irons,  the  imposition  of  them  is  not  only  illegal,  but  a  wej*> 
ton  cruelty.  Formerly,  when  there  was  an  indiscriminate  admWv 
sion  of  strangers,  and  when  during  the  day  there  were  often  nearly 
as  many  visitors  as  prisoners  within  the  walls,  the  chances  of  escape 
were  great  The  wearing  of  irons  was  then  a  mark  of  distineti^ 
and  thus  rendered  their  chances  less  favorable.  I  never  thought 
the  argument  a  good  one ;  but  it  was  admitted,  and  the  use  of 
irons  was  general.  However,  at  present  the  keeper  ha*  moat 
wisely  restricted  this  admission  of  visitors ;  and  the  City  Con* 
utittee  even  go  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  imposition  of  irons,  qo  per- 
sons committed  for  the  smaller  offences — why  then  coptUm*  then 
at  all  on  the  accused  ? 

If  they  are  necessary,  it  must  be,  surely,  because  Newgate  is  ao 
unfit  place  to  confine  prisoners,  because  it  is  secure  ia  no  woj« 
There  is  no  inspection  either  by  day  or  night,  because  the  prisotfe* 
ers  are  kept  together  in  large  masses,  and  there  are  no.  means  of 
preventing  the  hardy  and  desperate  from  attempting  their  escape. 
Thus,  then,  the  abolition  of  the  torture  of  irons  can  alone  be 
gained  by  changing  the  form  and  structure,  of  the  prison.1 

In  France,  where  personal  liberty  is  not  much  respected  by  the 
government,  no  one  is  ironed  until  he  is  convicted.  Why  should  a 
contrary  practice  prevail  in  England  i 

There  are  many  other  heads  of  inquiries,  as  connected  with  this 
prison,  upon  which  I  have  some  remarks  to  mal^e.  They  are  of 
minor  detail. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  in  any  way  is  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  City  Committee;  and  yet  they  are  so  employed;  they  fitt 
the  places  of  wardsmen,  and  in  some  instances  of  gatesmej);  &cf 
This  system  has  been  much  abused,  and  requires  to  be  nearly 
watched.  I  am  unwilling  to  state  all  I  know  upon  this  subject, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  requesting  you  to  bear  in  mind  a  prin- 
ciple of  prison  government,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  essential  {  ife 
is,  that  the  less  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs,  or  in  controlling  the  actions  of  each  other,  the  belter 
will  that  prison  be  regulated :  a  contrary  practice  produces  many 
evils ;  and  the  more  you  inquire  into  that  of  Newgate  in  this  par* 
ticular,  the  more  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  propo^ 
sition. 

1  In  several  of  the  best  County  Prisons,  such  as  Bury,  Cambridge,  and 
Lancaster,  itons  are  not  used,  either  upon  the  accused  or  convicted. — Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  The  keeper  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
told  me,  he  had  toe  power  to  use  fetters,  but  he  never  found  them  necessary. 
In  proportion  as  prisons  are  well  constructed  and  managed,  the  -use  of 
fetters  is  dispensed  with. 
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The  City  Committee  alaondvfted,  that  the  shutters  for  tb*  win* 
dows  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  prisoners  from  looking  into  any  other  yacd 
of  die  prison.  At  present,  no  change  has  taken  place;  and  while 
I  was  there  last  week,  with  the  Ordinary,  I  was  in  the  fine-yard, 
hearing  the  petition  of  some  of  the  persons  who  were  confined 
there.  The  windows  of  Otoe/  the  convict  apartment,  that  overlooked 
it,  were  crowded ;  and  a  conversation  of  mockery,  oaths,  and  inde- 
cency ensued,  that  strongly  illustrated  the  value  of  the  Committee's 
recommendation.  Out  of  these  windows  the  felon  convicta  can 
converse  at  pleasure  with  those  confined  for  misdemeanours.  •  - 
*  The  employment  of  prisoners  in  labor  is  of  great  importance. 
I  learn  that  a  mill,  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Bedford  gaol,,  is 
about  to  be  constructed.  .  Whatever  provides  occupation,  if  it  he 
but  for  one  hour  in  the  day,  is  good.  A  confirmed  thief  dreads 
labor  wore  than  he  does  the  gaHows.  But  until  the  prison  is  en- 
larged, and  arranged  after  another  plan,  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  male  prisoners  in  Newgate. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject has  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length  than  originally  was  intended, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  astonishment  at  a  report 
which  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  inspected  Newgate  last  session,  have  thought  fit  to  make  of 
the  state  of  that  prison.  It  is  not  for  me  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Grand  Jury  inspected  the  prison  at  all ;  but  the  result  of  their 
visit  satisfies  me,  that  then*  praise  must  have  been  comparative 
only;  as  they  purely  did  not  mean  to  set  forth  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  their  high  admiration  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
which  exist  in  Newgate  had  reference  to  any  thing  but  the  deplor- 
able and  disgraceful  condition  in  which  it  *.va»  only  a  few  months 
ago.  They  could  not  have  noticed  the  want  of  proper  classifica- 
tion, nor  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
the  prisoners  sleep,  nor  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  all  kinds  of 
misdemeanours  in  the  fine-yards,  uor  the  bad  success  of  most  of  she 
recommendations  of  the  City  Committee,  nor  the  want  of  separa- 
tion of  old  and  young  offenders  in  all  parts  of  the  prison ;  for  if 
they  had  noticed  these  deficiencies,  I  am  sure  twenty-four  English- 
men could  not  have  passed  a  vote  of  high  admiration.  The  slight 
want  of  matting  and  covering  is,  in  fact,  a  want  of  proper  rugs  and 
bedding ;  and  the  nudity,  or  the  deficiency  of  shirts,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  cannot  but  be  taken  as  trifling  exceptions  to  those  ex- 
cellent arrangements,  which  are  the  theme  of  this  extraordinary 
panegyric. 

The  Report  has  surprised  every  one :  and  how  twenty-four  per- 
sons, who  were  not  led  about  blindfolded,  or  who  had  ever  tfeen 
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any  other  prison  but  their  own  Newgate,  or  who  had  one  moment 
thought  on  the  subject,  or  who  had  even  read  the « quarto  volume 
which  the  City  Committee  published,  could  have  screwed  up  tkeir 
consciences  to  audi  a  pitch,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  They,  I  trnst, 
will  forgive  me,  when  1  put  in  carelessness  and  ignorance  as  pleas 
in  (heir  favOr ;  *nd  having  some  experience  of  what  visiting  magis- 
trates have  permitted  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  elsewhere,  I 
tan  make  allowances  for  the  errors  of  a  London  Grand  Jury. 

I  have,  however,  no  doubt,  that  each  individual  of  the  Grand- 
Jury,  if  taken  round  the  prison  of  Newgate  and  shown  what  is 
daily  and  hourly  exhibited  there,  would  concur  in  all  the  remarks 
made  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  would  regret  that  he  bad  been 
induced  to  give  even  a  momentary  support  to  a  system,  which  die 
commonest  understanding  must  allow  to  be  censurable.  I  solicit, 
then,  from  diem,  and  from  yon,  Gentlemen,  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  abuses  of  the  prison  system  of  Newgate.  I  call  upon 
you  to'see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Com* 
pare  my  statement  with  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Whether 
you  concur  with  me  or  not  in  the  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted 
is  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  when  compared  with  what  1  feel 
will  be  the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  us.  Of  this  I  am  assured,  that  "  if  only  half  the  misery 
which  is  felt  by  some  shall  be  seen  by  others,  it  will  fill  them  with 
horror ;"  and  it  rests  with  you,  Gentlemen,  to  correct  the  evil,  and 
to  terminate  the  horrors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
With  great  respect, 

i  our  obedient  Servant, 
H.  GREY  BENNET* 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street, 

December  31,  1617. 


*#*  Since  this  pamphlet  went  to  the  press,  a  London  Grand 
Jury  have,  in  their  observations  on  the  state  of  Newgate,  adopted 
not  only  the  words,  but  recommended  the  measures  proposed  by 
tbe  author :  one  part  of  his-  purpose  is  then  obtained.  He  however 
has  learnt,  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  and  others  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  incorrect- 
ness and  contradictions;  he  wishes  they  would  point  them  out,  and 
he  will  shortly  give  them  an  opportunity :  he  pleads  however  guilty 
to  part  of  these  charges ;  he  has  not  stated  half  the  evils  produced  by 
the  intolerable  negligence  of  the  City  Magistrates,  nor  has  he 
given  the  whole  amount  of  the  daily  tortures  endured  in  these  prisons. 

j(t  is  also  true  that  he  inserted  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Thorpe  instead 
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he  apologists  forflnMltal0?*JQt  Jlwl^n  teyHfr*  both  the  excelled 
Sherift,  that  he  found  diem  often  doing  their  duty  and  endeavofi** 
ing  to  lessen  the  miseries  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  wretched 
prisoners  they  had  in  charge. 

One  capital  error  the  authUMbfefeust  acknowledge :  it  is  to  be 
found  in  page  311,  where  he  says,  that  the  reeommendatian  "  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  that  iron  bedsteads 
be  provided,  bedding  furnished,  and  the  traffic  in  the  hiring  of 
bed.abob^'^A  ^>0,4j*e/^4>i  ,oto  Uu» 
nuatStafeetnenTbecause  li/f  dftcTtiot  B^evTitpossiDla  that  a  part  of 
this  recommendation  should  have  been  adopted  and  not  the  whole, 
or  that  precisely  that  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  which  aggravated 
the  miseries  of  the  prison.  The  prisoners  have  now  no  beds  at  all, 
unless  they  possess  tM*PW^iillB%*tff-*P»  the  City  magistrate* 
have  furnished  neither  bedstead*  nor  bedding,  and  they  have  pr*r 
hibited  the  letting  ouf  bedding  altogether f 

f*-4   *-•  ..  t  n  .  •      t  j  .     *' 
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LETTER  I, 


MY  DEAR'  SIR, 

The  intimate  knowledge  I  possess  of  your  sincere  regard  for  tie 
moral  and  pofitieal  welfare"  of  yfeur  dount'ry,  and  the  sound  and 
manly  judgment  you  are  capable  of  exercising  upon  the  practical 
association  of  morals  'and  politics  in  affiurs  of1  legislation,  induce 
me  to  address  to  you  the  following  letter. 

It  treats  upon  a  subject  to  whichj  however  important  in  itself, 
the  habits  of  your  life  have  never  perhaps  excited  much  attention 
in  your  mind ;  but  I  presume  to  think  that  you  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  interested  by  the  extensive  mischiefs  which  itf  involves  ;— 
mischiefs  indeed  of  a  magnitude  little  suspected  by  many  of  those 
who  may  be  said  to  promote  them. 

I  must  nevertheless  atfanit  that*  notwithstanding  my  conviction 
of  the  extent  of  your  philanthropy,*  I  certainly  owe  you  some 
apology  for  wishing  to  make  you  a  party  in  a  discussion,  from 
which  it  is  no  common  ground  of  congratulation  to  have  been 
hitherto  entirely  free  j — fdr1  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  is  maintained  with  greater  violence  than  on 
the  Game  Laws.  Both  parties  ttrguc  with  the  feelings  of  injured 
individuals  \  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  both  have  some  ground 
of  complaint.  But  public  morils,  a*nd  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  country,  present  still  more  serious  grounds  of  objection  to 
those  laws,  as  they  now  stand  on  the  statute  Book  than  private 
interests,  or  the  actual  ■condition  of  *ocjpty*  In  wwk  a.-ittfce'of 
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things  k  is  difficult  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the ,  subject,  and 
•till  more  difficult  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The 
feelings,  first,  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  plunder  of  what  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  their  property  ; — next,  of  those  who  are 
indignant  at  being  precluded  from  amusements  and  enjoyments  to 
which  they  think  that  thAr  station*  in1  lift  Entitles  them; — and, 
lastly,  of  such  as  look  with  horror  at  the  long  train  of  vice  and 
immorality  which  can  clearly  be  -traced  to  its  origin  in  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Game  Laws ; — all  these  feelings,  and  their  combina- 
tions, introduce  a  degree  of  blind  zeal  and  ill-humour  into  any 
discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  singularly  inimical  to  a  beneficial 
practical  result. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  recent  circumstances  induce 
me  to  make  the  attempt,  in  the  humble  hope  of  lending  some 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  good  order  and  morality.  *'    ' :'  "r 

A  distressing  event,  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,1  has  revived  in  my  mind  reflections  which  have 
frequently  passed  through  it,  on  the  tendencies  of  the  Game  laws  5 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  an  impartial  review  of 
their  principle,  objects*  and  effects,  should  scarcely  fail  to  gam  the 
assent  of  all  parties  to  considerable  alterations.  More  especially 
may  this  result  be  expected,  if,  as  I  think,  it  cm  be  shown  that  the 
alterations  proposed  would  tend  to  conciliate  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  : — that  they  would,  at  one  and1 
the  same  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  game  for  the  sportsman  j 
extend  the  enjoyments  connected  with  the  possession  of  game  to 
those  whom  the  progress  of  society  has  raised  into  a  station  to  be 
entitled  to  them  ;  and  also  immediately  check,  and  ultimately 
annihilate,  the  moral  and  political  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
prohibitions.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  disguise  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  extent  of  these  last  which  imperatively  Trails  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  the 
least  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  extent  and 
progress  of  the  evil-  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  wjio  are  not 
conversant  with  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  From 
extensive  observation  and  inquiry*]*  believe  bvmy  conscience,  that 

♦ "  WflHid*  to  the  recent  homicide  of  a  'desperate  and  notorious  poacher* 
whoieit^wlilttt^^pon-Vlie  patbhawife'and  seVeral  children.*"*    "* 
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the  evil  and  irregular  habits,  n#£H^i#^ 

;kre5i*<%Je  ^jr»pt§|iG^^l^o^|^v^^flU^^fpf,th«  pjcoj^itjons 

<&**  gaweja^f^j^j^  ,v  ,.: 

-  .'Otb  *,**>  safcly^eflfo^  OT&flW*  JlwW^i»T- lH  ■  #>  $e 

numerous  country  villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,. not  qtus 

ie3tts^4n  wWfcb)t^f^%a^.r^iJ^^t^  -ch^a^^j^qa^not 

ttas*:.  the,  fast  and  ^££flfiPf(tiQ^9£  A^habifa  tc^tfwis, ca^* 

Aod^i  ^iwk>  ^  vjH  «MA; l?#, r  ^^w^odged ..that  .01©  hWjP^I  Jf* 

>*at;  that  *PiWgj&  jWft  ^rtjttpt^l,;  but  tfuit  so.  /jwjr »  efftJVfj  $}« 

•temp(a6ans  oft^^i^y  consequent  upon  3  ^^JHr^Jt&Rh 

'  enacted  fa*  4tf<t.  tfa#  s&aociejy,  .but .by  T;fte  }aj>s*r  S^ftffifeiW}d 

change  of  tfmNftstrttea,,.?^^ 

actual  ca»diiion..,-T™Ayjhis.^^^  %!?^Wr 

^gnificaatdcUiK  Tumoral  .ha>fcs,o£  ^g^^^j^jp^a^n 
at*  deeply implicated  bit,  ^paf^^^^ 
-jural  property  U.a*  much  epocevp^ ., jXbft0f&$$  p^focj^ajjjd 
•  the /security. of  individuals  a^/i^^.^aflgji^dL.  jW^jjpq^y 
take  up  a  country  newspaper  wi^^qe^ajf  .^^^^iB^5Jf- 
tora  associating  for  jaiuttial  asg&ajin*  i^jp^tiflgaxyl  jpstij^MVg 
the.  depredations  of  their  poofer  xvfighb^^.^^Hq.w  cpmef  it.  that 
it  nem: occurs  to  these  geptle^^^ jijs  g/n^lgg^qfa^pf 
habits  must  have  some  moral  caus^  P^-^M^at^)^  wauldrfT^aye 
themselves  njuch  trouble,  a?d /Jo,*be  afttf ^^^^ 
whiW  associate  to  prevent  thp^.jfttjtar  #3ft,ifl  J*RffMfejt°* 
weaken. or  remove  the  «up*  p^^t^^gl^  ti?0<JpjHfterjta> 
nnceasary^fcrf/    -  •'.,..,   -.J-,    :  ,,•  \i:;„   • 

I  believe  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  i»  aJre^:po^tx^>arpppj^i^, 
corrupted  by.  temptations  ne^^acU^  ipvplyed  jnr  the  e»a<$n$fltj*,pf 
the  laws  themselves,  cannot,  be,  , ref  traiqed  jfrorn ,  Q%*di^L.hy0aapy  • 
counteracting,  severity  in  tfiqse  saipe  tyro*,  *P& .ft  M  yp^^^e 
surprising  ,tha*  laws  of  this,  Jesuit J£aJ.,chajaotpr  ^puld.  Wft.be 
expunged by  acclamation fyom thf?  SfdeQ^WS frjee,statfa  .  ilt    , 

ffhe  application  of  the.  Gapie.  Laws  <p  j^ie  ppoTiOf.JEftgland^s 
conclusive  qpoq  this  point.    They  constitute  one  of  the^.fr^afts 

1  T^eWperjcDcp  of  every  impartial  magistrate,  ot.  every  judge  of  assize, 
will  fortify  this  assertion :— many  indeed  bate  openly  declared  it     . '        .-, 
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bob^  arid  i*  tfle  %flv«kd»«hefc  ftiis&terttft'  «p*n*fon  opdi 
the  temper  ind  itfortWW««^*8^«  ^:j'1  ■  **   '  »«'«'    -  "■'  :'<-  -  '- 

f  procetdU1  justB?  tfW'tetfcrify'  of  rtes*  rehi*l**  -  ty  %  brief 
detail  of  th*  pAncipl^'d^^si^^WimiX^^Kimi^  lata** 
artd  shall  conclude  wfch  some  art^ptfto  print  out-a*  efficient 
tttaedy.    *  :-   "    "  -''u  ;  -1  "'  4  ir-'  w  '".  '■  ,v  '    "*  *'->  -  *•'"  n,,,t 

Th*  FVthclpte  6f  fte  Giihe'  l«#r  1*  aAflttrttedly  a  ray  -  fair 
tfnfc'J  iiamety,  to  secure  fo  tfctose;  at  ithose  frxpiifee  the  amtaateate 
teirtd  ahd  su^ptrrtedi'fli^ferijbyrtfenfs  icctBiiig  froth  tl»  jjtokaiwitm 
ttf  tfcem.  To  aetomiflkh  thte  end5,1  the  specific  ttHfetUs  iff  tbt>LAtws 
^6tot^6TiiVe  been,  IstiTfoprtaeHr*  ttf  the^ft^rteWfs^ijatftdhdle 
tfftitisement  of  sportfog  r^ftHy.  T*  frS*d  to  the  togter  tankr*  of 
society;  W  ttAdtf  A/M^lt  &  gf^%'ttfMa'tti-''lilt«vf  tf  game*  at 
>heH- tables'.    ^^the&*rec#ttiriiy:f«^^  !k»w>of 

tWMglfcsfc  itopdrtariW  ttaftfrtMli^rf  **  peopfc  Mi  to  thegtod 
'6f  tfe  ^ate,  tK^ Wndyd'geMefheh  shod**  toide  *pen  thrfr  ptt>- 
pfertksi  It  ft  Btei#b?0  inattttf  6P  etoftid  polfcf  W  s*ci*e  *> « them 
ttb>ffj4totW^ 
"  **  ft  cahbfc  floite  ^BWtfeftafic^td  ofH&*.  «  And*' sorely »/ it »e*n 
treveV  fce'caifed  tlri^r^  p^lte^  a  m¥Artget  froto  dettrejfeg 
animals  For  Us  6wn  jptttffi^wMcB  havs  been  feared  Mid  prndrttd 
tfttfe  exp&ifcdf  4!*  t^&'iri$fiet*;  Again/ the pd-«*«u*i  of 
g*me,'  as  a  Ki^ilrf '^^thfe-nW^/^absbliAeJy^yf  lwralfie  to  pftnohs 
6f  the  tower ^'rffiefaffoiiS  Wide*  lb  aM**d  hdrew  partridge,  bbt 
M'rtltlfe  In  raorie^.  '  Sittfe  WerefBreflWteto  neither  gameynotigh 
In  any  country  eitHef  toJaffbrd  the^aiftnsetnent  of » sporting  to  *he 
whole  population,  or  to  afford  articles  of  food  to  altTawks/ofaaciety, 
it  seems  perfectly  fiif  that  ttcfceyvtoifr  by  'iutaral'  jtttiee  4tfh*-  no 
Vfght  to  the  article^  atta'W  t^hom  le^  krfatt  o^^ttie  dnnp/vskitf, 
faould  -Vii  Ae  party  defeawrtftoni  taking'  k.  '  By  the  jtriacipledrf 
equity  it  is  evideitt  that  'a  stratlger  had  n*  mow  right  to  <tbe<wild 
anifhahj  bred  ari&fed  xmi  in y  property^  my  expense,  than  he  dbas 
to  the  tathe  atihtiiWfrt  toy'  {tadtrf  yttffr-''  in  either  casb  be  herald 
Mfljr'MdtM  Httteirtefte'^bisWIterf  df  then*  by  agieeHioUt  or 

1    The  principle  and  objects  then  of  the  Game  Laws  being  fair 
and  reasonable,  let.  ys  prjjqeeA*.  to  i&Jfcfife  how  fat  their  present 
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enactments  areucakolaiad  ;to  produce  the  'effects  UMrided^Jttd 
wlmt  specific  e&cts  they  do  actually  produce.  As  to  the  privilege 
of  apocting*  it  may  be  said  in  general  «etms*tbat  a  man  meet 
possess  ^"Aw  awn,  according  to  his  tenure,  from  100/;  to  14QI.  a 
year:  inland  in  order  to  benqualufied  to  carry  a  g*m,or  to  use  dogs 
for,  t Ik.  purpose  of  killing  game*  Now  according '  to  the  present 
(tystemof  society,  this  appears  hard  to  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts 
jctf  land,  end  to  gentlemen  of  pecuniary  fortunes*  who  are  predftd- 
je4  feom  a  privilege  to- which  their  rank  and  station  entitle  them, 
tlKLgie  posses m  of  whkh  would  of  course  be  very  agreeable  to 
them.  .A  rkh  merchant  or  tradesman,  for  example,  a*  the  Isrw 
jnow  stands,  cannot  by  hiring  a  tract  of  land  of  any  size  become 
|>rrrilegecLto report  uponk  j  and. the  same  may  be  said  of  an  gpu~ 
ltn£farmerv  .This  appears  somewhat  contrary  to  natural  jftttfoe * 
foir  an  either  case  the  animals  would  be  reaoredaod  sustained*  the 
jaapeneeref  the  party  pselpbtjed  from  all  usufruct  in' them*  "But 
jae.the  occupier  may  nevertheless  ptfevenfeany  o^eels*  from  oomitg 
on  the  ground  in  his  occupation  to  kill  game,  'it^woeto  ;app»ar  in 
(this  case  to  be  the  property  oi  no  one; or  rather*  by  a  curious 
uttaagement  of  legislative  foresight,  to  be  reserved  fop  n>e  aote^oae 
oa*;aa  indnridiial,  who  is  debarred,  from,  touching  a<ffathe*  uv-ks 
wing.    . 

It  is  not  however  with  a  view  to,  expose,  inconsistencies  of  this 
kind  ths|t  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter. .  Would  that  the  laws 
involved  no  greater  evil!  I  shall  heg  you  bewever  to  beat  the 
circumstance  1nennd9.es  the  remedy ■  I  shalt presently. propose  i(ot 
the  mom  serious  absurdities. will  also  wipe  out  all  these. lesser 


<    I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  my  argument, 
Jomhred  ia  the  second  object  of  the  Game  Laws  $  which,  has  1  in 
view*i*«Tfl>  affocd  to  *he  .higher  ranks  of  society  the  luttBy<.ef 
.GatneattheirtabW? .  •.-,  .  •    v.i 

..  lathe  apieultuijal state o£f8Qciety>. in  which. England iwasifemjd 
when,  the  Game  Laws  assumed  their  presents  shape,  enaetmejas 
prohibiting the  aal^of  Gatne>«nd;  ao^uii^.theipriivilege  of  taking 
it  ft*  the  landed  proprietory  might  fafely  enough  be  sakUtouhave 
fuJfilleditsiisisecoiu^Qbjrct.  Tfatgentry  of  EegfandV  thosewho 
•exercised  theepkaJky9  and/tfho  kept  adtahto,  jmseualmnfit  1 
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a^  ptopifetoo,  <flr  tfeetr  romaextohs  ^so'ihat  tket*  wj*  no  inaft 
^rbofromi  hU  station  in  Ufa  felt  it  propwr^  or  ehfeerufartd  a  wt*h> 
19  Jhat*  fame  at  his  table*  who  was  precluded  frofti  lawful  metfii 
of  placing  it  there*  ......,*. 

But  how  stftflrifi  the  cai^-akuie  the* changes  mtrodrtced  h*6 
society  by  cortiit*eifce  atui  itiaftufaefattes*  by  the  increase  of  gT^at 
aid  a^ulfftt  towns  ft  led  fwtth  merchants  and  other  cttizeflB,  who 
a*e  bouadby  their  station*  abd  oettifjpattons  to  .exerfcise  a  tttotel 
todpitetifcy*  aftd  especially  to  support:  a  w^-ap£om<jed  fcabfe,  at 
which  A*  appearance  of  gafate  ie  but  a  teasoAaMe  indulgehce  t 
Xfkft  ifr  cfttaofc  be  denied  tfctt  Arte  fourths  of  the  legitimate  cbn- 
fcHWtfs  of  game  itl  the  piresent  day  can  odly  procure  it  by  temptr- 
falg  othet*  w  a  .primitive  breach  of  the  laws  *,  for  they  Cato  get  it"  bf 
fcOotfcat  means  tteept  by  purchase  frohl  those  who  employ  the 
Aotftfty  poadte*  in  almost  etery  ttiral  tillage  in  the  kingdomybt 
tfcmpt  the*  landowner's  gamekeeper*  on  half  the  extensive  ^ror 
ftttfosof  XtaglanAj  to  take  it***  thfem.  -  And  what  is,  if  possible, 
tti&JMte  aboard*  upfiutj  and  insane  than  the  other  parti  of  this 
IwrtaUe  attangfeAient^  While  the  pouheter,  the  poacher,  and  the 
gftsleketpeiv  ate-  estpuaed  to  heafey  and  ruinous  penalties  for  setttog 
this  gajbei  the  tkifaate  purchaser  or  consumer,  who  &  certainly 
die  prime*  flRHrer  of  the  whole  transaction*  offends  against  no  law 
Whatsoever  (air  least  against  Ho  human  law)  in  placing  the  almost 
attttiistiblfetemphttitm  inthei*  way. 

I  say  " tie  almost  irtvmstlbtetmptaihn"  because  no  fair-mimU 
ed  inan  can  disgsuse  front  hipaedf  that  whenifchree  fourths  of  a 
community  ace  debarred  by.  law  from- any  privilege  to  which  they 
haye  an  equitable  claim,  which  it  is  also  withia  their  pave*  to 
establish,  even  under  the  protection  of  those  very  ppahibitanyiaws  | 
that  in  .such  a  case  the  laws  will.be  ovetriookedV  aad  a  custom 
established  in  opposition  to  them  tpo  powerfnLto  be  resisted* .     < 

By  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  aionied'ganatasieiXi 
purchaser*  of  gaftie*  ought  net  so  to  tewpt  youlterars  and  .their, 
agents  to  break  the  daws*  .  Strictly  turn  a*  the  assertion  ia*  they 
will  ie  very  apt  to  answer  to  the  -landholders,  that  their  reproach 
is  but  miserable  cant  so  long  as  the  kwr  a  prohibit  the  agents  of  the, 
rtwyjed  interest  from  legal  mean*  of  pumping  that  to  wbiohithey. 
\  tjaBBa^ebnst  haaeqg  equitable  claim,  w^towcr  a  jsepcaftuitj.  of  it 
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F&frfaXPfch   ^Bpri WjPft \sfcqwMhtt  £» MW^r^nfjtoa 

g^pp  ffiopgh  fgr  tfc*,tafelea  qf-  tjl^wsej*^  oaji-affWd  to  b*f  fc^ 
Sj^ly.^n^iijs^d.of  aw«i¥g>  against*  aty  experience  and  fn*- 
bajbilitj,  tlvrt  ftflbwld  not  b^  *oM  and  purchased  for  tbfif  «*•  J*f 
PBfiPSUifiq.  to  a,m^t  absurd  and  iiQpnelicable  law*  which  ridMtf' 
eij|^f a  %>vgjy  transfer  it.pa^itftttr^tistowBqrath**  *e  *att> 
^&^w*  Wg^  Apt  to  remaia  unaltered  sa>  fitdei  adapted  to  tfe*  • 
4%Qgp,^h§gia5  taken.place  in  .society,  moA\  whic^nm*  f or  era 
ESU^lfr^SW  ^the  offep4^  an, almost  iqwi«ibki  psapfttiftsvi*- 
CQfUfn^tl^  ,vqqr.  .offence  of/pkfch  it  eaact*  the  puphhmeMj  :    »  • 
If  ^ffejcgfe  of  a.  goad  and  fair  bra i*i  tDjfteqrflt  the  YdOdtiB* 
sioq  j)f  gn^^ivc^.itis  dif&c^lt  to  ispeak.ia  twp^<>fc  tosMUred 
iixd^^t^^o^^ai^g  tfcflutes,  >rfuch  ^at  one  and  ^*  ^santt^tklti  " 
both  proviotf  a»4  jwmM  *h*  same  crime.  *  Tor.be  both;  Mjjjutf .  and 
in^c^Z i^almpW  MfMrt.*  reproach  aa*dy  lawcm  bestafte* 
vUb^b^t  ite  fc.  by  no,  means  the-fauketto  which  tfretpretfOitXtafte 
Laws  are  obnoxious  :  for  I  thin>  i%  jfttsteivliflputaige  thajt4hey*j*e  ' 
not  only  unjust  as  *A*y  tempt  to  the  commission  tftfajffiwtw&udk 
,  they  severely  punish  not  only  iueffeqtual^^yh^^,^*  Ufl4a*£ 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence  itself;  ,  not  only,  abstgtf  ,Wt 
tending  to  iaise  the  price  of  game  in  the  market  by  the^a44it#M 
made  to  its  cost  on  account  of  risk  an4  penal Ve*.i_but  that,  tb^y 
are,  above  all,  grossly  wicked,  as  thek  cbiff  pft^fe.ppigeqpcilgf 
is  the  general  destruction  of  the  morals .  of  the  t*ral  jgogftftiiofo 
which  like  the  "stout  peasantry"  itself,      w    _    ,     ... .  #.   , 

.*  When  once  destroyed  ctp.wwrerhcsHppfiiit^   .  .-    .  -  ».: 
I  trust  it  wffl  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  their  <kstno> 
rive  rootal  tendency  further  than  bmty  to  detail  dfetr  which 
almost  every  country  newspaper  must  have  made  familiar  to  my 
readers.    Discontent  against  their  superiors  is  one  of  the  first 
effects  produced  by  the  Game  Laws  among  the  lower  orders. 
Ftti»fi|fKft(fle!f/emfr6yeTI  a*' the  ageiit  to  transfer  ftie  propeVty  of  ' 
one  tieRtoitf  tt  aridffier;  Wfi6  ft  8bn6x!6ui  ft)  no  '  punishment  for*  *  t 
recehttg'lt,  tHe  £ds#heV,;  <*Hen  discovered  arid  convicted,  pefetfV1  % 
kijWBSMPtii  bfe^hef  ohiy  *f£ita,  £  ttfnpttfVo  ftlrik  that!  flfatfii  * 
one  hwf  6V:  'the  -  rtch  *and  another  fot  the  ptfdr  ;    an  bbs&VMifoA' 
whHHr  a  pofcher  iftde'M  hi*  pttsenfce'  tite "Abet  da^'-Tlife  Httfc' 
ing^k  dSlfrfMl^fwiafed'by  Mi  em^ytfrs/'WHb  faAdfo&Bf  reptt-* 
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*mtLHm*phhA*t**)f  man*s*pr4p#t$i  tyrannically  preierVed  for 
tbft  bq»<<k>  ofa  fc^and  thctefote  tfeat  k  h  at  feast  ,/id*  if  no* 
jiOTtortlNP  AB.att»c>it*«wii*tf«**  certatftly-no  man  can  have,  tfcfe 
slights  (quotable  eiaim  to  it  except  by  purchase,  who  has  had  nd 
dum  in  .the  exptsfie  ofc  vtanog *  aid  preserving  it.  Frequent 
ty>*Ghe*.of  the.  peace,  nnwd***,  aikittfnikJtdes*  are  the  natural 
vwrft  of  the  continual  contests  which  are  l^eft  rfve  in  ar  parid^  ' 
btfcreen  different  ptrtftoniof  it*  aufced  population*  The  tegular 
a«p^  a*  it  may  be  called,  of  Gamekeeper  %  and  their  assistant  ir  Sue  { 
availed  in  their  nightly  bivouac  by  *k*krt<guhr  tirailleurs  of  tfie 
band*  of  poachers*  and  the  s**ag*~*pMfr  an^  coiwequettce*  df  a 
w**a£  poets  are  perpetuated  in  every  village.  ^Afl-moral  idea*  tiff 
right  and  wrong  am  confounded  $  all  love  of  the  spirit  of  j*ace  • 
aqd.jiwuwky  jne  ^banished  fwnv  the  breasts  of  the  eotrtendittg 
JTOtHft.)  and  even  the  fhw^ngofq  neighbour's  Mood  is  cott&Mt 
ed.nttttefiirf  triwBjphiamong  their  several  advocates**- As  the  pa£ 
et^tf  afifcfij^*^^^ 

I       '  **TlV}telsed'the$e*ch'e^p^ 

That  this  condition  of  things  sfipiitd  ultimately  prepare  the  mindf  ... 
of  the  lower  classes  fof  every  crime  to  which  "the  circumstapcea   : 
of 'their  station  can  tempt  them,  is  not  surprising — nor  that  the  . 
calendar  which  records  the  'most  atrocious  enormities  should  be 
fitted '  with  the '  names '  oP  those,  whb,  upon,  first  starting  in  tb£  ^ 
career  of  poaching,  would  have  snrunk  with  hbrror  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  crimes  vWiictf  thejr  itfeYe  afterwards  the  most  forward 
to^eoramfc.    "        -  ••  ■  *~  ,f-^  -'  •  -  ■  -  -*  ■  ■*  ' '  ~  ^  *,J*'i,v  '• if"13  * 
The  habit  ^^rlyphmter,         *  -".-»  v.,.-.i>i-i  !  -m  oy- 

-.    :  ....   .^      '   . .»»  -  <»-^rr  yij /fi  >->  y»*v*  tg^m.r 

— "  VVbeu  steals  ih'e  vagrant  from  bis  warm  retreat,     .  (      »*+[.<•.  - 
To  rove  a  prowler,  and  be  deemed  a  cheat,  ._ 

frdfB*bfo^tte.*w  ma»  c4  ajcjpqn**^  *«W&wtf  fo*cw4*<*r  *i 
degrees  hiwuof  (florethju  ^tf  ^;n*^e^;o,a£*tain  faftvrfqftpfer 
He  JOpirc*  jhc  feelings*  the  ic^^rt^wyicbns  o*  the  tWe^w  . 
hecpqsjdexihiois^f  AS,n>a,statc.ot  Wj*tffoe  with  aU  the,  hopes  t, 
paftAtri*  fiQmp*ntyf~v&  a$>  jailed  by  hi*  new  ayatfn*>,*f. 
c^imc^s  *u<^ass^tia|uuo.rt^^         a*d  jjter,  jwppefty.     ?*&  *. 
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^ihehwjkwwst  orthe  sh^p-fold.  Hcfttttamtta^icm  eHfiRgftd 
,TWft convicted :: and  with  feelings  and  habits  ctotfurited  and  pfcrvtrl&d 
sby  rth*  process  just  described,  what  principle  of  restraint  can  aHy 
longer  operate  to  prevent  him  from" the  iftbst  dfcsperiite  undertaking 
*-*>ftem  the  extremes  of  burglfcry  and  rrt urder  ?  ITie  *halfe  rirocetfris 
4U'tiffipl4and:natumlasit  is  in  most  cfcses  htevitabltes  and  (he 
.proprietor  of  game  may  tremble  to  think  from  what  a  IHtte  doud, 
apparently  i  no  bigge*  than  a  man's  hand,  all  this  storm  of  rite, 
misery*  and  corruption,  to  die  poor  themselves,  and  to  their  rnfrc^ 
eeht  wives  and  children,  has  evolved. 

Now  I  most  entreat  you  my  friend  to  rentember  that  f  atti  not 
here  tracing  an  imaginary  scene  of  hottors,*— or  arternptifig  to 
deduce  consequence  without  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Causes  from  which  they  spring.  You  well  khoVv  that  I  arfe  * 
Country  Gentleman,  a  proprietor  of  Game,  and  that  I  have  lotig 
tad  actively  ^charged  the  duties  of  a  teagismt*  in  an  axtetfsltfc 
country  district.  I  must  therefore  be  well  acquainted  vri&  the 
principle,  operations,  and  effects  of  the  laws  whose  enactments  I 
venture  to  call  in  question.  And  jf  I<  were  open  to  any  prejudices 
concerning  them,  those  relation*  in  which  I  stand  to  wards  society 
would  rather  tend  to  bias  my  mind  in  favor  of,  than  in  opposition 
to  them ;  for,  pritnd  Jkcie>  they  are  certainly  severe  and  exclusive 
enough  to  promise  ample  protection  to  my  property  and  «iy 
amusement.  No  I  my  friend,  it  is  not  from  pique,  prejudice,  or  a 
morbid  sensibility,  but  from  a  long  and  impartial  consideration, 
and  I  trust  a  manly  judgment,  corrected  by  practical  experience, 
that  I  venture  to  pronounce  them  unjutt)  ineffectual,  and  of  a  moral 
tendency  dreadfully  destructive:  and  that  I  call  upon  you  and 
every  friend  of  good-order  and  molality  to  use  the  utmost  influence 
aiforded  by  your  several  stations  in  life  to  procure  the  necessary 
alterations. 

.  Before  I  proceed  to  suggest  what  these  alterations'  ought  to  b*, 
i  think  it  necessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  some  persons 
maybe  inclined  to  make  to  the  general  nature  of  my  reasoning 
tipon  the  temptations  arising  out  of  the  Game  Law*. '  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  municipal  law  in  general  is  but  the  proteW* 
of. -actions'  or  privilege*  to  which  men  iridiridwdiy  have>*y 
an  cftititejdaia^init*^ 
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qpftftst*  $tl|e  #mmW*Qt  ian<ter  whishi  they  ior^  oeadnritfde*** 
eary.  ,tp  jp$train  .jupithin  .flertaini  limits.  For'  example*  thi*  may 
particularly,  be  averted  .pMt  rrfwroelawa*  the  object)  of  which 
j#  tp.tevy  a  duty,  or,  ip  other  words,  add  an  addition^  **m  tfr  tfke 
price  ,Qf  various  articles  (to,  which  the  consumer  lust  /»  ntrttnoi  •  «nd 
fiurj.right  qppn  paymq?*  oitfy  <af  the  reasonable  cost  and  (pi©iit>*o 
the  manufactt|rf*.  £be,ft;feittie  laws  may  therefore  be- sap*  to 
prohitytra  «aao  firon*  t^o  enjoyment  of  that  to  which  he  feefeqilttt 
vhe,  Jbsp .#p  $q^bte,4^m*  uotesa  he  will  further  contribute  a  smn> 
which  has  no  connexion  with  the  fair  price  of  the  article*  .<  tDhty 
do  therefore  qetf  sioJy  place,  a.  temptation  in  his  way-  tolerate  the 
pa^meo*  of  thiajbd^kioaul  tm%  a,  tynpufion  aristpg  ant  ofske 
rery  law  itself,  which  punish**  those  who  offend.  I  may  be- told 
tbfig  j— Jf  yopr  aargumeftt  on  tb*  Game  Laws  be-good  for  iny 
tWpgt  it  applies  ^uaOlyi  to^he  reyeoup  taws,  and  in  fact  to  aiLlawe 
curtailing,  the  netwal  .rights  of  mankind,  and  confining  them  with* 
if)  fita.  limit*  prescribed  by  the  good  of  society*  orthegeaeod 
necessities  and  .oonyenience  of  the  common weakh.  It  would-be 
4fnfru;  to  a^be.4jHe,ttwta&  between  sa&nggfers  and  revenue 
9d^rsy  with.  the.  murders  jpiftng  therefrom,  the  breach  of  die 
bags  of  quarantine*  &e>  dosttMction  of  small  fish  in  a  public  mar* 
Wd  other  such  offences  against  restrictive  statutes,  to  die  laws  them- 
^ves^am)  jkH  to  the.wicke*tatts*ftnd  perversity  of  individual^  atito 
life  .tjie  wcgvmeat  on  thai  Gamerlaws,  in  which  you  have  indulged. 
FcOjtJwre  will  always  be  plenty  of  temptation  arising  out  of  the  iaars 
4MK&fetap>  tosed^ajnonto^tibobimffhofthem. 
*.  I^dmk  that  there  is  *wn*  plausibility  in  tlua  objection*  drat  I 
thinfe  s^so  that  it  vdli  /all  to  the  ground,  when  we  consider  that 
J&ee?  iaw%  re$trkt*veas  they,  art  <o£  the  natural  right*  of  mankind* 
qje  justifiable,  and  Mtyjurti/Mhptst  th^eitent  in  which  the  good 
of  society,  and  the  wants  of  the  state  really  render  them  amatory  * 
aftdwhenit  can  beaWwn  that.thewvcsaity  ens  be,  met  by!  no 
Otfetr  means*  Of  tibis  neorsaity  >tkp  legislature  is. certainty  the 
judge*  Bm  where  its  judgment  iaextaciaed  in  direct  contradie- 
turn  to  the  eound  judgment  of  all*  reasonable  men  acquainted  with 
tbs  operation  «€*thc  l»wft»?~firl*re  k-p»a*»ei*i  necessity  ami  a 
j*adt*f  (WmtmgiU  «Uck  p»Uic  jopinipii  dots  not.  recognise,  and 
*faare  ^pqaus^^iupp^  naosiiity  tnoteoota  mimim****  ]****$ 
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jamMiy,  W*A,  <aii*  g**  otfft*  iWc(ueW^^w  j^uTHMifc** 
b^ad  dtettottfefh  is  introduce*  WtWe^h  w-4rf>  tfts*s ':  nautili 
trial*  iwrnftrtdn  «f  the  db^cfibA^o my -*feuttWt  Mf '  dtae  Waff? 
ittif  ttojtttofiwten  of ^Wbko+y  i^s^  t(y^  fotttrd  in  <Aft 
ttipetictfOe  of  ftett  utefWnfes  *t*t  itete#Atfltb  ti&  Mate j  MlMft 
dUMictoiitfPbt  Mdf  pWad*4,  tf*  taws  tsnricrtbr  jtfctSfleff  j  *if  1* 
t*t  roiitodhij^frfw  to  Wr  tliaif, -in  fart,  they  Ufll  'hot4  te  t>b*ye*: 
)fe*0{f  *  gttnttriiftertt  ;fe  to  be  sufcporbM,  *  flfe?  revenue  hwa i  T*ti 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  who  evad&  th*  payntedt  df  '*  tafcj 
edftuAfcvan  a*t*s4f»ta*tof  AMalJf^Wtis^tHSslirf^Wie  Wio 
rinds  im she*r#reuiy,  and  b  *  rogue tfhditifft  rU^^froni tofcietyj 
*»d>k»t«P  hi*  toiftpfti&M  t0  flefMy'fcfc  ilttr^^^tfWiififtidd 

^J|iIwdfctice-bfe,acM«n1tyf  the  ditto  <#fctf  b^sf  tkfe :  Wrtr*cfr 
qtonmtine  (though***  latafltftf  Uhay  *iiflle)*is  tfmtot:  ftfrtaft 
tdfcfcder,  and  sets  fcn'exaiftple  AtfiwytoAi^rt^flitt^^Aifc^ 
of  his  felkwPucWzews. '  If  public  frApmy  shmtfd  bfe^ttbWff^ 
tfiefiwa*  who,  by  taking  the  young  fty  »W*^^  p*gri-bti  it 
firitt  doirtBf  to  maturity  for  the^«bl^iil^^a^i^W*^it«n^» 
agjkwt  property.  None  but  kW5^ab«4tiw  ^Wbhiony  enftm* 
by  pcttltie*  would  be  sufficient  in  thftsrtfstf*  fppttrtftt4he*»ft> 
Jbiposed  and  ineonsidtttite from  iiijd*irtg^ote»ty^h^#r>pTet#ne«^t 
ttnir  private  convenience  or  <ad*«ittgtf  >  ->ft  4$pww  ttafefoft  ifctit 
bothdt*  constitution  and  operattottAf  thfcfawe jtfci  atlti**!  *>«% 
teoesuuyi  an&thfcrsfotfc  justifiable*  >B«>(f  d^e^fethc^lwsrfoljija^ 
tbn  for  the  «<feta»  I  iil^eT  Y^tih*<^^^^^  Ae^d^fWwlriitd 
dfeets  *>f  tlw  GMte'Latfty  k  is^pef^t^tliPirthW'titfthfertht 
goad^rftociety,  rtorth^^^ 

jnattetfMdegf*  arituftde^bf  lh*fri,"tat oprfle  'the  coiftuary, '-.  €t<tti 
not  even  pretended  that  they  have  any  such  object  in  *****  4ti«i 
mfccrfcrtthe  fnww  suppdse^  aMwan*wceor  pleasure  <tf  imEri- 
ddals*  that  society  i*  siteqstody 4#*mg*d'  In  it*,  must!  impfanft 
<^*rt*nei*syaiHbtbe  ssaeeite^  of  -pibus 

of  vios  and  iasworulky,  n*t  a  * little  torptwitvt  ^>  ite  v*ltimatB 

It  may  indeed  <br*aM,  that  it  is  the  d*ty  of  every  state  to  jm- 
teet  the  property-  of  MMduab'f  to*  pkiip'WU^n  aprewiof 
y»piity»  prohibitory  bw»w  gecossyy  to-  it*ipit*ectiog*  ;  life 
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<*Ws*<FW*  OTWWtoWkpfc  4^**^  &«iMttQP  between  the 
^i^fMUfra^othfr  y^btfpty  ^a^m^n^,  »a  <o-.  their  jo**** 

ort#  «ItW$  f?PB»  ;d^,piw^ii9g  j^^.of  tfeiB: leHftrr  .thtfi;  <tbn 
^WWd^,  Q»W*  » .ft*  W^#*4«  bj*pfe  <»f  rihftkigfef  main 
&ctm#T&  twa^y  #pxw*  Jt  by  pwrtfw#*«  **  «m  fete*' 
both  of  the  inefficiency  and  of  the  bad  moral  tendency  of  the  Gbupe 
fcai^i  iT%«jd^»3ftj|4  b*Ms  f*m*  t«i>putktfi  toag^^^Jte  rwisted, 
Sltf  «fe  %t,^ai  ■^it^fiU)^  waiatance  be  ovenjorm^  w&.rtuit* 
$m*^'wm  wfr  tKh*qMfc4  ty*  bwh<*rf  j*«  fcuvaodufcr 

^WpPfljO^M^^j;  f»^ili  WdlflNI*  0  fyM***  v*jRH^<£or;Afe 
dtf**4^<ke/tv^  iNRdy  c»ubt;bejira«ftjii 

4m+  «tj4*,$hwp  ^wt«<mi»uW4niBWU  **  diakpnepfcdentar*  I 
few,  befefe:itsitod/tittl  ri^iW^:wdfpta»Ww  mm  unpoM  a^npefc 
bi&tt.fmto Vftf*»4P9te th^fifaft'&r co#,e{  rearing,  pmerong^ 
«ftd brfc*$itf&U^ *•&<*«    AUaw.it then  & be Jwttgl*, tbfehe**fc* 

'A&btmgh^e&um^  *bereft>remo 

man's  poptrif  in  tip*  *£*>.?£>  *l*  1^^  whan. jfcad  they ntDicUy. 
belong  to  tbeip<Mt£i^i;<3^^^^  fegatning' 

tfcenale  n£thjm,injif^Jf*ifrtlv^ 

prarenfcjthe  evil.  .»  vr/.  ovrn    m.*  ?,  •.'  *ou  j 

In.faroraMe  akatfiana,  gamto^fenUhbe  teaoad  and  preserved 

iacth^^Kpreat  put pi  i iflfraagutoly  anppiyyig  the. market  ia<£ii*' 

amkoptocolnpetitmi)  which  would  ao^educeit*  price -tbnfcijate 

nornrtaaoaoiwhy  *.  partridge  should  be  d*»rw  than  a  rabbity  ate*, 

hare  and  pbeaaant  than  a  duck  or  gooae  $  tbas  ia  about  thejMfafMli 

bop  trf  office/ wttcfc  die  animals  bjsar  to  each  fltber  m  ffraicc* 

twhoagpneeepfee  lag^Uf  ^^^i«»eg^rly  bf^n^ttow^bat^^ 

*a*A  whnn^-bjr  {he  way,  gqn*ii  a*  plentiful  **  in  any  ttdtifffcri  i 
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ce**t»f itt  Ewop<v  The  iptiee  so  reduced  ttdttlft  rt<ft%r  ^SMflgfr 
to  compensate  the  risk  and  peaafefea  ttf  the  tttffatffifl  pba\9f^?f 
w^w»b  therefore  be  driven  «w  of  the  iriarfcet/  Dbnbtfess  titer 
great  potttaaxen  of  London  and  ttee'coihihordal  towns,  -who  are" 
th*  principal  instigators  of  poaching,  Woiildr  cease l  to  have*  a^y 
temptetioa  to  continue  so;  as  they  *to*M  ftirJy  antt'lawftifly  ^pto-* 
cure  game  for  their- customers  at  a  cheaper  rate  Worn  the  iregulaY 
bteedtais.  They  weHld>  as  they  noW  do  fbr  rabbits  and  wM 
fowl,  contract  with  persons  to  rear  and' preserve' then*  'for"  the' 
feguiar  supply  of  their  shops*  which  would  Be  a  mudv'more 
eoaamodious  and -satisfactory,  and  less  hazardous  way  ibr  them,' 
than  the  irregular  and  dishonest  and  corrupting  methods  itoV  pur- 
sued, it  is  net  saying  tery  much  in  ftvdr  of  human  nature  to' 
assert,  that  men  in  respectable  stations  of  society  had  rather  procure 
die  same  ends  by  honest  than  dishonest  means.  Thus  'would  'iff 
die  temptation*  to  offend  against  the  Game  Lawd  iriHtfg  from  \W 
change  of  society,  together  with  die  long  chain  df  moVah  and'  poli- 
tical misehiefe,  at  once  disappear.  ►>   "  -•  «>  -^ 

But  then,  border  to  secure  a  efficient  breed 'of  "game*1  for  the 
su^ly  of  the-  mafcket,  in  fair  and  open  competition/  W  wiB*  be 
necessary  to  authorize  a  certain  number  of  persons,  likely  to  breed' 
ganufrferfcakfeto  take  and  dispose  of  it  when  reared  at  their  expense". 
Ftp  this  purpose  I  would  suggest the^opriely  of  permitting  b^law,' 
cfccttptere-of  lend' to  take  and*  kill  gaime,  for  Sale  or  otherwise,  on 
their  &WH  occupations  only,  unless  (if  tenants)  they  are  specifically1 
prohibited' by  agreement  with  their  landlord,  reserving  the  gaihe* 
a$d  the  power  of  taking  it  to  himself  (as  is  now  frequently  done  m ' 
leasee).  This  pentosesien  ehoirid  hot,  of  course,  operate  during  the 
curveot  leases,  unfaae  by  agreement.  With  tMs  precaution,  nothing' 
could  be  fairer  than  such  an  enaetment ;  for  it  is  certainly  at  the- 
expense  of  thaoceupitr  that  the  game  is  raised  and  maintained  :  'and 
unless  he  reteure  an  equivalent  for  if/elthef  by  abatement  of  rent' 
upon- agreement,  or  by  pennissiofr  to  take  and-dtspose  'of  it,'  lie  is 
certainly  an  irijut*d'  man.  Whereate  it  is'ferfcddjr  just"  that' tfie 
own^r  of  the  lanid'Bhocrld  have  the  option  either  to  irici  ease  hfifent 
bf  leaving*  the  disposal  of  hk-  gfcirie  to*  his*  tenant,  or  vice  vtrsi'. ' 
Game  wettid  be  held  to 'be  (as  in  fac*  it1  ft)  fcri  bi&gding  ftdtri'  die' 
tindflti)*  ftfo^'of^  tb  be  considered* 
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'^)MBmh^WM<^t*k<*  beilet  goau^m,  o»  a  ape** 
retervptip»f  of  itfr  awtfe  l>y  agreement  i" 

^^WfHfir  tfjfe  to&>rMffanialb  <aftd:&nqnently  4am,  desttey 
es^fc^fO^k^*,  p^iKOU  jtavi«*aing*a  metnefey,  wtfces  Hi* 
co©^r^l  ^J^jrep^  tfce  ftetftce  for  irbiohl  am  now  contends 
i^by^ttding,  w  i^u^5a*ftt^Qpre«erwe.thehr^di«r  parti* 
aU^T  9P*tfe  ^p^i^v^e^rty  tare  a  conakiembU  effect  in  increase 
iofctfe*  tfp&Qf  gajp*i&iOtfcer>  part*  and  in<thq  eaaitfvy  at  tag* 
T^f  wqujd,  to  iutxodwwd  a  general  system,  of  protection  de* 
fpqiigtqppa  ifltfo|i4)ttl  ,i«WfWt»  *»te*d  of  a  genettd  system  <tf> 
d^W%g^  J  havev.*fowefefe,  *eqr  littb  dc*kt  dial  the  pr** 
▼A|jgn;h^  r«Sf«^  whole,  add  facilities 

ty  ft?  ^nmgfWtfnjH^/  **  *pprt*n»m»  wtber  than  anbtaact  fioaa- 
tfeqpgu  .A.spwtomn  WtfbW^  bftd.  might  alio:  hire  frpna  the  oc*- 
CPBW  tf  *  lqcge  fraqfc  ef  l**d.*he  privilege  of  sh«>ttng.c#er  it,1 
which  would  answer  to  the  latter  as  well  as  sending  hia  game  to. 
thf  market.  In  short,  ^  nvgbt  in  *ari#ua  ways  get  a  feir  return, 
**  fjfcM&.te  i**nU  #n*Wedjlwtta  expense  and;  toomble  incuare* 
**  *W»fra|jd  FWNP*Wg>tha*  patfiwtar  speck*  of  stock-  updnfeife 
Und».  .     f  .    .     .     .,,  ,,    •  t 

X.on.  rgooUec*  tfc*  .fttaarvalfons.  in  ?r  early  pars  of  tUa  Letter, 
iippn  tite  iwtot.swtwint.tuader  which  occupiers  of  land. and- 
monied  men  laboured,  in  partaking  of  the  sports  of  Ac  fitikH* 
dtftfMgh  *b*f  had  either ,  wwafred,  ov  were  wiHhtg  to  pay,  a  fair 
consideration  foMfe&  ptivifeg*  ,  The  prorisio»<ber*  reeomlmeitded? 
wk>vMl  <tfsp,,da  a>v*y  4hi*  in?oateaa*fule. .  For /the  pleasures,  at- 
tached to  the  possession  o£  game  faring  con*ey4d*  tqgethfer  wjtibr 
<*ery  other  iuwl  ^mitreta**,**!  enzyme*,  with  she  peasebafon 
of  the  land  itself,  a  monied  man*  bp  hiring  aitaact  of  it,  could  at 
afkyt  tupe*  become  possessed,  of  .tfo.  prwtagejof  spring  on  his 
a^  occupation,,  wthoyt  haging  rfceoursa  ta<he  disreputable  prao* 
tices  to  which  he  i*  n*w.*qdnttd»  :  ted&mtlj  it  i&  perfectly  &uy 
in  the  pagan*,  stai^of  shinty*  that  this  should  lie  within  hia  raacj*. 
R^te^ing^gwt9  Buai4c%  vdto*  %  systaittiYti?  sfanito  to  this  iaT 
adopted,.. I. my^lf  m  xonch*  few*  QttAar  demQattraita),  that 
akhonghi^llithe  »ap*cfcWe,  p^tt  .of  weiety^hasi^ha  pri^ileg^  ol« 
afMf^gwte  ifr«w»dM>§iy  9kw<b*>mAm&}**tvi6ed  boifc 
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uuM'  <wm  table*,  *jpd>4*4he  snathe*  ef  "e*Hfc*« 


It  is,  fcowseer,  neicetaey  to  i 

dbe,  ample  protection  lor  it  should  be  granted  bp  the  legislate*^ 
IriteA  she*  the*  prawn*  Game  Ia we,  by  their  protective  enact* ' 
wouldben^^  Mft^ieAti«rtlie  porpftiew  Thepsirlege 
^haonIio  the  eceupier  or  owner,  t9  take  flftfee  far  file 
4*  #$  am  **me9  time  would  oemkdy  be  no  herdahip  in  *e- 
emitting  persons,  who  have  no  title  whatever*  either  on~the  score/ 
of »  expense  mtucred,  oron  any,  other  plea,  freto  invading  the 
property  rof  othm  without  their  permissiso*.  It  is,  abstractedly' 
spiking,  just  es  niaeonable  that*  peasant*  or  a  etamger,  should7 
bepesinhned  to  break  down  my  famvyard  gate* atnVcany  iway- 
ray  turkeys,  as  that  he  should  have  license  totoad<4frwtt  my 
hedge*?  to  tompaeewer  my  fields,  and  carry  off  the  fcime  from 
my  woods.  .      >  v  .  / 

?It  i%moreovsr,a  mere  piece  of  feudal  tyranny,and  quite««t  variance 
with  the  modern  spirit  of  die  EngKah  law>  that  any  distinction 
should  be  made  between  individuals  «f*  difteent  ciaslcs  with 
respect  to  their  power  of  injuring  the  property  of  others,  or  of 
appropriating  to  themselves,  without  purchase  or  permission, 
objects  of  profit,  to  the  production  of  which  they  have  in  no  wise 
contributed.  •  .... 

I  propose  then  the  repeal  of  the  present  Game  Laws;  and,  in 
lien  of  them,  enactments  to  the  following  effect  :— 
-  1.  That  Game  be  considered  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  and  may  be  legally  exposed  So  sale.   . 

**  That  proprietors  be  reasonably  protected  against  die  invasion 
of  this  as  of  all  other  property* 

S.  That- such  propfi*tots>  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  may 
delegate  their  right,  be  qualified  to  take  and  kill  game  on  land 
which  they  may  lawfully  enter  for  that  purpose* 

<I  trust  they  win4  be  candidly  and  impprihUy  euusideied,  I 
have,  undoubtedly,  exhibited  a  mend  evil  of  greet  magnitude, 
wlnsh.tvery  good  man  most  wish  to  see  remedied  1  and  of  which 
the  legislature  of  a  free  and  enlightened  eountry  ought  to  he 
deeply ^shtmecL.  M»af*4ab*n  seme  pajnsio^how  that  thy  p*t 
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to  remove  the  complaint.     If  the  argument  be  at  all  suppflltafc/ 


j-f^kMtOEM^efi^|iia«V 

ifrfc  ^*d^4^Vi*tMsprii^>l*w$>  tft^giatctt^WftitftiMi 

p»*de|dnk)fcflifta:  *4enVMf*>*<\m'  f  r<a^tiMH*Wy  <igittkt^  «te 
jfc^t^sti»ft^»amptetf  w^«ral  ^»tptfobcutaH^»9^>w 

jgtou*ydb,<|ftjri'^  wiliftifcrita>ttid*ng 

qpraU  |m^dha^l^ijgej^iygiteld|wy  fcfr  *ra*gqda%  £»irirttdqbiff 
tfrarfMttfci rfuu*  p— petty**  enpjr  tfcemU  9 J  3*i>  ^  .«pinji  ?m 
mfrfttttesgwafc  fiot^itedhne  Jtbttot^*  tawmriqittgi  til  ta«tid 
supposed  that,  in  my  zeal  to  get  rid  of  the  moral  eviii  «8i»jp 
fnmntot&u^h^w^****  Aveiiookpd  *** ,fmr**ighftei **d 
immottaitf  fbe  j)ntei««r^>rffacipaHy  ^^cont«rn0d:'ixvi  tiie  fprotbctio» 
dh^fezpiisuJnedbltii&fftKial  «<H6p*  Uqec*4]flt >*eefc  -  preeiftety  4bfe 
xtarene  ^indme*^  ^ant^ttqdjabd^cott^icftoe  that  pfotdttioir  Jf|pan 
sny^fc M^sowttMe^proqddUi o&fot  thaci^w^b  to*  iapibuat? dpp 
Wf^M^tr^ak^^xjkwff/giathumttbof]  Edghtidj:  w*uM  *for  *> 
moment  hesitate  at  making  any  sacrifice  with  respect  tot  tfaeitt 
tflitfbnmd  a^amfife  Jnttai)  might  be  found  absolutely i  mptfs* 
sary  to  promote  ttoi^aftt«rf>l^iiifa»fcMBgHra 
mdt/ioftftvdo mk  fo  rJaofjkyiqirti^feserijjwrth  the^tra^bmtice  aof 
affording  every  practicable.9ladoeehBeo^»toYii^BJ)eHtifiiti  dcunliye 
gMMiwtipdb  l«idydpflpai^rY|topi^^ 
vinced  that  the  functions  which  the^/fafvipeeiitnriicoksututrri^ 
flftu  qgrifigriixfafr  thisdfcJnaqd^nfedfny  aad  jpn^efaHyno^tfddCe 

that  I  should  hold  ictoqfa^atf^lemtlof  yrnf^^  - 

ctmnfaauiUiiyothiftyif]^  agbrditheubgraomk  *f 

r*farfttfrdmbhe  piopositiinis&litfvd^wi^^ 
tM  AeJrignora^jcoag^MMKg^j  drouldnber  Mitopratably :  bqaefelial». ; 
I-calj  ^i^jftewnifantry^rgciitkmoc,  ^^thai^ftiraJb^mrtUai^Toib 
NO.XXIL  i>a»i.  VOL,  XI.  Z 
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the  weHne  of  their  pernor  neighbours,  as  men  of  custom  mi 
piukmthropy *— I  call  open  you,  and  every  friend  of  goo*  order 
and  sound  morals;— I  eall  upon  the  clergy,  the  yeomanry,  the 
middle  ranks  of  society  }—upon  ail*  m  short,  who  have  receded 
such  an  education  as  may  enable  them  to  distinguish  right  from 
•wrong  in  the  operation  of  h*t*  upon  society,  to  unite  in  peti- 
tioning the  legislature  for  an  atoeratio*  of  die  Game  Laws*  so  at 
to  render  them  consistent  wtfh  the  peace,  morality,  and  good 
order  of  their  neighbourhood*.  Of  course  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  munraon  all  these  partiee  to  agree  with  me  in  my  specific  re- 
commendations But  if  I  haW  Shown  that  alterations  eau  bo 
made  without  doing  iuyoatic*  to  awy  party  concerned,  yet  likely 
to  stem  die  torrent  of  viee  and  corruption  which  now  oterfhswa 
e*ery  country  tittle  m  die  land,  from  this  ferdto  4Mtter  I  surely 
may,  without  presumption^  summon  then  «*«*ito  jft  taking*  the 

sutytit  imo  jmmedhto  consideration  

1  am  ever,  my  dfear  Sir,  » ■    •    • 

Tours  most  faithfully, 

A  COUNTRY  G«NTl4?MA^ 

*n.  J,  1816.  raOMUtfFOR  0*  GAME. 
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LETTER  IL 


Apw*  *is  tfaMf  last  year  !  «Mi«m*&  t«  yom  Ltftfef,  Ml 
wMeh  k  was  my  ofcject  to  convince  you,  an*  tftftte  ifito  *>Wlt 
fcaad*  it  might  fall!  of  the  injustice,  the  impolicy,  and  the  motai 
evil  of  the  Game  Law*,  as  they  now  stand  on  the  Statute  Book 
I  htfre  gfeat  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  argument  held  in  that 
letter  has  been  successful  hr  convincing  many  of  the  thinking 
part  of  the  community,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  those 
bws'iutt  neither  cafcuhted  eflectuafly  to  protect  game,  not  CO 
Convey  the  enjoyments  arising  from  it  to  those  who  are  fairly 
entitled  to  them,  except  through  the  prevalence  of  habits  highly 
injurious  to  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  society.  In  short,  that  practically  atid  substantially 
they  go  the  length  of  saying  that  an  extensive  traffic ',  winch  no 
^verity  of  enactment  can  abolish,  and  which  the  fair  and  legal 
owner  of  the  article  sold  would  be  ready  to  supply,  if  permitted, 
shall  exclusively  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  nightly 
marauder,  his  agents  and  employers,  instead  of  the  honest  dealer  % 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  direct  encouragement,  by  law,  of  thiev- 
ing and  profligacy. 

Although  much  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  not  one  of  these  positions  has 
been  successfully  rebutted.  The  evil  has  been  universally  admit- 
ted, and  the  principal  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  upon  the 
choice  of  the  remedy.    Haying  in  my  former  letter  fully  expose 
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the  causes  of  the  evil,  the  principles  upon  which  they  rest,  and 
the  lamentable  effects  which  they  produce ;  I  shall  not  Ttere 
indulge  in  any  repetition,  but  am  satisfied  with  referring  to  the 
argument  as  it  there  stands,  unrefuted  and  admitted. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  almost  the  last  tattered  remnant 
of  feudal  privilege  would  be  permitted  to  disappear  without  a 
Struggle.  The  moral  equality  of  man,  the  injustice  of  resting 
the  privileges  and  amusements  of  the  higher  classes  upon  the 
corruption  of  the  lower,  the  turpitude  of  authorising  one  class  of 
men  with  impunity  to  tempt  another  class  of  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which  renders  them  immediately  obnoxious  to 
the  severity  of  the  law,  formed  no  part  of  the  considerations 
upon  which  the  feudal  system  was  founded.  It  should  not  there- 
fore excite  our  astonishment,  that  persons,  whose  Habits  and  tem- 
pers, partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  baronial  aerai  should  riot  feel 
greatly  shocked,  if,  in  these  later  times,  the  rich,  man's  sport 
should  generate  the  poor  man's  crime;  or  that  the  first  may 
UgaUy  buy  game  of  the  last,  and  indict  him  at  lam  thfe  next  hour 
for  the  transaction.  If  it  were  not  that  such  a  train  of  thought 
and  habit  necessarily  blinds  the  eye  and  obscures  the  judgment, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  rhat  men 
accounted  to  be  of  sane  mind,  sftould  believe,  that  in  these  en- 
lightened times,  such  a  system  can  be  supported  by  severity  of 
enactment ;  or  that,  so  believing,  they  should  have  the  heart  to 
recur  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  little  to  be  expected 
that,  widely  as  a  delicate  sense  of  their  moral  responsibility  has 
been  diffused  among  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  a  case 
in  which  it  is  so.  intimately  involved  should  have  been  clearly 
jnade  out  without  exciting  the  zeal  and  stimulating  the  integrity 
of  many  worthy  men-  into  active*  exertion.  We  have  reason  ta 
be  thankful,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  discussion  are  of  this  descripti6n;4  and  I  trust  that  my 
time  may  not  be  misemployed  in  endeavouring  to  detail  the'  ptx>^ 
gress  which*  has  been  made  during  the  hst  twelve  months*  arid  to 
State  precisely  how  the  question  stamis  at  the  present  monitor,' 
when  it  is  again  coming  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament* 

1  See,  besides  the  House  of  Commons  ftiport,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
literacy  Panorama,  the  British  Critic,  and  the  British  Review. 
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•  J*  the  course  of  the  last  session  a  respectable  county  member/; 
impressed  with  the  glaring  enormities,  in  many  cases  amounting, 
to  murder  and  homicide,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Game 
Laws  during  the  preceding  winter;  and  finding:,  from  convert 
sation  and  inquiry  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  a 
great  majority  of  independent  men,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, coincided  with  him  in  opinion,  moved  for  a  Committee 
"  to  take  into  consideration  the  Laws  relating  to  Game,  and  t*>. 
report  their  observations  and  opinion  thereupon." 

The  evil  complained  of  was  of  so  crying  and  undeniable  a 
nature,  that  not  a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  against  the  pro- 
posed inquiry.  But  the  honorable  and  independent  member  for 
the  borough  of  Corfe  Castle,  is  reported  to  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  strong  .dissent  from  the  principles  and. 
Statements  contained  in  my  Letter,  tQgetJier  with  his  conviction 
of  the  necq^sity.of  further  laws  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
honest,  men  from  rogues:  and,  as  I  am  informed,  indulged  \a 
some  conteqiptnous  expressions  concerning,  my  poor  production, 
for  which  I  heartily  forgive  him.  He  followed  up  these  .opinion* 
by  a  statement  of  his,  o,yru  plan  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  which 
was  nothing  Jess  than  an  increased  severity  of  enactment  upon 
the  old  principles;  and,  you  will  perceive  in  the  course  of  this 
Letter,  both  the  mode  in  which  this  plan  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  very  patmal  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  it*  It  is  suifcienj:  here  to  state,  that  the  plan  consisted  of  a 
hill  prpposiog  to  render  suspected  poachers  Jiable  to  transportation 
far.  the  Jirst  *ffence»  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury* 

Nqw  1  have  not  the  .least  dpubt  that  if  gentlemen  who  view 
"the  subject  in  this  light  should,  in  the.  plenitude  of  their  legis- 
lative wjsdopi  and  power,  think  fit  to  revive  against,  the  poacher  the 
pfcsolef e4aws  of  Philip  and.M?ry  against  the  gypsies,  viz.  that 
.they  be  beW  guilty  of  .felony  without  bengfit  qf  clergy* r— the 
^ijjence  of;, poaching  would  be  established  for  ever  upon  an  im* 
moveable  basis-,  thfc  affrays. .between  gamekeepers  and  poachers 
would  he  infinitely  more  Moody  and  numerous,  the  convictions 
of  powbera  infinitely  Jess  frequent*  apd  the  nujsancfe  as  firmly 
joooted  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  injudicious  severities 

1  Colonel  Thomas  Wood.  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Brecon. 

*    *  »  * 
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agents*  *fce  gjipeies  too*  Mn  inotwnnoiaid  in  yespjmtiQng  (bat 
profligate  and  abominable  ret**  finch,  jn  a  less  degeee,  4ia*b*a 
the  result  >r*n  of  the  modified  ineseaa*  of  eeserity  adopted  by 
the legWatnee at  the  end  of  tflelatt section of  paitta*cnt. 

What  other  efcct  could  he  seasonably  ansfctpoted,  so  long  a* 

tile  lavs  are  administered  by  a  humane  *pd  enlightened  magis* 

teecy  5  and  the  diaSmetaen  between  rogues  and  ho&eat  me»i  4n 

M*  «fr  &  G*me  t*m  JdbrttJAy,  ednttnnes  en  its  patent  fearing. 

••    First,  there  are,  as  I  have  Just  observed,  ^pMtified  peasona  who 

may  &g4%  top game  <df  their  unqualified  neighbour,  nnd  may 

inform  against  him  at  law  the  nert  hour  for  his  shins  in  the 

trensfttifaa,  and  poefcet  one  half  of  die  penalty  incotred,   ^Fheee 

aa*4he  tanss*  our*  according  to  the  stat**^    <Than  4e*  the 

**gs*r;— they  consist;  beside*  dm  poachers,  of  the  poulterer 

tfeveanheepem,  fishmonger,  e&g*eoa<Ji  po*te*s,'aftd' three  fonttbs 

if  die  ppufait  <re«dent»  in  the  metropolfe,  of  the  great  *o*ns 

and  <t^e  vaBa*  of  England  $  who  prttmme  *©  buy,  afiell^  tarter, 

toast,  and  4e*eur  the  pqptrfkoms  « hakes,  pheetonis,  pattridgee, 

mootv  heath  game,  or  gaouasf '  of  the  qmntty,  «MKttry  to  Ae 

"  form  of  the  etatnses  in  that  case  nude  and  provided.    Mow  I  am 

far  from  pKesnoning  to  assert  that  some  of  these  fedjridoaie  ere 

nor  rogues;  but  I  shall  certainly  afford- them  in  this  Letter  that 

opportunity  of  staring  -ntyat  they  nan  *r  sbehr  4tffett0e,  «bkh 

they  sKd  Hot  enjoy  before  tjm  <tofl»atosee  ^ir  the  Game  Lftwe* 

WW  dull  then  he  beater  able  to  ftmrn  oowect  judgment  opon 

tiro  points  uKta,  ooneetning  die  m^nd  nupfeode  of  4h**+<whe 

refuse  to  s4DMt  th#it  notions  of  reodtnde  by  *fae  tuk  of  the 

Statutes  upon  Game  t^Seeondty,  coneetmng  'the  ptobabHkf  of 

forcibly  emdieating  <fa*  >  ptnjndtcet,  hlMts,  tmttxm,  and  tastes  of 

te*laige  «  portion  *f  As  wnuaunity  ?  and  eomamwlng  **  pflRey 

of  making  the  irtteanptby  aetei^,  whten  fit  whloh*  sedty  eyi! 

may  ho  *meh  move  <flbctswfcy<de$t»oysd  by  *n  eqnkfttte  «eftifm>- 

aitise.    We  sbattbe  sfele,  In*  show,  in  some  degree,  to  jtedg*  hew 

favthe  <raft*portatjen  of  *%  peaeher  or  two  {should  tmy  hanth  of 

yna>Ur  sesoion  fat  hadneod  t&fa*  eneh  a  sentence}  oa*  veksoftlMy 

he  spotted  totfcecb  the  prt^ftoe*  SO'  long  «*<**  sttpfif  oftkicfc 

Hs»npeihaos  daaaspd  for  game,  frenree  large*  parte*  <htf«tm' 

munfty,  it  sajderitfy  cqbfiood  by  lav  to  the  exclusive  operations 

of  poaching.    But  to  return — 
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i»eE*ioi*8<l  «^^  jcflwmwcfaMted  inifae  hat*  ami  Colonel  Wop*  snp 
^ppfatcyi  rhwwtwi^  It  nap  *ell  fee  <oo*ceii*d,  alter  what  ,h»e 
Wb  sai4,.  J^epnaidceRble  diifi>reAce<rf  ppioiQ*  timet  At  tot  W* 
prqrvM  copcwyging  the  prate? and  the  fnaaripfeeof  thettftfwr 
oeigplawed  of,     fct«  the^nfkpceoC  the  roafUtratea,  pofop- 

iwmriftfj  wee  %t  overwhelming,  that  wm  <du*xitim  was  top 
paaeeitwd  4o  brijriifpwnftlfv  To  infer*  the  judgment  of  the 
£f»M»tft*£  opftcawnaig  the  «afcue  of  the  roquMite  aitgirtrattuft 
£***  male  of  *tidflnce  and  opinion  was  pntparoi  Poufeeafpi, 
fryeca  fctaperj,  fi^ptnotcNbatt  irf  atege  eoach  ofioea,  end  othrr 
prae»Mb  mat  iaduoedte  attend  daily;  at  the  doer  of  tb&eooupittp* 
fttNBfe  <fi  oeder  fie  toy  open  without  reserve  the  roodeia  which,  ft)»er 
Wfyty  «f  .geeie  weaAratptootnad,  aext  fetoagbt  to  nwricet*  ,a*i 
HMptWly  drtpooed  of  4o  -the  oommacr*  -together  with  tfceth**r- 
jfgt;  of  the  ,dtffe«e*t  p*d**>f  the  transaction  upon  their  aeveiai 
fenfay  ned  ianmetn ,  IBsr socie  eeoeoee  which  I  h*fieo*v#Lb*sm 
ftbtaty&ftpBi  eed  which  it  would  he  preauaapteosis  to  pre*g*A 
fc>  dhfiae,  mi  peetef  that  eridwioe  was  ever  pemtitfed  to  he  gtven» 
end  tb*fwnqa#  ifr<peatoen  had  the  labour  ef  theii  a#eo<iaece  for 
their  petal*  But  aa  i  dm**  help  oanaiderifig  ehit  evidence  *e 
highly  jplerapteo  iheilieeeM^m^n  .which  I  am  nMr«ng»gad,  a*d 
aft  I  h*d.4be  oFpeHaiiit^  taareing  fropi  many  »of  the  UuMeh 
threwaleas  tfre.nuhtunee^  what  they  intended,  to  dapeee*  J  make 
it  e,*Mftt*r  of  conscience*  to  lay.it  before  the  puhttc. 
•  And*  foptkof  the  ofechkeepees  *f  the  public  coaches  (the  irst 
tUge  ».the  fagcqieefter  the  poacher  Jiuaatf,  of  whom  *  #»id 
e#p«gh  in  my  fat  letter):  a  mo*, naepretobk awnhex -of  £»t 
frefrwfy  stated,  that  it  would  be  wnrtibiis  while  to  atahfrehenet 
e^taei&a  that  *  k^auppJyof  guncehouU  beraftvded  to.the 
inwriw>W byeegderoonsignnaentafaia  *te  &k;«w«at**tt|iat» 
m^ffimg  to  the  pneent  &vaaacn*  he.  cfctoea^tep-  a  ^fottex  4pee 
JDWttbs  <btfcee  Jbe  beeemea  <aenip^d  by  teerepwaa  qfctfc  the 
9Pei(U(of<  the  eight «qagh«i»  wfcpae  a^enthe  aMeqfefaf%.ie4c»tthe 
dtapoMp  ^^he  fpoU  tehkft  fcbey  ;lm^$m*b**<i  oi  ^  .opao^y 
poaeheak  That  the  man  bim&Ub  by  m  hwhiiwlfetlwgthel  he 
thrtepra  utd  *wp*^timi&i<m*  fto^it^mon 
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acqtiiite  thfe«uttomeand  the  feelings  of  a  thief*  is  imbued  'with 
she-arts  of  lying  and  concealment,  and  loses  all  the  quaKtieg  6f-a 
trust-worthy  servant.  That  if  a  succession  of  moon-light  night? 
brings  a  glut  of  poached  game  into  the  market,  a  part  of  it  neee»- 
saoly  remains  in  these  agents'"  hand*  until  it  becomes  stale  and 
unmarketable  $  the  regular  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they 
remove  the  tickets  from- die  fresh  gaqie  which  arrives  by  the 
ooaohee  to  be  delivered  to  gehtlemen  in  town,  and,  fixing  them -to 
their  own  worthless  article,  dispose  of  the  former  to  thcfir  custom* 
era,  and  convey  the  latter  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  former  we 
directed.  By  this  fraud  the  credit  of  the  coach* office  is  destroyed, 
aid  the  owners  subjected  to  remonstrances  of  the  most  unpleasant 

description.     The  owner  of  a  great  office  in informed  me 

that,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  the »» frequent 
punishment  and  discharge-  of  hh  porters,  he  had  never  been  aM* 
effectually  to  repress  the  practice.  "  Suppose,  Sir,"  eaid  I,  ^  these 
porters  were  to  b^trampoy^udfor  ihe^i^  cffimce^  upon  conviction 
before  a  police  magistrate  without  tk*iroubksimeintervefdiQn>qf  a 
jutyf  do  yon  think  it  would  cfaeeklhe  practice  ?"— «  About  a* 
much,  Sir,"  heanawered,  "as  it  would  check  the  current  of  the 
Thames  under  London  Bridge*  The  temptation*  i»*o  great  from 
tfte  immense  number  .of  receivers,  from  the  .extent  of  the  demand, 
and  die  consequent  facility  of  disposing  of.  the  article  for  ready 
money,  that  agents  among  the  distressed  persons  in  great. towns 
oan  never  be  wanting  while  a  temptation  m  exactly  adopted- «o 
their  wants  and  habits,  continues  to /exists  Youy  Siry  naaanagi* 
strata,  must  know  the  nature  of  a  poor  *nan>  once  corrupted  Jby  the 
facility  of  dishonest  gain*  and  may  judge  if  even  the  distant  proa* 
pect  of  the  gaUowa  would  make  him  abstauvfoom  a  consent  *o 
luoiutwe,  and  so  easily  carried  on.  No*  Sir,  there  is  but  cme  way 
of  checking  it  5  viz.  by  opening  ta  the  receivers  a  legitimate^sfp* 
ply,- and  thereby  taking  60m  them  the  inducement  to^conrupt 
these  poor  fellows,  and  to  injure  >6ur  honest  -calling.  Gentlemen 
will  find  this  out  by  and  by*"— **  They  probably  will*  Mr.  ■  ■'•«  ■  ■  5 
but  m  the  mean  time  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some/ of 
porters  were  first  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Botany  Bay,-by  way«oIi 
ptranenc* 

Next  came  the  poor  poulterers,  anxious  to  the  last  degietiOer  bo 
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ifemnred  from  wider  the  harrow,  and  to  be  enabled  to  satisfy  ttair 
customers  wrtbotttM  transgressing  the  Jawi     <*  Suppose,  Sir,"  said 
one-  pf  them,  w  *  statute  should,  prohibit  the  bakers  in  towns  from 
making  and  selling,  muffins  and  ttnuznpets,  aJthongh  flour  <s  cheap 
ajui  ovens  in  plenty,  aad  should  .confine  the  luxury  tofthe  countiy 
squires,  or  to  those  Ao  whom 'they:  might  convey  theaters*  presents. 
Suppose,  as  at  natural  consequence,  that  all  the  independent  break* 
festers  in  London  should  pertinaciously  insist  on  seeing:  muffins 
and.  crumpets  on  their  tabb  in  spite  of  so  unreasonable  a  proUbor 
tten-^do  you, think  the  baker*  would  not  bake  them,  or -if  A*  do* 
dined,  that  B.  C  and  D.  would. not  be  forward  to  profit i by  iris 
abstinenoe>     Do  you  believe  that  these  would  be  one  muffin  the 
bss  baked  in  London  ?"— ~ff  1  am  sorry,  Mr»   ■«■■■.!>  »    to  heariyotfc 
talk*  in  that  strata*    Don't  you  perceive  th?*,. according  to  die 
nmaliiy  of  ike*  statute?  A.  wesrid  be  an"  hmatman^  and.B*  C.  audi 
{>*  rsgw*  ; .  and  4liat.it  is  worth  some,  sacrifice  to  dktinguisk  mgms 
from  Aonal  mm  ?''*-Ht.I'j&aa't  know.  Sir,  what  you  measfebyt  youn 
B>guc*and  your  moeaiky ;  but  this  I  know,*bat  the  tavaro-kenpein 
who  come  to  me  £or>thtir  doles*  .dishes  of  game*  and  the  gentle* 
mfcn  who  want  their  tiln  orrtwelve  braee  of  pheasants  for  a  balk 
supper,  or  their  ham  and  partridges  for  the  second*  course,  ate  not 
very  patient  when  I  mafaeiany  difficulties  *>f  that  sort.    They  sa^ 
«  It  does  inat  signify*  Mr.    h*  ,1  must  have  thorny  my  customers* 
uiy^mattreHT  hotel*  my  cook*  tell  sue  they  cannot  pos$ibiy>dQ  with* 
c*t4hem*    I  have-no  manor  ;  •  I  cannokbuy  them  in  the  market  \ 
and  therefore,  Mr;  ■+— ^  if  you  cannot  accommodate  me,  I  kaow 
that  Mi.  *-+~*—~  io'the  sunt  street  always  keeps  an  ampfcrsupplyv 
audi  am  afraid  I  must  transfer;  my  custom  to  hup.'  "rr*«  To  be 
sure*  Mr.  — »— ,  this  is  udktk  hard- upon  yon  j  J>ut  suf^ose  that 
yoa and  thecrestof  tberpaufterera  were  nil  tramported-tQ  Botany 
Buy  ior  thejsrst£#kncej<m  commit  ted  M&g  wtj*of  selling  £affto* 
don't  you  think  it  would  fiheck  the  pfnotoce^i'V-*"  Jn,truth,  Sit>  t 
should  he  sorry,  to  quit. my  wife  and  family  ruppnrauch  a  PQyage* 
and  should  think  it  rather  hard  to  ho  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
kning  my  custom  or  of  suffering  suoh-a>catastmphe«    But  u  to 
checking  the  practice,  so  tang  .as  the  London  Tavern,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Freemasons',  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  the 
worshipful  the  Justices,  the,Coun*ei  learned  iu  tike  laiifr  and  $0 
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Hnfrnl  membeiits,  mm$  heme  game  in  their  second  < 

l^pd and  the  Marquis  of  ,  whose  estates  are  in  I*eJan4, 

mat  fox*  pheasants  at  of{^  price  at  their  ball-suppem,1  I  verity 
hftieve  that  if  I  and  half  the  poulterers  in  town  were  transported 
tO*mora>m%  the  other  half  would  forthwith  step  into  our  shops, 
and  add  the  whole  ef  our  game  trade  to  their  owe." 

Net  wishing  to  prese  Hr.  —~-  moce  closely,  as  he  reaHy  asswiaH 

to  haare  a  tender  xcnscienee,  I  turned  to  Mr*  •*— ~,  die  keeperof 

the  great  tajrern  in  — —street,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel 

snme  ahame  at  camupting  the  poor  poulterer*  it  so  tmcoaeeion- 

able  a  rate.    "  Why,  as  4o  that,  Sir,"  he  anserevedj  «  I'll  tcAytni 

esartly  l*w  k  is.    The  Aldermen,  the  Directors,  the  Sqnaree^the 

hwk,  and  the  Juaticee,  come  to  me,  and  order  the  beet  dinner,  i 

«bb  procure  £or  twenty  people.*  so  much  a  head*  ofeotommn 

Of  tbak  station  *nd  consequence  pay  <fae  hose,  prfoe,  and  e*p*ct\the 

bj*t  fare*     They  eay,  f  vie  >nnat  have  every  thing  handsome* ; 

and*  re laemher,  pknty  of  game  in*he  eecond  eonrse  1'   Yon  may 

wjdiipnoehre,  Sir,  that  these  acute  personages*  eve  not  at  sndbm 

moment  enoeediogly  aii ve  to  &enk* -distinction*  of  Game  Lnw 

morality  between  rogues  and  konett  men*    And  if  I  <w*re'tO'inafce 

a  parade  of  honetty  in  this  particular*  I  bslam  yma  need-Ant  be 

tqid  what  resource  my  distinguished  customer  wotddf  ftyifety  to 

Leeg  as  eqgief  wese  to  ho  dbnnd<  at  the  Albion,  the  Loodod*>aiid 

other  taverns.    Imightfcawtbeeatiiafkftionof  tfying  gmn%jlmtrl 

thoOU  inevitably  beooaa*  abankrupt/'-^BiUenppose,  lig.wm* 

that  you  and  your  fraternity  were  M»leW  he  transported  fatothe 

fret  ofenee  without  the  u*ew entien  of  n  jmrft  upon  a  ■ 

YictaoQ  before  yonr  customer  the  juetie*  Iff   lias  as 

mf -friend  gather  ^agry^wd^i  waanosvy  fo^aa  I  did  not  mean 

to«offend  him.    Ho  soon  tawme*  reoaveved  his.  good  Jmmnnr, 

tp4*ifi«gkmg  <w,  b*  *mdf  <<l'U  teU  j<m  wft»v£im#  jmm 

rfpen.tbe  p ton  of  tmnaportatmet  fl*by  >be  baeah  nponinapobasm 

dvfeig*  h  TRby  noit  ^go  *5  *he  fountain: head  at  oooe  ?  Thfcfcatlcf 

1  .An  acquaintance*;  miee  msm  thM>thtcdey<«»  iny  tenfctae%if«f<fhee» 

fpets  for  a  ball-supper.  He  was  kHfo^eed  wMe  ,a  h^,  w^s  tyflftJErt 
arrived  from  the  country,  of  6%  or  sixty  brace  from  various  ^uartej^  of 
England.  I  wish  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  tbat  one  siuv 
Jfl/eooMfcettW'befote  my  itfadew.  '*•'*'  *   '  *  ,  ••">  "■     •'        '*  -i"  n  * 


tff  wVtifof*  £***.  «ft 


stKisyrfli^n  wfeutd  «ot  prevent  softf*4werii4Nepet*ftMi 
iflg  game,  if  thrir  customers  will  come  up  to  their  price,  and' 
^therefore  would  not  materially  check  the  evil.  The  love  of  money 
and  -die  love  of  partridge  combined  would  still  carry  the  day -;  arid 
the  risk  incutved  would  rrriame  diat,  as  it  does  every  other  spectes 
of  affection.  Bat  if  the  advocate*  for  temerity  will  makei  a  bold 
Unke  %at  once,  and  ifemsport  ttte  Aldermen,  the  Directors,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Squires,  -the-  Lords,  and  the  Justices,  upon  proof 
/  that  they  have  tasted  the  contaminated  food,  something  more  might 
bttaid  for  their  consistency  as  well  as  for  tteir  wisdom.  For  if 
the**  fed  any  crime  fa  the  case,  they  are  the  culprits  after  all.  it 
i*  not  because  the  poacher  IdiHs  the  game,  that  the  poulterer  buys 
it^  and  that  I  dress  it  $  but  it  is  because  the  Aldermen,  the  Di- 
rector*, the  Lord  Mayor,  Ae  Squires,  die  Lords,  and  fte  Justices, 
«HH  kaneits  that  t  dress  it,  tfhat  the  poukerer  buys  it,  and  that  fte 
pier  poacher  kills  it.  1  fate  often,  Sir,  been  shocked  at  the  whrie 
system  $  and)  since  this  inquiry  began,  fane,  been  atatoSf  tAofined 
to  give' up  ail  concern,  in  it 'at  every  risk.  But  then  it  occurred  ^to 
<me  that  after  aM'tt  ft  a'Ktdehard  that  die  Aldermen,  die  Directors, 
Ae  Lord  MayoiJ,  die'Squtaes,  die  Lords,  and  the  Justices  lifing  in 
London/shotfid  be  debantd,  by  what  appears  a  mere  whim  and 
caprice*,  from  a  luxury  they  can  afford  to  buy,  which  many  hottest 
hffidholdefd  acre  ready  to  sell  if  permitted,  and  which  the  country 
•  produces  In  sufficient  plenty  for  aU  their  wants,  and  for  the  amuse* 
-mentdF  sportsmen  also.  1  haw  frequently  thought,  Why  not 
yr  make  them  and  us  all  easy  by  legaHzing  the  sale  by  the  fair  owner, 
A  as  I  am  tdid  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  where  game  ts  never- 
Sheless  more  plentiful  than  in  ours.  That*  would  thdn,  Sir,  be  a 
ttftf  titotinctidn  between  die  rogue  and  die  hmest  tnamih  conimon 
&n&,  whteh* is  better  than  a  iioMii*xl"di&tmttidn  upon  the*  fece  of 
on  'obsolete  'statute.  The  fa&ndpoty  would  be  taken  out  of  die 
'handa^f  the  poacher  \  and  hirpvnkhmeni^  instead  of  encouraging 
'  thrdrime  in  others,  would  then  really  secure  to  the  honest  man 
die  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  enable  us  poor  tavern-keepers 
^tttotAige  our  Customers  without  ttaitsgressfag  the  law.  It  would 
*  likewise  increase  the  quantity  of  game r  for  the  spotcsmani  and 
lower  jhe  price  to  the  cpnsumer }  for,  according  to  the  present 
sapient  system,  the' game-keeper  and  tjie  poacher  monopolize  thd 
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whole  concern  between  them,  and  of  gouts?  fix  the  price,  ggfgr. 
rally  speaking.  Every  other  individual  is  interested  in  destroying 
the  breed.     Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  my  brother,  a 

great  farmer  under  Squire at told  me,  that  if  it  were 

not  for  the  silly,  provoking,  exclusive,  and  after  all  ineffectual  ene 
actments  of  the  Game  Laws,  the  Squire's  property  wpuld  J*  full 
of  game  ;  whereas  the  landholders  now  are  pbliged  to  destroy  it 
in  the  egg  in  order  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  the  poachers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  carry  off  by  night  ljor  sale  tlje  very  animals  which 
might  be  sent  to  market  by  the  farmer  whose  corn  they  feed  U£Oife, 
after  having  afforded  his  landlord,  himself,  or  his  friends,  an  hqn^sj: 
and  wholesome  recreation  in  open  day  1"  After  this  long  harangu^ 
I  did  not  think  my  friend's  mind  jn  a  state  to  listen  to,  the  obvipus 
argument,  that  what  the  legislature  of  a  country  has  enacted  AnJj^ 
law  should  be  conscientiously  obeyed  by  tjie  subject.  Indeed,  tj# 
miserable  success  which  I  have  always  found  to  .attend  this  cougse 
of  reasoning  when  applied  to  the  Game  Laws,  and  addressed  to 
persons  of  any  rank  in  life  either  in  London  or  in  th?  counfry,  has 
made  me  more  averse  than  I  fear  I  ought  to  be  to  entering  into 
that  part  of  the  controversy.  One  thing,  however,  I  suspect  to  be 
true,  viz.  that  when  in  a  free  and  enlightened,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  moral  country,  the  current  of  opinion  apiong  the  educated  pajf 
of  the  community  is  so  decided  and  universal  against  any  law,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  the  legislature  to  new  model  it  upon  prin- 
ciples somewhat  more  in  unison  with  the  public  feeling  and  judg- 
ment. 

Although  the  parties  whose  conversation  I  haye  now  detailed*. 
were  not  permitted  to  give  their  evidence  before  the  ComrtuttQQ, 
some  very  respectable  magistrates  were  examined,  whose  opjnippa 
are  reported  to  have  been  so  uniform  concerning  thes  extent  and 
causes  of  the  evil,  and  the  ^general  nature  of  the  remedy,  tha^,  pot- 
withstanding  a  great  original  (Jifference  of  opinion,  the  Coipniitte? 
at  last  became  nearly  unanimous  that,  in  some  mode  or  other,  gagup 
should  be  made  legally  saleable.  In  truth  this  must  pbviousjy^ 
the  foundation  of  any  rational  plan  for  checking  the  evils  and  irn.- 
pioralities  of  poaching,  and  to  any  fair  and  equitable  arrangemgnjj 
of  the  enjoyments  arising  from  game,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
fiety  in,  England,    This  point  once  established,  the  conflicting  in- 
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teifestk  and*  discordant  feelings  of  the  several  parties  concerned, 
would  sottn  settle  down  of  themselves  into  an  amicable  system  of 
mutual  arrangement.  It  therefore  behoves  those  persons  who  are 
really  friends  to  good  order,  good  government,  and  good  neighbour- 
hood in  the  country,  not  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  discovering 
minor  imperfections  in  any  plan  involving  this  great'  desideratum. 
TXpon  this  principle  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  start  any  serious 
objections  to  the  Report,"  and  the  recommendation  embodied  in 
it,  which  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Game  Laws  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labours.  It 
involves  the  indispensable  principle  of  a  legal  sale  by  the  fair  owner; 
and  concludes  in  the  following  words. 

"'  Tour  Committee  conceive,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
Aere  is  little  probability  that  the  laws  above  referred  to  can  con- 
timie  adequate  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  originally  en- 
acted. The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  immense 
accumulation  of  personal  property,  and  the  consequent  habits  of 
luxury  and  indulgence,  operate  as  a  constant  excitement  to  their 
infraction,  which  no  legislative  interference  that  your  Committee 
could  recommend,  appears  likely  to  counteract. 

u  It  appears  that,  under  the  present  system,  those  possessors  of 
larirf  who  fall  within  the  statutable  disqualifications,  feel  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  that  they  are  less 
active  in  repressing  the  baneful  practice  of  poaching,  than  if  they 
remained  entitled  to  kill  and  enjoy  the  game  found  upon  their 
own  lands.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  the  injury  done 
to  the  crops,  in  those  situations  where  game  is  superabundant, 
may  induce  the  possessors  of  land,  thus  circumstanced,  rather  to 
encourage  than  suppress  illegal  modes  of  destroying  it. 
~  *"  The  expediency  of  the  present  restraints  upon  the  possessors 
of  land,  appears  further  to  your  Committee  extremely  problemati- 
cal.' The  game  is  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
your  Committee  is  not  aware  of  any  valid  grounds  for  continuing 
to  withhold  from  the  possessors  of  land,  the  enjoyment  of  that 
property  which  has  appeared  by  the  common  law  to  belong  to 
them'. 

:    "  -  *  See  Appendix  I. 
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« The  present  spstenaef  Gsme  Laws  inducts  the  dart  eAaw 
eoofagieg  it#  illegal  and  irregular  desKuctioA  by,  poacheia^nb whom 
«a>inferest<i»tbee*by  cneated  to  obtain  ^livelihood  by  systematic 
aadthabkuai  infractions  of  the  law*  It  tan  hardly  be  aeqeaiajp 
fa*  sew  Committee  to  point  out  the  mischievous  influence  of  *uda 
»ate*e  epen  the  moral  conduct  of  those  who  addict  themselvestftn 
s*wh>  practice*  t  to  them  may  be  readily  traced  many  of  theirs** 
gUlarltie*;.  and  mete  of  die  oriaees,  which  are  prevalent  among,  the 
lew*  ovdeve  iiv  sfrioufettral  dietaries*. 

«  ¥oe#  Committee  hesitate  to  recommend,  at  this  last  perioaVufc 
the  session,  the  iateoduoaioisof  an  hamediate  measure,  npen  4 
subject  which  affects  a  variety  of  interests )  but  they  cannot  da* 
stain  faom  expressing  a  sanguine  expectation*  that  by  the  autnse 
adoption  ef  some  nseaewfe,  fewaied'  upon*  the  principle  icsogmaeaV 
as  ydut  Canrmmee  conceive,  by  the  common  lawr  mode  of  flat 
evils  originating  in  the  present  system  of  the  Game  laws*  mayhe 
tdrimately  removed* 

«  Upon  mature  consideration  of  the  premises*  your  Committee 
leave  eome  to  the  following  Resolution  : 
« Resolved,  • 

*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee^  That  all  game 
should  be  the  property  of  the  parson  upon  whose  lands  such  game 
stauld  be  found." 

I  belie?*  that  k  was  die  deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  (himself 
a  keen  sportsman),  more  than  once  expressed  in  Parliament*  abas 
gatrie  should  be  made  property  under  certain  regulations.:  Hjs 
authority  on  this  subject  has  still  (as  it  deserves  to  have)  grealf 
weight  with  many ;  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  one  of  the 
most  exalted  personages  in  the  kingdom  has  condescended  to  tun 
his  attention  to  this  great  moral  subject,  and,  with  more  ea> 
tensive  menus  of  inquiry  than  any  other  individual,  has  expressed 
his  decided  approbation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee* 
Under  such  united  auspices,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan-  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success*  But  if  anything  were  wanted  still  fusthen 
a*  ensure  it,  it  may  be  found  in  the  very  natural  result  that  has 
arisen  from  the  measure  of  increased  severity  adopted  during  die 
hat  days  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  under  the  support  of 
the  honorable  and  independent  member  for  the  borough  of  Corfe 
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Coade*  androf.  these*  perna*  who  agree  with  Mas  in  the  view  be 
heraakenoftbesdbject. 

Of  this  act  of  parliament  the  hietoty  iaeeraewbetcuriowb  J«ft. 
iaffthe  deliberation  of  the  Game  La*  Committee,  and  wbcfrtkeee 
w&fefek  a  interest  n*  the  question  <*«ld,  of  corns,  have  had  to 
expectation  of  any  u*cvme£afce  attempt  to  aker.tba  1 
jag,  game*   the  honorable  am*  independent  Member,  Ja*t*j 
tinned,  is  repotted  to  have  introduced  into  the  home  a  1KB, 
entitled  die  Rogue  and  Vagabond  Bill*  which  wa»  supposed  by 
parson*  (wlqf  ddora  <U  irolf/ \rfio«»wlhoiq^  at  adl  respecting 
it,  to  be  some  technical  aaeonriinriit  of  A*  Vagrant  Act.    Undafc- 
jtending  that  this  bill  wa*  to'be  brought  oa  far  discussion  on  the 
bet  days  *of  the  session*  and  having  fail,  as  a  magistrate,  some 
iaconwanience  in  the  execution  of  law*  necessarily*  fasted  in,  so 
much  htnvyv  and  with  efta  little  attention  aecan  be  afforded  in  the 
lUn  house*  and  bn 'attendant*  of  that  period  of  the  session,  I  felt 
tempted  to  be  inquisitive  concerning  the  provision*  of  thi  a  bii^ 
aad  my  curiosity  was  gratified  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who 
sent  me  a  printed  copy  of  it*    The  reader  will  probably  excuse  on 
assertion,  that  my  surprise  was  peat  on  discovering  that  the 
Segue  and  Vagabond  BUI  was  simply  a  naked  enactment  for  m<- 
caaasing  the  severity  of  the  Game  Lawn  at  the  very  moment  whan 
the  Committee  were  expressing  themselves  in  the  manner  just  quo- 
ted, upon?  the  nature,  tendency*  and  equity  of  tine  prohibitions  and 
severities  with  which  thtfy  were  afeesidy  replete.     It  consisted,  if  I 
lightly  recollect,  of  one  Or  two  short  enactments,  authorising  ma» 
gjsfraftes  assembled  at  quarter  sessions  to  convict,  by  a  summary 
process,  persons  found  by  night  in  enclosed  places  with  guaa* 
stick*,  or  other  implementsy  mth  totieitt  to  take  game  §  and  to 
subject  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  magistrates,  to  tratispo** 
tation  for  seven  years*  o*  any  punishment  less  than  ttonsportatun 
in*  the  Jitst  efficnce.    • 

Humble  as  I  am,  as  an  individual,  I  fek  that  this  waa  a  eaee*inj 
which  the  industry  of  the  humblest  individual  might  be  useful,  i 
immediately  travelled  to  •  London,  and  waited  upon  some  of  mp 
friends  who  are  most  remarkable  for  attention  to  their  parliamentary 
duties.  Upon  asking  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Rogudatod  . 
J&gfllond  Rill ;  I  found  that  thep  bad  ccmcca^ 
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had  done,  as  a  xacve  technical  alteration  of  *be  Vagnmt  Act,  KWjr 
toxpass  of  course,  and  very  little  worthy  of  their  -attention*    Tbtj 
thanked  me,  however,  for  calling  their  attention  to  the  document, 
and  I.  did  net-quit  London  without  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  *he 
affair  in  the  hands  of  a, zealous  and  enlightened -Member,  wftoac 
Immature  death  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  of  active  'public  aet<» 
vice,  lam  awry  to  hear,  hat  lately  deprived  his  country,  his*  pro- 
fasaion,  and  the  Home,  of  which  he  waft'  a  distinguished  onm*- 
moot,  of  his  valuable  services.     The  next  account  which  reached 
me  of  the  Rogue  and  Vagabond  Bill,  was  in  a  letter  from  this  gen* 
tlemas,  dated  frost  the  House  *f  Commons,  almost  die  last  day  of 
the  session,  in  which  I  was  informed  that  although  bills  were  paes^ 
iag  in  great  rapidity,  and  the  House  in  the  utmost  heat  of  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Lords  very  much  altered  'from 
the  state  in  which  it  was  first  introduced.     That,  although  to-be 
found  in  the  night  having  any  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
the  intent,  of  taking  game*  was  still  a  misdemeanour,  the  puabh* 
ment  of  which  might  be  carried  as  far  as  transportation  for  seven 
years,  which  is -to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  yet,  instead 
of  being  a  summary  proceeding  under  the*  Vagrant  Act,  as  otigi- 
naliy  proposed  by  the  bill,  it  must  now  be  a  trial  by  jury,  either 
-at  sessions  or  the  assizes,  and  is  in  the  meantime  a  bailable  offence* 
This  salutary  alteration  was  also  attended  with  the  repeal  of  -the 
39  and  40  Geo.  III.  inflicting  by  summary  process,  under  the 
Vagrant  Act,  a  milder  punishment  for  the  offence  named  in  the 
present  bill.     A  step,  therefore,  is  certainly  gained  upon  the  old 
law,  by  restoring  in  the  cases  to  which  the  39  and  40  Geo.  IIL. 
would  apply,  the  constitutional  coarse  of  the  criminal  law,  giving, 
die  person  charged  .the  double  protection  of  the  grand  and  petty- 
jury.    The  new  act,  however,  is  upon  the  whole  an  increase  of - 
severity,  and  must  appear  to  the  lower  classes  (to  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply)  more  so  than  it  really  is,—- as  they  can  understand- 
die  severity  of  the  punishment,  better  than  their  additional  chauce 
of  esoape,  by  the  alteration  in  the'  mode  -of  adjudging  in     It  is 
therefore  a  fair  experiment  concerning  the  efficacy  of  increased 
severity,  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  trace  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  and  conduct  ol  those  intended  to  be  affected  by  it. 
The  first  and  most' palpable  effect  has  naturally  been  an  exalt** 
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tin*  *f  all  the  savage  vyl  desperate  features  La  the  swim's  efca~ 
raster.    The  war  between  him  and  tlm  game-keeper  h?*  necessarily 
IwoOtfK  a  « hdbm  mtomwntm"    A  marauder  may  hesitate  per- 
fap*  91  MUiag  Us  fettow  saan,  u&en  the  alternative  is>  only  aue« 
mftnthe*  imprisonment  in  the  county  g*ot ;  but  when  the  alter**- 
tiw  is  to  overcome  the  keeper,  or  be  torn  from  his  family  zni 
oj)fl*eeti0nt»  and  sent  to  bard  lahttosr  at  die  antipodes,  we  earifiet* 
he  aaueh  surprised  that  murders  and  midnight  combat*  have  con* 
siderebly  increased  this  season  $  or  that  information,  sueh  at  the 
fetknrtng,  has  frequently  enrithed  the  columns  of  the  country 
nempapers. 

*  Poaching. — Richard  Barrett  was  on  Tuesday  convicted  W- 
fe*fr  T.  Clutterbuct,  E?q.  of  keeping  and  using  engine*  or  yrirm- 
for:tbe  destruction  of  game  in  the  pariah  of  Dunkertpn,  and  fined 
5/.  He  was  taken  unco  custody  by  C.  Coatee,  keeper  to  Sir  Cbas* 
Bsjrafylefe,  Bart.,  who  fouad  upon  him  17  wire  snare*.  The  new 
Act  thfit  bae  just  passed  agprinst  these  illegal  practices  seems  only 
te>  have  irritated  the  offender*,  and  made  them  more  during  and 
desperate*  The  following  is  a  cfcpy  of  an  anonymous  circular- 
letter,  which  has  been  received  by  several  magistrates,  and  other 
eminent  characters  in  this  neighbourhood : 

«  Take  Notice  :— We  have  lately  heard  and  seen  that  there  is 
ap  Act  passed,  and  whatever  poacher  is  caught  destroying  the 
game  is  to  be  transported  for  eeveA  years-— /At*  is  English  liberty  J' 

«  Now,  we  do  swear  to  each  other  that  the  first  of  our  company 
that  this  law  is  inflicted  on,  that  there  shall  not  one  gentleman's 
seat  in  our  country  escape  she  rage  of  fire  i  we  are  nine  in  num- 
ber* and  we  will  bun  every  gentleman's  house  of  note,  vhe  first* 
that  impeaches  shall  he  shot.  We  have  sworn  not  to  impeaeh  * 
jgfti  may  think  it  a  threat,  but  they  will  find  it  reality.  The  game 
laws  were  too  severe  before :  the  Lord  of  all  men  sent  these  ani~ 
male  for  the  peasants  aa  well  as  for  the  prince.  God  will  not  let 
his-feople  be  oppressed ;  he  urill  assist  us  in  our  undertaking,  end 
we  will  execute  it  with  caution."  '—Rath  Paper. 

'Death  of  a  Poacbbr.— On  the  evening  of  Saturday  ee*n- 
nigbfj  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  a  body  of  poachers,  seven  in 
nunibef ,  assembled  by  mutual  agreement  on  the  estate  of  the  Hon* 
John  Dutton,  at  Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  for  the  purpose  of 
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taking  hares  and  other  game.  With  the  assistance  of  two  4ogs, 
and  tome  nets  and  snares  which  they  brought  with  them,  they  had 
succeeded  in  catching  nine  hares,  and  were  carrying  them  away, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  gamekeeper  and  seven  other* 
who  were  engaged  with  him  in  patroling  the  different  covers,  in 
order  to  protect  the  game  from  nightly  depredators.  Immediately 
on  perceiving  the  poachers,  the  keeper  summoned  them  in  a  civil 
and  peaceable  manner  to  give  up  their  names,  the  dogs,  imple- 
ments, &c.  they  had  with  them,  and  the  game  they  had  taken  j  at 
the  same  time  assuring  them  that  his  party  had  fire-arms  (which 
were  produced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  alarming  them), 
and  representing  to  them  the  folly  of  resistance,  as,  in  the  event 
of  an  affray,  they  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,  even  without  fire-arms,  which  they  were  determined  not 
to  resort  to,  unless  compelled  in  self-defence.  Notwithstanding 
this  remonstrance  of m  the  keeper,  the  men  unanimously  refused  to 
give  up  on  any  terms,  declaring,  that  if  they  were  followed,  they 
would  give  them  a  "  brush,"  and  would  repel  force  by  force.  The 
poachers  then  directly  took  off*  their  great  coats,  threw  them 
down  with  the  game,  &c.  behind  them,  and  approached  the 
keepers  in  an  attitude  of  attack.  A  smart  contest  instantly  ensued, 
both  parties  using  only  the  sticks  or  bludgeons  they  carried: 
and  such  was  the  confusion  during  the  battle,  that  some  of  the 
keepers  were  occasionally  struck  by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake 
for  their  opponents.  After  they  had  fought  in  this  manner  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  one  of  the  poachers,  named  Robert  Simmons, 
received  a  violent  blow  upon  his  left  temple,  which  felled  him  tir 
the  ground,  where  he  lay,  crying  out  murder,  and  asking  for 
mercy.  The  keepers  very  humanely  desired  that  all  violence  might 
cease  on  both  sides:  upon  which  three  of  the  poachers  took  to 
flight  and  escaped,  and  the  remaining  three,  together  with  Sim- 
mons, were  secured  by  the  keepers.  Simmons,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  other  men,  walked  to  the  keeper's  house*  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  chair  :  but  he  soon  after  died.  His  death  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  occasioned  by  the 
rupture  of  a  vessel  from  the  blow  he  had  received.  The  three 
poachers  who  had  been  taken  were  committed  to  Northjeach  pri- 
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sen.  The  inquest  upon  the  body  of  Simmons  was  taken  on  Monday, 
before  W.  Trigge,  Gent.  Coroner  j  and  the  above  account  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  evidence  given  upon  that  occasion.  The  poachers 
were  all  armed  with  bludgeons,  except  the  deceased,  who  had  pro- 
vided  himself  with  the  thick  part  of  a  flail,  made  of  firm  knotted 
crab-tree,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  thrust  with,  if 
occasion  required.     The  deceased  was  an  athletic  muscular  man, 
very  active,  and  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.     He  resided  at 
Bowie,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  has  left  a  wife,  but  no  child.  The  three 
prisoners  were  heard  in  evidence,  and  all  concurred  in  stating  that 
the  keepers  were  in  no  way  blame  able,  and  attributed  their  disaster 
to  their  own  indiscretion  and  imprudence.     Several  of  the  keeper's. 
party  were  sd  much  beat  as  to  be  now  confined  to  their  beds.   The 
two  parties  are  "said  to  be  total  strangers  to  each  other,  consequently 
no  malice  prepense  cotitld  have  existed  between  them  \  and  as  it 
appeared  to  tfe  jury,  after  a  most  minute  and  deliberate  investiga- 
tion, that  the  confusion  during  the  affray  was  so  great,  that  the  de- 
ceased was  as  likely  to  be  struck  by  one  of  his  own  party  as  by  *the 
keeper's,  they  returned  a  verdict  of — Manslaughter  against  some 
person  or  persons  unknown. 

Wretched  as  the  first  of  these  productions  is,  I  think  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  that  both  its  spirit  and  its  probable  consequences 
are  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exasperation  naturally  consequent 
upon  the  severe  enactment  just  alluded  to.  And  the  last  case  is  at 
least  a  strong  proof  that  severity  of  enactment  is  quite  inadequate  % 
to  correct  the  evil. 

The  second  very  natural  consequence  of  the  new  act  has  been, 
that  from  the  general  conviction  of  its  undue  severity,  the  increased 
punishment  has  not,  I  believe,  in  one  solitary  instance  been  inflicted. 
In  die  only  convictions  that  I  have  heard  of  under  the  new  law, 
the  milder  punishment  of  six  months  imprisonment  has  been  ad- 
judged. The  lamentable  effects  of  the  law,,  therefore,  upon  the 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  poacher  have  been  perfectly  gratui- 
t&us.  The  fear  of  the  punishment  has  added  desperation  to  the 
crime  5  and  the  actual  punishment  of  the  criminal  when  taken, 
has  not  even  afforded  the  terror  of  example  to  deter  others  from 
future  offences. 
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The  third  consequence  ha*  followed  of  course  fi$m  Afc  combi- 
nation of  increased  atrocity  with  undue,  and  therefore  ineffectual* 
severity. 

The  offence  of  Poaching  has  exceedingly  increased. 
For  the  proof  of  this  fact  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  magistrates 
acting  in  populous  districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  which  are  the  principal  marts  for  stolen  game.    The  co* 
lumns  of  the  county  papers,  also,  offer  ample  evidence  upon  this 
point*    So  that  I  really  think  W*  are  justified  in  colluding,  that  if 
reason,  if  experience,  if  common  sense,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  state  of  society,  if  moral  confeque nws*  if  regard  to  the 
\eelfare  of  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  clas6  of  the  community, 
if  natural  equity,  if  the  better  informed  judgment  of  interested 
persons  converted  in  spite  of  their  own  wishes  and  prejudices,  if 
the  almost  universal  consent  of  unprejudiced  judges,  if  die  prayers 
of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
be  of  any  weight  in  determining  a  question,  the  Legislature  will  in- 
cur a  fearful  responsibility  should  it  hesitate  to  embody  in  a  Statute 
the  principles  and  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  its  Committee 
on  the  Game  Laws. 

Having  stated  the  consequences  of  the  new  enactment  with  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  sincere  conviction,  founded  on  a  know* 
ledge  of  facts,  authorises,  and  cannot  but  produce  in  a  mind  alive 
to  every  thing  that  touches  the  moral  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  equity  of  its  laws,  I  feel  that  a  tribute  of  juftic£  if  due  to  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  that  act.  I  have  not  the,  least  doubt  that 
they  were  conscientiously  convinced  of  the  justice  and  probable  ef- 
ficacy of  their  proceeding.  The  character  of  the  honourable  and 
independent  gentleman  who  is  reported  to  have  introduced  it,  is  suf- 
ficiently established  for  firmness  and  consistency,  for  honourable 
feeling,  and  the  accomplishments  befitting  his  station* 

I  do  not  pretend  to  submit  this  pamphlet  to  him  with  diffidence, 
because  I  believe  that  I  have  more  extensive  knowledge  than  he 
has  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  labouring  classes  of  so* 
ciety,  and  of  the  moral  and  political  effects  of  the  Game  Laws.  I 
trust  that  he  and  those  who  think  with  him  are  now  satisfied  that 
their  experiment  has  failed.    Firmness,  it  has  been  well  said,  con* 
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sist*  in  a  petoevetSrhce  In  What  id  tight.  To  persevere  in  what  turns 
out  to  be  wrong  is  not  courage  but  obstinacy. — I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 
A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 
Jmn.  1, 1617.  and  PROPRIETOR  OF  GAME. 


SBtfta 


APPENDIX.   NO.  I. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  Consideration  the  Laws  rekt« 
iag  to  Game,  and  to  report  their  Observations  and  Opinion  there- 
upon, from  time  to  time,  to  The  House,  have  considered  die  Matters 
to  them  referred,  and  agreed  upon  the  following  Report: 

Yotm  Committee,  in  investigating  this  important  subject,  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  present  existing  laws  for  the  preservation 
Of  game :  their  adequacy  to  their  professed  object,  their  policy  and 
justice,  and  their  effects  Upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community.  In  considering  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  upon  diis  subject,  their  attention  was  naturally  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  its  state  in  the  early  periods  of  the  common  law,  and  m 
that  your  Committee  finds  concurrent  and  undisturbed  authorities  for 
cdntfemplathig  game  as  the  exclusive  right  6f  the  proprietor  of  the 
-land  Yatittnt  soli,  In  a  law  of  Canute's  (vide  4th  Institutes,  p.  S40J 
your  Committee  find  that  he  thus  expresses  himself: — Prxteren  antem  , 
concede  at  in  prvpHisipshts  pradiis  qvisque  tAfh  in  Agris  qutm  in  syU 
w  ttxdm  ngbttrpiie  /eras  ;  and  fclactstone  II.  p.  *1  S,  sit  qu&ibet  hmo 
digmis  venatiVMsu*  in  SyM  et  in  ttgris  situproprii*  et  in  dominio  too. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  Statutes,  llth  Henry  VII.  c.  1%  a  parliament- 
ary recognition  of  the  common  law  is  most  distinctly  made,  and  in 
unequivocal  language.  It  state*,  that  persons  of  little  substance  de- 
stroy pheasants  and  partridges  upon  the  lordships,  manors,  lands,  and 
tenements,  of  divers  owners  and  possessionem  of  the  same,  without 
license,  consent,  or  agreement  of  the  same  possessionem,  by  which  the 
sattie  lose  not  only  their  pleasure  and  disport  that  they,  their  friend*, 
and  servants,  should  have  about  hawkiAg,  hunting,  and  taking  of  the 
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same,  but  also  they  lose  the  profit  and  avail  that  sfaftfctd  grow  tothoir 
household,  &c. 

Ih  the  4th  Institutes,  p.  304,  <it  is  laid  down,  that  seeing  the  wild 
beasts  do  belong  to  die  purfira  men  raHone  soli,  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  his  grounds  he  may  kill  them,  for  the  property  ratione  soli  is 
ttf  him.  Irt  1 1  Coke's  Reports,  p.  876,  it  is  laid  down,  that  for  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  flee,  there  needeth  not  any  license,  but  every  one  may,  in 
his  own  land,  use  them  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  restraint  to  be 
made,  if  not  tiy  parliament,  as  appear*  by  the  Statutes  1 1  Hen.  VII. 
*C.  17;  23  Elie.  e.  10;  and  3  James  I.e.  13. 
'  In  Sutroriarid  Moody's  5  Modern  Reports,  p.  975,  Holt»G  Justice, 
says,  die  conies  are  as  much  his,  in  his  ground,  as  if  they  wev#  in  a 
"warren,  and  riie  property  is  ratione  sdi.  So  in  the  year-booky  12 
Ben.  VIIF.pl.'  10,  if  a  man  start  a  hare  in  his  own  ground,  he  has  a 
property  in  it  rattone  soli. 

•Irt  limitation,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  derogation  of 'the  cdmfaon 
"ffctoy  %  variety  of  Statutes  has  subjected  &  penalties  persons  who,  not 
•"having  certain  qualifications,  shall  e*en  upon  then*  own*  lands  kill  any 
rf^hosewild  animals  which  come  mnder  the  denomination  of  Game. 
;-  By  the  13  Rich.  II.  Stat.  !,  e.  18,  laymen  not  having  40s.  per  aa- 
Aim,  and  priests  not  having  lot  per  annum,  are  ptohibited  from  tak- 
ing or  destroying  conies,  hares,  &c.  tinder  pain  of  a  year's  imprison- 
Went  (this  Statute  appears  to  he  the  first  introduction  of  a  qualifica- 
tion to  kill  Game.)  By  the  32  Hen^  VIII.  c.  8>  a  penalty  upon  selling 
Gairie  was  first  enacted ;  but  this  was  a  temporary  law,  which  was 
suffered  to  expire,  and  the  sale  of  Game  was  not  again  restrained  tfil 
the  lit  James  I.  c.  27.  By  the  3d  James  I.  c.  13,  the  qualification  to 
kill  Game  was  increased  to  401.  in  land,  and  200/.  in  personal  property. 
"  '  By  die  22  and  93  C.  II.  c.  25,  Lords  of  Manors,  not  under  the  de- 
•gree  of  Esqnire,  may  by  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  appoint 
gffrne-keepers  within  their  respective  manors,  who  may  kill  conies, 
litres,  ft e.  and  other  Game,  and  by  the  warrant  of  a  J  ustice  may  search 
hbuses  of  persons  prohibited  to>  kill'Game. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  Statute  22  and  23  C.  II.  is 
the  first  instance,  either  in  our  Statutes,  Reports,  or  Law  Treatises, 
"in  which  Lords  of  Minors  are  distinguished  from  other  land  owners, 
to  regard  to  Game.  . 

The  same  Statute,  section  3,  confides  tfce  qualification  to  kill  Game 
to  persons  having  lands  of1  inheritance  of  100&  per  annum,  or  leases 
to  a  I  SOI.  (to  which  are  added  other  descriptions  of  personal  qualifica- 
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iions);  and  p*i*w  not  having  such, -qualifications, are  declared -to,  be 
persons  not  allowed  to  have  or  keep  game  dogs,  &c. 

The  22  and  23  C.  ILc.  25,  was  followed,  by  4  and  £  W«  and  M.  c. 
SB,  and  the  28  Geo.  IL  c  19,  which  enacted  penalties  against  unqua- 
lified, and)  finally,  against  qualified  persons,  who  shall  buy,  sell,  *r 
-offer  to  sell,  any  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  *o.  Similar  penalties*  am 
therein  enacted  against  unqualified  persons  having  Game  in  their  pot* 
session. 

Such  appears*  to  your  Committee  to  be  the  state  /of  the  laws  re- 
specting game,  as  they  at  present  stand.  The  various  and  numberless 
Statutes  which  have  been  enacted  upon  the  subject,  and  to  which  your 
Committee  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  allude,  have  not  been  unT 
observed  by  them ;  but  seeing  that  they  are  merely  supplementary  to 
those  |o  which  your  Committee  has  made  reference,  they  have  not  felt 
it  important  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  enactments. 

Your  Ceminittee.icanftGt  but  •  conclude  that,  by  the  common  law, 
every  possessor,  r-of ,  lan^.ha*  an  exclusive  right  ratioue  soli  to  all  <*be 
animals Jbr a  nrtur&  found  upon,  bis  land ;  and  that  he  may  pursue  and 
JfiUl.tfcem  binjteU^or  authorise  any  other  person  to  pursue  or  kUl  them ; 
^ad  that  he  may  now  by  the  common  law,  which  in  so  far  continues 
unrestrained  by  any  subsequent  Statute,  support  an  action  against,  any 
person  who  shall  take,  kill,  or  phase  them. 

,  The  Statutes  to  which  your  Committee  have  referred  have,  in  limi- 
tation of  the  common  law,  subjected  to  penalties  persons  who,  nat 
bavirtg  certain  qualifications,  shall  exercise  their  common-law  right  * 
frut  they  have  not  divested  the  possessor  of  his  right,  nor  have  they 
given  power  to  any  other  person  to  exercise  that  right,  without  the 
consent  of  the  possessor. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  32  and  23  C.  H.  has  merely 
the  effect  of  exempting  from  those  liabilities  which  v^ere  previously 
enacted  against  unqualified  persons,  such  ganw-kqepers  as  shall  receive 
exemption  from  them  by  the  Lord*  of  ftfaftors  (an4  which  exemption 
the  sai4  Lords  of  Manors  as*  thereby  .,tsnp<wtJ*4  tfrgfr*)}  hut  that 
the  restraint  upon  the  safe  <tf  ga^eiquajjf  affect  ^  entire  cprmrou- 

Tour  Commntee^oAcei^thatt  in,  tj^presaat,  *ta$e  of  society,  there 
is  little  probability  that  the  Laws  above  referred  to  can  continue  ade* 
%uate  to  ths>os^^t.,%  ^fjiwh;  they  were,  originally, enacted.  The 
cpjD^frwrcjaJ  pfftspex^ity  ^f,  tfc  pounW,  the.  iijURtnte  accumulation  of 
personal  property,  and  the  ^onseqo^nt  habits  of  luxury  and  indul- 
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gence,  operate  as  a  constant  excitement  to  their  infraction,  which  no 
legislative  interference  that  your  Committee  could  recommend  ap- 
pears likely  to  counteract. 

-  It  appears  that,  under  die  present  System,  those  possessors  of  land 
#ho  fall  within  the  statutable  disqualifications  feel  little  orno  interest 
fn  the  preservation  «f  the  game,  and  that  they  are  less  active  in  re- 
pressing the  baneful  practice  of  poaching,  than  if  they  remained  enti- 
tled to  kill  and  enjoy  the  game  found  upon  their  own  lands.  Norte  k 
-tfnnatural  to  suppose  that  the  inpury  done  to  the  crops,  in  those  situa- 
tions where  game  is  superabundant,  may  induce  the  possessors  of  land 
thus  circumstanced,  rather  to  encourage  than  to  suppress  illegal  modes 
of  destroying  it. 

The  expediency  of  the  present  restraints  upon  the  possessors  of  land 
Appears  farther  to  your  Committee  extremely  problematical.  Thfe 
game  is  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  your  Committee 
ii  nbt  aware  of  any  valid  grounds  fdr  continuing  to  withhold  from  the 
possessors  of  land  <*ie  enjoyment  of  that  property  which  has  appearti 
by  the  common  law  to  belong  to  them. 

:  The  present  system  of  Game  Laws  produces  the  effect  of  eneuuragw 
tag  its  illegal  and  irregular  destruction  by  poachers,  in  whom  ana* 
fewest  is  thereby  created  to  obtain  a-  livelihood  by 'systematic  and  ha* 
bitual  infractions  of  the  law.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  yout 
Committee  to  point  out  the  mischievous  influence  of  such  a  state  upon 
the  moral  conduct  of  those  who  addict  themselves  to  such  practices! 
to  them  may  be  readily  traced  many -of  the  irregularities,  and  most  or* 
die  crimes,  which  are  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders  in  agricultural1 
districts. 

Your  Committee  hesitate  to  recommend,  at  this  late  period  of  th£ 
fession*  the  introduction  of  ah  immediate  measure,  upon  4  subject 
Which  aff&cts  &  variety  of  interests;  but  they  cannot  abstain  from  fee* 
pressing  a  sanguine  expectation,  that  by  the  future  adoption  of  som« 
flwasure,  founded  upon  *h%  principle  reco£ni*ed,  as  your  Commifte* 
tfonecfrre,  by  the  common  l*w,  ttrtfen  of  the  evils  originating  tn  Ate 
present  system  of  the  Game  Laws  tnafr  be  Ultimately  removed. 

Upon  mature  consideration  of  the  premises,  your  Committee  h*v* 
«n»e  10  the  following  Resolution ; 
Rjksolvhd, 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  aU  gante  should  b* 
the  property  of  the  person  uj>*ft  Whose  fends  such  game  should  b* 
found. 

26th  June,  1816. 
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LETTER  IIL 


Janu&ry  1,  1816. 

Mill  51*, 

Again  die  county  gaols  of  England  at*  overflowing  with 
poachers,  many  of  whose  cases  are  fiiafieed  with  circumstance* 
peculiarly  desperate  and  atrocious. 

Pretious  to  the  two  tart  session*  ef  Pafflatattit,  ki  two  septal 
letters  to  you,  I  fully  eiposfcd  the  pernicious  tendency  Of  Ate  Game 
taws  as  they  new  stand,  attd  thfe  almost  Irresfctible  temptation* 
to  crime  which  they  hold  out*  I  endeavoured  to  mark,  as  t 
thought  they  deserved,  the  immbrality  attd  the  utter  absurdity  df 
continuing  an  obsolete  prohibition  which  the  change  in  thfc  state  of 
society  has  actually  converted  into  an  mcouragemeni,  thie  prattital 
rook  of  which  is  simply  to  give  the  monopoly  of  a  profitable  traf- 
fic to  rogues  and  vagabonds,  fetid  thus  to  encourage  the  tact  ease  of 
those  meritorious  personages*  while  it  exceedingly  discourages  th% 
breed  and  preservation  of  gaftte*  which  it  is  its  extensible  object  t6 
protect. 

Although  these  facts  are  undeniable  and  efcreftfted<~4iay ,  although 
they  are  confirmed  tftftd  substantiated  by  the  decision  and  report  of 
a  large  and  enKghfUfctd  coftiftaiftet  of  the  Botft*  -of  <3wfimons, 
Mtiy  of  whom  wfcfe  country  gentlemen  converted  in  spite  of  long* 
cherished  prejudice,  yet,  strange  to  styVtetj  attempt  tb  build  up  a 
better  system  upon  sound  and  rational  prihciples  has  htrttetto  bfceft 
deputed  in  Partkritoeftt.  Arid  tfhfet  i*  still  more  exfcraoritfcary,  ift 
proportion  as  a  misapplied  irtfcrea&e  bf  severity  has  been  ftnitod  tb 
lead  to  iti  natural  and  hed?ISWy  cdfifSequenee>  «he  inert**  and 
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propagation  of  the  crime,  has  it  been  nevertheless  applied  In  spite 
of  all  experience,  but  in  the  sapient  expectation  of  repressing  the 
offence. 

Few  things  have  more  excited  my  astonishment  than  that  such 
a  code  of  laws  should  still  be  permitted  to  rear  its  head  in  such  a 
country.  As  Englishmen  we  have  many  privileges  and  institutions 
which  gloriously  distinguish  us  not  only  from  the  slaves,  but  from 
the  free- men  of  other  countries ;  but  in  respect  to  our  Game  Laws 
We  are  really  behindhand  with  the  lowest  slaves  of  the  most  des- 
potic governments  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  however  my  intention  to  travel  over  again  the  ground 
which  has  been  already  made  good.  I  consider  it  as  proved  and 
admitted,  and  no  longer  open  to  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  present 
Game  Laws  are  become  in  their  actual  operation  oppressive  and 
unequal, — so  completely  ineffectual  for  their  professed  object  as 
even  tp  have  a  contrary  tendency— -altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  society  in  England,  and  above  all  that  they  are  the 
towteed parents  of  more  than  half  the  brutal  crimes  which  stain  the 
anpals  of  our  country  villages.  If  any  one  still  dotbt  the  troth  of 
.these  assertions,  he  is  referred  to  the  unanswered  arguments  of  my 
two  former  letters.  Unless  they  are  open  to  answer  and  refutation, 
I  cannot  think  that  in  times  like  these,  when  genuine  moral  feeling 
is  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  so  enormous  and  gratuitous 
a  blot  will  long  be  permitted  to  reef  upon  our  national  polity.'     •■* 

It  is  however,  alas  1  but  too  true  that  in  a  numerous  community 
many  will  have  their  judgments  imperceptibly  bioiMed  by  their 
supposed  interests.  But  it  is  also  consistent  with  a  just  obserta* 
tion  of  human  affairs  to  perceive,  that  whenever  men  act  upon  the 
calculation  of  their  supposed  interests  being  in  opposition  to  tfat 
chums  of  justice  and  morality,  they  are  always  as  much  mis- 
taken in  their  interests  as  they  are  in  their  duty* 

To  show  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  before  us  is  the  principal  ob» 
ject  of  this  letter,  in  which  I  hope  to  show  you  more  in  detail  tfen 
the  limits  of  my  former  letters  would  allow,  that  all  parties  wfaost 
interests  are  in  any  way  involved  in  the  subject  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  a  radical  alteration  of  the  present  system,  and  th*t  nMM 
could  possibly  receive  the  least  injury.  <   . 

The  fiwt  party  which  ooeuct  toouflnotitpis  tke  boded  pmpris* 
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tor,  in  whom  U  virtually  (and,  as  some  writers  contend,  legally 
also)  vested  the  property  in  the  game  upon  the  land.  It  is  at  first 
sight  natural  to  suppose  that  these  persons  looking  into  the  statute- 
book,  and  find  ng  an  immense  string  of  severe  penal  restrictions 
upon  the  invaders  of  this  property,  so  much  beyond  what  the  pro- 
tection of  other  property  of  the  same  value  is  thought  to  require,  it 
is  natural  I  say  to  suppose  that  they  should  conclude  this  at  least  to 
be  free  from  invasion.  Yet  it  is  in  point  of  fact  more  exposed  to 
it  than  any  other.  This  may  appear  perhaps  inconsistent  with 
reasonable  expectation. 

Why  is  it  that  the  penalties  upon  smuggling  tea,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  other  taxed  articles  of  general  consumption,  are  move  efficient  in 
repressing  the  offence  ?  Probably,  because  by  paying  the  duty  the  ar~ 
tide  may  be  had  in  an  honest  way.  There  is  a  competition  between 
the  fair  arid  the  unfair  dealer,  and  the  superior  profit  of  the  fatter 
is  more  than  compensated  by  his  risk  of  incurring  the  penalty. 
But  if  the  importation  and  sale  of  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  were  abr 
solutely  prohibited,  so  that  they  could  only  be  had  of  the  smuggler^ 
I  apprehend  no  penalties  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  introv 
duction  and  consumption,  and  that  the  more  severe  the  penalties 
.the  greater  would  be  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  smuggler. 
He  would  be  assisted  in  the  evasion  of  penalties  by  every  one  ex- 
cept the  revenue  officer  *  indeed,  nine  tenths  of  the  people  would 
be  partakers  of  the  crime.  Moreover,  the  law  itself  would  be  so 
generally  considered  absurd  and  unjust,  that  no  man  of  ordinary 
feeling  and  understanding  could  bring  himself  to  enforce  it  against 
his  neighbour. 

Just  sq  of  the  Game  Laws  ;-*-so  long  as  Englishmen,  of  all  the 
men  in  Europe,  are  actually  prohibited  by  severe  penalties  from  fairly 
bringing  to  open  market  an  article  so  generally  coveted  by  purcha- 
sers as  game,  the  law  practically  says  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  the  article  shall  be  exclusively  brought  to  market  by  the 
Unfair  dealer  \  who  is  assisted  in  the  evasion  of  the  penalty  by 
every  individual  save  the  lord  of  the  manor  \  and  who  moreover 
excites  so  much  compassion  in  all  other  minds  from  the  absurdity 
aad  injustice  of  the  law  to  which  he  is  exposed,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  offence  cannot  be  prosecuted  to  conviction,  it  is 
obvious  too  that  tie  higher,  the  penalties,  the  greater  is  the  encou* 
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ttgtfiieirt  arising  from  all  these  causes,  and  the  greater  the  tempta- 
tion to  commit  the  dffenCe  $  because,  when  it  succeeds,  its  remune- 
ration is  so  much  die  higher.  Whereas  Were  the  market  fairly 
Open  to  the  honest  dealer,  and  the  question  Were  only  whether  h* 
-should  sell  his  commodity  at  a  tkte  somewhat  higher  than  the  dis- 
honest dealer,  this  difference  Might  easily  be  compensated  by  a 
moderate  penalty,  which  ho  man  Would  hesitate  in  enforcing,  be- 
cause it  Would  be  considered  both  just  and  necessary,  and  which 
would  therefore  be  really  effectual  in  repressing  the  offence. 
Under  this  system  too  nine  tenths  of  the  community  would  be 
unlisted  (as  in  all  other  cases)  against  the  dishonest  dealer,  instead 
t>f  in  his  faVOr.  The  purveyor,  the  purchaser,  and  the  consumer, 
'Would  certainly  prefet  procuring  the  same  article  without  risk  of  a 
penalty  than  with  it ;  and  the  interest  of  the  occupier  of  the  land 
would  be  to  watfch  and  repress  the  invader  of  a  property  iiow  ren- 
dered of  some  value  to  him,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  destroy 
"What  was  previously  an  unprofitable  nuisance. 

From  this  reasoning  I  venture  to  conclude,  that  there  it  scarcely 
any  conceivable  system  of  legislation,  elcept  that  ftercifld  and  $a- 
fknt  one  which  goes  by  the  name  Of  the  Game  Laws,  that  could 
render  the  proprietors  of  land  insecure  in  the  enjoyments  arising 
out  of  the  possession  of  gartie. 

I  have  often  contrasted  in  my  mind  the  relative  comfort  On  th%. 
ofoe  hand  of  the  Squite  sitting  in  his  parlour  with  an  angry  btt>W, 
and  receiving  the  daily  return  of  spikes,  steel  ttaps  and  spring  guns* 
t)f  attorneys'  bills  for  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  poachers  *,  Of 
petitions  from  their  destitute  wives  and  children,  of  gamekeep>f& 
Fettered  and  fastened  to  trees  by  the  poachers*  wires,  or  of  poachers 
and  keepers  maimed  and  slaughtered  together  in  indiscriminate 
crOrtibate  in  the  darkj  and,  above  all,  daily  aggravated  reports  of  the 
increasing  hatred  to  himself,  and  augmented  brutality,  profligacy, 
and  ferocity  towards  each  other,  of  the  villagers  whose  moral  attA 
'political  welfare  It  is  his  duty  to  Consult  j— and,  on  the  other  ba«J, 
the  same  Squire  tmder  an  ameliorated  system,  inviting  his  friends 
to  Walk  with  him  in  his  woods  without  feat  of  endangering  theit 
lives,  promoting  the  pecuniary  as  well  as  the  moral  interests  of  hh 
neighbours  *fid  tenants  by  affording  them  *  profitable  article  fct 
sale  a*  well  as  for  ^creation,  securing  to  fAflself  by  Ae  beat  of  all 
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securities  an  ample  supply  fQr  hi*  ow*  amu#wen*,  m4,  Vy  &* 
transfer  of  the  sale  of  game  from  the  nightly  thief  to  the  fair  deal*? 
at  whose  expence  it  is  reared*  gradually  reclaiming  the  former 
ftp  the  pursuits  of  regular  industry,  and  the  care  of  their  faraifofe 
*nd  (allowing  time  for  the  change  of  inveterate  habits)  seeing  a> 
lasting  peace  established  on  his  property  between  the  rival  armies  pj£ 
gamekeepers  and  poachers — and,  above  all,  resting  his  own  recs*)* 
tion  and  amusement  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  love  and  affection* 
of  good  order  and  morality,  among  his  neighbours  and  dependents 
Finally,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  landed  propriety, 
there  is  one  position  which  appears  to  me  quite  conceive.  Th* 
supply  of  game  in  the  market  is  at  present  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  is  never  likely  to  exceed  it ;  qn  alteration  qf  the  torn  woitfd  m% 
materially  increase  the  demand 5— under  both  systems  therefor  tfee 
quantity  sent  to  market  would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  under  the 
amended  system  a  quantity  at  least  equal  to  the  present  would  be 
left  upon  the  land. 

It  follows,  then  as  the  total  result  of  these  position?,  that  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  sold  from  the  land  or  retained  upon  it,  an 
alteration  of  system  would  produce  hut  little  difference;  tbq  princi* 
pal  alteration  effected  would  be  in  the  mode  in  which  the  transfer 
is  made — it  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rogue  and  put 
into  those  of  the  honest  man ;  a  corrupting,  clandestine  and  dis- 
graceful traffic  would  be  replaced  by  a  fair  and  open  trade.  1$, 
would  be  a  solecism  indeed  in  politics,  if  any  but  the  rogues  coojd 
be  losers  by  such  a  change,  or  if  the  present  loss  should  turn  out 
otherwise  than  an  ultimate  gain  even  to  the  rogues,  both  in  a  mofiajl 
and  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  this  scheme  for  making  game  a  saleable 
property,  is  nothing  else  but  a  project  for  increasing  the  profits  of4 
the  landed  proprietor  at  the  expense  of  the  amusements  of  the  rej&t 
of  the  community.     Now  this  I  venture  to  deny. 

The  proprietor  may  now  prevent  any  man  from  coming  upw 
his  land  to  take  game,  and  does  in  fact  prevent  those  whose  object 
is  merely  amusement.  It  vs  only  the  nocturnal  depredator  whom 
under  the  present  system  he  cannot  effectually  repress.  And 
surely  as  against  him^  it  is  more  equitable  that  whatever  trifling 
profit  may  accrue  from  the  sale  of  game,  should  be  enjoyed  by 
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him  at  whose  expense  the  article  is  produced  and  maintained/ than 
by  him  who  has  no  title  to  it  whatever  but  theft  and  robbery? 
Then  as  to  the  probable  profits  upon  game,  if  is  quite  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  value  of  game  will  ever  so  far  exceed  the  v.,lue  of 
corn,  as  to  induce  cultivators  to  sacrifice  the  last  for  the  sake  of 
the  first.  The  tendency  of  wild  animals  to  multiply  will,  as  at 
present,  produce  under  reasonable  protection  a  moderate  number 
en  the  land  ;  and  the  alteration  contended  for,  would  at  once  give 
to  the  owner,  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  rearing  them 
and  nothing-jftorc,  and  would  afford  to  the  rest  of  society  a  resource 
of  honest  and  healthy  recreation. 

This  brings  under  our  notice  the  second  party  whose  interests 
are  involved  in  this  question — namely,  the  residents  in  towns,  and 
commercial  or  monied  men  without  land,' who  wish  occasionally 
to  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  sporting,  and  who  I  decidedly' 
think  ought  to  be  qualified  to  do  so.  At  present,  without  the  per-' 
mission  of  the  landed  proprietor,  which  he  is  not  often  willing  to 
grant,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  recreation,  an3  even  tvitA  permission 
they  transgress  the  law  by  carrying  a  gun.  But  under  ah  amended 
system  the  land-owner  or  his  tenant  (if  not  restricted)  might,  for  a 
moderate  pecuniary  consideration,  (les*  than  the  risk  now  incurred 
in  taking  a  day's  sport,)  permit  the  townsman  to  take  his  recreation 
and  carry  off  the  produce  of  his  arriusement.  '  And  surely  this 
would  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing  for  aft  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  however  still  a  third  party  concerned,  namely,  the 
small  landed  proprietor  with  just  what  the  Game  Laws  style  a 
qualification  to  sporty  who,  having  not  sufficient  land  of  his  own  to 
afford  him  recreation,  trespasses  upon  that  of  his  neighbours,  and 
is  only  amenable  to  a  circuitous  process  for  the  remedy  of  the 
owner.  This  person  would  certainly  be  curtailed  in  his  amuse- 
ments by  any  direct  protection  afforded  to  game  as  property,  and 
would  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  townsman  or 
monied  capitalist.  But  give  me  leave  to  ask,  is  it  not  perfectly 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  so  placed  ?  Unless  he  can  show  that 
the  possession  of  a  specific  sort  of  property  gives  him  an  equitable 
title  to  invade  the  property  of  others,  there  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this  question.  In  fact  the  privilege  he  enjoys  is  a  mere  remnant 
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of  feudality ,  which  even  upon  feudal  principles  it  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  money. 

I  have  so  fully  discussed  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  game  in  my  two  former  letters,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  any  thing  here  upon  that  part  of  the  question. 


And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask  if  the  supporters  of 
the  present  system  have  one  reasonable  motive  either  of  public  or 
private  interest  for  the  course  they  are  pursuing  i  Will  they  not  at 
length  admit  that  the  enormous  and  admitted  evils  of  the  Gam$ 
Laws  are  a  perfectly  gratuitous  addition  to  the  vice  and  misery  of 
their  country ;  and  that  a  perseverance  in  support  of  them  may 
justly  fall  under  the  same  imputation  which  was  affixed  by  one  of 
our  old  writers  to  the  character  of  a  common  swearer— namely, 
that  "  he  is  one  who  sells  the  Devil  the  best  pennyworth  that  he 
meets  with  anywhere,  and,  like  the  Indians  that  part  with  gold  for 
glass  beads,  endangers  his  conscience  for  the  lightest  trifles  imagin- 
able." Nay,  the  supporter  of  the  Game  Laws  appears  open  to  a 
deeper  reproach  than  this ;  for  he  endangers  the  consciences  of 
others,  without  even  getting  a  glass  bead  in  return ;  while  gold 
both  allegorical  and  substantial  would  reward  his  accession  to  a 
more  reasonable  system. 
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PREFACE. 


In  layiug  the  following  little  work  before  the  public  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  its  many  imperfections ;  some  of  these  it  would  have 
been  no  difficult  matter  to  correct,  had  I  possessed  the  necessary 
leisure ;  but,  obliged  to  an  almost  constant  attendance  to  a  pursuit 
requiring  unremitted  attention,  it  has  only  been  in  my  power  to 
snatch  a  few  minutes  from  time  to  time  to  commit  to  paper  my 
ideas  on  a  subject  of  considerable  intricacy. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  why  I  obtruded  on  the  public,  a  work, 
which  I  had  not  leisure  to  render  worthy  of  its  eye.  My  answer 
is,  that  the  light  in  which  1  have  seen  this  subject  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  new ;  and  if  my  ideas  on  it  be  correct,  its  publicity  at 
this  period  is  of  some  importance.  I  conceive  that  the  present 
distress  of  the  country  arises  from  the  adoption  of  measures  founded 
on  false  notions,  viz.  That' its  prosperity  depends  on  the  granting 
to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  monopolies  against  our  agri- 
culturists, and  against  each  other.  That  our  manufactures  cannot 
prosper  but  by  the  depression  of  the  wages  of  labour.  And  that 
the  interests  of  the  landholder  and  of  the  public  creditor  are  en- 
titled to  a  paramount  consideration  in  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
These  ideas  appear  to  me  to  be  so. completely  erroneous,  that  I 
conceive  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  their  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Jn  the  course  of  these  sketches  I  have  freely  borrowed,  and  with- 
o'tf  acknowledgment,  the  ideas,  and  sometimes  even  the  language 
of  others ;  particularly  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  1  have  nevertheless  on 
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some  occasions  ventured  to  differ  from  this  great  luminary  ;  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  subject  had  been  little  canvassed,  and 
when  therefore  it  was  hardly  possible  that  any  individual  should 
have  contemplated  every  part  of  it,  under  every  possible  bearing. 
In  treating  of  the  decay  of  manufactures  in  Spain,  Dr.  Smith  at* 
tributes  it  principally  to  the  danger  and  expense  of  smuggling  sil- 
ver out  of  that  country,  which,  by  causing  a'greater  abundance  of  it 
there  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  necessarily  enhance  the 
money  price  of.  labor  there,  and  consequently,  he  says,  enable 
foreigners  to  undersell  the  Spaniards  even  in  their  own  market. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  foreigner  who  imported  his  manufac- 
tures into  Spain  must,  in  diminution  of  the  price  he  received  for 
them,  pay  for  all  the  risk  and  expense  of  smuggling  his  returns,  if 
made  in  silver,  out  of  the  country  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  that 
risk  and  expense  could  have  enhanced  the  money  price  of  labor 
m  Spain,  so  in  like  proportion  it  must  have  diminished  the  price 
which  was  ultimately  received  for  foreign  manufactures  imported 
into  that  country. 

In  pointing  out  this  error  in  Dr.  Smith's  reasoning,  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  undervalue  the  merit  of  his  most  excellent  work, 
but,  merely  by  showing  that  as  the  greatest  industry  and  the  most 
extensive  human  ability  do  not  always  exonerate  from  fault,  to  claim 
a  lenient  consideration  for  those  which  may  be  detected  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketches. 

One,  and  only  one  advantage  I  derive  from  situation  in  the 
discussion  of  political  subjects.  I  have  long  been  an  inhabitant  of 
an  island  where  the  people,  though  unrepresented,  are  in  some  de- 
gree free  from  taxation  ;  where  they  are  neither  agitated  by  poli- 
tical parties,  nor  the  minds  of  individuals  warped  by  the  pressure  of 
those  public  burthens  to  which  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly  sub- 
jected. In  such  a  situation,  it  is  at  least  more  easy  to  appreciate 
with  candor  all  arguments  connected  with  my  subject  than  in  one 
where  the  personal  feelings  are  more  directly  interested. 

Isle  of  Man,  £2d  May,  1317. 
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Chapter  J. — Trade  is  only  Barter* 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  when  the  community  lives  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase,  peltry  is  almost  the  only  article  of  export. 
When*  the  hunter  has  procured  more  skins  than  are  necessary  to 
bis  own  wants,  he  willingly  exchanges  a  part  of  them  for  such  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture  as  he  may  desire.  Xt  also 
sometimes  happens,  that  be  may  not  only  thus  exchange  his  sur» 
plus  peltry,  but  even  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  when  by  so  doing 
he  finds  that  the  articles  procured  in  barter  fox  it  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage  to  all  the  purposes  to  which  his  skins  had 
heretofore  been  employed.  His  exchanges  are  simple ;  and  as 
money  rarely  forms  a  medium  of  his  barter,  the  whole  process  is 
perceived  at  one  view ;  and  its  principle,  and  its  practice,  have 
therefore  never  admitted  of  any  dispute.  But  in  the  complex 
transactions  of  the  commerce  of  civilized  nations,  such  a  circuitous 
mode  of  barter  is  often  adopted,  and  our  minds  are  so  much  habi- 
tuated to  consider  money  as  the  standard  of  value,  rather  than  as 
the  medium  of  barter,  that  in  tracing  the  principles  and  effects  of 
attended  foreign  commerce  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  bewildered 
in  a  maze  of  intricacy*  And  ngnce  the.  various  and  often  contra- 
dictory system*  concerning  commerce,  with  which  the  world  has 
frequently  been  amused.  The  same  principles  however  which 
govern  the  commerce  of  the  savage,  equally  regulate  that  of  the 
civilized  man ;  they  both  part  with  sq  much  of  the  produce  of  their 
land  and  labor  as  they  can  exchange  for  other  produce  which  they 
consider  more  useful  or  more  agreeable  to  them :  and  (conquest 
excepted)  it  will  be  difficult  to  devise  auy  ether  effectual  mode  of 
procuring  the  latter  than  by  parting,  with  the  former.  This  ex- 
change however  is  frequently  circuitous  j  and  the  different  states 
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into  which  the  original  property  is  often  contorted,  and  the  many 
hands  through  which  it  often  passes  before  the  ultimate  exchange 
is  completed,  cause  us  frequently  to  lose  sight  of  the  transaction. 
The  following  example  of  the  exchange  of  English  cutlery  for  the 
teas  of  China,  thoogh  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  complicated^ 
is  still  sufficiently  so  to  bewilder  those  who  do  not  trace  commerce 
to  its  first  principles  : 

A.  sends  English  Cutlery  from  London  to  Hamburgh,  there  sell* 
it  to  B.  for  bills  on  Londoft ;  lut  B. ;  having  no  funds  in  London, 
applies  to  a  banker  C,  who  grants  a  draft  on  his  correspondent  D. 
fn  London.  This  draft  C.  is  enabled  to  grant,  because  E.  has  re* 
cently  sent  a  cargo  of  linens  from  Silesia  to  London ;  and  at  the 
time  he  sent  them,  he  drew  oh  Ms  agent  P.  in  London  for  their 
amount ;  which  bill,  after  travelling  from  Silesia  to  Hamburgh,  was 
discounted  by  C.  the  banker  there,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  hi* 
correspondent  D.  in  London.  F.  sells  the  linens  in  London  to  G. 
and  their  proceeds  cancel  E/s  draft  on  F.,  which  being  held  by  D. 
puts  him  in  funds  to  answer  C.'s  draft  on  him  in  favor  of  B.,  but 
which  wad  endorsed  over  by  him  to  A.  in  payment  of  the  cutlery, 
G.  exports  the  linens  to  Cadi*,  and  there  sells  them  for  Spanish 
dollars,  which  dollars  he  carries  to  London,  and  there  lends  them 
on  bond  to  the  East- India  Company,  who  again  ship  them  to  China 
for  the  purchase  of  teas,  and  with  the  produce  of  these  teas  dlS* 
charge  their  bond  to  G.  Now  .it  is  evident,  when  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  are  considered,  that  the  cutlery  exported  by  A. 
is  ultimately  exchanged  for  the  teas  imported  by  the  East-India 
Company,  as  much  as  if  the  transaction  had  taken  place  by  direct 
barter  at  the  company's  warehouse. 

When  a  merchant  engages  iti  a  foreign  adventure,  his  object  is  to 
attain  a  certain  quantity  of  something  for  which  there  is  an  effectual 
demand  in  his  own  country,  arid  he  sets  himself  to  consider  in 
what  way  he  can  procure  this  something  at  the  least  expense  of  the 
land  and  labor  of  his  own  Country,  or  in  other  words,  at  Che 
smallest  price  to  himself.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  (to  use  our  previous 
example)  he  wishes  to  import  teas  from  China,  and  considers  that 
these  can  be  purchased  more  fcdvalttageonsly  with  ■  Spanish  doJhtri 
than  with  the  rude  product*  or  manufactures  of  Britain ;  but  te 
there  arc  no  silver  mines  in  Britain,  he,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing) 
some  one  else  for  him,  must  import  these  dollars ;  but  as  thtey 
canuot  be  procured  at  Cadir  but  for  an  equivalent,  he,  or  soma 
one  else  for  him,  must  setoff  Ittat  equivalent ;  and  if  Silesian  lineltfr 
happen  to  be  in  much  greater  demand  at  Cadis  tmm  British  pfo* 
dnce  or  manufactures,  it  may  be  moro  advantageous  to  send  to  Cfftrft 
Silesian  linens  than  British  goods  fof  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  necessary  dollars.     But  as  the  Silesian  linens  are  not  a  mamv 
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factnre  of  Britain,  and  cannot  be  procured  but  for  an  equivalent, 
eo  be,  or  some  one  else  for  him,  must  send  to  Silesia  such  an  equi- 
valent in  -order  to  procure  these  linens ;  And  if  English  cutlery  be 
considered  us  the  roost  advantageous,  means  of  procuring  them,  it 
may  be  sent  directly  from  England  to  Germany. 

In  such  a  round-about  trade  of  consumption,  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  exchanges,  or  sales  and  purchases,  are  seldom  effected 
by  the  same  person,  and  indeed  seldom  come  under  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  any  single  individual ;  but,  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  effected,  the  result  is  tfce  same,  the  cutlery  is  ultimately  the  va- 
lve paid  by. Britain  for  the  teas  so  imported  for  the  consumption  of 
Britain. 

in  these  transactions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chants who  carry  them  on,  that  the  money  price  of  the  cutlery  be 
higher  k»  Germany  than  in  England ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  interest 
of  A .,  the  exporter  of  the  cutlery,  that  he  can  procu  re  for  it  in  Ham- 
burgh, either  bills  or  goods  which  wilL  yield  him  in  London  the 
•mount  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery,  together  with  the  freight, 
insurance,,  and  other  charges  on  the  voyage,  as  also  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable profit  on  the  capital  employed.  If  A.  sells  his  cutlery  for 
bills  on  London,  either  the  mouey  price,  of  the  cutlery  must  be  so 
much  higher  at  Hamburgh  than  in  London,  as  to  compensate  the 
expense,  risk  and  profit  of  the  voyage,  or  the  course  of  exchange 
must  be  so  much  against  London  as  to  compensate  any  deficiency 
in  such  higher  money  price ;  otherwise  A*  will  be  a  loser  by  the 
adventure,  and  consequently  will  be  discouraged  from  continuing 
the  trade. 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
E/s  adventure  of  Silesian  linens  to  London,  that  the  money  price 
of  such  linen  be  higher  in  London  than  in  Silesia ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  prime  cost  and  charges  on  the  linens  be  compen- 
sated by  lire  London  money  price  of  the  linens  together  with  the 
difference  of  exchange,  otherwise  E.'s  agent  F.  would  not  be  in  fund* 
to  answer  his  bill. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  G.'s  adventure  to 
Cadiz  that  the  money  price  of  linen  should  be  higher  at  Cadiz  than 
m  London ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  linen  should  sell  for  such  ar 
quantity  of  dollars  in  Cadiz  as  should  be  worth,  when  imported 
into  England,  the  prime  coat  of  the  linen  in  London,  together 
with  the  charges  and  profit  on  it  to  Cadia  and  on  the  dollars  back 
to  London ;  otherwise  G .  would  lose,  by  his  adventure.  But  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  G.  whether  tho  advance  of  price  necessary  to 
meet  the  expense  and  profit  of  the  -voyage  accrue  on  the  sale  of 
the  linens  at  Cadis,  or  of  the  dallan  at  LonAtoa,  or  partly  oaboHb 
these  transaction* 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  East  Iudia  Company  whether  (in- 
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dependency  of  each  other)  the  money  price  of  dollars  or  that  of 
teas  be  higher  in  China  or  in  London ;  but  it  is  absolutely  accessary 
to  the  success  of  their  adventure,  that  a  given  quantity  of  dollars 
should,  in  China,  exchange  for  such  a  quantity  of  teas,  as  will 
again  sell  in  London  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  dol- 
lars in  London  together  with  the  charges  and  profit  on  the  adven- 
ture from  London  to  China  and  back  again.  If  they  do  not  sell 
for  so  much,  the  company  would  evidently  be  losers  by  the  trade* 
and  consequently  would  not  continue  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  result  -of  this  circuitous  commerce 
resolves  itself  into  the  simple  barter  of  the  cutlery  for  the  teas ; 
loaded  however  with  the  expenses  and  profits  on  three  distinct 
voyages  to  Hamburgh,  to  Cadiz,  and  to  China,  with  the  commis- 
sions of  agency  and  on  granting  and  discounting  the  bills  at  Ham- 
burgh. The  higher,  then,  was  the  original  price  of  the  cutlery,  the 
higher  the  money  price  of  the  labor  employed  ki  constructing  and 
navigating  the  ships  which  performed  these  different  voyages ;  the 
higher  the  rates  of  commission  and  of  profit  on  the-  capitals  em- 
ployed in  them,  the  dearer  must  consequently  the  teas  be  sold  toy 
the  company  to  the  consumers.  It  is  the  consumers  of  the  teas 
therefore,  and  they  only,  who  ultimately  pay  for  the  cutlery  together 
with  all  the  expenses  of  the  intermediate  traffic  between  its  sale 
and  that  of  the  tea. 

Chapter  II. — The  money  price  of  foreign' commodities  ft 
principally  regulated  by  the  money  price  of  tabor,  and  rate 
of  profit  in  the  home  market. 

If  we  continue  to  pursue  the  example  adduced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  will  appear  that  as  the  consumers  of  the  teas  ultimately 
pay  for  them  the  prime  cost  of.  the  cutlery,  together  with  ajl  the 
charges  and  profits  attending  the  intermediate  traffic,  so  the  price 
of  teas  in  Britain  will  therefore  be  affected  by,  the  high  or  low 
price  of  labor,  and  the  high  or  low  rate  of.  profit  in  Britain  in 
nearly  the  same  degree  as  if  they  were  articles  of  the. growth  and 
manufacture  of  Britain.  I  say  nearly,  because. as  *o«ue  foreign 
capital  may  have  been  employed  in  die  interchanges,  bet  ween  the 
cutlery  and  the  teas,  and  >  as  some  foreign  labor  may  have  been 
employed  in  effecting  these  interchanges,  so  far,  as  the  teas  are 
chargeable  with  that  profit  and  with  that  labor,  their  prices  will  be 
enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  labor  and  .  to  the  rate  of 
profits  in  these  foreign  countries*  .     . 

But  the  price  of  labor  or  the  rate  of  profit  in  China,  or  in  any 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  which  the  interchanges  were 
effected,  can  only  influence  the  price,  of*  the  teas  ip  Britain,  in  sq 
far  as  they  were  employed  in  effecting  these  exchanges  4  but  in  no 
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respect  will  the  price  of  teas  in  Britain  be  influenced  by  the  high 
or  low  money  price  of  the  wages  of  the  labor,  or  of  die  rale  of 
profit  on  the  capital,  employed  hi  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  the  teas,  or  in  working  the  mines,  or  in  refining  the  silver,  or  in 
cultivating  the  flax  and  manufacturing  the  linen  ;  because  (as  Dr. 
Smith  has  clearly  prqved)  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  every 
article  of  consumption,  is  the  quantity  of  labor  which  it  will  pur- 
chase ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  silver  remaining  in  like  pro-, 
portion  to  that  of  procuring  tea  i*  CJiina,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
one  will  continue  V>  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other,  be 
jhe  price  of  latm  or  tVe  profits  of  stock  what  they  may :  In  IUcq 
JQftiUWir  Mfbile  tfee  quantity  of  labor  required  to  procure  linen  and 
to  procure  dollars  remain  the  same  as  before^  in  Spain  a  like  quan- 
tity of  linen  will  there  continue  to  exchange  for  a  like  quantity  of 
dollars,  be  the  price  of  labor  or  the  profit  on  stock  what  they 
imy  :  and  ift  like  mapper  while  the  quantity   of  labor  required  to 

Cwcnre  a  certain  quantity  of  linens,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  cut- 
ry  continue,  in  Germany,  the  same,  a  like  quantity  of  the  one. 
^ill  also  continue  to  exchange  for  a  like  quautity  of  the  other,  let 
the  wagea  oi  laJUor  and  th$  profits  of  stock,  in  that  country,  be 
yfaat  they.  may. 

It  also,  appear*  deafly  that  ip  the  instance  under  discussion, 
nothing  more  was  effected  (as  indeed  in  no  instance  any  thing  more 
can  be  effected)  by  means  of  the  bills  of  exchange,  than  to  facili- 
tate general  barter ;  for  wherever  a  bill  of  exchange  is  granted, 
value  mnst  some  how  or  other  be  sent  to  meet  it,  otherwise  it 
must  be  protested,  and  remain  a  debt  against  the  drawer. 

As  it  appears^  that  in  our  adopted  example,  the  high  or  low 
price  of  the  wages  of  labor  or  of  the  rate  of  profit  in  foreign 
countries,  have  little  or  no  influence  on  die  prices  of  foreign  arti- 
cles in  the  home  market,  it  therefore  remains  for  us  to  examine  by 
what  the  fluctuations  in  these  prices  are  regulated.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  seasons,  and  the  deficient,  or  too  abundant  supplies  of  the 
market  certainly  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  the  price  of  foreign  commodities  within  any  given 
short  period  of  time ;  but  in  considerably  extended  periods  of  time 
these  causes  can  produce  no  effect  whatever  in  the  general  average 
prices;  which  must,  so  for  as  these  causes  are  coucerned,  be 
regulated  by  the  general  avenge  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  impor- 
tation in  proportion  to  the  effectual  demand.  But  as  we  bav* 
already  seen-  that  even,  the  most  circuitous  commerce  resolves 
itself  ultimately  into  barter,  and  as  the  money  price  of  home  aror 
duce  must  necessarily  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fell  in 
the  money  price  of  the  labor  and  rate  of  profit  which  has  Deem 
employed  in  procuring  such  home  produce ;  so.  it  follows  thai  &* 
money  price  of  the  foreign  commodities  for  which  that  home  pro- 
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d«ce  i»  exchanged,  must  also  necessarily  rise  or  fall,  b  (be  bom* 
market,  in  a  ratio  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
produce  which  has  been  bartered  for  these  commodities ;  and  con* 
aequentfy  in  a  ratio  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
mosey  price  of  labor  and  rate  of  profit  m  the  home  Blanket. 

Ch  apth*  III*— Of  the  Value  of  the  Prtciou$  Metals. 

Except  in  cases  of  foreign  conquests,  of  colonies,  or  of  persons 
drawing  a  revenue  from  one  country  which  they  spend  in  another, 
there  are  no  means  by  which  the  people  of  one  country  can  acquire 
a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  another  bnt  by 
parting  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of 
their  own.  This  is  the  fund  frorti  which  all  subsistence  is  derived 
whether  native  or  foreign  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  costs  much  or 
little  money  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  commodities  in  our 
own  country ,  so  in  like  proportion  we  must  pay  much  or  little 
money  for  such  commodities  as  we  consume,  whether  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  our  own  country,  or  procured  from  foreign  independent 
countries,  by  the  only  means  which  is  within  our  power,  viz.  that  of 
exchanging  our  own  for  them.  But  as  gold  and  silver  are  not 
only  articles  of  commerce  whose  values  are  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  labor  which  they  will  respectively  purchase  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  have  also  become  the  standard  circulating 
medium  in  most  of  these  countries,  and  as  they  are  very  portable 
and  durable  commodities,  they  have  in  consequence  attained,  in 
most  commercial  countries,  a  more  equal  value  than  most  other 
commodities.  And  between  any  two  adjacent  countries  in  which 
these  metals  form  the  circulating  medium,  and  between  which  the 
commerce  is  perfectly  free,  the  real  value  of  these  metals  cannot 
greatly  vary  :  Because  if  the  real  price  of  gold  and  silver  were 
lower,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  where  these  metals  form  the  cur- 
rency, if  the  money  price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  were 
higher  in  any  one  country  than  in  some  other  one  adjacent  with 
which  the  commerce  was  perfectly  free,  it  would  evidently  be  the 
interest  of  the  merchants  of  the  former  country  to  export  gold  and 
silver  in  order  to  purchase  in  the  latter  country  such  commodities 
aa  they  could  again  sell  for  much  more  gold  and  silver  in  their 
own :  and  this  traffic  would  continue  until  by  a  continual  abstrac- 
tion of  these  metals  from  the  former  country,  and  accumulation  of 
tbem  in  the  latter,  the  value  of  them  in  each  would  become  so 
nearly  equal  that  they  could  no  longer  be  transported  fiom  the  one 
to  the  other  with  any  advantage. 

But  this  natural  equality  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals' in 
the  neighbouring  independent  countries  may  be,  and  indeed  gene* 
rally  is,  greatly  •  diminished. J&y  tVW  regulations  of  commerce,  by 
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duties  and  taxes,  and  by  the  profusion  w  scarcity  of  p*per  in  cir- 
culation in  these  countries  respectively. 

If;  for  instance,  there  subsist  between  two  countries  a  mutual 
prohibition  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  prices  of  the  one  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  of  the  other.  If  Britain  were  to  prohibit  the  wines  of 
France,  and  France  in  return  to  prohibit  the  hardware  of  England, 
as  many  pots  and  pans  might,  after  a  short  period,  be  procured  in 
England  for  a  small  quantity  of  claret,  as  would  in  France  ex- 
change for  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  same  wine.  Should  the 
exportation  of  silver  be  prohibited  from  South  America,  and  the 
prohibition  be  rendered  effectual,  an  ounce  of  silver  might  come 
to  be  of  as  much  value  in  Europe,  as  a  pound  of  it  would  be  in 
that  country. 

Duties  on  foreign  commodities  have  a  similar  effect  with  prohi* 
bition,  though  in  a  less  degree,  enhancing  the  price  of  the  article  on 
which  they  are  levied,  to  the  consumer,  and  thereby  diminishing 
the  extent  of  that  consumption.  If  Britain  were  to  lay  a  duty  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  it  is 
evident  that  no  merchant  could,  without  loss,  import  any  article 
into  Britain  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  unless  such  arti- 
cle were  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  in  Britain  than  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  was  imported ;  and  therefore  that  no  gold 
and  silver  would  be  exported  from  Britain,  until  the  value  of  these 
metals  had  in  Britain  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  at  most  only  two  thirds 
of  their  value  in  respect  to  some  other  commodity  in  some  other 
country. 

Duties  on  importation  therefore  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  home  market  and  consequently  to  raise  the 
money  price  of  labor  there. 

Taxes  such  as  those  of  the  excise,  which  tend  to  increase  the 
money  price  of  the  home  produce  (if  not  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion of  that  produce)  affect  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  two 
different  and  opposite  ways  :  1st.  By  increasing  the  price  of  other 
commodities  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  home 
market,  they  tend  to  depress  the  value  of  these  metals,  and  con* 
sequently  to  raise  the  money  price  of  labor.  And  $dly.  By  inr 
creasing  the  value  of  the  home  produce  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  exportation  of  the  latter  is  encouraged 
instead  of  the  former,  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  raise  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  home  market,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the 
money  rate  of  wages. 

In  countries  where  penal  laws  exist  against  melting  the  current 
coin,  the  multiplication  of  paper  currency  may  have  a  temporary, 
but  it  can  hardly  have  a  very  permanent,  influence  in  depreciating 
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the  precious  metals.    Its  effects  on  the  price  of  labor  and  of  Com- 
modities shall  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Chap.  IV.— Of  the  Effect*  of  Taxes. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  government  of  any  country  can  levy 
any  tax,  which  shall  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  people  of  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  country,  because  few  countries  produce  exclu- 
sively any  particular  commodity,  for  which  no  convenient  substitute 
can  be  found  in  another.  The  Chinese  exact  a  tax,  or  duty,  on 
the  exportation  of  tea,  and  if  such  tax  be  kept  sufficiently  low, 
it  may  fall  entirely  on  the  consumer ;  but  if  pushed  too  far,  more 
might  be  lost  by  the  diminution  of  the  demand,  than  would  be 
gained  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty.  Till  of  late,  Britain  en- 
joyed the  monopoly  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead  ;  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  a  duty  might  have  been  levied,  which  must  have  been 
altogether  borne  by  foreign  countries.  Our  wool  is  said  to  have 
been  in  great  demand  on  the  continent,  on  account  of  its  superior 
softness  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  have  borne  a  duty  on  exporta- 
tion; but  with  the  short-sighted  monopolizing  spirit  which  has 
ever  actuated  all  mercantile  governments,  we  have  rather  chosen 
to  retain  our  wool  at  home,  to  the  evident  discouragement  of 
our  agriculture.  While  foreigners,  by  our  ill-judged  policy,  have 
been  stimulated  to  make  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  have  not  failed  to  be  ultimately  successful. 
The  objects,  however,  on  which  a  duty  can  be  beneficially  levied 
on  exportation  are  generally  few  in  number,  and  inconsiderable  in 
total  value. 

All  such  taxes  as  cannot,  by  means  of  a  monopoly,  be  levied  on 
foreigners,  must  of  course  fall  on  the  people  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  levied,  and  they  must  be  paid  out  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  three  sources  of  income ;  the  wages  of  labor,  the 
rent  of  land,  or  the  profits  of  stock.  Such  as  fall  on  the  wages 
of  labor,  those  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  laborer, 
and  which  he  cannot  get  back  by  a  (proportionate  increase  of  his 
wages,  render  him  less  able  to  support  a  family,  and  consequently 
discourage  population  :  they  also  render  him  less  industrious,  by 
diminishing  the  reward  of  industry.  They  consequently  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  strength  of 
the  State ;  for  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  alone  constituted  by  its 
production  exceeding  its  consumption,  and  whatever  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  must  of  course,  rn  a  like 
proportion,  diminish  the  produce  of  their  labor.  Those  taxes,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  fail  on  the  rent  of  land,  or  on  the  profits  of 
stock,  have  no  such  direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  population,  or 
td  discourage  the  indUstry  of  the  country,  because  the  landed  pro- 
prietor generally  spends  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
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income,  m  a  manner  as  little  beneficial  to  the  State,  as  U  k  were 
paid  from  the  public  treasury',  and  for  the  public  service*  A  party 
and  usually  a  part  only,  of  the  income  of  the  capitalist  is  spent  in 
the  same  maimer  as  that  of  the  landed  proprietor,  and  the  rest  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  State,  to  diminish  vi  hich  would  no  doubt  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  community  at  large. 
And  at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  that  such  taxes  as  fall  on  the  pro* 
fits  of  stock  would  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  obstruct  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital :  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  capitalises 
generally  regulate  their  rate  of  living  so  much  by  the  rate  of  their 
profits,  that  that  part  of  them  which  is  usually  appropriated  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  capital,  is  little  affected  thereby.  Before  the 
revolution  in  Holland,  the  common  interest  of  money  was  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.;  and  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit 
might  probably  be  nearly  double  that  of  the  interest  of  money. 
At  Cadiz,  during  the  same  period,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  mercantile  rate  of  profit  was  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent 
per  annum ;  yet  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  hardly  less  rapid 
at  that  time  at  Amsterdam  than  at  Cadi?.  In.  the  former  city, 
however,  a  merchant  who  possessed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
capital,  did  not  live  more  expensively  than  one  who  possessed  only 
a  tenth  part  of  that  wealth  did  in  the  latter. 

Taxes  which  fall  on  the  rent  of  land  exclusively,  must  ntsquea* 
tionably  discourage  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  the  most  stable, 
and  generally  one  of  the  most  beoefieial  improvements  which  can  be 
effected  in  any  State ;  but  if  such  taxes  be  counteracted  by  equal 
ones  on  the  profits  of  stock  employed  in  every  other  way,  much, 
if  not  all,  their  bad  effects  will  be  obviated,  it  is  true  that  sft 
taxes  on  the  profits  of  stock  excite  meet  to  remove  their  capital  to 
other  countries,  where  their  burthens  may  be  lighter,  and  their  pro*- 
fits,  and  consequent  enjoymeuts,  greater;  but  as  it  is  impos- 
sible so  to  regulate  taxes,  as  to  do  away  aft  the  evils  attending  a 
great  public  expenditure,  so  the  utmost  that  human  wisdom  cab  ef- 
fect where  such  an  expenditure  is  necessary,  is  to  supply  it  in  the 
least  onerous  way  possible.  And  when  we  consider  the  great  dis- 
parity in  the  rates  of  profit  which  subsisted  at  the  same  time  in 
places  at  so  moderate  a  distauce  from  each  other  aa  Cadiz  and 
Amsterdam,  it  will  lessen  the  apprehension  of  any  gseat  propor- 
tion of  capital  faking  removed  from  one  country  to  another,  in  con- 
sequence of  tnafes  affecting  the  profits  of  stock.  A  small  addi- 
tional security  to  property  will,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  com- 
pensate a  very  considerable  deficiency  in  the  profits  arising  from  it. 

Taxe»,  whttn  not  equally  levied  on  every  article  of  consumption, 
tend  to  derange  the  relative  projpoxtipne  of  the  prises  of  different 
articles  of  consumption,  and  thereby  to  give  an  undue,  preference 
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to  one  above  another*  the  consequence  of  which  is,  to  turn  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  industry  of  the  count ry  from  the  employments 
most  beneficial  to  the  State,  into  such  as  are  less  so ;   tor  the  capi* 
talis t  will  a i ways  employ  his  wealth,   and  the  laborer  his  work,  in 
such  maimers  as  they  respectively  may  judge  most  for  their  indivi- 
dual advantage,  and  the  advantage  of  the  aggregate  individuals  of 
the  society,  forms  the  advantage  of  the  State*     Whatever  regula- 
tion, therefore,  drives  either  the  capital  or  the  labor  of  individuals 
from  that  channel  in  which  they  would  naturally  flow,  must  turn 
them  into  some  other  which  these  individuals,  at  least,  consider  less 
profitable,  and  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  so.     It  is  hardly 
possible  so  to  adjust  taxes  on  consumable  commodities  of  home 
produce  as  that  they  shall  not  be  liable  both  to  the  objection  of 
turning  the  industry  of  the  country  into  occupations  less  advanta- 
geous than  those  in  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  employed, 
but  also   of  falling  with  greater  or  less  weight  on  the  laboring 
classes  of  society ;  even  the  tax  on  carriages,  which  appears  to  af- 
fect the  laboring  classes  as  little  as  any  one  can  do,  still  must  in  a 
certain  (though  small)  degree  diminish  the  general  rate  of  wages,  by 
preventing  so  many  people  from  being  employed  in  making  car- 
riages as  there  otherwise  would  be.     But  where  a  tax  affects  the 
laborer,  (and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  one  which  shall  not 
either  mediately  or  immediately  affect  farm)  one  of  three  things 
must  take  place ;  he  must  either  enjoy  so  much  less  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life  as  he  contributes  towards  the  tax,  or  he  must  raise 
the  price  of  his  labor  in,  proportion   to  his  contribution,  or  lastly 
(and  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,)  he  must  furnish  to  bis  con* 
tributiou,  partly  by  the  resignation .  of  some  of  bis  conveniences, 
and  paitly  by  a  rise  of  hia  wages.     So  far  as  his  contribution  is 
furnished  by  the  former  expedient,  so  far  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  injured,  so  far  industry  is  discouraged  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  reward ;  so  far  the  incitements  to  marriage,  and   the 
means  of  supporting  a  family  are  taken  from  the  laborer,  and  so 
far  the  population  of  the  country  is  consequently  discouraged  and 
its  means  oii  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy  reduced.     On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  the  laborer  can  remote  the  burthen  of  the  tax 
from  himself,  and  by  a  proportionate  advance  of  wages,  transfer  it 
to  the  consumer,  the  inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  State  is  com- 
paratively small.    The  produce  of  almost  all  taxation  is  employed 
exclusively  in  the  maintenance  of  unproductive  labor,  and  conse* 
quently  it?  direct  tendency  is  to  impoverish  the  State  ;  but  so  far 
as  the    *ages  of  labor  have  been  augmented  in  due  proportion  to 
increased  taxation,  the  burthen  will  fall  mostly,  if  not  wholly,   on 
the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock  ;  and  as  a  great  propor- 
tion of  these  are  commonly  expended  not  only  on  unproductive  la* 
bor,  but  on  such  as  gives  a  fashion  tq  expense  and  dissipation,  such 
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taxes  may  in  some  cases  have  rather  a  good  than  a  bad  effect,  they 
may  tend  on  the  one  hand  more  to  repress  luxury,  than  they 
do  on  the  other  to  impoverish  the  State.  "    "' 

*  While  alt  foreign  commodities  are  subjected  to  duties  in  exact 
proportion  to  those  levied,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  home  produce 
and  manufactures;  the  price  of  every  article  will  retain  its  na- 
tural proportion  to  that  of  every  other ;  and  if  the  wages  of  labor 
have,  at  the  same  time,  risen  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  bur- 
thens laid,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  labor,  the  price  of  every 
article  will  continue  in  its  natural  proportion  to  that  of  every  other \ 
every  thing  will  be  exactly  so  much  dearer  than  it  wad  before,  ansV 
the  amount  of  the  impost  paid  on  it ;  the  laborer  will  get  higher1 
wages  than  before ;  but  as  he  will  have  a  proportionably  higher1 
price  to  pay  for  every  article  of  consumption,  he  will  be  neither 
richer  nor  poorer.  The  whole  amount  of  the  imposts  would'  far! 
on  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock ;  the  rich  Would  be  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  the  means  of  their  former  enjoyment,  which 
would  be  transferred  from  supporting  one  species  of  unproductive 
labor,  .to  support  that  of  another,  perhaps  equally  tittle  injurious' 
to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the  people.  •'  But  should  it  even 
be  the  wish,  still  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  for  any  go- 
vernment to  apportion  the  taxes  and  duties  so 'that  the  natural  pro^ 
portion  of  the  price  of  any  one  article  shouM  not  thereby  be  a!-' 
teredfrom  that  which  it  would  otherwise  bear  to  the  price  of  some 
other  article.  A  very  contrary  policy,  however,  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  European  nations ;  *  the  production  or  importation  of 
certain  things  have  been  encouraged  by  bounties,  while  others 
have  been  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  banished  by  prohibitions  ; 
and  thus  great  part  of  the  labor  of  the  community  has  been  turned 
from  those  occupations  which  were  most  profitable  to  it,  into 
others  which  were  far  less  so.  The  rage  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean States  has  been  to  become  manufacturers  for  the  supply  6f 
foreign  countries  ;  the  rude  produce  of  land  has  therefore  been  ad- 
mitted into  most  of  them  freely,  while  all  foreign  manufactures 
were  either  prohibited  or  highly  taxed.  The  consequences  have 
been,  the  depreciation  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion 
td  all  other  commodities,  and  the  consequent  discouragement  from 
employing  either  capital  or  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  towns  has  been  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  country,  and  thereby  a  considerable  dege- 
neracy of  the  species  has  probably  been  effected.  Almost  every 
European  country  having  adopted  a  similar  policy,  the  bad  effects 
of  it '  have  consequently  been  lest  conspicuous  in  any  particufajr 
one  ;•  and  as  the  richest  countries  have  at  all  times  (in  cbrisequence 
of  those  riches)  been  able  the  farthest  to  extend  their  manufactured, 
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00  this  extension  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  cause,  iur 
stead  of  the  effect  of  such  wealth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
auy  one  country  can  pay  for  its  imports  from  any  other  country, 
is  by  parting  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  its  own  land  and 
labor;  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  most  beneficial  to  part  with  this  produce 
in  a  rude  or  in  a  manufactured  state.  In  the  early  stages  of  society, 
before  capital  has  greatly  accumulated  or  a  considerable  subdivision 
of  labor  has  consequently  taken  place,  the  manufactures  even  for 
home  consumption  are  so  scanty,  that  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  can 
be  spared  for  exportation.  To,  such  a  country,  however,  a  rich 
neighbour  may  frequently  export  his  manufactures  with  advantage 
tp  be  exchanged  for  rude  produce,  so  long  as  this  trade  can  be 
carried  pn  without  .the  support  of  peculiar  indulgence ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  peculiar ,  indulgence  becomes  necessary  to  its 
existence,  either  by  the  granting  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures,  or  by  the  exaction  of  less  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  the  rude  produce,  than  are  levied  on  a  like  value  of  foreign 
manufactures ;  from  that  moment. such  a  trade  not  only  ceases  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  rich  country,  but  becomes  essentially  injurious 
to  it ;  for  such  bounties  or  privileges  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to,  force  exchanges  which  would  not  naturally  have  taken  place, 
or  which,  in  other  words,  are  really  disadvantageous ;  for  those 
which  are  otherwise,  will  be  naturally  effected  without  any  other 
encouragement  than  protection,  and  to  the  full  extent  to  which  they 
can  be  beneficial.  Two  reasons,  and  probably  only  two,  can  be 
given  for  granting  bounties  on  exportation,  or  admitting  certain 
commodities  on  the  payment  of  less  than  the  ordinary  duties,  and 
these  seem  to  be,  1st,  when  such  regulations  are  judged  to  be  more 
conducive  to  the  means  of  national  defence  than  injurious  to  the 
increase  of  its  wealth.  In  such  a  view  a  great  maritime  country 
may,  perhaps  with  propriety,  in  time  of  peace,  grant  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  some  other  naval  stores,  in 
order  to  eucourage  their  produce  at  home,. so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  war,  that  country  may  be  the  less  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  foreign  states  for  the  means  of  its  defence ;  and  when  such 
a  war  really  does  take  place,  it  may  then  become  the  interest  of 
such  a  maritime  country  to  open  its  ports  to  the  free  importation 
of  all.  such  stores  as  may  be  peculiarly  necessary  to  facilitate  its 
defence.  In  the  same  view  it  may  sometimes  be  politic  to  grant 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  to 
load  their  importation  with  heavy  duties  iu  order  so  far  to  encourage 
agriculture  at  borne,  as,  to  pieMudp^s  W*ch  as  possible,  the  ill  will 
or  caprice  oif  foreigners  from  straitening  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  die  home  market;  and  2dly,  when  under  judicious 
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regulation  to  become  the  means  of  keeping  the  money  price  of 
provisions  as  stationary  as  possible,  which  is  a  measure  of  th* 
Very  greatest  benefit  to  the  laboring  elasses  wf  the  community,  and 
consequently  to  the  state  in  general.     For  the  average  money  prase 
of  provisions  (whether  high  or  low)  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
laborer ;  because  while  the  real  recompense  of  labor  continues  the 
same,  his  wages  must  rise  or  fall  m  exact  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
fall  in  the  average  money  price  of  the  commodities  which  he  coo* 
sumes :  but  the  vicissitude  from  plenty  to  dearth  is  attended  with  the 
most  serious  calamities  to  him.     A  momentary  rise  in  the  price  bt 
provisions  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  crop  is  frequently  attended 
by  a  fall  of  wages,  but  seldom  with  a  rise  of  them :    wages  are 
regulated  by  the  average,  not  the  occasional,  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;   and  the  laboring  classes  are  generally  too  improvident  to 
save  in  years  of  plenty  what  shall  essentially  contribute  to  their 
support  in  times  of  scarcity.    It  therefore  becomes  of  die  highest 
importance  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  equafae  ss  muds  as 
possible  the  money  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.    This  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  judicious  regulations,  which  should 
give  an  equal  encouragement  to  exportation  in  seasons  of  plenty  and 
to  importation  in  those  of  scarcity.  The  exportation  of  gun-powder, 
arms  and  other  warlike  stores  may  also  be  beneficially  encouraged 
in  times  of  peace,  in  order  to  give  full  employment  to  a '  class  of 
manufacturers  whose  services  may  be  of  the  most  urgent  necessity 
in  time  of  war  ;  but  these  appear  to  be  the  only  class  of  manufac- 
turers to  whom  any  extraordinary  encouragement  can  be  reasonably 
extended,  because  the  additional  safety  which  their  labor  affords  to 
the  state  m  time  of  war  may  compensate  the  expence   to   the 
community  of  such  undue  encouragement  in  time  of  peace,  but 
all  peculiar  privileges  granted  in  favor  of  such  manufacturers  as  do 
not  compensate  them  by  some  extraordinary  public  security,  are 
only  burthens  laid  on  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  a  losing 
trade. 

Until  the  territory  of  any  state  be  fully  cultivated,  it  never  can  be 
conducive  to  the  wealth  of  that  state  to  employ  either  its  capital 
or  its  labor  in  manufacturing  for  other  countries,  because  an 
abundant  subsistence  necessarily  and  rapidly  gives  rise  to  an 
abundant  population ;  and  that  subsistence  when  produced  at  home- 
is  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
whereas  if  drawn  from  abroad,  it  is  liable  to  be  intercepted  by  \h* 
enmity,  the  caprice,  or  the  convenience  of  foreign  countries. 
Capital  and  labor  also'  bestowed  on  land  usually  yield  a  greater 
protit  to  the  community  than  when  bestowed  ou  manufactures :  they 
commonly  in  the  former  not  only  pay  the  ordinary  wages  of  labor 
and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  employed,  but  also  generally 
afford  an  increased  rent  to  the  landlord  after  {be  lease.  aspkea* 
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daring  the  eanrency  *f  which  the  improvements  have  been  teach* 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  bee  afeo  no  lees  advantage  ova* 
aMBufaetoJias  in  the  morel  character,  and  orderly  submission  to 
the  laws,  the  robust  health,  and  bodily  strength  of  those  engaged  m 
it,  than  in  the.  acqniaitiofe  of  national  wealth  and  security.  That 
mm  does  not  always  become  the  richest  who  has  the  greatest  grew* 
sevenue ;  but  rather  he  whose  income  most  exceeds  his  expenses. 
A  vast  domain,  if  loaded  with  debt,  and  burtbened  with  the  support 
of  a  splendid  establishment,  and  numerous  retinae,  commonly 
affords  less  permanent  prosperity,  and  even  less  present  happiness 
to  its  possessor,  than  a  more  moderate  estate  managed  with  pru- 
dence and  economy.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals:  a 
vast  extent  of  colonies,  with  a  prodigious  naval  and  military  estab- 
lishment to  guard  them,  an  immense  load  of  public  debt,  with  a 
sumptuous  court,  and  luxurious  people,  afford  far  less  real  happiness 
to  the  subject,  and  far  less*  security  to  the  throne,  than  a  more  cir- 
anumcribed»  btstoompoet  tetritory,  enjoying  freedom  from  debt  and 
aaoderate  taxation. 

Chap.  V.— 0/  Public  Debt. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  under  a  perfect  freedom 
of  trade,  the  precious  metals,  above  most  other  commodities,  will 
acquire  a  near  level  of  real  value  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Bnt  every  deviation  from  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  even  in  any 
one  article,  tends  more  or  less  to  derange  this  level.  Any  duty  laid 
on  an  article  of  importation  must  necessarily  enhance  its  money 
price ;  and  should  any  countty  subject  most  foreign  articles  to 
considerable  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  price  of  its 
own,  either  by  means  of  the  excise,  or  by  taxes  which  should 
essentially  raise  the  wages  of  tabor,  the  relative  value  of  the  greater 
number  of  commodities  to  that  of  the  precious  metals,  being  thus 
raised,  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  if  the  real  price  of 
the  precious  metals  had  been,  in  that  country,  diminished.  That 
tikis  has  actually  taken  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
country  of  Europe  Cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  as  it  has  been  extended 
much  further  hi  some  of  them,  than  in  others,  so  the  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals,  when  compared  with  other  commodities  has 
been  carried  much  further  in  some  than  in  other  countries.  Ana* 
thus  in  some,  the  public  burthens  have  necessarily  raised  the  money 
Jhrice  both  of  the  wages  of  labor  and  of  every  necessary  ana 
eonveniency  of  life  to  a  much  higher  rate  than  that  which  is  paid 
fbr  them  in  the  neighbouring  countries  :  and  it  has  generally  been 
Supposed  that  in  consequence  of  such  augmented  money  price  of 
die  wages  of  labor  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  manufac- 
tures of  such  country,  necessarily  costing  tnore  money  to  produce 
torn* than   similar  manufactures  hr  the  neighbouring  countries, 
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would  consequently  be  undersold;  'tiitch  uViven  nut  *>f  tnc  'fihtsgii 
market.  But  however  general  swch  u»  supposition  nrtiy  be,  MUe 
certainly  am  be  i»»re"clhwteriea4.  Tne  teal  chrii*  of  a"greut¥pu%lic 
debt  and  oppressive  taxation  aresufl^eMlyntlftietoti^and'appaWllg 
in  themselves  wither t  adding imaginary  evils  to'die  fimtiben  ■  I 
shall  ia  the  first  place  attempt  to  prove  thsft  when  tf  cbuw#rj4ias 
the  misfortune  to  labor  under  a  great  load  of  ptfMIc  <tebf,-?  (He 
general  consequent;  advance  in  the  money  price  of'  labwy  IM  no 
hijurio  us  effect  on  the  aate  of  its  maimffctMre*  inr  kkdferi  countries ; 
and  1  shall  then  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for  UMiffeiiig  that  tfee 
evils  attending  «  great  puMic  debt  are  mitigated  by  fheingh  nabufcy 
price  of  labor,  and  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries 
of  life ;  and  that  they  are  aggravated  by  a  diminution  of  the  money 
prices  of  the  same  things.  ** 

tets  When  the  general  money  prices  *f  labor  and  of  cettiftiodi- 
ties  are  increased  in  consequence  of-  tbeinerease'  df  owttefr  laid 
teaes,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  merchant  wbo  e*p*¥ts 
our*  manufactures  must  pay  more  money  for  them  than  he1  did 
before :  but  as  his  object  in  exporting  them,  is  only  to  procure  the 
means  of  purchasing  such  foreign  articles- as  are*  m  demand  in  Ms 
own  country,  and  as  the  money  price  of  these  articles  in  his  own 
country,  depends  altogether  on  the  expense  of  procuring-  and 
bringing  them  into  that  country,  so  the  money  price  of  the  foreign 
commodities  consumed  in  any  country  must  necessarily  rise  or 
tell,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  money  price  of  the 
commodities  employed  in  their  purchase.  While  die  home  con- 
sumption of  foreign  and  domestic  articles  continues  the  same,  the 
incitement  to  industry  cannot  well  vary ;  for  it  wiB  require  die 
same  quantity  of  our  produce  or  manufactures  to  purchase  die 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  commodities,  in  the  foreign 
market,  whether  that  produce  and  those  manufactures  have  cost  us 
little  or  much  money  :  and  if  the  money  price  of  every  thing  have 
risen  or  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other,  the  means  of 
purchase  will  have  risen  or  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  Ae 
•enhancement  or  diminution  of  the  money  price ;  so  that  no  one  will 
in  fact  be  either  richer  or  poorer  than  before.  He  will  have  mom 
or  less  money  to  bestow  on  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  but  these  necessaries  and  conveiuenctes  wSI 
have  risen  or  fallen  in  price  in  exact  proportion  to  his  augmented 
or  diminished  wealth.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  weiiave  no 
means  of  procuring  such  commodities  as  we  want  from  foreign 
independent  nations,  but  by  parting  with  such  a  quantity  of  our 
own  produce  or  manufactures,  as  may  be  exchanged  either  directly 
or  circuitously,  for  those  foreign  articles.  .And  do  one'  will  surely 
^propose  that  we  should  export  our  manufactures  without  receiving 
an  equivalent  for  them  either  directly  or  circuitou*)y,  lybiefa  should 
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ultimately  be  consumed  m  our  own  country.  Our  esporta  must 
always  therefore,  within  ft  moderate  apace  of  lime,  balance  our 
import* ;  and  they  never  can  do  any  more,  except  in  the  cam  of 
subsidies,  of  conquest,  or  of  peraona  drawing  a  revenue  from  one 
country  which  they  spend  in  another.  For  as  no  person  will  willingly 
part  with  any  portion  of  his  property  without  receiving  an  equiva- 
lent for  it,  so  likewise  will  no  nation  ever  continue,  fo$  any  length 
of  lime,  to  export  a  greater  value  of  commodities  than  it  imports 
iti  return.  The  boasted  barometer  of  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
the  annual  returns  of  the  exports  and  import*,  exhibited  with  so 
much  parade  each  returning  season*  can  afford  us  no  farther  infor- 
mation than  a  very  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  present  amount  of 
our  foreign  commerce ;  but  the  continued  excess  of  the  former  of 
these  above  the  latter,  ought  only  to  convince  ua.  of  the  inaccuracy 
with  which  these  returns  are  made  out. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  public  debt  and  heavy  imposts ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  public  creditors,  and  almost  all  the  tax-gatherers, 
not  only  produce  .nothing  themselves  which  can  either  be  consumed 
at  home  or  sent  abroad,  but  they  also  consume  a  great  part  of  the 
industry  of  a  vast  multitude  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  (what  is  the 
same  thing,)  a  vast  quantity  of  foreign  commodities,  which  could 
have  been  purchased  only  by  the  industry  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
And  in  proportion  as  these  unproductive  consumers  are  increased 
iu  any  country,  so  must  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  that 
country  be  augmented ;  because  the  wealth  of  every  state  consists 
in  the  accumulated  surplus  produce  of  its  land  and  labor,  beyond 
its  consumption.  While,  therefore,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  industry,  or  productive  labor,  is  so  great,  that  their  produce  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  consumption  of  the  community,  the  country 
rises  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  When  die  proportion  of  the  pro* 
ductive  laborers  is  diminished  so  far  that  the  produce  only  equals 
the  consumption,  the  country  is  stationary :  but,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  laborers  is  still  further  diminished,  so  that  the  annual 
production  no  longer  equals  the  annual  consumption,  the  decline 
of  the  nation  has  commenced ;  the  necessary  appropriation  of  ca- 
pital to  the  means  of  present  subsistence,  deprives  the  laborer  of 
the  fund  which  formerly  furnished  him  with  work ;  his  subsistence 
becomes  scanty  and  unwholesome ;  be  is  incapacitated  from  rear- 
ing a  family,  and  the  mortality  in  this  class  of  men  annually  exceeds 
the  increase  by  births.  In  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  capital, 
the  interest  of  money  gradually  augments.  The  farmer  and  master- 
manufactiuer  sink  for  a  while  intp  the  class  of  common  laborers 
and  journeymen,  until  a  short  period  obliterates  their  name  and 
their  remembmnee  from  the  earth.  In  this  scene  of  general  deso- 
lation the  tnonied  man  alone  enjoys  prosperity ;  the  rise  hi  the 
interest  of;  money  has  increased  his  income,  while  the  decline  in 
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v  the  .wages,  of  labor  has  rendered  even  the  same  nominal   income* 
of  much  greater  real  value  than  before.. 

And  2dly.  W  lie  re  a  great  public  debt  ha*  been  incurred,  and 
where  consequently  a  great  annual  revenue  -must  be  raised,  in 
order  to  pay  the  iuterest  of  that  debt,  it  appears  greatly  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  the  wages  of  labor  and  the 
money  prices,  of  all  commodities  should  be  kept  up  as  high  as 
possible,  particularly  in  times  of  peace  :  because  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  high  or  low  money  price  of  labor  and  of  commodities 
can  of  itself  have  no  effect  whatever  on  foreign  commerce :  that,  all 
foreign  commodities  being  purchased  either  directly  or  circuitously 
by  the  produce  of  our  own  land  and  labor,  the  high  or  low  price 
of  the  latter  can  iu  no  respect  influence  its  exchange  for  the  former ; 
but  that  the  consumer  of  the  foreign  commodity  must  ultimately 
pay  a  price  for  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  price  of 
the  article  of  home  produce  which  was  directly  or  cirquitously 
given  in  exchange  for  it.  Now  as  a  certain  fixed  sum  of  money 
must  be  collected  from  the  public  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt;  and  as  the  contribution,  for  that  purpose,  imposed 
on  the  public,  is  in  fact  rather  the  money's  worth  than  the  money ; 
the  quantity  of  consumable  commodities  represented  by  the  amount 
of  the  contribution,  rather  than  the  number  of  bank  notes,  or  of  pieces 
of  gold,  so  it  is  evident,  that  the  higher  the  money  price  of  these 
commodities  .is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  them  which 
is  represented  by  tbe  amount  of  the  public  contribution,  and  con* 
sequent ly  the  smaller  will  be  the  real  contribution  of  each  individual 
in  the  state. 

In  times  of  peace  therefore,  when  not  only  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  should  be  regularly  paid,  but  a  proportion  of  the 
principal  annually  discharged,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  not  only  the  war  prices  of  commodities  should  be 
kept  up,  but  that  they  should  be  even  augmented,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  enable  as  much  debt  to  be  paid  off  in  the  periods  of  peace  as 
may  have  been  contracted  in  those  of  war  ;  for  otherwise  public 
bankruptcy  must  at  last  be  resorted  to ;  an  evil  which  must  be 
the  more  extensively  felt,  in  proportion  as  the  public  debt  has  been 
accumulated  to  a  larger  amount. 

As  a  nation  is  either  prosperous,  stationary,  or  declining,  accord- 
ing as  its  population  is  more  or  less  employed  in  productive  labor ; 
and  as  the  nature  of  man,  where  he  possesses  the  means,  impels 
him  rather  to  enjoyment,  than  to  such  labor  as  produces  a  con* 
yertible  value  ;  so  it  has  been  observed,  that  those  who  possess  a 
fixed  and  abundant  revenue,  seldom  are  willing  to  labor  at  aih 
Some  of  the  unproductive  laborers  are  however  highly  necessary 
and  useful  to  (he  state;  but  that  class  of  them  which  subsists 
on  the  iuterest  of  money  lent  to  the  state  are  generally,  personally, 
not  only  wholly  useless  to  the  community  themselves,  but  ntt  like- 
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wise  the  cause  of  die  inutility  of  many  others,  who,  like  themselves, 
consume  in  idleness  much  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  their  mom 
industrious  fellow-citizens.  These  are  the  drones  of  the  hive;  and 
whatever  tends  to  augment  either  their  number,  or  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  real  income,  tends  also  to  impoverish  the  state. 
But  if  their  money  income  be  fixed,  whatever  increases  the  value 
of  money  in  proportion  to  other  commodities,  must  also  increase 
their  real  income,  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  they  can 
afford  to  consume ;  and  must  consequently  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  of  the  consumable  commodities  of  the  state  which 
is  destined  to  the  support  of  unproductive  labor.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  these  commodities  which  is  con- 
sumed by  the  unproductive  class,  the  less  will  fall  to  the  share  <Jf 
such  as  are  productive ;  to  the  manifest  discouragement  of 
industry,  of  the  ability  of  the  laboring  classes  to  bring  up  families, 
and  to  the  diminution  of  the  production  of  home  commodities,  as 
well  for  internal  consumption  as  fov  foreign  trade.  It  therefore 
appears  to  follow,  that  in  every  country,  of  which  the  public  debt 
is  considerable,  it  becomes  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible 
in  times  of  peace. 

Chap.  VI. — Of  the  means  by  which  the  Money  Prices  of  Commo- 
dities may  be  augmented. 

We  have  already  seen  that  between  neighbouring  nations 
whose  commerce  is  perfectly  free,  the  real  price  of  the  precious 
metals  cannot  greatly  vary ;  because  if  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  would  in  the  one  country  exchange  for  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  other  commodities  than  in  the  other,  the  merchants  would 
derjve  a  profit  from  carrying  those  other  commodities  from  the 
former  country  to  be  exchanged  in  the  latter  for  gold  or  silver; 
and  this  traffic  would  be  continued  until  by  emptying  the  coffers 
of  the  latter,  and  replenishing  those  of  the  former  country,  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  was  brought  nearly  to  an  equality,  in 
regard  to  other  commodities,  in  both.  But  if  the  latter  country 
should  lay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  articles,  except  the  precious 
metals  imported  from  the  former,  the  same  trade  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  to  any  advantage,  unless  the  precious  metals  were  at 
least  something  more  than  20  per  cent,  more  valuable  when  com- 
pared with  other  commodities  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
country.  But  if  these  duties  only  partially  extended  to  some  of 
the  articles  imported  from  the  former  country,  while  others  were 
left  free,  or  subject  to  less  duties,  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
effect  would  in  many  instances  be  lost ;  while  some  part  of  the 
industry  of  the  country  would  thereby  also  be  turned  into  a  less 
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.  advantageous  channel  than  that  .in  which  it  would  otherwise  hare 
flowed. 

,  A  more  rapid  method  however  of  increasing  the  price  of  com- 
modities, may  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  paper  currency ;  which, 
.if  aided  by  uniform  duties  on  importation,  will  not  entirely  drive 
out  of  circulation  the  precious  metals.  By  this  means  they  may 
be  kept  at  par  with  the  paper,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  paper 
issued  does  not  exceed  its  due  proportion  to  the  rate  of  the  import 
duties.  But  in  order  to  illustrate  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  a  view  of  the  different  natures  and  effects  of  some  of  the 
various  paper  currencies  hitherto  issued  in  different  countries. 

1st.  Bills  of  exchange,  whether  private  or  public,  domestic  or 
foreign,  are  principally  ■  useful  in  facilitating  a  division  of  mer- 
cantile business,  which  could  not  possibly  take  place  without  their 
aid.  When  a  merchant  exports  goods  to  a  foreign  country,  or  to  any 
distant  part  of  his  own  country  ;  but  for  the  conveniency  of  bills 
of  exchange,  he  must  again  import  the  exact  amount  of  their  net 
proceeds  in  return,  in  order  to  replace  his  capital  with  the  profits 
arising  on  its  employment.  This  is  no  doubt  frequendy  done :  but 
in  many  instances,  particularly  where  the  mode  of  exchange  is 
circuitous,  as  in  our  preceding  instance  of  that  of  British  cutlery 
for  the  teas  of  China ;  the  capital  of  any  one  merchant,  or  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  different  markets,  would  seldom  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him^  to  follow  this  intricate  transaction  through  all  its  different 
ramifications,  with  so  much  advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
public,  as  may  accrue  from  the  transaction  being  carried  on  by 
several  different  persons,  who  have  each  dedicated  their  time,  their 
attention,  and  their  capital,  to  distinct  subordinate  branches  of  it 
Trm  merchant  who  deals  in  cutlery  only,  can  certainly,  with  the 
same  industry  and  abilities,  acquire  a  much  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  quality ;  from  whom  it  can  be  best  and  cheapest  pur- 
chased, and  of  the  different  places  where  it  can  be  sold  to  the 
greatest  advantage;  than  he  could  acquire  of  fifty,  or  of  five 
hundred  different  articles  of  commerce,  which  may  occasionally  be 
either  directly  or  circuitously  exchanged  for  jt.  The  merchant 
who  deals  in  cudery  only,  sends  it  to  those  markets  where  he  has 
good  reason  to  believe  it  will  sell  for  such  a  sum  as  will  procune 
him  biffs  of  exchange  payable  in  his  own  country  to  the  amount  of 
tile  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  pn 
.his  adventure.  {The  very  possibility  however  of  procuring  these 
bittsis  in  itself  an  evident  proof  that  some  other  person  had  made, 
or  was  expected  to  make,  returns  in  goods  of  one  nature  or  another 
to  the  vahie  of  the  cutlery;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  funds  to 
answer  the  bills,  and  they  would  consequently  be  protested. 

In  the  extensive  subdivision  of  business  which  takes  pJacc  ip  * 
great  mercantile  town,  the  negociation  of  bills  of  exchange  be- 
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comes  die  sole  employment  of  many  people.,  In  order  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  sustained  by  merchants  who 
may  wish  to  purchase  or  to  dispose  of  bills  of  exchange,  in  inquiry 
after  customers,  bill-brokers  have  been  established,  who  ope© 
offices,  and  attend  on  the  Exchange  in  order  to  bring  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  bills  together.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
sum  for  which  the  one  wishes  to  draw,  is  not  exactly  that  for  which 
the  other  wants  a  bill ;  it  also  often  happens  that  niany  want  bills 
at  a  period  when  few  or  none  are  desirous  of  drawing;  and  the 
reverse.  This  gave  rise  to  commercial  banking-houses,  which* 
from  their  great  capital  and  established  credit,  are  enabled  at  all 
times  either  to  draw  or  to  cash  bills,  at  such  a  rate  of  exchange. a# 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  demand  for  cash  or  bills  respectively,,  anqi 
to  the  medium  in  which  they  are  paid  in  the  respective  countries 
on  which  they  are  drawn.  As  the  circumstances  of  such  bankers 
are  generally  more  relied  on  than  those  of  most  merchants,  so  their 
bills  are  generally  preferred  to  those  of  the  latter ;  and  as  it  be- 
comes their  peculiar  business  to  inquire  into  the  responsibility  and 
regularity  of  their  customers,  they  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  the  bills  offered  to  them  are  good  or  not,  than 
most  other  individuals  could  have.  The  banker's  profit  consists, 
sometimes  of  a  small  commission,  sometimes  in  the  difference  of  ex* 
change  at  which  they  draw  or  cash  bills ;  and  sometimes  of  both 
these  advantages :  the  broker's  consists  of  his  brokerage  alone. 
Banking-houses  for  this  branch  of  business,  are  of  very  ancient 
establishment ;  two  of  those  in  Hindostan  are  said  to  have  existed 
under  their  present  forms,  formerly  at  Benares,  but  for  some  time 
past  at  Calcutta,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  employ 
each  a  number  of  clerks  and  other  dependents  little  short  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  service  of  the  bank  of  England. 

The  mercantile  spirit  of  modern  Europe  has  afforded  more 
summary  means  of  recoverauce  on  bills  of  exchange  than  on  any 
other  securities,  and  they  have  in  consequence  become  a  very  large 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  some  countries,  iu  the  rich 
and  populous  county  of  Lancaster  for  instance,,  they  formed  during 
the  late  war  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 
As  these  bills  are  generally  drawn  at  a  short  date  (mpst  commonly 
two  months),  and  are  often  accepted,  and  have  a  number  of  indorse* 
merits  on  them,  it  is  commonly  thought  that  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  the  whole  responsible  parties  failing  before  the  short 
period  at  which  the  bill  will  fall  due*  These  bills  however  are 
very  frequently  merely  accommodation  bills,  fabricated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  capital :  the  acceptors  in  London  are  too 
frequently  the  identical  drawers  in  the  country,  but  signing  a. 
different  firm  for  the  purpose  of  deception ; .  and  many,  of  the 
indorsements  are  also  sometimes  fictitious  names,  which  have  no 
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existence  but  on  the  back  of  the  bills,  and  which  are  only  inserted 
Acre  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  currency.  These  bills  are  how- 
ever often  paid,  by  means  of  the  fabrication  and  discounting  of 
either  similar  bills  before  the  former  fall  due :  individuals  and  even 
barJking-houses  (though  unacquainted  with  the  parties)  sometimes 
place  confidence  in  them,  till'  the  bubble  bursts,  when  they  find 
themselves  considerable  losers  by  them. 

£d.  Notes  of  hand,  or  promissory  notes,  are  sometimes  made 
payable  to  order,  in  which  case  the  indorsers  become  responsible 
for  their  due  payment,  as  m  bills  of  exchange ;  but  they  always 
lose  the  additional  security  of  an  acceptor,  and  consequently  can- 
ttot  be  protested  until  due  and  not  paid :  they  are*  for  these  reasons, 
fes»  negotiable  than  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  therefore  seldomer 
used  for  die  purpose  of  accommodation.  But  the  promissory  notes 
in  most  general  use,  and  which  of  late  years  have  become  the 
predominating  circulating  medium  of  Britain,  are  those  issued  by 
hankers  and  made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  These  offer 
no  security  to  the  holder,  bat  the  responsibility  of  the  drawer. 
And  so  long  as  it  remains  optional  to  take  er  to  refuse  these  note*, 
and  so  long  as  they  are  regularly  cashed  on  demand,  they  are  a 
great  convenience  to  individuals,  and  of  much  benefit  to  the  puMic; 
became,  to  a  certain  extent  they  answer*  in  internal  intercourse, 
all  the  purposes  of  a  ckcakting  medium  of  gold  and  silver,  with- 
out being  equally  expensive  to  the  nation.  This  benefit  however  can 
only  reach  to  the  replacing  by  paper  a  certain*  proportion  of  the  pre* 
eious  metals  which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  the  circulation  of 
the  country ;  because  as  a  bank  note  is  in  itself  of  little  or  no  value, 
so  its  relative  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  -mat  for  which  it  can  at 
any  time  be  exchanged ;  and  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver, 
unless  the  bank  which  issue*  it,  keeps  in  its  coffers  such  a  quantity 
of  these  metals  as  from  experience  is  found  to  be  at  all  times  equal 
to  the  demand  for  them  in  exchange  for  these  notes.  Fbe 
value  of  the  precious  metals  to  respect  to  other  commodities  can- 
not therefore,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  be  greatly  eJ* 
tered  by  the  issue  of  airy  quantity  of  paper,  which  is  payable  and 
regularly  paid  on  demand  in  gold. and  silver.  If,  for  instance,  there 
were  forty*  millions  of  gold  and  silver 'in  any  country,  and  that  in 
addition}  to  that  sum,  twenty  'miUftous  of  paper  were  to  be  issued, 
the  sixty- millions  having  now  to  perform  exactly  the  same  functions 
that  forty  did  before,  it  is  evident  that  -every  Article  must  become 
exactly  one  half  dearer  than  it  was  before.  But- if  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  respect  to  other  commodities  was  previously  in 
such  a  proportion  to  that  of  thesftme<commoditiesin  the  neighbour* 
•ng  commies  as  the  existing  communications  with  these  countries 
warranted,  it  is  evident  that  the  newly«-created  'rise  of  price  in <  the 
former  country  would  iodoee  the  merchants  of  the  latter  countries 
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to  pour  their  commodities  into  the  former  to  be  exchanged  for  its 
gold  and  silver ;  and  this  trade  would  be  continued  till  the  equity 
torium  of  prices  was  again  re*established  between  these  neighbouring 
countries;  so  that  nearly  as  much  gold  and  silver  would  be  wiuV 
drawn  from  the  circulation  as  there  was  paper  poured  into  it.  The 
gold  and  silver  which  were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  circulation 
would  not  however  be  lost  to  die  country ;  they  would  simply  ha 
exchanged  for  a  productive  capital,  and  one  moch  more  beneficial 
to  the  state. 

On  a  late  extraordinary  occasion,  the  Legislature  laid  a  restriction 
tm  the  Bank  of  England,  which  prohibited  it  from  cashing  its 
notes  when  presented  for  payment.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into 
the  real  motives  which  induced  Government  to  recommend,  or 
Parliament  to  adopt,  such  an  unprecedented  measure ;  the  reason 
assigned  was,  to  prevent  the  precious  metals  being  exported  for 
the  use  of  the  enemy  *  we  shall  hereafter  examine  how  far  it  could 
possibly  be  attended  with  this  ostensibly  desired  effect ;  and  as 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  ibis  measure  were  destined  to  pro- 
duce the  most  striking  effects  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  o£ 
the  country,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  follow  them 
through  many  of  their  ramifications. 

The  bank  of  England  enjoyed  the  most  extensive  means  of 
issuing  its  paper.  Thfe  dividends  on  the  public  debt,  and  most  of 
the  issues  of  government,  were  made  in  its  notes;  and  it  had  he- 
aides  a  very  wide  means  of  issue  by  the  discounting  of  bills  of 
exchange,  and  of  promissory  notes.  Whilst,  however,  it  was  obliged 
to  cask  its  notes  on  demand,  these  issues  were  restricted  by  neces- 
sary prudence,  because  had  they  ever  extended,  while  this  was 
the  case,  so  far  as  greatly  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities 
(which  we  have  already  seen  would  have  been  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  greatly  augmenting  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country),  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  to  be  exchanged 
for  onr  gold  and  silver  wbnM  have  been  proportkmably  in- 
creased ;•  and  to  supply  the  gold  and  silver  required  for  this  com- 
merce, the- paper  would  have  returned  on  the  bank  as  fast  as  it  waa 
issued,  until  their* coffers  would  have  been  finally  emptied.  A 
result  which  must  seen  have  taken  place  :in  consequence  of  the 
demand  of  bullion  for  exportation,  whiofr  woufct  consequently  raise 
its  price  in  the  home  market*  and -thereby  oblige  the  bank  to  pur- 
<3hase  it  ata  higher  priee-thantt  could  be  again  issued  for  in  the 
elate  of  coin.  But  from  the  moment  of  the  restriction  being  laid 
on  the  bank,  this  necessary  prinfeuce  ceased  te  operate ;  and  as 
the  profits  of  the  hank' then  became  commensurate   with'  the 


quantity  of  their  notes  kept  hi  circulation  ;  every  temptation  ' 
offered  to  the  directors  to»  increase  it  as  much  as  possible.    Afar 
was  the  increased  issue  of  paper,  necessarily  arising  out  of  this 
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measure,  confined  to  that  of  the  bank  of  England  alone ;  private 
banks  were  also  thereby  enabled  with  safety  to  issue  quantities  of 
notes  which  they  dared  not  to  have  done  before  the  restriction  was 
laid  on ;  because  they  would  immediately  have  come  back  on  them 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  exportation? 
but  if  the  private  bank  were  one  of  undoubted  credit,  an  individual, 
after  the  restriction  had  taken  place,  could  but  seldom  have  any 
interest  in  exchanging  its  notes  for  those  of  the  bank  of  England. 
When  any  person  had  a  payment  to  make  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  the  latter  might  certainly  be  preferable  ;  but  as  neither 
would  pass  current  abroad,  the  danger  to  thern  of  an  over-issue 
was  greatly  diminished:  the  expense  and  risk  of  replenishing  the  ' 
coffers  of  the  country  banks  was  also  greatly  diminished;  inftsmudh 
as  the  expense  and  risk  of  remitting  paper  money  to  a  distance  «are 
less  than  those  attending  the  transportation  of  gold :  the  -facility 
of  procuring  funds  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  coffers' ;of 
the  country  banks,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  excitement- which 
the  bank  of  England  received  to  discount  their  *bilh*  of  exchanged 
and  the  profits  of  the  country  banks  were  greatly  angmente&by 
the  diminution  of  the  dead  stock  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
in  their  coffers,  in  order  to  answer  occasional  demands.  By  all 
these  means,  the  encouragement  held  out  to  banking  was  to  great, 
that  the  number  of  country  banks  was  not  only  much  increased, 
but  the  issues  of  each  of  them  individually,  as  well  as  of  the  bank 
of  England,,  were  vastly  augmented.  The  necessary  consequences 
followed  this  great  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country;  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  price  of  trttfMo&titeinat 
excepting  bullion),  rose  in  proportion:  the  interest  paid  on  ttoe 
public  debt  was  virtually  diminished,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing1)  it 
was  represented  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  commodities  than  before : 
the  rent  of  land  rapidly  increased ;  and  those  tenants  who  'held 
them  on  old  leases,  acquired  considerable  augmentations  to  their 
capitals :  these  capitals  were  generally  employed  in  improving  the 
soil,  by  the  produce  of  which  they  bad'  been  acquired;  and  tins* 
improvement  gave  employment,  and  dairy  increasing  wages,  to*' 
prodigious  multitude  of  laborers  of  Jsoth  sexes  and  of- all  ages, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  burthen  on  the  community.  The  increased 
wealth  of  the  farmers  and  country  laborers  enabled  them  to  con- 
sume a  much  greater  quantity  of  manufacture*  than  feefore*  and' 
thereby  the  home  consumption  of  our  nianufactures  (which  is  always 
in  a  great  country  out  of  all  comparison  the  greatest)  wife  much 
augmented.  And  thus  the  augmented  proportion  of  the  produce* 
of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  state  whim  became  appropriated  to 
the  industrious  part  of  die  community,  gave2  such  a  spur  to  exer- 
tion, that  during  a  nio$t  protracted,  sangohiary,  and  expensive  lwar, 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  its'  indisputable  symptom*'** 
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rapid  Locrea&e.  of  ifja,  pqpulatiou,<  Advanced  in  a  maimer  unprece- 
dented in  any  former,  period,  even  of  the  most  profound  peace. 
The.  avowed  object  of  .government,  to  retain  the  gold  and  surer  in 
tlie  country,  w«s,  bowevejr,  certainly  not  attained  by  the  restriction 
on  the  b»Mk ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  issue  of  paper  which  it 
gave.  rise. to,  drove  every  guinea  out  of  circulation;  the  advance 
on  the  price  of  bullion  soon  compensated  the  labor  and  risk, of 
melting  them,  and  few  remained  in  the  country  except  in  the  use- 
less hoards  of  the  bank  or  of  individuals.  But  as  the  restriction 
was  considered  as  a  war  measure:  only ;  on  the  prospect  of  peace, 
and  t till  more  on  its  conclusion,  it  brought  the  deepest  misery  on 
the.  country*  Qa  the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  restriction, 
it -became  necessary  for  the  bank  to  prepare  to  resume  its  cash 
payments*  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  loss,  perhaps 
not  without, the  utter  ruin  of  the  bank*  unless  the  current  price 
of  bullion.  we.re  reduced ;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the  bank 
to-  bring  about  this  reduction  suddenly :  the  directors  were  there* 
fore  obliged,  on .  the  first  symptoms  of  a  probability  of  peace,  to 
adopt  such  measures. as. .shpuld  reduce  the  current  price  of  bullion 
as  low  ^as  the  mini  price,  by  the  time  the  restriction  might  proba- 
bly cease,  or  rather  at.*  period  some  considerable  time  before  that 
event  should  take  place,  .to  allow  sufficient  time  for  their  coffers 
to  be  filled  with  a  new  coinage,  before  they  should  again  be  obliged 
to  resume  their  cash  payments.  To  effect  this,  there  was  but  one 
possible  way.  While  the  circulating  medium  retained  its  then 
magnitude,  the  current  price  of  bullion  could  not  fall,  unless  the 
exchangeable  commodities  of  the  country  could  have  been  aug- 
mented in  a  like  proportion.  But  this  latter  means  being  in  no 
respect  within  the  power  of  the  bank,  its  only  possible  resource 
waa  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  till  the  price 
of  bullion,  should  fall  to*  par,  or  the  mint  price.  This,  however, 
could  neither  be  easily  nor.  rapidly  effected :  the  issues  and  receipts 
on  account  of  government,  probably  nearly  balanced  each  other, 
and  it  was  not  iu.the.p©\Yer;of  the  bank  directors  to  alter  their 
amount..  But  as  ^he  hank  of  England  is,  the  principal  mart  for 
discounting  bills  of  exchange ,  in  London,  and  as  its  accommoda- 
tion is,  direptly  or  indirectly  necef^ry,  t(o  jthe  support  of  most  of 
the,  country  fcmks,it  was  in  the  power  of  this  great  body,  bv  dimi- 
nj*hing.*Rd  wndering  a^.i^q^^aivJ,  uaqertain  as  possible  its 
dttWHiets,  tojeduce  theicjpcujan^n^  Jst.  by  the  amountof  its  owii 
n*te#  which  ywe  , usually  employed  in  discounts,  £d1y.  by  a  very 
ceqsiderfiliie  prppprtipiyqf  the  h)l(a  wjhick  were,  usually  discounted 
by  the  ptiwte,  banlffits  iq  London,  on  the' faith  that  if  they  should 
hipce  •  occasion,  they  might  get  them  re-discounted  at  the  bank 
of  Engfood;  anfi  Sdiy,  by  generally  refusing  all  discounts  to  the 
country*. banis,  and  thereby,  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  itieeN 
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iag  any  run  which  might  come  against  them  ;  to  oblige  them  to 
Induce  within  much  narrower  limits  than  heretofore,  their  issue* 
both  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  Such  were  the 
necessary  measures  to  which  the  bank  of  England  was  reduced  by 
a  due  consideration  for  its  own  safety ;  and  after  peace  had  actually 
taken  place,  it  became  necessary  to  pursue  them  with  even  greater 
rigor  than  when  that  was  only  in  contemplation. 
.  From  the  period  of  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England  taking 
place,  the  country  banks  had  granted  credits  to  fanners  and  to 
manufacturers  with  a  liberality,  if  not  profusion,  before  unknown ; 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
various  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  towns,  soon  came  to 
be  carried  on,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  credits  derived  from  the 
country  banks.  The  transition  from  a  protracted  state  of  warfare 
to  peace,  would  naturally  have  caused  a  great  alteration  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  vast  number  of  these  speculators ;  and  would 
consequently  have  induced  the  country  banks  to  have  recalled  many 
of  their  credits,  and  to  become  cautious  in  their  discounts,  until 
they  might  be  able  to  judge  how  the  circumstances  of  their  cusfco* 
mers  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  new  situation  of  affairs ! 
but  when  to  this  were  superadded  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
themselves  were  subjected  by  the  refusal  of  discounts  at  the  bank 
of  England,  a  common  degree  of  prudence  suggested  to  them  the 
necessity  of  greatly  contracting  their  former  issues,  and  of  circnm* 
scribing  their  business  as  much  as  possible. 

Thus  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  was,  in  a  shorter 
time  than  could  have  been  expected,  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits;  bullion  fell  of  course  to  the  mint  price,  and  it  could  not 
well  fall  much  lower,  otherwise  individuals  would  have  thrown  it 
into  the  mint  and  afterwards  issued  it  in  the  shape  of  coin  i  almost 
every  other  commodity  also  necessarily  fell  in  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  farmer  could 
no  longer  pay  his  stipulated  rent,  many  of  them  were  ruined ;  and 
themselves,  their  families,  the  laborers  they  had  employed  And  their 
families,  were  all  reduced  to  one  promiscuous  state  of  pauperism. 
The  farmers  and  their  laborers  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  the  articles  of  their  former  consumption,  the  artificers 
and  manufacturers  consequently  lost  their  principal  customers. 
The  public  creditor  and  stipendiary  continued  to  be  entitled  to 
die  same  nominal  income  as  before ;  but  that  nominal  income, 
as  it  came  to  represent  a  much  larger  quantity  of  commodities 
than  it  had  done  some  few  years  before,  90  it  was  really  much 
greater.  Much  heavier  taxation  became  requisite  to  meet  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  vtdtte 
of  money.  And  as  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
itbor  of  the  state  which  was  appropriated  te  the  unproductive 
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classes  of  die  community  thus  became  augmented ;  and  as  this 
augmentation  could  not  take  place,  without  an  equal  diminution 
of  that  destined  for  the  support  of  the  industrious  classes  ;  and  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  greater  or  less  prosperity  of  a  state 
is  caused  by  the  greater  or  less  appropriation  of  the  produce  of  its 
land  and  labor  to  the  maintenance  of  industry ;  so  it  follows  that, 
by  the  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  in  consequence  of  the 
expected  discontinuance  of  the  restriction  on  the  bank  of  England, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of 
the  state  was- diverted  from  the  support  of  industry,  into  unpro- 
ductive channels  of  consumption ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  has,  in  consequence,  been  thereby  greatly  injured. 

That  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  which  became  so  con* 
spicuons  immediately  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  was  caused  by 
the  diminution  of  the-  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  appears 
evident,  by  the  sodden  transition  from  a  state  of  public  prosperity, 
to  one  of  very  great  public  and  private  distress ;  at  a  period  when 
too  other  thing  appeared  essentially  to  contribute  to  such  an  effect ; 
when  the  capital  of  the  country  was  in  no  respect  diminished ;  and 
whew  by  the  reduction  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  state  should  have  been  turned 
from  unproductive,  to  productive  labor.  And  had  Parliament,  be* 
fore  the  fall  of  the  precious  metals  in  our  market,  reduced  the 
standard  of  our  current  coiu,  so  that  the  mint  price  might  have  met 
die  market  price  of  the  precious  metals,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  public  distress,  if  not  whoHy  avoided,  would  at  least  have 
been  greatly  mitigated.  This,  however,  might  probably  be  one  of 
those  measures,  which,  however  beneficial  in  themselves,  might 
have  been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  carry  in  opposition  to 
general  prejudices.  It  would  probably  have  been  regarded  as.  a 
dereliction  of  public  faith,  and  as  destructive  of  the  private  rights 
of  property.  These  obnoxious  epithets  might,  however,  have 
been  more  justly  applied  to  the  restriction,  which  first  deranged  the 
relative  value  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  than  to  a  regulation 
which  should  maintain  it  at  its  then  rate.  All  alterations  in  the 
standard  currency  of  a  country  are  attended  by  very  serious  injus- 
tice to  private  individuals ;  but  when  a  great  depreciation  has  taken 
place,  and  subsisted  for  a-  number  of  years,  the  currency  cannot 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  standard  without  at  least  equal  injustice 
and  injury  to  individuals ;  and  if  the  state  groan  under  a  load  of 
public  debt,  such,  a  measure  cannot  be  adopted,  without  giving  the 
most  serious  discouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  without 
transferring  a  large  proportion  of.  the  funds,  before  destined  to  the 
support  of  industry,  to  the  wanton  profusion  and  idle  waste  of  the 
public  creditor.  The  trite  proverb  "  one  man's  loss  is  another's 
gam,"  will  not  be  found  to  be  always  correct.    When  agriculture 
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languishes*  not  only  a  profusion  of  draught  horses  and  (arm  im- 
plements are  destroyed  or  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  without  any  one 
deriving,  an  adequate  advantage  from  them,  but  even  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  land  which  has  been  recently  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion at  a  prodigious  expense,  will,  unless  that  expense  be  followed 
up  by  a  considerable  annual  outlay,  and  that  ccartiaued  for  several 
years,  revert  to  its  former  unproductiveness;  and  the  capital  already 
laid  out  will  be  almost  wholly  lost  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
the  individual.  In  the  decline  of  manufactures,  which  in  every 
great  country  must  necessarily  follow  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
die  implements  of  the  manufactures,  and  the  .buildings  in  which 
they  were  carried  on,  though  originally  constructed  at  a  great  ex* 
pense,  commonly  sell  for  but  a  very  small  paice,  and  a  great  part 
of  them  are  frequently  suffered  to  fall,  into  jdecay,  without  any  one 
receiving  benefit  from  them.  And  as  the  home  or  foreign  com* 
merce  can  only  flourish  where  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
equally  prosperous ;  so,  in  the  decline  of  these,  the  ship  of  the  mer- 
chant furnishes  in  fire-wood  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  charges  in  its  construction  ;  and  his  warehouse  often  becomes  a 
ruin  defacing  the  ground  on  which  it  stood.  But  in  the  decline  of 
a  state  no  loss  is  more  severely  felt,  than  that  of  the  education  of 
its  inhabitants:  in  such  a  state,  steady  employment  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  one  occupation,  and  mechanics  are  obliged  to  turn 
from  one  employment  to  another  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty 
subsistence ;  and  thus  the  advantages  arising  from  the  subdivision 
of  labor,  which  have  generally  been  acquired  by  means  of  a  tedious, 
and  often  expensive  education  are  gradually  lost.  In  the  decay  of 
industry  therefore,  the  capital  of  the  community  is  rapidly  con- 
sumed, and  the  means  of  satisfying  the  public  creditor  (if  that 
should  at  any  time  be  the  principal  consideration  of  government) 
is  daily  diminished.     And, 

3rdly.  Exchequer  bills,  with  which  may  be  classed. all  other 
paper,  issued  by  government  or  public  bodies,  bearing  interest, 
JThese  are  all  in  fact  nothing  more  .than  promissory  notes  bearing 
interest,  with  the  privilege,  in  the  case  of  exchequer  bills,  of  pro- 
tracting the  payment  of  the  principal  at  the  will  of  parliament, 
These  are  extremely  convenient  to  bankers,  as,  by  investing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  capital  in  them,  they  can  draw  an  interest 
for  the  sum  sp  invested,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  always  ready 
to  be  converted  into  cash  in  case  of  necessity.  Money  placed  in 
the  public  funds  is  not  equally  convenient  for  this  purpose;  because, 
as  the  principal  is  seldom  if  ever  paid  up,  its  price  fluctuates  much 
more  in  the  market  than  that  of  exchequer  bills. 

If  instead  of  the  restriction  on  the  bauk  of  England,  government 
had,  by  authority  of  parliament,  issued  certificates  bearing  no 
interest,  to  a  fixed  and  limited   amoupt;  and  these  certificates 
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had  been  made  a  legal  tender  in  *U  payments;  every  benefit  which 
could  be  derit ed  from  the  restriction,  would  have  been  attained ; 
while  the  amount  in  circulation -might,  at  all  times,  have  been  con- 
trolled by  parliament ;  and  consequently  any  diminution  of  the 
circulation  of  the  private  banks,  might  at  any  time  have  been  com* 
pensated  by  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  the  issue  of  govern- 
ment certificates*  And  at  the  same  time  the  enormous  profits  of 
die  bank  of  England  might,  in  great  ;part,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  public  account  by  this  measure.  Bat  every  resource  con* 
nected  with  a  paper  circulation  is  liable,  by  abuse,  to  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  public  misery  instead  of  benefit ;  and  it  is  rarely 
that  the  government  of  any  great  country  hap  acted  with  that 
prudence -and  circumspection,  which  alone  can  render  public  paper 
a  safe  and  advantageous  medium  of  exchange. 

»    Chap.  Vlf  * — On  the  Effects  of  the  Change  of  Fathiom. 

Among  the  various' expedients  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  which  have  been  recommended  by  statesmen,  few 
have  met  with  more  general  approbation,  or  more  liberal  encou- 
ragement, than  that  which  promotes  a  frequent  change  of  fashiou 
in  dress,  in  equipage,  and  in  furniture.  Yet  it  appears  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  such  changes,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  practised,  have  a  di- 
rectly contrary  effect.  It  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  civilized  nations,  consists  in  the  dexterity 
which  their  artificers  have  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  labor, 
which  enables  the  individual,  perhaps  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  to  occupy  himself  in  the  same  simple  operation :  but  every 
change  of  fashion  must  necessarily  deprive  some  number  of  work* 
men  of  the  benefit  of  the  dexterity  thus  acquired,  and  subject  them 
to  the  inconveniency  and  loss  of  learning  a  new  occupation.  They 
must  therefore  become,  at  least  for  pome  considerable  time,  if  not 
wholly  unproductive  laborers,  certainly  less  productive  than  they 
formerly  were  ;  and  therefore  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  state 
must  thus  be  somewhat  diminished  below  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

This  rage  for  a  perpetual  change  of  fashions  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  modern  Europe,  and  to  the  declining  periods  of  some  of  its 
ancient  and  most  luxurious  states,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  great  rea* 
son  why  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  rival  India  or  China  in 
their  old  established  manufactures,  in  spite  of  our  acknowledged 
superiority  in  every  part  of  our  machinery.  It  may  possibly  have 
some  effect  in  exciting  the  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics  ;  hut  at  the 
same  time  it  is  certainly  attended  by  a  very  great  waste  of  in- 
struction, and  few  years  pass  without  its  producing  very  serious 
distress  in  one  or  other  of  our  manufacturing  districts.    The  lost 
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sustained  by  a  few  individuals  from  a  change  of  fashion,  has  beeif 
supposed  to  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  profits  which  other? 
derive  from  it ;  and  so  prevalent  has  this  opinion  become,  that  in 
most  of  the  European  Courts  it  is  considered  as  an  act  of  policy 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the  fashions 
should  be  frequently  altered.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  such  changes  have  a  direct  tendency  to  counteract  the  be- 
nefits derived  to  a  country  from  great  capital  and  extended  subdivi- 
sion of  labor,  and  to  bring  it  more  on  a  footing  with  those  of 
inferior  capital  and  industry  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Perma- 
nency in  the  lawB,  customs,  duties,  and  fashions,  is  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  industry,  while  frequent  change  is  beneficial  only  to 
speculators  in  trade,  as  industry  uniformly  seeks  the  most  certain, 
though  small,  gains ;  while  speculation,  contemning  moderation* 
plunges  headlong  into  the  sea  of  chance  ;  where,  if  unsuccessful, 
a  part,  and  perhaps  a  considerable  part,  of  the  funds  previously  em- 
ployed in  supporting  industry,  is  dissipated ;  and  if  successful,  the/ 
are  usually  transferred  frorh  the  maintenance  of  productive,  to  that 
of  unproductive  labor.  The  result  of  speculation  in  trade  is, 
therefore,  very  seldom  beneficial  to  the  community  at  Targe,  though 
it  is  frequently  extremely  convenient  to  a  profuse  and  improvident 
government,  to  which  the  successful  speculator  is  commonly  willing 
to  lend  the  principal  part  of  his  rapidly  acquired  fortune,  and  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  indolent  luxury  which  its  in- 
terest affords. 

Chap.  VIII. — On  the  Means  of  restoring  Prosperity  to  Great 

Britain. 

.  In  the  previous  chapters  I  have  attempted  to  explain  some  of 
die  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  calamitous  state  of 
Great  Britain  ;  to  have  enumerated  the  whole  of  them  would  have 
far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  1  had  previously  restricted  myself. 
I  shall  now  point  out  those  measures,  by  the  adoption  of  whkh,  £ 
conceive  the  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  restored ;  previous 
to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
some  of  the  most  popular  notions  on  the  origin  of  this  unprece* 
dented  distress. 

1st.  Transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace  must  un- 
questionably give  rise  to  a  very  great  change  in  the  circumstances, 
the  prospects,  and  the  occupations  of  a  great  number  of  people, 
in  any  commercial  country  ;  and  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
change  with  regard  to  each  individual,  could  neither  be  speedily  nor 
accurately  known  to  the  public,  so  the  consequent  uncertainty  io 
this  respect  necessarily  gave  rise  to  an  unusual  caution  in  all  paper 
transactions ;  and  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulating  meduun 
consisted  of  paper,  so  this  transition  must,  in  the  late  instance, 
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have  been  attended  by  inconveniences  more  tban  usually  great :  yet 
this  could  only  have  extended  to  public  inconvenience,  and  even 
that  of  a  very  limited  duration.  As  the  aggregate  capital  of  the 
country  was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  the  peace,  a  short  time 
must  have  sufficed  to  show  in  whose  hands  it  was  placed;  and' as 
soon  as  that  was  discovered,  all  incoaveniency  arising  merely  from 
such  transition,  must  have  vanished.  The  reverse  of  this,  however, 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  taken  place ;  the  general  distress  com- 
menced before  the  war  ended,  and  it  has  gone  on  gradually  in* 
creasing  since  that  period,  till  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital 
lately  destined  to  the  employment  of  industry,  has  been  unavoid- 
ably appropriated  to  present  consumption.  T^he  malady,  far  from 
having  yet  shown  any  symptom  of  mitigation,  becomes  daily  ag- 
gravated, and  now  threatens  the  body  politic  with  a  most  rapid 
decline. 

In  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  some  check  is  necessarily 
given  to  agriculture,  on  account  of  the  large  stores  for  the  use  of 
the  army  and  navy  which  are  then  generally  sold  off,  and  which 
seldom  fail  to  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  This; 
however,  is  but  a  temporary  check,  and  can  seldom  last  above  a 
single  year. 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace  must  gene* 
rally  and  immediately  benefit  the  manufactures,  by  opening  to 
them  a  more  extensive  market  than  they  before  enjoyed ;  and  this 
was  expected  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  case  on  die  late  peace,  on 
account  of  what  was  termed  the  Continental  System  having  embar- 
rassed our  ex  porta  tions  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  But  those 
whose  expectations  were  most  sanguine  on  this  head,  had  not  duly 
appreciated  the  forced  exportation  of  our  manufactures,  in  order 
to  purchase  supplies  to  our  armies  on  the  continent,  and  to  pay 
our  war  subsidies  to  foreign  princes.  These  were  expenses  which 
we  could  orily  provide  for  by  means  of  the  exportation  of  ovr  manu- 
factures, and  for  which  no  article  of  importation  was  received  io 
return  :  and  as  these  forced  exportation  were  wholly  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  exportation  to  be  exchanged  for  such  foreign  com- 
modities as  were  in  effectual  demand  in  Britain;  so  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  our  internal  demand  for  foreign  commodities 
will  not  soon  so  greatly  increase,  iu  time  of  peace,  as  to  compen- 
sate our  expenditure  u\ foreign  countries  during  the  war :  for  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  we  never 
expect  any  thing  but  to  pay  debt,  or  to  purchase  that  for  which 
there  is  an  effectual  demand  at  home. 

£d.  The  prevailing  distress  has  been  attributed  by  some  persons 
to  the  failure  of  the  late  crop  ;  and  no  doubt  this  has  considerably 
aggravated  the  distress  of  the  poor,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  pro- 
visions; but  in  the  year  IS  1$  the  grain  rose  to  a  much  higher 
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price  than  at  present,  in  1817  ;  yet  the  .distress  of  that  period  was 
nof  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  present,  because'  there  was 
•then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  work,  and  that  work  was  highly 
•paid  for;  whereas,  at  present,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  procure 
employment  at  any  wages ;  and  when  the  poor  cannot  procure 
work,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  them  whether  provisions  be 
dear  or  cheap.  The  failure  of  the  crop  of  181 6,  however,  must 
have  given  employment  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  idle  ;  because  all  the  grain  imported  must  have 
been  paid  for  by  manufactures,  for  which  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  no  demand.  The  high  price  of  grain  has  also  probably 
induced  many  farmers  to  cultivate  their  lands  more  extensively  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  thus  has  given  more  em* 
ployment  to  the  poor  than  they  otherwise  would  have  got.     And, 

3d.  The  most  general  opinion  attributes  the  present  distress  of 
the  country  to  the  high  money  price  of  the  produce  of  land,  which, 
say  they,  necessarily  enhances  the  vtages  of  labor,  and  thus  renders 
att  our  manufactures  so  dear  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  sale  in  any 
market  of  which  they  enjoy  not  the  monopoly.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument,  I  trust  the  reader  will  find  completely  elucidated  in  the 
first  three  chapters. 

.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  great  efficient  cause  of  the 
present  distress  can  only  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country,  which' has  thrown  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  unproductive  tUsses,  that  there  no  longer  remains  a 
sufficient  quantity  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  industry,  to 
enable  the  laborer  to  subsist  himself  and  his  family  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  And  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  remedy 
can  only  be  found  in  such  public  measures  as  may  diminish  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  state  which  is 
a0  present  appropriated  to  the  consumption  of  the  unproductive 
classes,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  recompense  of,  and  the  stimu- 
lus to  productive  labor.  This  may  be  effected  in  several  different 
ways,  all  of  which,  however,  will  probably  be  found  subject  to  ob- 
jection, and-  some  of  them  perhaps  to  insurmountable  inconve- 
nience. 

1st.  Heavy  and  indiscriminate  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  ahV  foreign  commodities,  except  the  precious  metals,  I 
have  already  attempted  to  show,  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
tha  valuer  of  money  in  the  home  market,  and  of  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  nMrt  revenue  of  some  of  the  unproductive  classes,  particu- 
larly of  tfaoseswho  subsist  nn  income  arising  from  the  Interest  of 
lndney,  whether  lent  to  the  publk  or  to  individuals.  Such  duties, 
hMvever,  when  carried  to  the  extent  v*hich  could  produce  any  es- 
tftirtial  effect  hi  Britain:  "would  be  liable  to  'many  great  mconvc- 
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T&ttice.  They  irojst  necessarily  give,  very  great  encoJuragemeat  to 
smuggling,  though  perliaps  not  more  than  it  enjoys  at  .present.  Bus 
the  principal  objection  would  be,  that  as  many  foreign  articles  en- 
ter in  different  proportions  igtooju:  manufactures,  for  ,expojta&©u, 
if  would  be  exceedingly  djfticjnV  so  to  regulate  the.  djtawbacjks  4M» 
exportation  of  t^ese  manufacture,.**  to  jc^ojpensate,  and  iw>  mope 
than  compensate,  t|ie  duties  paid  ou.pnp^tetipn,  of  the  ^mpeneat 
parts,  This  objection,  however,  would  be  pipre,sp£cioua  4faan  .real ; 
because,  as  the  money  price  of  the.  ankles  of  boms  produce,  woujd 
by  tliese  duties  be  raised  in  exact  proportion  to  that  of  .those  im- 
ported from  abroad,  so  they  would  both  regain  tuejr  natural  Ifcyel 
with  regard  to  each  other,  which  hiwe^to  hag  been  xeqr  much  de- 
ranged  by  the  partiality  of  our  duties.*  nud  it  therpfofe  appear*  that 
no  drawbacks  could  Le  at  all  necessary,  unless  to  encourage  some 
manufacture  >hieh  anight  jb«*  peculiarly  .conducive  $o  the  dffeneeotf 
the  country,  although  not  naturally  adapted,  to  it,    ,     . 

As  our  duties  have  heretofore  bqen  regulated,  so  as  to  give  aft- 
due  encouragement  to  manufactures  above  agrjodtusai  industry,  ihp 
restoring  tbem  to  their  natural  level  .could  not  £w\  greatly  to  augr 
ment  the  rent  of-  laud,  and  thereby  to  enable  it  to  bear  a  .heavy 
tax,  without  altering  the  tytuafiQM  of  the,  prqprieu>ra  ^  society  : 
find  as  they  either  bought  or  inherited  these  lands  when.the  the# 
existing  regulations  had  depressed,  their  natural  value,  so  if  their 
real  value  were  augmented  by  a. new  system  of  fiscal  government* 
the  state,  and  not  the  proprietors  of  land, .  would  be  feirly  iniitled 
to  the  benefit  of  such  improvement. 

2d.  A  heavy  tax  on  the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  and  on  die  ia* 
terest  of  money,  whether  lent  to  individuals  or  to  the  public, 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  would  greatly  afiect  the  unpro- 
ductive classes,  by  w  horn  it  must  almost  exclusively  be  paid.  Que 
bad  effect,  indeed,  attending  such  a  la*  would  be,  that  it  might  iftp 
ducc  some:  persons  to  withdraw  .their  capitals  from  Britain,  in 
torder  to  lend  them  m  odigr  countries  *  but  the  inconvenMnces  at-* 
tending  the  investment  of  capital  Juu  a  foreign  country  are  so  great, 
that  hardly  any  difference  of  interest  will  induce  .the  generality  o£ 
mankind  to  encounter  them.  VVe  have  seen  tliat  hi  the  Aorishrog 
settlement  of  Bengaj,  while  the  legal  and  cusiumary  latereatof 
gioney  was  twelve  per  cent,  per  apou,Qi,  4od  where  Jaikares  were 
almost  unknown*  still  few  JirU.sh  subjects,  who  were  resident  in 
the  mother  country,  judged  it  pjcuceut  .to4end  their  money  lhere> 
but  rather  contented  Uiemselves  with  four,  four  and  a  halt,  or  at 
most  fi?e  per  cent,  interest,  whereuhgir  grojierty  might  be  note 
immediately  under  their  e\e  and  nwajagcmenL  J*  doss  not,  there- 
fore, appear  that  there  yould  fe$wf  flE**t  hazard  of  «*uch  capital 
befog  leiho veil  011  account  of  suth  a  .lax;  and  as  it  has  bee* 
avowedly  *  hi  support  of  the  secuiity  of  property  that  most  of 
NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.        2  F 
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the  public  debt  has  been  incurred,  who  are  so  able,  or  can  so  pro- 
perly be  taxed  for  its  payment,  as  the  proprietors  of  land,  houses, 
or  other  wealth  ? 

3d*  As  fchnoBt  all  the  appendages  of  magnificence  are  not  only 
unproductive  to  the  state,  but  most  of  them  equally  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  and  morality  of  the  people,  it  is  probable  that  the 
assessed  taxes  might  still  be  beneficially  augmented,  in  commuta- 
tion of  those  on  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  salt;  which  are  at 
present  principally  paid  by  the  laboring  poor ;  and  are  therefore 
very  injurious,  whether  ultimately  borne  by  this  class  or  not:  be- 
cause, if  ultimately  borne  by  the  laborer,  they  must  prove  a  great 
discouragement  to  industry,  and  a  great  impediment  to  the  increase 
of  population ;  and  if  the  laborer  can  shift  the  burthen  of  them 
from  himself  to  his  employer,  they  must  necessarily  take  much 
more  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  subject,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
yield  to  the  state,  than  other  taxes  which  are  laid  more  directly  on 
the  parties  by  whom  they  are  finally  paid ;  for,  as  each  person  who 
advances  the  tax  must  have  a  profit  on  the  stock  which  he  employs 
in  making  such  advance,  so  it  follows,  that  the  greater  muta- 
tor of  persons  who  in  their  turns  are  required1  to  advance  thi* 
tax,  before  it  be  finally  paid  by  those  who  are  to  bear  it, ;  the  more 
it  must  take  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  subject  in  proportion  to  what 
it  yields  to  the  state.  The  assessed  taxes  can  also  be  levied  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  the  excise- on  these  articles,  and  give  no 
opportunity  to  smuggling,  which  the  excise  encourages  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  { 

'  lite  greatest  objection  against  an  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes 
is,  that  it  might  induce  many  persons  to  go  abroad;  btat  if  there 
xrere  taxes  on  the  fent  of  land  and  bouses,  and  en  the  interest  of 
money,  whether  lent  to  the  state  or  to  individuals,  these  taxes 
might  be  so  augmented  on  absentees,  as  amply  to  compensate  any 
saving  which  they  might  make  by  evasion  of  the  assessed  taxes. 

An  objection  has  also  been  made  to  increasing  the  assessed 
taxes,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  discourage  the  use  of  the  articles, 
rind  thereby  render  them  less  productive.  But  it  seems  pftbabfc 
that  no  mode  of  taxation  will  greatly  diminish  the  proportion  of 
their  revenue  which  people  usually  expend';  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  imagine  any  mode  of  spending  money  on  personal  enjoy- 
ment which  may  not  be  reached  by  assessed  taxes:  But  'the  as* 
sessed  taxes  have  generally  been  increased  at  periods  when  Other 
taxes  were  also  augmented;  and  it  is  quite  *lear  ttert  the  more  'a 
person  pays  in  taxes,  the  less  he  can  enjoy.  Every  additional  tax,  of 
what  nature  soever*  must  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  produce 
of  the  assessed  taxes.  -  When  the  last  augmentation  of  the  assessed 
taxes  took  place,  nVany  persons  laid  down  their  carriages,  and  dte* 
missed  a  pait  of  their  male  servants,  but  it  has  never  been  allege^ 
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tbat  what  die;  thus  saved  in  these  articles,  waft  not  spent  on  other 
luxuries,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  on  which  k  could  4>e 
laid  out  free  from  taxation. 

4th.  The  reduction  of  the  standard  of  the  current  coin  h  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  resorted  to  by  meet  countries  in  period*  of 
distress,  and.  is  one  of  the  moat  efficient,  but  generally  one  of  the 
most  unjust  measorea  which  can  be  adopted.  Perhaps  th&only 
period  recorded  iox>ur»  history  when  it  could  have  been  adopted 
without  injustice  to  individuals,  and  at.  the  eame  time  with,  ther 
greatest  public  bene&t,  was  that  in.  which  the  arms  of  Russia  gave 
a  .prospect  of  speedy  peace  to  Europe.  At  tbat  period  the  pre- 
cious metals,  (except  a  small  quantify  o£. worn-out  and  degraded 
silver  coin,)  wese  banished  from  our  circulation ;  and  their  market 
price-exceeded  by  about  a  half  that  of  their  value  in  the  mink 
Had  the.  standard  of  the  coin  beoatben  reduced  to  a1  level  with  the 
market  pricey  and  the  Bank  required  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie,  no 
person  would  truly  have  suffered  injustice  by  such  a  measure*  The 
puUie<debt  would  have  been  at  this  moment  in  reality  only  4wo»tlii*ds 
of  its  present  amount ;  and*  in  all  human  probability,  the  present  di«r 
tresses  of  the  country  would  have*  been  unknown,  jjy  a  contrary  co&- 
duct,  the  public  is  now  obliged  to  pay  interest  obits  dentin  a  medium 
one»half  more- valuable  than  that  which  it  received  in  contracting  the 
greater,  part  of  kg  debt;  and  should  any  part*  of  the  prkieipal  b& 
discharged  during  <  peace*  (without  which  public  bankruptcy  mutt 
inevitably  ultimately  ensue)  such  part  must  not  only  he  paid  at  the 
advanced  rate  of  the  stock,  but  also  in  a  medium  one-half  more 
valuable  than  that  which  was.  borrowed.  The  industrious  part  of 
the  comounuty,  (which  in  every-country  must  necessarily  compose 
the* principal  part  of  the  borrowers,) are-af so  placed  inexactly  the 
same  situation. a» the;  public  with  regard  to  their  creditors;  they 
must  now  pay- them  in  a  medium  greatly  more  valuable  than  that 
which  they,  borrowed. 

.  The  peried  is,  however,  now  past  when  the  standard  of  the  ciir- 
reut  coin  could  hove  been  reduced  without  injustice  to  individuals* 
The  paper  currency  has  for  some  time  been  so  greatly  .reduced, 
that;  the  market  price  of  bullion  has  fallen  as  Jojw  as  that  ot  the 
mint;  and  if  the  standard  were  now  diminished,  it  would*  in  matty 
oases-  enable,  the  debtor  to  pay  off  his  creditor  with  a  smaller 
real  sumtthtan  that  which  he&wrowed.    . 

• .  6th,-  As  the. interest  of  the  public  debt  is  mow  supposed,  to.  ex* 
eeed  somewhat* he  clear  amount  of  the  land  rent  of  the  whole-  ter- 
ritory of  the  kingdom,1  and  as  tlie  far  greater  part  of  tbatdebt  has 
been.«ontitacted  in  the  short  apace  of  .twenty  jeara,  ii  seems  alto- 
gather,  chimerical  t&  expect,,  that  eiUher  by  mean»of  economy*  or  of 
increased  taxation,  such  a  proportion  ot-  it  can*  be  peidjoff,  *i*cia^ 
*oy  probable  period  of  peace,  as  may  compensate  its  augmentation 
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by' another  war.  A  debt  that  is  due  from  one  claw  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  community  to  another,  cannot  in  itself  impoverish 
the  nation  ;  but  on  the  appropriation  of  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  support  of  productive  labor,  or  to  unproductive  con- 
sumption, depends  (as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show)  the 
prosperous,  stationary,  or  declining  stale  of  the  nation;  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  it  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  the  le* 
gislature  to  restore  to  industry  all  possible  encouragement  con- 
ttitent  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

In  the  present  situation  of  Britain  this  object  is  perhaps  meat 
attainable  by  the  annual  purchase,  on  the  part  of  government,  of 
a  targe  sum  of  stock,  to  be  paid  for  by  paper  issued  -by  govern- 
ment, under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  made  a  legal  ten* 
der  in  all  payments  whatever.  As  this  paper  would  necessarily 
suffer  a  depreciation  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  put  into  circular 
tioti,  so  it  would  be  requisite  that  during  th4  operation  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  the  vigilance  of  Parliament  should  be  ex- 
erted, so  to  regulate  the  different  taxes,  that  no  class  of  individual* 
infglit  reap  undue  advantages  from  such  depreciation.  And  this 
would  probably  be  found  no  very  difficult  matter  in  practice,  as  it 
alight  be  dispensed  with  in  all  others,  except  the  excisesxid  assessed 
taxes,  the  rest  being  capable  of  regulation  by  a  percentage  on  their 
value,  which  would  fluctuate  with  the  value  of  the  currency;  This 
measure,  however,  ^ould  be  far  from  being  free  from  numerous 
and  weighty  objections. 

1st.  It  would  be  considered  by  many  as  defrauding  the  poblio 
creditor  of  that  remuneration  which  was  justly  due  to  trim  for  the 
assistance  he  hud  afforded  to  the  state  in  times  of  exigency**  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  the  public  creditor  «s  a  person  te 
uhom  the  State  is  peculiarly  indebted  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  and 
who  should  be  subjected  to  none  of  the  inconveniences  musing  to 
his  fellow  subjects,  either  from  the  necessary,  or  even-  from  the 
profuse  expenses,  to  which  he  has  ministered*  •  He  is  certainly,  in 
common  with  his  felloiv  citizens,  intitled  to  justice,  but  it  will  be 
(jifiicult  to  show  on  what  grounds  he  is  intitled  to  the ''peculiar 
fcvor  claimed  for  him,  or  why  he  shouklienjoy  a  freedom  limn  aaa* 
4ilion,  under  which  all  others  are  bowed  down.  By  the  present 
jilah  the  debt  due  to  hi  in  would  be  bought  up  at  such  a  price  as  be* 
Mas  willing  to  sell  it  at,  and  paid  for  in  the  currency  in*  which sil 
other  demands  were  payable.  In  the  depreciation  of  that  cur- 
rency he  would  only  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the  discharge 
of  the  public  debt. 

$1.  It  would  be  otyjf*teo\  that  such  *-  measure  would  be  up.  m- 
surmduiitable  barrier  to  'agamborTO^mg  iu  Afc*  event  of  renewed 
warffre.  But  if  this  system  were  once  adopted,  it  might  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  borrowing  altogether ;  for  by  an  additional 
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issue  of  paper  the  necessary  funds  might  be  procured  to  prosecute 
any  war,  and  to  as  great  extent  as  they  can  ever  be  borrowed  at 
home;  which  in  no  .case  can  exceed  the  quantity  of  stock  which 
can  be  withdraw*,  froiji  the  employment  of  productive,  to  be  vested 
in  that  of  ..unproductive  labor. 

3d.  It  may.  be  objected,  that  by  this  measure  the  merchant,  ma- 
nufacturer* and  farmer,  will  escape  without  payment  of  their  duo 
proportion  of  the  public  burthens. .  The  .capital  of  these  persons, 
» being  employed  in  the  support  of  productive  labor,  highly  benefi-^ 
cial  to  the  state,  ought  in  no  instance  to  be  taxed.  The  taxes 
which  they  ought  to  pay  are  on  their  expenditure,  and  on  that  alone* 
In  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  public,  in  the  increased  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  reaps  the  whole  advantage ;  the  individual  de- 
rives none  from  it,  unless  by  expending  a  part;  and  on  such  part  of 
it  as  be  thus  expends,  or  enjoys  the  benefit  of,  it  can  alone  be  either 

i'ust  or  expedient  to  levy  a  tax.  The  more  the  individual  accumu- 
ates  wealth,  the  greater  benefit  he  is  of  tp  the  Slate :  it  is  therefore 
most  impolitic  to  discourage  such  accumulation. 

4th.  It  may  be  objected,  that  a  measure  of  this  nature  is  calcu- 
lated prodigiously  to  increase  the  rent  of  land.  That  it  wouhjl 
have  Ais  effect  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  surely  Parliament 
might,  by  a  proportional  increase  of  land-tax,  counterbalance  evej-y 
evil  which  could  .  arise  from  such  a  cause.  What  are  called  the 
landed  and  motied  interests  are  the  moat  legitimate  subjects  of  tax- 
ation in  every  country,  because  their  expenditure  is  injurious  to 
the  Slate;  and  the  more  it  can  be  limited,  without  discouraging  too 
much  the  efforts  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  better 
for  the  State* 

5tb.  And  lastly,  the  moat  powerful  objection  to  the  issue  of  go- 
vernment paper*  seems  to  be  in  the  facility  which  it  might  afford 
to  Mkfatett  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  to  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  warfare,  and  to  the  most  profuse  internal  expense  of  govern- 
ment The  sagra  objection,  however,  will  equally  militate  against 
every  other  plan  of-  public  improvement;  if  Parliament  cannot  be 
trusted  to  control  Ministers,,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  other 
safeguard,  either  for  the.  person  or  the  property  of  the  subject^ 
Man  baa  at  all  periods  sought  power  over  his  fellow  man,  and 
rarefy  baa  be  succeeded  in  acquiring  it,  without  exerting  it  in  acts  of 
oppression;  and  injustice.  ,6ut  few  things  have  conduced  morfe 
strongly  to  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  many,  than  a  great  load 
fifrjptsMic  debt,  accompanied  bjr  its  necessary  attendants,  a  host  of 
tax-gatherers*  Whatever  shall,  therefore,  tend  to  relieve  us  from 
our  puUic  debt,  will  probably  1*  fonnd  equally  conducive  to  pub- 
lioliberty,  t»  ti*e  preoption vof  industry,  and  to  general  prosperity 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  The  little  Work,  now  reprinted,  bears  evidence  of  tbe  humanity  as  well 
as  of  tbe  profound  political  wisdom  of  its  Author;  and  it  is  confidently 
'  offered  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  its  principles  may  be  nut  only  examined,  but  ap- 
proved, disseminated,  and  acted  upon,  to  their  utmost  extent  i  how  far  the 
particular  practices  in  regard  to  Works  of  Industry  may  be  usefully  adopted,, 
it  is]  difficult  to  determine ;  but "  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  ;n  local 
habits  and  circumstances  must  be  the  guides. 

January,  1817. 


jiLium. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.    GEORGE  ROSE,  M.P. 


Sir, 

A  COPT  of  the  following  work,  published  in  1796,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Gentleman,  who,  at  a  parish  meeting,  had 
forcibly  stated  the  injurious  consequences  from  offering  sub- 
sistence independent  of  labor,  and  the  policy  and  true  charity  of 
providing  some  employment  for  the  distressed  poor.  The  pam- 
phlet contained  such  evidence  of  the  benevolence  and  profound 
political  wisdom  of  its  Author,  and  so  much  valuable  information 
founded  on  experience,  that  we  were  satisfied  we  could  not  render 
a  more  essential  benefit  to  society,  at  the  present  crisis,  than  by 
reprinting  and  circulating  it  Tnrough  the  medium  of  Messrs. 
D.  H.  &  I*  A.  Rucker  and  Co.  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
Baron  Von  Voght,  dated  Flotberg  (near  Altona),  7  Feb.  1817, 
which  has  assured  us  of  his  free  permission  to  republish  the  work ; 
and  that  his  observations  in  various  countries,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  poor,  had  invariably  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  and  regulations  which  it  contains. 

We  are  anxious,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  offer  this  interesting, 
work  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  your  name,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  your  exertions 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  noble  and  intelligent  Author  has  pointed  out  in  the  clearest 
manner,   some  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  increase 
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pauperism  in  this  country,  even  at  a  period  of  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  labor  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  departing 
from  that  principle  of  sound  policy  on  which  our  poor  laws  are 
founded,  "  that  employment ,  and  not  alms,  should  be  given  to  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  work,  however  small  that  ability  maybe" 
Situation  and  circumstances  must  determine  the  mode  of  employ* 
ment;  but  the  principle  should  be  invariably  adhered  to  $  and  no 
labor  should  be  considered  as  .unprofitable,  that  preserves  die 
laborer  in  habit*  of  industry. 

Some  legislative  measure  may  be  required  to  give  permanence 
to  any  system  adopted  upon  the  principles  here  recommended; 
and  to  accomplish  an  effectual  superintendance,  perhaps  a  division 
of  the  large  and  populous  parishes  will  appear  the  most  obvious 
and  practical  method.  By  extending  the  present  system  of 
education,  and  the  establishment  of  provident  institutions,  religion, 
morality,  and  industry,  will  then  unite  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  thereby  prevent  crimes  and  con- 
sequent misery. 

With  great  respect, 

Weare,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

R,   WlGRAM. 

H;  G*fA*RrwrroN*  I.  Sollt. 

J*  Owtow.  C.  H.  Twiner. 

W.  Corvfcw.  J.  Woolmore* 

Wfc  DavJs.  h  Yelloly. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF  TOE 

INSTITUTIONS  AT. HAMBURGH, 

FOR  THE 

ExMPLOYMENT  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POOR. 
In  a  Letter  to  some  Friends  in  England. 


During  a  residence  of  sixteen  months  in  your  happy  island, 
where  a  long-enjoyed  security  of  person  and  property  has  called 
forth,  in  all  ranks,  the  incalculable  powers  of  human  industry,  and 
where  domestic  comfort  rewards  every  exertion,  from  the  philo- 
sopher's study  Idown  to  the  laborer's  thatch,  such  a  mass  of 
powers  produced,  and  of  happiness  enjoyed,  strongly  attracted  all 
my  attention.  I  admired  the  daily  wonders  of  industry,  the 
animated  exertions  of  public  spirit,,  and  that  unbounded  active 
benevolence,  become  so  habitual  among  you,  that  you  yourselves 
are  hardly  conscious  of  its  extent.  .  To  each  of  you,  mv  respec- 
table friends,  I  have  been  obliged  individually  for  that  information 
I  was  so  forcibly  led  to  desire  :  It  was  you  that  conducted  me  to 
your  hospitals,  work-houses,  Magdalen-houses,  and  your  new 
prisons,  all  monuments  of  British  sensibility. 

In  our  conversation  on  these  subjects,  I  often  mentioned  the 
success  of  our  endeavours  in  Hamburgh  in  suppressing  beggary, 
encouraging  industry,  restoring  health,  and  promoting  morality, 
among  a  numerous  class  of  poor. 

You  seemed  all  to  think,  that  in  England  some  consequences  of 
the  existing  poor-laws  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  these  advantages 
in  a  degree  adequate  to  the  large  sums  expended  :  that  the  right 
which  a  poor  family  has,  of  living  at  last  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  encouraged  careless  idleness :  that  the  annual  rotation  of 
overseers^  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  in  the  distribution  of 
different  kinds  of  support,  and  of  a  general  plan  for  making  it 
concur  in  promoting  the  morality,  and  consequently  the  happiness 
of  the  supported  class,  demanded  some  alteration  in  the  manage* 
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ment  of  the  immense  supplies  allowed  by  that  generous  country 
to  the  wants  of  her  poor/ 

Shrewsbury  and  Glasgow*  have  shown  what  advantages  may  be 
obtained,  even  by  a  partial  deviation  from  the  plans  usually 
followed  in  both  parts  of  the  island:  The  similarity  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  adopted,  with  those  to  which  we  in  Hamburgh 
owe  our  success,  was  striking,  and  induced  you  to  desire  me  to 
give  you  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  our  institutions*  - 

It  is  certainly  a  duty  in  me,  to  give  you  back  theiittle"  I  can 
give,  for  the  much  I  have  received.  The  reason  why  I  do  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  your  notice  is,  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  scheme, 
easily  formed  by  a  warm  heart  and  a  lively  fancy  *  but  a  real 
experiment,  tried  for  these  six  years  past,  in  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
feed  above*  seven  thousand  poor,  besides  two  thousand  five  hundred 
in  their  different  hospitals.  Give  me  leave,  before  I  proceed,  to 
offer  a  few  general  observations,  of  which  the  following  sheets  will 
contain  the  application* 

•  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  all  her  children  for  a  state  of 
continual  exertion :  and  their  perfectibility  perhaps  depends  on 
the  unceasing  exercise  of  their  powers  for  ends  never  completely 
attainable.  These  objects  increase  in  number  with  the  more  en- 
larged sphere  of  our  ideas.  In  the  most  numerous  classes  of  men, 
bodily  wants  are  the  main  object  of  their  toil,  and  they  struggle 
only  to  preserve  life.  In  this  contest  with  necessity  ail  are  not 
equally  successful,  not  equally  attentive,  assiduous,  sober,  saving, 
orderly,  honest,  and  prudent.  We  generally  blame  them  for  it,  as 
if  those  qualities  were  so  very  common  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
as  if 'corruption  did  not  always  spread  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  orders. 

Among  these  poor  there  are  not  only  victims  of  incapacity, 

1  The  poor  rates  are  allowed  to  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling*.  It  is  certainly  under  the  truth  to  state  at  a  million  more,  the 
sums  expended  through  the  island  in  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  and  in  work- 
houses: if  to  this  are  added  those  large  sums  distributed  annually  by  the 
beneficence  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen. at  their  country  residences, 
and  numberless  subscriptions  for  immediate  relief,  &c.  I  make  no  doubt, 
that  rhe  sum  of  British  charities  amounts  to  near  five  millions  a  year. 
This  is  certainly  too  much.  Supposing  the  extravagant  proposition  of  one 
man  in  ten  wanting  support:  in  a  population  of  nine  millions,  5/.  sterling 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  each  pauper,  out  of  which  undoubtedly  one- 
fourth  part  is  able  to  perform  some  work,  and  the  half  capable  of  doing  a 
fourth  towards  earning  their  subsistence. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  the  Shrewsbury  House  of  Industry,  1792. 
Dr.  Porteus's  Letter  ou  the  Management  of  the  Poor  Funds  in  Glasgow. 

*  Now,  in  1817,  upwards  of  eight  millions,  and  private  and  public  beuo 
factions  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
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folly,  and  vice,  to  whom  public  justice  owes  instruction  and  cor- 
rection :  I  am  afraid  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  poor  in  Europe 
are  of  a  very  different  description. 

Through  a  concurrence  of  numerous  circumstances,  the  price 
of  labor  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  a  very  unfavourable 
proportion  for  the  poor  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  A  man 
who  lives  by  labor,  but  requires  nothing  but  bodily  strength,  has 
still  a  right  to  expect  such  wages  as  may  enable  htm  to  live  com* 
fortably  y  this,  in  Britain,  is  to  live  in  dry  and  healthy  lodgings,  eat 
sound  provisions,  sufficient  to  support  his'  labor,  to  be  covered 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  appear  with  a  cer- 
tain cleanliness  on  Sundays ;  to  rear  his  children  decently,  and 
lay  by  something  to  live  upon  when  age  has  deprived  him  of  his 
strength.  This  is  indeed  the  situation  of  the  laboring  poor  In  aH 
new  societies  of  men  ;  there  he  earns  even  beyond  this,  till  aug- 
menting population  lowers  the  price  of  labor,  and  raises  the 
necessaries  of  life* '  Hard  labor  then  procures  him  no  more  than 
a  small  pittance,  upon  which  he  barely  lives ;  little  for  comfort, 
less  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  nothing  to  depend  upon 
in  those  times  when  labor  is  wanting,  when  •  sickness  confines 
him,  or  a  rigorous  season  requires  more  food,  more  clothing,  and 
more  firing  ;  then  he  sella  or  pawns  his  bed,  hi4  tools,  his  every 
thing,  till  despair  takes  from  him  sobriety,  order,  assiduity,  and 
economy :  he  first  is  tempted  into  drunkenness  by  his  misery,  and, 
by  a  fatal  circle,  is  miserable  for  ever  by  the  habit  of  drinking. 
Sloth,  beggary,  and  all  the  train  of  vices  that  attend  them,  com- 
pletely destroy  his  industry;  and  if  this  situation  his  lasted  for 
some  time,  he  is  irrecoverably  lost  to  order  and  regularity* 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  and  men 
want  but  little  food,  less  clothing,  and  hardly  any  shed,  numbers 
live  the  Fife  of  a  savage  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  reconciled  to 
it  by  habits  of  security  and  independence,  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  libertinism  and  idleness.  .Thousands  throng  at  the  gates  of  the 
monasteries  in  Spain  for  some  soup,  which' they  receive  as  a  tribute  \ 
and  in  Naples  forty  thbusarid  lazaroni  are  dreaded  by  despotism 
itself. 

.  In  those  countries,  adultery  and  prostitution  are  common, .  the 
sources  of  life  are  tainted  by  dreadful  disease,  spies  are  easily  ob- 
tained, and  assassinations  are  dheap.  "  *  *;  , 
.  In  northern  latitudes,  where  more '  food,  more  clothing, :  ana1  a 
house  are  wanted,  the  effects  of  misery  are  more  severely  felt. 
Many,  many  fall  a  slow  sacrifice  to  chill  penury,  and  starve  for 
months  or  years.  But  here1  the 'remedy' *fe  much  easier.  Pity 
prompts  to  relieve  obvious  distresses,  and  {he  sharpness  of  want 
urges  men  to  its  antidote,  labor.    In  repairing,  however*  those 
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evils,  which  society  did  not)  or  could  not  prevent,  it  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  counteract  the  wise  purposes  of  nature,  but  give 
the  poor  a  fair  chance  to  work  for  themselves.  The  present 
distress  must  be  relieved*  the  sick  and  the  aged  provided  Jvr ;  but 
the  children  must' be  instructed  ;  and  labor,  not  alms,  offered  to 
those  who  have  sonp  ability  to  work,  however  small  that  ability 
may  be. 

In  all  the  west  of  Europe,  there  is  hardly  a  country  where  the 
sums  which  public  and  private  benevolence  bestows  upon  the 
poor,  are  not  more  than  adequate  to  those  purposes ;  but  mis- 
management has  employed  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  a 
reward  to  sloth,  idleness,  impudence,  and  untruth  j  and  has 
reared  new  generations  of  poor  wretches,  brought  up  to  a  life  of 
disgusting  profligacy. 

Unthinking  pity  has  rashly  stopped  that  natural  course  of 
things,  by  which  want  leads  to  labor,  labor  to  comfort,  the 
knowledge  of  comfort  to  industry,  and  to  all  those  virtues  by 
which  the  toiling  multitude  so  incalculably  add  to  the  strengtn 
and  happiness  of  a  country  j  and  while  it  neglects  that  respectable 
poverty  which  shrinks  from  public  sight,  it  encourages,  by  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  charities,  all  those  abominable  arts  which  make 
beggary  a  better  trade  than  can  be  found  in  a  work-shop. 

The  greatness  of  the  evil  must  at  last  carry  a  remedy  along 
with  it.  tt  was  intolerable  in  Hamburgh,  when  the  public,  dis- 
posed by  some  speculative  discussions  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
couraged by  some  private  successful  exertions,  resolved  to  make 
it  the  object  of  their  serious  consideration.  They  largely  con- 
tributed the  money  that  was  requisite  \  and  what  was  a  still  greater 
sacrifice,  many  of  them  gave  their  personal  assistance  in  guiding 
the  benevolence  of  their  fellow  citizens  into  a  proper  channel. 
Two  hundred  of  our  most  respectable  inhabitants  have  been  thus 
employed  for  the  last  seven  years,  and,  during  that  period,  hardly 
a  beggar  has  been  seen  in  Hamburgh.1 

The  following  general  account  will,  I  flatter  myself,  show,  that 
we  not  only,  did  much  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  that  we 
gained  some  steps  towards  the  more  desirable,  yet  but  slowly 
attainable  end,  the  preventing  some  tfihe  causes  tf poverty. 

As  a'  still  more  minute  detail,  however,  may  be  desirable  fot 
those  who  actually  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  I  must  refer  to 
a  volume  o£  law?  and  bye-laws,  printed  at  Hamburgh,  1788}  and 
to  a  volume  cpntaiaing  sixteen  report?,  given  successively  to  the 
public  from  17  S3  to  1794.  They  are  deposited,  along  with  all 
other  papers  concerning  this  establishment,  with  Mr.  Creech  at 

'  This  fact  b  corroborated  by*  many  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lottdo*, 
wno  wtcnesseH  U>i&  *«ua*qttnar}  effect. 
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Edinburgh,  who  will  fc  so  good  as  to  «omiiMtnifafc  them  to  any 
of  those  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed. 

To  the  general  causes  of  poverty,  iu  Hamburgh*  we  have  to 
add*  the  inclemency  of  our  winters ;  the  fluctuation  of  several 
branches  of  trade  on  which  the  poor  depend  for  their  subsistence* 
the  number  of  people  attracted  out  of  the  power  adjacent  countries, 
by  the  expectation ,  often  disappointed,  of  finding  employment  or 
support  in  a  huge  commercial  town,  whose  inhabitaats  have  ever 
deserved  the  reputation  of  generous  benevolence*  and  lastly ,  the 
extraordinary  low  wages  and  number  of  ^female. servants,  whose 
wages  09  an  average  do  not  exceed  2/.,  and  whose  numbs*  is 
computed  to  be  near  fifteen  thousand,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
meat  and  bread  pay  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  and  beer  several 
taxcp  exceeding  60  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  women  must  remain  unprovided 
for,  when  their  ace  renders  them,  unfit  for  service : .  and  the  excise- 
being, .limited  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  our  Holsatian  and 
Hanoverian  neighbours  have  a  great .  advantage .  in  joajcrying  <oa 
manufactures  in  competition  with  our  poor. 

Some  years  previous  to  1788,  a  society  had  united  for  giving 
relief  to  the  indigent  sick.  Another  society  had  procured  flax  and. 
spinning-wheels,  established  a  spinjim^sdiool,  and  given  .work  to 
all  those  who.  chose  to*  work ;  their  number  yet -was  comparatively 
small. 

•  Some  other  humane  gentlemen  made  personal  visits  among  the. 
poor,  and,  by  giving  their  history. to  the  public,  awakened  its, 
attention  to  the  sufferings  of  this  numerous  class,  showing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  of  a  general  measure* 

I  lay  some  stress  upon  these  preliminary  essays  \  partly  from  my; 
conviction,  that  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking  depends  wholly 
on  the  degree  in  which  the  public  at  large  is  satisfied  of  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  partly,  because  I  think  that  no  mas  is  entitled  to  recommend 
the  execution  of  any  important  plan,  till  it  has  been  already  tried, 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  till  its  parts  axe  in  seme  measure  orga- 
nised for  immediate  use,    .  , 

The  magistrates  took,  up  the  business  with  a  zeal  adequate tfo 
its  importance  \  the  outlines  of  a  plan  were  agreed  upon ;  it  was 
decided,  that  such, revenues. as  had  till  then  been  expended  in  aims 
by  the  several  church*  wardens,  and  those  whose  administration  hadi 
been  connected  with  the  world-house,  should  be  united  under  one 
administration,  with' those  sums  that,  could  be  collected  frera 
private  benevolence*.  •  ■ 

The  representatives. pf  the  citizen*  vnent  round  fiferqugh  < all  jhe, 
houses  in  the  djffejeiU  parishes  to  solicit  annual  subscriptions. 
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Every  inhabitant  fa  rotation  went  rotmd  weekly,  collecting  among 
his  neighbours  ;  and  the  most  respectable  of  onr  Inhabitants  made 
it  a  p6int  to  collect  in  person. 

The  town,  after  an  average  calculation  of  the  tfoft&er  of  pbtflr 
in  the  fevcrrat  parts,  was  divided 'into  Sixty  tfstriets,  containing 
etch  a  nearfy  equal  number  of  po6r. 

To  each  district  three  citizens  were  chosen  for  three  years ;  arid 
the  number  of  wealthy  and*  respectable  men  who  oftafed  themselves 
ft*  the  severe  task  they  were  to  undergo,  will  for  ever  furnish  a 
bright  page  in  the  annals  of  civic  virtue  in  Hamburgh. 

Five  senators  presided  at  the  board  of  a  committee,  composed  of 
ten  members  (Whom  I  shall  call  directors),  and  who  were  chosen  for 
life. 

In  their  meetings,  to  which  (analogous  to  the  organization  of 
those  boards  by  Which  public  business  is  conducted  at  Hamburgh), 
ftvefai  other  members  of  the'  commonwealth  were  added  for  the 
most  important  decisions,  the  whole  of  the  plan  was,  during  six 
months,  felly  prepared  for  execution. 

For  the  use  of  the  above-named  one  hundred  and  eighty 
gentlemen,  whom  I  shall  call  overseers,  very  ample  instructions 
were  published. 

Actual  relief  was  the  first  object  %  for  we  all  were  convinced  of 
the  barbarity  of  preventing  beggary,  when  provision  for  real  want 
is  not  previously  prepared  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  this  pro-. 
Visioft  was  secured,  ifiea*tres  were  raken  to  prevent  any  man  from 
receitring  a  shitting  which  he  was  able  to  eamjbr  himself. 

This  is  the  basis  of  every  solid  provision  for  the  poor ;  with  it 
every  establishment  muse  stand  or  fall,  become  the  blessing  or  the 
bane  of  th*  lower  classes  of  Attitfty. 

Our  overseers  had  printed  interrogatories,  which  they  were  to 
propose  to  each  po6r  family.  •  The  answers  were  written  upon 
the  white  column  <tf*  the*  page,  and  verified  by  a  persona*  visitation, 
and  the  evidence  of  «dirir  neighbours,  and  many  queries  were 
formed  to  discover  the  >  average  earning  of  each  member  of  the 
family ;  but  this  was  not  a  point  easily  settled. 

Few  attmert&ere  iineert-;  and  it  being  the  interest  of  die  poor 
to  make  their  capacity  for  work  appear  small,  ail  the' tricks  were 
employed  which  the  habits  of  beggary  had  rendered  but  toofamiltar*' 
The  state  of  health  wiiettetettttitied  t>y  a '  visit  from  a  physician  and 
a  fcutgeon.  .::.., 

•°W*  no*  began  to  make  afeexaet  edeufattanof  what  each  pan* 
per  wanted  for  bare  subsistence ;  we  went  down  as  far  as  2s.  a 
w&k  :  but  in  ^ed^Ufseof^cmr^v^tigjitiOnre^peormg  the  earn- 
ings of  5500  farhiHes,  wfc  were  astonished  to  find  that  we.  were 
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still  above  that  sum  with  which  a  considerable  part  of  our  poor 
could  make  a  shift  to  live. 

It  was  our  determined  principle  to  reduce  this  support  lower 
than  what  any  industrious  matt  or  woman  ia  such  circumstances 
could  earn  :jfbr  if  ike  manner  in  which  rditf  is  given  is  not  a  spur 
to  industry^  it  becomes  undoubtedly  a  premium  to  sloth  mud  profli- 
gacy. 

Very  little  was  still  gained  :  for  the  poor  might  even  with  the 
bare  pittance  remain  idle,  or  they  might  receive  this  support  very 
undeservedly,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  a  more  lucrative  employment 
had  offered;  the  want  of  which  was  the  cause  or  pretext  ot  their 
claims* 

At  this  period  of  the  business,  that  private  society,  which  had 
successfully  established  a  fla*  yarn  spinning  manufacture,  gave 
over  to  our  institution,  the  stock,  the  organisation  of  the  whole, 
the  very  able  teachers  and  officers,  and  all  the  experience  acquired 
in  several  years. 

Six-sevenths  of  our  poor  being  women  and  children,  we  fixed, 
upon  this  kind  of  work  j  because, 

1st.  The  material  is  cheap  t 

2nd,  The  sale  always  sure  ; 

3d.  No  nice  workmanship  is  required ; 

4th.  It  is  easily  learnt,  and  of  use  at  all  times  to  the  instructed 
poor; 

5th.  It  can  be  done  by  weak  and  robust,  by  old  and  young 
people,  with  a  difference  in  the  produce  of  labour  proportionate  to 
their  capacity  for  work  ; 

6th.  Because  the  work  can  be  exactly  ascertained  by  measure; 
and  by  seeing  a  woman  spin  an  hour,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  say 
what  she  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  day. 

A  most  essential  point  was,  to  regulate  the  spinning  by  the 
measure,  and  not^  by  weight.    We  sold  the  clean  flax  to  the  poor 
at  a  certain  low  price,  and  bought  a  .certain  measure  of  yarn  again, 
from  them  at  a  high  price  :  thus,  to  whatever  fineness  the  yarn  was 
spun,  it  was  the  profit  of  the  poor.    This  price  was  30  per  cent* 
above  the  usual  spinning  price  \    so  that  we  were  sure  that  all  the 
yarn  would  be  brought  into  the  office  established  for  that  purpose*. 
Every  pauper  brought  his  book  continually  with  him,  wherein  the. 
quantity  delivered  was  noted \    thus  he  had  always  with  him  a* 
certificate  of  his  industry,  and  we,  a  continual  average  of  the  state 
of  industry  of  our  poor.    But  this  establishment  procured  us  many 
still  more  essential  advantages :  we  could  now  safely  offer  relief  to. 
all  sorts  of  poor,  because  we  had  it  now  in  our  power  to  make  them 
comply  with  the  only  condition  required,  that  they  should  use 
towards  their  support  all  the  exertion  they  still  were  capable  ofc 
Accordingly  the  overseers  went  through  their  districts,  and  asktd 
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in  all  such  miiwi  at  could  be  supposed  to  harbour  want;  if  tfce 
'inhabitants  stood  in  need  of  support.  .The  question  to  all  such 
poor  as  wished  for  relief,  and  were  able  to  spin,  was,  whether  they 
did  earn  by  their  work  1*.  6rf.  a  week  ?  for  experience  had  taught 
us*  that  many  port  Kved  upon  that  sum-)  and  we  knew  enough  of 
our  poor  to  suppose  that  1*  6£  avowed  earning  was  something 
more. 

If  the  answer  was  affirmative,  the  pauper  stood  not  in  need  of 
weekly  asfciatance. 

If  k  was  negative*  we  gave  him  work,  which,  being  paid  SO  per 
cent,  above  its  value,  afforded  Ma>  If.  6rf.  a  week  easily,  if  he  was 
even  an  indifferent  hand.^The  £ar  more  frequent  cases  were 
partial  inability  by  age,  or  weakness,  or  want  of  skill.  For  poor  of 
the  latter  description  a  school  was  opened,  and  in  three  months' 
time  the  business  was  easily  learnt.  During  that  time,  the  pauper 
got  first  25.  a  week,  and  every  week  afterwards  2d*  less,  till  in  the 
twelfth  week  he  got  nothing  at  all  but  his  own  earnings,  and  was 
dismissed  with  a  wheel  and  a  pound  of  flax  gratis. 

The  quantity  of  work  which  disabled  poor  werecapapkrof  doing 
in  a  week,  was  easily  and  accurately  ascertained  by  a  week's  trial 
in  the  spinning-school.  The  result  was  produced  weekly  before 
appointed  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  sum  which  the  poor 
could  earn,  was  noted  down  in  their  small  books*  Hie  overseer 
was  directed  to  pay  them  weekly  what  their  earnings  fell  short  of 
lsi  6d.  in  every  such  week,  when  it  appeared  from  their  books  that 
they  had  earned  to  the  known  extent  of  their  abilities. 

From  that  moment,  applications  became  less  frequent  5  and  we 
had  an  infallible  standard  for  distinguishing  real  want  j  for  when- 
ever- the  pauper,  if  in  health,  (if  not  he  was  peculiarly  provided 
for,)  had  not  earned  what  he  could,  then  he  had  either  been  lazy, 
or  had  found  more  lucrative  work  j  in  either  case  he  was  not 
entitled  to  a  Tekef  for  that  week,  whatever  he  might  be  for  the 
fotiowing. 

This  has  constantly  held  good  during  these  six  years ;  and  when- 
ever, by  some  relaxation  of  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  overseers* 
the  relief  has  been  in  mme'  years  larger,  we  always  found,  that  the 
thenaometer  of  industry  tad  been  lower,  viz*  less-  yarn  spuh  \  arid 
that  whenever,  as  in  the  summer  1792,  the  principle  was  enforced, 
the  industry  again  increased  accordingly. 

{have  been  the  more  particular  here,  as  I  am  convinced,  that  it 
is  tothis  measure  alone  we  owe  out  Success. 

It  is  obvious,  why  it  was  desirable  to  choose  but  one  kind  of  work* 
became  hi  this*  way  onty  the  difftrtot  degrees  of  industry  in  the 
diftrem  poor  eouM*  to  compared  $  and  why  such  a  kind  of  wort 
was  chosen,  as'  could  leave  to  no  under  oftoe  the  smallest  arbitrary 
power :  a  kind  of  work,  lastly,  whete  it  was  impossible  to  be  cheated 
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either  by  the  poor,  the  seller,  the  buyer,  or  the  servant 

This  gave  a  pivot  to  the  whole  superstructure,  and  a  simplicity 
to  our  complicated  machine,  without  which  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  stood  one  year. 

This  simplicity  lost  very  little  by  our  employing  the  men  and 
boys  in  nuking  rope  yarn,  picking  oakum,  or  cleaning  the  streets 
and  mending  the  roads  at  W.  a  day.  All  this  work  was  calculated 
upon  the  same  principle. 

But  want  of  employment  for  poor  in  tolerable  health  was  one 
source  of  misery ;  old  age  and  incurable  diseases,  sickness,  and  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  a  numerous  family,  were  evils  which  also 
called  for  assistance. 

For  the  first,  we  provided  an  hospital ;  and,  in  some  cases,  gave 
to  individuals  the  money  which  the  boarding  in  the  hospital  would 
have  amounted  to. 

Five  physicians,  five  surgeons,  and  as  many  midwives  were 
appointed,  one  for  each  twelve  districts ;  who,  upon  the  request  of 
the  overseer,  (a  request  which  he  was  bound  to  make  whenever 
applied  to,)  went  immediately  to  the  lodgings  of  the  patient,  if  he 
was  not  able  to  appear  at  the  appointed  hour  of  the  day  at  the 
physician's  or  surgeon's  house,  who  was  obliged  to  make  an 
immedinte  report,  and  to  note  down  in  a  book,  kept  at  the  house 
of  the  directors  of  these  twelve  districts,  how  far  the  cure  was 
advanced,  and  the  moment  when  the  patient  was  able  to  work  again. 
Till  that  moment,  the  physician  prescribed,  not  only  the  diet, 
which  was  obtained,  according  to  previous  contracts,  from  the 
traiteurs  of  that  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  medicines,  which 
were  made  up  at  very  low  prices  after  a  pharmacopoeia  pauperum 
which  we  had  carefully  revised  5  but  he  informed  the  overseer  of 
what  money  he  thought  necessary  for  supplying  the  want  of  labour, 
and  the  extraordinary  expenses.  This  made  a  particular  article  of 
support,  under  the  name  of  sick  money,  which  was  given  with  the 
greater  liberality,  as  no  bad  effects  could  possibly  arise  from  in- 
dulging here  those  feelings,  which  it  is  the  hardest  task  of  every 
overseer  to  restrain. 

A  numerous  family  is  too  heavy  a  burden,  not  only  for  poor 
reduced  to  the  lowest  earnings,  but  even  for  many  an  industrious 
couple  in  a  better  way  of  employment ;  too  heavy,  in  all  cases, 
upon  widows. 

Two  ways  offered  to  provide  for  them  ;  the  one,  to  take  such 
children  into  an  hospital  -%  the  other,  to  give  to  the  mother  an 
allowance  in  money. 

We  were  very  averse  to  the  first,  and  the  poor  mothers  would 
have  been  still  more  so.  May  all  the  favourers  of  those  houses, 
such  as  they  are,  seriously  reflect,  if  the  advantages  they  offer  can 
compensate  for  the  education  of  the  heart  which  nature  yields  in 
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those  huts  of  poverty,  where  both  parties  become  so  necessary  to 
each  other,  and  where  heroic  exertions  of  parental  and  filial  piety, 
are  not  seldom  become  habitual*  Could  the  humane  and  philoso- 
phical overseer  look  through  the  rags  and  the  filth  of  pale  misery ; 
calculate  the  sacrifices  daily  made  in  many  families,  and  amongst 
neighbours  j  and  enjoy  the  rapture  with  which  a  mother  embraces 
her  son,  whom  she  sees  swallow  the  crumb  of  bread  she  refused 
to  her  own  wants  \  the  annals  of  the  poor  might  reconcile  him  to 
human  nature,  when  disgusted  with  the  list  of  crimes  which 
blacken  the  page  of  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  misery  and  drunken- 
ness, particularly  in  the  male  poor,  lead  to  the  neglect  of  their  unhap- 
py children  :  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  in  this  manner  many  fall 
victims  to  wretchedness  and  immorality. 

Wherever  children  under  six  years  of  age  were  in  this  unhappy 
situation,  we  intended  to  board  them  in  the  houses  of  the  better  sort  of 
foor :  and  many  a  gogd  motherly  woman  we  found,  who  became 
an  excellent  nurse. 

In  other  cases,  we  allowed  the  mother  from  six  to  twelve  pence 
a  week  fpr  each  child ;  and  we  are  now  busy  in  preparing  in 
every  parish  a  warm  room,  and  bread,  milk,  and  potatoes  in  plenty, 
where  such  parents  as  go  out  to  work  may  deposit  their  children 
during  the  day,  and  thus  prevent  any  obstacle  to  their  own  in- 
dustry, or  to  that  of  their  elder  children. 

We  determined  to  oblige  them  to  send  all  their  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  to  school,  in  which  they  6hall  work  two  thirds  of 
the  time,  and  the  remainder  of  it  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
casting  accounts,  religion,  and  church  music. 

We  determined,  and  this  is  the  second  hinge  upon  which  the 
institution  turns,  that  to  no  family  any  relief  should  be  allowed  for 
a  child  past  six  years ;  but  that  this  child,  being  sent  to  school, 
should  receive,  not  only  the  payment  for  his  work,  but  also  an 
allowance,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  his  attendance  at  school,  his 
behaviour,  and  his  application  to  work ;  which  amounted  to  an 
average  of  twelve  or  eighteen  pence  a  week,  exclusive  of  other 
premiums. 

By  this  measure  the  number  of  children,  far  from  being  a 
burden,  became  a  great  convenience  •,  for  the  greater  number  of 
individuals  messing  together  at  a  certain  rate,  the  better  their  fare, 
and  cheaper. 

By  these  means  we  as  effectually  excluded  those  parents  who 
did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  school,  as  we  had  ex- 
cluded those  that  did  not  choose  to  work;  and  children  became 
accustomed  to  look  from  their  h fancy  upon  the  means  of subsistence, 
as  the  rc<u>i>})ence  <f  labour,  or  at  least  oj  exertion. 
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How  this  was  Modified*  and  what  other  views  were  obtained 
by  it,  will  appear  hereafter.  I  wish  only  to  state  the  principle 
here. 

In  the  aboTe  proportion  of  2*.  a  week  an  allowance  was  made 
for  lodging ;  but  as  this  is  paid  every  six  months,  and  the  pauper 
receives  his  allowance  weekly  j  it  seemed  to  us  to  require  more 
than  common  fortitude  in  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  to  refuse 
tp  himself  the  much-wanted  comfort  which  the  4d.  a-week  (he 
ought  to  lay  aside  for  house  rent  of  his  family)  would  have  pro- 
cured him,  were  it  continually  in  his  reach  \  he  would,  of  course, 
run  in  debt,  and  become  ruined  again. 

We  reduced,  therefore,  twenty-four  pence  to  twenty  pence,  and 
paid  his  rent  to  the  landlord  \  and  thus  we  not  only  got  him  out 
of  debt,  but  procured  him  a  warmer  and  more  comfortable  lodging 
than\what  otherwise  he  could  have  a  right  to  expect. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  we  were  employed  in  establishing 
schools,  for  live  or  six  hundred  grown  poor,  and  schools  for  above 
a  thousand  children,  and  in  organizing  our  medical  establishment, 
the  overseers  had  prepared  for  the  board,  as  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  a  complete  list  of  the  poor,  and  the  necessary  details 
with  respect  to  each  of  them. 

We  knew  now  all  the  poor,  and  having  provided  means  for 
their  relief,  we  announced  to  the  public,  in  October,  1788,  that 
from  that  moment  no  deserving  poor  person  could,  nor  would 
remain  unnoticed.  We  had  lists  printed,  distributed,  and  an- 
nexed to  our  almanacks,  where  the  names  of  the  streets  which 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  overseer,  were  enumerated,  so  that 
no  pauper  could  plead  ignorance  of  the  place  where  to  apply,  nor 
any  man  in  Hamburgh  give  more  effectual  assistance  to  the  poor, 
than  in  directing  them  to  the  proper  places. 

We  distributed  instructions  by  thousands  among  the  poor,  how 
to  procure  and  to  employ  the  offered  relief. 

We  entreated  the  public  to  inform  the  directors,  if.  any  pauper 
had  not  been  duly  attended  to ;  and  I  must  add,  to  my  infinite 
satisfaction,  that  I  know  of  no  fact,  during  six  years,  where  this 
neglect  has  been  proved. 

Of  course,  all  giving  of  alms  ceased,  the  only  effectual  xoay  to 
extirpate  beggary.  The  very  wise  law,  which  fined  2L  eVery  man 
who  gave  charity  in  the  streets,  or  at  the  doors,  was  scarcely 
found  to  be  necessary. 

To  secure  the  execution  of  so  complicated  a  plan  was  rather 
difficult;  but  we  have  been  so  fortunate,  that,  small  variations 
excepted,  the  machine  has  gone  on  these  seven  years  with  ipuch 
less  friction  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
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This  makes  k  worth  while  to  enter  here  into  some  further 
details. 

The  three  overseers  appropriated  to  each  district,  after  visiting 
and  examining  the  poor,  ascertaining  the  number  of  their  children, 
and  informing  themselves  by  the  report  of  the  physicians,  of  their 
ability  to  work,  determined,  agreeable  to  the  rules  above  meiW 
tioned, 

1st*  Whether  any  weekly  relief  was  to  be  allowed,  or  if  only 
work  was  to  be  given. 

2.  Whether  bedding  or  clothing  was  to  be  bought)  good* 
pawned  to  be  released,  or  old  debts  to  be  extinguished. 

3.  Whether  sick  or  school  tickets  were  wanted. 

At  the  same  time  they  communicated  to  the  Board  what  they 
could  collect  about  the  morals  of  the  pauper,  and  their  opinions 
concerning  his  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  must  beg  leate  to  make  the 
following  observations : 

The  situation  of  our  poor  in  summer  and  frmter  is  totally 
different.  Every  kind  of  manufacture  and  garden  work  goes  ott 
during  the  former  season,  at  the  same  time  that  provisions  are 
plentiful  and  extremely  cheap.  During  the  winter  most  kinds  of 
labour  cease,  provisions  get  dearer  and  scarcer,  and  fuel  and 
warm  clothing  are  new  wants. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  different  allowances,  and 
accordingly  we  adapted  our  interrogatories  to  the  period,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  ascertain  every  change  of  circumstance  materially 
influencing  the  relation  of  the  poor  to  the  institution.  The  new 
support  was  regulated  agreeably  to  the  information  we  received, 
and  amounted  generally  from  four  to  eight  pence  more  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  During  the  most  severe  winter  week*, 
four-pence  was  still  added  if  extraordinary  cold  happened*  but 
the  weekly  relief  was  fixed  never  to  be  above  twenty-four  pence, 
in  whatever  manner  it  was  paid.  We  did  not  allow  a  larget  stun* 
whatever  might  have  been  the  former  situation  ef  die  poor.  This 
may  seem  hard  in  some  instances  \  but  we  Were  convinced,  that  i£ 
the  least  door  was  opened  to  the  inequality  of  distribution*  the 
bad  consequences  would  have  been  incalculable  in  an  institution 
of  this  magnitude;  as  all  we  could  do  by  the  strictest  rules,  Was 
to  make  180  gentlemen  act  in  every  qutettor  ef  the  town  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles.  We  thought  farther,  that  if  those 
poor  had  formerly  hem  in  a  mtte  respectable  situation,  they 
would  be  worthy  objects  of  private  benevolence*  of  which  ne 
public  institution  ought  to  supersede  the  exertions. 

2.  We  found  the  poor  destitute  of  eterv  thing  \  therefore  aft 
only  clothing  and  bedding  were  required,  but  their  thing*  being 
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pawned,  it  became  necessary  to  redeem  them.  The  only  effectual 
way  to  prevent  their  pawning  them  again,  was  to  mark  them 
indelibly  as  the  property  of  the  institution,  which  the  pauper  was 
to  hold  only  as  long  as  he  behaved  well. 

3.  I  have  already  said,  that  a  sick-ticket  excepted  a  pauper  from 
the  common  rules,  as  long  as  it  was  continued,  and  that  a  school- 
ticket  for  a  child  was  considered  as  12d.  given  weekly  to  the 
parent 

The  proposals  of  the  overseers  about  the  weekly  allowance  of 
the  poor,  were  brought'  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
each  of  them  superintending  six  of  those  districts.  He  was  ad- 
vocate for  the  institution,  as  the  overseers  were  for  the  poor,  and 
all  cases  being  much  simplified,  they  easily  agreed. 

The  director  made  his  report  to  the  board,  with  respect  to  each 
district,  separately ;  and  the  resolution  settled  for  the  next  six 
months  was  then  written  down  upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper 
which  contained  ail  the  queries  made  to  the  pauper,  together  with 
his  answers;  which  paper  always  remained  with  the  overseer 
after  its  contents  had  been  brought  into  tables  in  the  director's 
book,'  containing  an  account  of  all  the  poor  of  six  districts,  and 
their  weekly  relief.  He  received  weekly  from  the  overseer  the 
account  of  what  was  wanted  for  his  fixed  support,  for  occasional 
relief  to  the  sick  for  accidents,  and  for  discretionary  assistance  to 
the  poor  whose  cases  could  not  yet  be  investigated. 

Tnis  account  of  the  overseers 'was  certified  by  the  director,  and 
then  sent  to  the  treasurer  for  payment. 

The  treasurer  made  his  balance  every  week,  and  presented  it 
every  month  to  the  committee,  when  the  ten  directors  presented 
theirs,  which  checked  each  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  any  error 
impossible. 

The  books  were  closed  every  Saturday  j  and  out  of  the  very 
numerous  payments  made  by  the  treasurer  in  a  year,  the  smallest 
could  be  found  out  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Very,  soon  we  found  the  number  of  ten  directors  too  small ; 
five  others  were  added;  (they  are  always  taken  out  of  the  number 
of  the  overseers,)  who  constituted  a  committee  : 

For  the  manufactures. 

For  the  schools. 

For  the  procuring  of  clothes,  and 

For  the  police  of  the  poor : 

All  of  them  have  several  officers,  keep  their  accounts  separate, 
and  once  a  month  give  them  to  the  treasurer  and  to  the  board. 

The  d  ivision  of  every  kind  of  expense  is  so  scrupulously  kept 
that  no  particular  branch  could  be  mentioned,  of  which  the  ac- 
count in  certain  given  periods  could  not  be  immediately  made  out. 
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After  several  repeated  trials,  we  found  that  there  was  a  great 
waste  in  leaving  the  distribution  of  clothing  to  the  overseers  alone ; 
partly  because  they  paid  too  dear,  by  creating  a  competition  of 
many  buyers,  and  partly  by*  giving  without  control. 

This  committee,  therefore,  bought  the  cloth,  and  had  the  shirts 
and  clothes  made  by  some  of  the  poor,  employing  this  kind  of 
work  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  their  children 
in  the  schools.  The  pauper  who  stood  in  need  of  clothing, 
presented  to  the  committee  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  over- 
seer and  the  director,  and  then  got  the  clothes. 
•  Children  got  shirts  and  clothes  only  through  die  committee 
superintending  the  schools,  according  to  their  behaviour. 

4.  Hamburgh  is  unfortunately  situated  in  this  respect,  that,  from 
all  the  poor  countries  surrounding,  numbers  flock  in,  and  among  them 
many  foreign  poor.  It.  was  established,  that  three  years'  residence 
should  entitle  to  relief ;  allowance  at  the  same  time  being  made 
for  accidents,  illness,  or  child-bed,  which  in  all  cases  were  thought 
proper  objects  of  charity.  A  ho&pitium  open  for  foreign  poor, 
where  they  could  live  three  days,  after  which  they  were  forwarded 
with  a  viaticum.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  prohibited  to  receive  a 
Stranger,  without  acquainting  the  magistrate  or  the  overseer,  under 
the  penalty  to  bear  alone  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  man,  if 
he  should  become  an  object  of  charity  within  three  years. 

Upon  these  principles  we  began  our  institution  in  October,  1788. 
We  had  before-hand  given  to  the  public  the  most  minute  detail  of 
our  views,  and  of  the  obstacles  we  met  with,  requesting  its  advice 
at  the  same  time  that  we  solicited  its  support.  We  continued  to  give 
two  reports  yearly;  one  containing  the  history  of  the  institution 
during  the  preceding  year,  about  the  time  of  the  new  subscription  ; 
the  second  containing  the  yearly  balance  and  an  explanatory  ac- 
count. The  originals  were  left  open  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  at  large. 

A  short  extract  of  these  reports  will  best  shew  the  result  of  our 
endeavours*  I  shall  arrange  them  according  to  the  objects  of  our 
expenses,  adding  necessary  illustrations ;  taking  only  the  first  and 
the  last  year,  unless  some  observations  occur  on  the  expense  of 
some  particular  years.  I  refer,  at  the  same  time,  to  the,  table 
annexed,  for  the  general  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  several 
years. 

1.  We  found  3903  families,  making  7391  individuals,  four 
sevenths  women,  two  sevenths  children,  one  seventh  men,  in  the 
highest, want  of  immediate  relief.  A  great  part  of  them,  had  not 
seen  a  bed  for  many  years  \  and  the  misery  of  those  who  were  not 
yet  turned  beggars,  exceeded  all  description. 
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The  sum  paid  in  weekly  allowance,  during  the  first  eight  months, 

on  an  average  of  twelve  pence  a-week  for  each  family,  was  j£67£9 

During  the  second  year            -  S297 

Third  year              .......  WIS 

Average  of  the  first  2  j  years  « 

The  house-rent  allowed  to  the  poor  was  • 


£\\229 


'  The  first  clothing  of  this  alarming  number  of  poor  would 
indeed  have  exceeded  even  the  powerful  support  the  institution 
enjoyed,  had  not  our  ladies  largely  contributed  ready-made  shirts 
and  clothing,  as  soon  as  they  knew  how  much  they  were  wanted. 
Still  this  expense  "was,  on  the  average  of  the  first  three  years,  977?. 
It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  add,  that  we  tried  in  the  first  year 
to  buy  potatoes  and  fuel  for  the  poor,  to  distribute  amongst  tnem 
at  the  first  cost.  But  experience  shewed  us,  what  I  have  seen 
confirmed  every  where  under  similar  circumstances. 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  waste,  if  not  robbery. 

2.  That  the  poor  have  a  dislike  to  what  you  oblige  diem  to 
buy. 

S.  That  giting  large  portions,  you  encourage  the  practice  of 
selling  it  out  again. 

4.  That  when  small  portions  are  given,  the  loss  of  time  for 
fetching  them,  which  is  considerable  when  such  a  number  must  be 
provided,  makes  it  expensive  to  every  industrious  pauper,  even  if 
he  was  to  get  them  for  nothing. 

5.  That  the  necessary  housing  and  storing,  together  with  the 
number  of  necessary  officers,  make  it  very  expensive  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

We  found  it  cheaper,  and  the  poor  found  it  more  convenient  to 
receive,  instead  of  the  extraordinary  supply,  four-pence  a-week, 
and  to  buy  for  themselves.  Some  overseers  took  the  trouble  to 
provide  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  families  under  their  care ;  where 
this  was  done,  the  poor  got  it  best  and  cheapest. 

A  different  plan  may  do,  where  the  community  is  very  small, 
or  where  the  poor  are  not  taught  to  know  the  value  of  their  time. 

The  depth  of  misery  in  which  we  found  our  poor  subjected  us 
to  another  unexpected  expense.  The  itch  was  become  so  general, 
and  had  so  perfectly  infected  the  work-house,  to  which  some  poor 
were  always  sent  for  correction,  that  neither  there  nor  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys,  where  the  poor  live  crowded  together,  was  the  cure 
possible.  We  were  obliged  to  establish  a  temporary  lazaretto  out 
of  town,  where  we  sent  the  most  infected ;  and  in  three  years  made 
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it  superfluous.    This  occasioned  an  additional  expense  of  4382.  in 
each  of  the  first  three  years. 

A  very  heavy  expense  was  incurred  by  the  purchasing  of  spin- 
ning wheels  and  other  tools,  and  by  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school  j  where,  for  the  first  years,  five  hundred  poof 
at  a  time  were  taught  to  spin ;  the  indemnification  for  their  loss  of 
time  during  learning,  was  paid  them,  as  well  as  the  loss  upon  their 
work.  The  .sura  of  these  expenses  amounted  to  1175/.  a-yean 
But  after  three  years,  two  thousand  poor,  who  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  school,  could  do  nothing  at  all,  did  earn  from  eighteen- 
pence  to  twenty-pence  a-week,  at  such  time  and  at  such  hours  as 
were  formerly  quite  lost  to  them ;  and  the  din  of  industry  was 
beard  where  sloth  or  riot  had  inhabited  before. 
.  Our  schools,  which  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  were  * 
collection  of  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  children,  most  of 
whom  had  been  used  to  beg,  required  a  great  length  of  tim£ 
before  they  could  do  even  as  much  as  to  give  to  these  unhappy 
creatures  the  habit  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  any  work,  not  to 
speak  of  instruction.  Gentle  means  and  perseverance  gat  at  last 
ike  better  of  great  part  of  the  vices  that  gram  in  children  who  are 
trained  up  to  begging. 

Our  medical  institution  got  sooner  to  its  perfection,  and  I  must 
refer  to  an  excellent  report  on  that  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of 
our  yearly  reports. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  in  three  years  the  number  of  sick  had  been 
12969,  whose  cure  had,  including  broth,  &c.  not  cost  3s.  6d. 
each. 

It  is  evident  how  much  we  saved  by  not  having  a  salaried  apt>» 
thecary,  nor  a  particular  appropriated  house. 

We  employed  always  some  poor  women  as  nurses,  when  the 
family  could  not  attend  the  patient,  and  found  them  of  very  great 
use  in  fetching  the  medicines,  and  reporting  to  the  physician  the 
health  of  the  patient  j  and  with  this  slight  addition,  we  thought 
that  (a  very  few  cases  excepted,)  the  result  of  our  experience  was 
unfavourable  to  hospitals. 

The  patient  is  more  comfortable  in  his  own  bed  amongst  his 
family  and  his  neighbours,  gets  into  no  habits  of  idleness,  and 
employs  usefully  the  moments  of  his  convalescence.  The  fact 
proves,  that  it  is  also  the  cheapest  method. 

Our  expense  at  the  end  of  three  years,  amounted  to      «£44085 

It  had  been  annually  increasing  j  private  charity  ceas- 
ing, all  poor  at  last  had  recourse  to  die  means  offered 
them :  from  a  corrupted  race,  however,  little  good  could 
be  expected  \  and  what  education  we  had  been  able  to 
give,  could  not  yet  hate  any  sensible  effect.    It  was 
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still  the  time  of  struggle  \  but  the  public,  who  always 
knew  perfectly  all  circumstances,  support  us  cheerfully, 
notwithstanding  the  receipt  of    -  jfi41596 

Which  in  three  years  (vid.  Tab.)  fell  short  of  the  ex* 
penditure  by  the  sum  of    -        -        -        -         -        -         2489 

Desirous,  on  our  side,  to  save  for  the  public  what  we  possibly 
could,  we  subjected  again  all  our  expenses  to  a  new  scrutiny,  of 
which  die  result  is  contained  in  the  fourteenth  report.  It  seemed 
that  the  overseers  had  slackened  a  little  in  attending  to  the  work  of 
the  poor.  The  committee  for  the  manufactures  had  found,  that 
..in  1701,  but  half  the  usual  quantity  of  yarn  had  been  spun ;  yet 
the  allowance  had  rather  been  increased)  without  an  augmentation 
of  the  poor.  The  rul^s  were  anew  enforced  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  as  the  most  proper  season  j  and  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
all  those  who  needed  assistance  from  want  of  work,  instead  of 
getting  the  usual  augmentation  from  the  overseer,  were  sent  to 
the  committee,  who  either  gave  them  work,  or  procured  them  em- 
ployment from  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  with  whom  they  bad 
connected  themselves  for  that  purpose.  This  was  in  some  respects 
expensive,  but  became  a  very  great  saving,  as  it  had  this  effect, 
that  out  of  276  poor  who  applied  for  an  augmentation  of  allowance 
from  want  of  work,  only  forty  accepted  of  the  work  offered  them* 
During  that  year  3000  bundles  of  yarn  more  were  spun,  300 
children  more  went  to  school,  and  the  institution  saved  12502. 
which  would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  idleness,  and  which  is 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  greater  earnings  of  the  poor  in  that  year. 

I  insist  upon  these  facts,  because  they  prove,  not  only  the  wis- 
dom of  a  measure  which  makes  the  relief  of  the  poor  dependent  on 
their  industry,  and  obliges  them  to  a  kind  of  work,  the  produce  of 
which  is  the  undoubted  measure  of  the  exertions  they  employed  ; 
but  because  they  prove  also  the  necessity  of  enforcing  this  measure, 
daily  enfeebled  by  the  cunning,  and  the  obvious  misery  of  the  lazy 
poor,  operating  on  the  sensibility  of  the  overseers.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  difficult  part  of  their  duty  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  cries 
of  misery,  and  leave  those  to  their  fate  who  will  not  comply  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  relieved.  We  have  seen 
incredible  instances  of  hardship  suffered,  rather  than  go  to  work, 
or  send  their  children  to  school.  If,  in  single  instances,  indul- 
gence is  shewn,  where,  .according  to  law,  it  ought  not,  then  all  is 
lasts  abuse  creeps  in,  and  in  a  short  time  this  weekly  allowance 
becomes  a  pension,  that  supersedes  the  necessity  of  working :  then 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  protection,  and  the  whole  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption ;  worse  a  thousand  times  by  being  systemized,  than  if  no 
provision  had  been  made,  and  if  every  thing  had  been  trusted  to 
chance,  and  to  the  exertions  of  private  benevolence.    These  pie- 
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miums  held  out  to  vice,  must  of  course  increase  the  number  of  the 
idle  and  the  profligate ;  and  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the 
honest  industrious  workman,  who,  with  the  honest  exertions  of  his 
strength,  hardly  earns  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  when  next  to 
his  door  Sloth  sits  in  undeserved  ease,  and  reaps  where  it  has  not 
sown* 

It  is  literally  true,  that  where  no  man  can  want,  many  will  be 
idle  ;  and  that  the  natural  course  of  things  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  would  have  forced  the  wretch  to  labour,  and  perhaps 
secured  him  comfort ;  if  pity,  like  an  unskilful  physician,  had  not 
stept  in,  and  by  a  palliative  remedy  prevented  the  cure.  I  think 
then,  that  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  success  I  am  going  to  shew  you 
in  the  account  of  the  last  year,  to  our  steadiness  in  adhering  to  this 
fundamental  principle.  It  was  from  the  beginning  of  1792  we 
began  to  feel  its  good  effect. 

In  1 793  the  number  of  poor  families  was  reduced  to  3234,  to 
more  than  l-6th  less  than  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Es- 
tablishment ;  the  sum  of  their  allowance  in  money  and  house-rent 
to  9678/.,  which  is  1482/.  less  than  the  average  of  the  first  years. 

Yet  this  difference  is  so  little  owing  to  an  increase  of  mortality 
among  the  poor,  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  witnessed  the  most 
satisfactory  effects,  not  only  of  our  early  assistance  in  sickness,  by 
attention,  medicines,  and  oetter  diet ;  but  I  think  still  more,  by 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  dress,  warmer  lodgings,  and  the  prodi- 

S'ous  influence  industrious  activity  has  upon  the  constitution.     In 
ie  year  1790-91,  the  number  of  new  claimants  was  431.     In 
1792-93,  119. 

The  reduction  of  this  traffic  of  beggary,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known,  was  so  profitable  to  our  city,  that  in  the  year  1792,  only 
126  vagrants  were  sent  out  with  a  viaticum,  when  the  number  in 
1791  had  been  272. 

.   Not  only  the  number  of  sick  among  our  poor  had  decreased 
from  3710  successively  to  2672  in  1793,  but  the  mortality  among 
the  sick  had  diminished  in  a  surprising  proportion  : 
In  1788-89     .     7  per  cent. 
1789-90     .     6 
1790-91     .     5 
1791-92     .     4  \ 
The  private  medical  institution  that  preceded  ours  had  an  ave- 
rage mortality  of  1 1  per  cent.     May  all  good  and  humane  men 
share  the  heartfelt  pleasure  with  which  I*  relate  these  facts  ! 

The  better  clothing  of  the  poor  was  now  mostly  confined  to 
the  children,  whose  rags  were  now  alt^changed  to  decent  dress ; 
yet  the  average  expense  of  the  last  three  years  was  not  above  6891, 
per  annum. 
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The  schools  for  teaching  spinning  to  the  grown  people  were  no 
longer  necessary.  S3 54  spinning-wheels  had  been  distributed  to 
such  as  had  proved  themselves  able  to  spin.  Several  hundreds  of 
these  were  constantly,  and  all  of  them  occasionally,  employed  in 
spinning,  when  a  more  lucrative  employment  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  average  of  all  expenses  attending  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
during  the  last  three  years,  including  the  loss  at  the  sale  of  the 
manufactured  goods,  was  611/.  per  annum.  We  calculated  that, 
to  procure  to  a  pauper  the  means  of  earning,  in  the  worst  case, 
five  guineas  a  year,  had  cost  us  half  a  guinea. 

I  trace  with  pleasure  these  progressive  steps,  by  which  our  in- 
stitution, after  having  relieved  the  first  wants  of  the  poor,  enabled 
us  to  apply  a  greater  share  of  our  funds  and  of  our  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  misery  the  better 
education  of  children. 

.  A  plan  had  been  laid  down  and  agreed  upon,  in  1788,  which 
we  now  began  to  execute,  but  on  which  many  improvements 
remain  to  be  made.     It  is  contained  in  page  144  of  the  reports. 

Thus  far  we  had,  in  1794,  been  able  to  proceed. 

We  had  established  three  kinds  of  schools,  one  for  such  children 
as  had  no  other  employment.  After  the  proper  divisions  of  sexes 
and  ages,  they  were  again  divided  into  classess,  where  their  em* 
ployment  changed  with  their  age;  spinning,  knitting,  weaving, 
and  plain  work,  were  taught  in  die  different  classes  of  the  school 
of  industry :  but  we  took  care  to  make  the  instruction  in  the 
schools,  or  morality  and  religion,  reading  and  writing,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  increase  of  their  capacity  for  work ;  so  that,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  we  might  withtafety  recommend  diem  to  places  in 
decent  families.  We  were  so  lucky  in  1792  and  1793,  as  to  put 
about  260  girls  and  boys  into  service,  who  a  few  years  before  were 
covered  with  rags  and  vermin,  weakened  in  their  constitution,  and 
immersed  in  vice.  The  boys  went  to  sea,  or  to  different  trades. 
Most  of  diem  have  turned  out  well.  The  number  of  children  that 
in  1793  had  been  in  the  schools  was  2046. 

We  not  only  made  a  point  to  finish  entirely  the  education  of 
these  children,  but  whenever  they  left  service  again,  we  continued 
to  offer  them  such  a  temporary  support,  as  might  diminish  the 
danger  of  their  relapsing  from  actual  want,  into  vice  and  profli- 

2.. For  other  classes  of  instruction,  schools  were  opened  in  die 
evening  hours,  for  such  children  as  work  in  the  day  dme  far  ma- 
nufacturers, or  for  their  parents,  and  who  gain  in  that  manner 
more  than  they  can  or  ought  to  gain  in  our  establishment- 
It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  observe  here,  that  we  were  very 
,  anxious  to  know,  what  could  be  gained  by  the  poor  children,  at  -a 
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very  moderate  rate  of  wages*  when  employed  in  constant  work  that 
required  no  particular  skill;  as  we  were  determined  to  pay  tbgur 
labour  something  lower  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  manufacturers  ; 
as  the  prejudice  to  the  individuals,  and  the  detriment  to  industry 
that  must  necessary  resujt  from  the  smallest  inattention  to  this 
point,  is  obvious* 

8.  "We  established  Sunday  schools  for  such  children  as  west 
employed  through  the  whole  week,  and  which  many  of  those  girls 
continued  to  attend,  that  had  been  brought  into  service. 

In  these  schools  there  were  now  upwards  of  600  children,  all 
of  such  parents  a*  received  support  from  the  institution,  and  whose 
decent  appearance  in  the  Sunday  schools  was  remarkably  pleasing. 

The  average  amount  of  the  expenee  for  the  last  three  years,  was 

01.  per  annuity. 

The  whole  amount  of  our  expense  for  the  year 
1793-94,  amounted  to  *  *  £  14,773 

Our  revenues  were  r  -        -        -        -16,917 

Hence  an  exceeding  revenue  ■*  -        ~        *  £  2,J144 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  beneficence  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh 
to  mention,  that  this  increase  is  greatly  owing  to  their  contributing 
largely  to  put  the  revenue  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

Our  institution  has  only  two  sources  of  revenue,  independent  of 
public  benevolence,  and  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  with  the 
*  measures  of  its  administration. 

They  are,  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  apparent  for- 
tunes amounting  to  -         -         -.-         -         -    £  2,000 

And  half  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  goods  sold  by 
public  sale,  with  one  quarter  of  the  brokerage  of  them. 
This  upon  an  average  is  about  -  2,300 

£  4,300 

Thus  the  institution  is  dependent  for  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  on  the  annual  charity  of  the  public. 

This  joined  to  the  publicity  of  the  accounts,  is,  I  believe,  the 
third  cause  of  success. 

It  is  this  only  that  prevents  all  institutions  of  this  kind  from 
becoming  a  job,  the  directors  from  being  careless  of  the  public 
approbation  or  censure,  and  the  whole  administration  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  undejr-officers,  who  afterwards  know  so  well  how 
to  embroil  the  business,  that  no  subsequent  one  ever  is  able  to 
unravel  the.  clue. 
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This  at  least  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  workhouses  and 
many  hospitals  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  in  an  institution,  where 
14,600/.  are  yearly  received  and  paid  in  small  sums,  and  where 
books  of  every  description  are  regularly  kept  j  where  the  subscrip- 
tions must  be  collected  ;  and  where,  beside  personal  attendance, 
numberless  messages  are  necessary  between  the  directors  and  the 
overseers,  the  overseer  and  the  treasurer,  and  the  overseer  and  the 
poor ;  th.it  all  these  details  are  managed  and  executed  by  eleven 
officers,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  together  400/.,  and  fifty 
poor,  who  get  Is.  per  week,  perhaps,  more  than  what  the  institu- 
tion would  be  obliged  to  allow  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  sum  wanted  was  raised  by  the  following 
means : 

1.  A  subscription,  which,  at  an  average,  brought  yearly  £5fi50 
and  since  the  second  year  never  varied  200/. 

2.  A  weekly  collection  through  all  the  houses  of  the 

town  who  had  not  subscribed,  -       .  -        -       .  -        1,340 

3.  Unsubscribed  donations.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sources  of  our  income,  in  respect  to  the 
feelings  that  occasion  them.  Some  of  them  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  of  a  merchant  who  has  either  escaped 
some  loss,  or  gained  some  unexpected  profit.  Others  a 
joint  donation  made  by  two  disputing  parties,  of  the  sum 
about  which  they  did  not  agree.  A  considerable  part,  the 
produce  of  near  3000  poor-boxes,  kept  in  different  fami- 
lies, in  order  that  their  children  or  their  servants  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  mdulging  their  pity  5  and  where, 
in  the  midst  of  conviviality,  many  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  poor.  They  serve  too  in  the  counting-houses  of 
the  merchants  for  collecting  a  trifle,  when  a  bargain  is 
concluded,  or  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  large  sums  are 
paid.  And  they  are  presented  to  strangers  in  the  hotels, 
who  thus  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  without  being 
tormented  by  the  aspect  of  disgusting  misery.  This  sum 
amounts  to  an  average  of  -----        1,375 

Legacies,  which  have  yet  only  amounted  to  a  yearly 
average  of-  -------  200 

Half  of  the  money  collected  in  the  churches  on  Sundays      1,050 
Two  extraordinary  collections  in  the  churches,  the  one 
intended  to  supply  the  clothing,  the  other  the  extraor- 
dinary fuel  for  the  poor      -        -  .      -         -        *        -        1,430 

Annually  contributed  by  public  benevolence,  -  £  1 1,245 
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I  would  stop  here,  if  I  did .  not  recollect  many  a  conversation 
with  several  of  the  respectable  men  to  whom  this  letter  is  address- 
ed, the  result  of  which  was,  that  relieving  the  present  distress, 
though  the  first  essential  thing  in  providing  for  the  poor,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  difficult.  That  the  less  easy  task  is,  to  distribute 
supplies  in  such  a  manner  as  may  not,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  poor,  leave  real  want  unrelieved,  and  give  encouragement  to 
vice  and  idleness ;  and  that,  even  after  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject, much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  friends  of  humanity.  An 
investigation  of  the  sources  of  poverty,  we  often  thought,  might 
indicate  the  means  of  preventing  the  evil ;  and  might  suggest 
such  measures  for  supporting  the  falling,  as  would,  in  many  cases, 
counteract  that  combination  of  circumstances,  which  impose  on  a 
man  the  dishonourable  necessity  of  throwing  himself  on  the  charity 
of  the  public. 

But  I  do  not  presume  to  give  my  ideas,  I  only  wish  to  state  facts. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  medical  institution,  to  those  not  yet  entitled  to  receive 
support,  may  prevent  many  a  family  from  ever  being  in  want  of  it. 
We  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  annual  increase  of  poor,  partly 
to  our  having  given  medical  assistance  to  11S5  persons  of  that 
description. 

The  establishment  of  beneficent  societies,  founded  upon  solid 
calculations,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  institution,  might  be  a 
good  substitute  for  that  private  economy,  so  seldom  to  be  met  with 
among  the  poor  j  it  might  even  be  a  very  good  policy,  to  receive 
the  sums  thus  collected,  and  to  allow  the  beneficent  societies,  not 
only  more  than  the  legal,  but  even  compound  interest.  The  in- 
stitution, by  sacrificing  a  few  hundred  pounds  yearly,  certainly 
would  encourage  establishments  that  might  in  time  save  as  many 
hundred  families  from  the  necessity  of  being  a  burden  to  the  public 
charity. 

A  timely  payment  of  house-rent,  or  releasing  of  pawned  goods, 
&c.  might  save  many  a  family.  But  these  charities,  where  much 
must  be  left  to  discretion,  cannot  make  a  part  of  the  general 
system :  it  must  be  referred  to  a  committee,  composed  of  gentle- 
men perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  attending  misapplication  of 
benevolence.  The  multiplication  of  employments  for  the  female 
part  of  the  children,  such  as  hair-dressing,  making  of  clothes, 
shoes,  &c.  and  all  possible  easy  work  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

A  careful  moral  educatiou  of  all  the  children,  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  rising 
generation.  Towards  this  desirable  end,  the  establishment  of  male 
and  female  seminaries  would  be  the  first  step.    I  think  we  are  far 
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back  in  thi6  respect  every  where,  but  sometbimg  less*  in  Germany 
than  in  any  country  I  know  of. 

Nursing-rooms,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,'  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  the  health  of  (he  infants,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  mother  and  the  elder  children. 

Magdalen-houses,  well  conducted,  would  certainly  be  a  pallia* 
tive  of  a  great  moral  disorder,,  whose  sources  are  so  deeply  rooted 
in  our  manners,  that  a  radical  cure  will  only  be  the  work  of  time, 
and  the  triumph  of  a  happier  generation. 

When  once  the  history  of  the  poor  is  well  known,  it  will  be  seen 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  miseries  of  the  lower  orders  arise 
from  local  errors  and  prejudices,  from  ignorance  and  want  of 
advice.  Surely  it  could  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of 
any  true  philosopher,  to  point  out  those  prejudices  and  give  those 
advices,  in  popular  language,  in  the  shape  of  an  almanaek,  either 
gratis,  or  so  cheap  that  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  body  J. 

As  for  our  prisons,  who  knoups  not>  that  the  very  place  isftich 
ought  to  bring  back  the  offender  to  industry  and  to  virtue^  is  the 
school  of  crimes!  Who  feels  not  for  men  whose  only  crinie  is 
poverty,  when  he  sees  them  crowded  into  the  same  work-houses 
with  shameless  profligates  ;  and  into  such  work-houses ! 

The  incalculable  harm  caused  by  these  circumstances,  may  give 
il$  an  idea  of  the  good  that  might  be  produced ;  and  ought  to 
invigorate  our  earnest  resolution  to  do  every  thing  which -our 
situation  will  permit  us  to  do  in  so  great  and  worthy  a  cause. 
Whenever  any  exertion  succeeds,  it  is  a  moral  discovery,  which  it 
is  criminal  to  conceal ;  and  wherever  a  man  meets  another  in  the 
intention  of  doing  good,  there  at  least  he  may  be  sure  to  shake  ft? 
hands  of  a  brother. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  TfaS 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  following  small  work  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Author  to  revise  soqner  what  he  had  written.  It  was 
indeed  originally  composed  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  family  affliction  -y  and  though  he  was 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  judicious 
friends,  yet  he  is  well  aware  that  many  things  were  omitted  which 
would  have  found  a  place  an  a  more  deliberate  composition.  His 
absence  from  London  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  appearanoe  of  the  work,  his  prevented  an 
earlier  attempt  to  supply  in  some  small  measure  its  defects.  He  is 
still  sensible  how  entirely  it  fails  of  doing  justice  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  ^general  cause  of  Missions,  the  interest  of  which 
he  deems  to  be  intimately  involved  in  the  local  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  the  publication. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  whole  argument,  with  all  that  it 
material  in  the  detail,  remains  unchanged  in  the  present  edition. 

Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
Monday,  Jan.  12, 1818. 
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The  Reverend  the*  Archdeacon  of  Ba&  having  published  an 
Address,  which  he  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  on 
Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  1817,  it  may  seem  requisite,  in 
order  that  the  statements  of  that  publication  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered, to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  general  cause  of  Missions,  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  various 
Associations  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

It  had  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  christian  church,  that  so 
little  had  been  done  for  propagating  the  faith  among  heathen 
nations.  The  zeal  which  animated  her  members  in  her  earlier 
days,  seemed  almost  extinguished ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  the  last  command  of  her  Redeemer,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  was  yet  unaccomplished. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  indeed,  that,  with  the  progress  of 
superstition  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pure  flame  of  christian  charity 
should  decline ;  and  that  the  church,  either  inculcating  a  cor* 
rupted  doctrine,  or  employing  unhallowed  means,  should  fail  more 
and  more  in  her  efforts  to  disseminate  the  christian  faith. 

But  why  have  not  the  reformed  churches  rekindled  the  sacfed 
fire  ?  Why  have  they  allowed  three  centuries  to  pass  away,  before 
they  have  attempted  any  thing  considerable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  ?  Why  has  not  the  holy  zeal  of  their  Missionaries  marked 
the  revival  of  that  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  received  in 
order  that  they  might  disseminate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
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The  painful  truth  is,  that  the  Reformation  has  never  transfused 
into  its  communities  the  spirit  of  Missions.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
with  all  die  defects  which  we  charge  upon  them,  have  outstripped 
us  in  this  race.  At  the  very  time  when  Protestant  Germany  and 
England  were  utterly  indolent,  Rome  was  pushing  her  Missionaries 
into  the  most  remote  and  apparently  impenetrable  regions  of  the 
earth.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  triumph  that  Muratori  observes, "  That, 
amongst  all  the  marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  Catholic  Church 
from  sects  delivered  over  to  error,  the  ardent  zeal  she  has  ever 
shewn  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  is  one  that  strikes  us 
most/'1  Undoubtedly  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  church, 
together  with  its  absolute  dominion  over  its  priesthood,  facilitated 
its  missionary  designs;  whilst  the  uncertain  condition  *  of  the 
early  protestant  communities,  and  the  domestic  habits*  of  their 
clergy,  proportionably  impeded  them  in  such  exertions.  It  is  to 
be  considered  also  that  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  die  apparent 
effects  of  the  Romish  Missions,  on  the  score  of  the  superstition, 
duplicity,  and  force,  which  too  much  disgraced  their  later  mea- 
sures :  out  still  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  must  be  made, 
the  reformed  churches  have  been  lamentably  defective  in  these 
high  and  ennobling  duties.  Surely,  as  they  acquired  stability  and 
influence,  they  should  have  laboured  to  equal  the  efforts  of  the 
catholic  missionaries  in  extent  of  labour,  whilst  they  surpassed 
them  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of  proceeding. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  undervalue  the  actual  attempts  of  the 
different  protestant  communities  in  their  various  missions.  The 
patience  ?nd  faith  of  Ziegenbalg,  Grundler,  Swartz,  and  Gerick£, 
of  Eliot,  Brainerd,  and  others,  will  never  he  forgotten.  But  what 
proportion  do  the  labours  of  these,  and  a  few  other  holy  men,  bear 
to  die  immense  extent  of  the  heathen  world  ?  The  population 
of  the  globe  is  estimated,  at  the  lowest,  at  800  millions,  of  whom 
not  more  than  175  millions  are  professedly  christian— that  is,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  from  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
three-fourths  of  that  world  never  heard,  to  any  effect,  of  his.  name  $ 
-never  heard  of  the  God  who  made  nor  of  the  Saviour  who  redeemed 
them ;  were  never  told  of  their  immortal  destiny,  of  their  duty 
and  their  danger,  of  the  way  of  repentance,  or  the  foundation  of 
hope.  Surely  this  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  afflict  every  conside- 
rate, every  humane  mind.  And  yet,  Time  stops  not  in  its  course 
-^thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  hastening  into  eternity 
every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  who  might  have  been  en* 
lightened  and  blessed  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed more  zeal  and  charity  in  consulting  their  everlastkig  welfare. 

*  Muratori^  Relation  of  Missions  to  Paraguay.  Lond.  1739. 
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Indeed,  were  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind  alone  In  question) 
they  who  rightly  estimate  the  astonishing  effects  of  Christianity, 
in  mitigating  the  evils  of  war  and  abolishing  the  cruelties  of 
heathen  superstition,  as  well  as  in  communicating  innumerable 
other  benefits,  would  ardently  wish- to  diffuse  it  with  a  view  to  the 
present  happiness  of  their  fellow-men,  as  well  as  to  their  eternal 
felicity. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that,  amongst  all  the  nations  professing 
the  protestant  faith,  our  own  country  has  had,  till  within  these 
very  few  years,  the  largest  share  in  the  guilt  of  this  inactivity. 
tt  is  truly  alarming  to  consider  the  rank  and  commerce  and  glory  of 
this  great  empire,  and  yet  the  little  that  she  has  done  in  the  noblest 
cause  which  can  animate  man.  She  stretches  her  dominion  over 
an  immense  portion  of  the  world :  her  ships  cover  every  ocean  : 
her  territories  border  on  most  of  the  considerable  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  states  :  her  fame  for  wealth,  and  liberty,  and  valour, 
and  good  faith,  has  filled  the  earth :  and  yet  what  has  she  effected 
for  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  ?  what,  worthy  of  the  bles- 
sings bestowed  on  her  ?  what  at  all  answerable  to  the  facilities 
which  she  possesses,  and  the  correspondent  obligations  under 
which  she  lies  i  Especially,  since  the  vast  extent  of  her  possessions 
in  India  has  added  rixty  or  seventy  millions  to  her  population — 
an  event  of  incalculable  moment,  and  bringing  with  it  a  deep 
responsibility— what  has  she  attempted  to  meet  the  great  occasion 
winch  is  presented  to  her,  of  extending  the  christian  faith  ? 

If  we  except  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  the  South  of  India,  where  a  few  clergy- 
men, and  those  of  the  Lutheran  church,  have  long  been  supported, 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  been  done,  till  these  late  years,  by 
our  church,  for  the  instruction  of  the  heathen. 

And  yet  what  is  there  so  holy,  what  so  elevated,  what  so 
arduous,  as  the  work  of  disseminating  the  most  stupendous  bles- 
sings among  nations  debased  by  vice  and  superstition,  nations  lost 
to  Heaven  and  to  themselves,  «  without  hope  and  without  God  in 
the  world  i"  We  boast  of  our  benevolence  and  humanity  \  but 
what  exercise  of  benevolence  or  humanity  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  rescuing  our  fellow-men  from  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  and  lust, 
and*  Misery ;  of  conveying  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  Crucified 
Redeemer,  and  tettrng,  them  that  God  is  love  ?  We  talk  of 
heroism)  bat  what  is  so  heroic  as  to  quit  the  comforts  of  our 
native  land,  and  cheerfully  to  encounter  the  dangers'  of  a  foreign 
clime,  (and  all  the  labors  and  sufferings  incidental  to  missionary 
undertakings?  Surely  there  treads  not  on  this1  etuth  a  man  so 
truly  magnanimous  as  the  faithful  Missionary  !  To  be  engaged  in 
inviting  such  men  into  the  field  of  exertion,  and  of  aiding  and 
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animating  them  in  their  toils,  can  only  j  therefore;  be  second  i* 
importance  to  the  becoming  Missionaries  ourselves. 

And  yet  England  was  for  n  long  period,  as  a  nation,  utterly 
naqaoved  by  these  considerations-  With  a  cold  selfishness  she 
monopolized  the  gifts  of  Grape,  which  were  confided  to  her  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind*  She  was  contented  with  languid  wishes  for 
the  good  of  others ;  and,  by  her  indifference,  seemed  to  pour  con-* 
tempt  on  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  willing  to  enter  on  the  high 
service  of  enlightening  mankind. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  these  reproaches  on  the  British  name,  aft* 
in  their  full  force,  no  longer  applicable.  Within  these  few  years, 
9  zealous  deeim  to  promote  these  efforts  of  love  has  begun  to 
appear ;  and  it  will  depend  very  much  on  the  British  nation  at 
large,  to  determine  whether  this  spirit  shall  or  shaU  not  be  nourished 
and  .augmented.  Benevolent  individual**  of  various  religion* 
confessions  in  this  country,  began  about  twenty  years  back  to  form 
several  Missionary  Societies  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  different 
parts  of  the  world*  The  proposals  were  feccived  with  attention. 
The  blessing  of  Almighty  God  appeared  tp  rest  upon  these  under** 
takings.  It  then  occurred  to  a  few  pious  and  conscientious  mem* 
bers  of  our  church,  that  some  auocess  might  attend  a  modest  and 
prudent  attempt  to  form  a  Missionary  Society  in  pur  own  body. 
The  moment  seemed  inviting.  Our  immense  Indian  empire,  our 
efforts  to  open  Africa  to  freedom  and  the  blessings  of  civilization* 
our  increasing  commerce,  the  apparent  revival  of  christian  piety 
in  many  quarters,  the  example  and  success  of  other  religious  com- 
munities, the  warning  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  commo- 
tions of  the  European  states,  the  long  reproach  which  had  reeled 
on  the  church  for  her  remissness  in  this  labour,  the  comparatively 
small  exertions  of  the  only  two  societies  within  her  pale  which  had 
any  concern  with  missions,  the  circumstance  that  not  one  English 
clergyman  was  acting  as  a  missionary  among  heathens,  the  duty 
at  any  rate  of  making  an  attempt  though  it  should  fail,  and  the 
possibility  of  Us  being  crowned  with  success-— these  considerations 
loudly  and  irresistibly  called  on  them  to  propose  a  new  sotiety, 
eiokiiively  devoted  to  the  object  of  missions. 
.  The  Cnurch  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East  w?$ 
accordingly  formed.  Its  measures  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  then  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cantetfcury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  For  the  first  few  years  it  wasohie&y 
engaged  in  making  inquiries*  circulating  information,  collecting 
subscriptions,  and  instituting  preparatory  measures.  It  proceeded 
with  all  due  caution.  It  had  to  contend  with  various  difficulties 
in  its  first  attempts  to  send  out  Missionaries.  Its  chief  impedi- 
ments, however,  arose  at  home,  from  that  want  of  n  lively  interest 
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la  the  -member*  of  our  chnfch  far  the  salvation  <ef  the  Pagan 
nations  which,  we  must  acknowledge  with  concern*  had  too  long 
prevailed  amongst  us.  Still  its  conductors  bore  up,  though  "  in 
weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trembling."  They  fixed  on  Africa, 
injured  Africa,  a*  the  first  scene  of  their  labors*  The  efforts  of; 
the  friends  of  humanity  for  accomplishing  the  Abolition  of  the 
£lave  Trade  encouraged  them  to  this  attempt*  In  a  few  years 
ithey  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  in  various  parts  of  India  $ 
and,  afterward,  as  the  Providence  of  God  opened  their  way,  to  the 
huge  and  populous  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  extensive 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

After  seventeen  years  of  patient  labor,  they  have  been  blessed 
with  a  measure  of  success  which  calls  for  their  unfeigned  gratitude, 
and  animates  them  to  further  exertions*  The  stations  which  the 
society  occupies,  including  the  schools  of  the  Tranquebar  Mission, 
now  amount  to  about  forty-five*  la  these  stations  there  are  upward 
of .  eighty  christian  teachers,  of  the  various  descriptions  of  mission- 
aries, readers  of  the  scriptures,  schoolmasters,  and  settlers,  of  the 
English  and  Lutheran:  churches.  More  than  S000  children  are 
receiving  christian  education,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  \  and,  of  these,  at  least  400  are  wholly  smp* 
ported  at  the  expense  of  the  society.  Besides  these  cWdren,  there 
are  many  adult  scholars*.  The  Gospel  is  constantly  preached  to 
thousands  of  the  heathen,  and  has  been  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  many  who  are  now  living  ;  whilst,  in  all  the  chief  scene*  of  the 
society's  labours,  some  have  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  present  state. of  this  infant  institution— the  only  one 
in  the  church  of  England,  which  has  for  its  exclusive  object  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  world* 

It  is  impossible,  one  would  think,  for  any  christian  to  read  this 
statement,  without  being  filled  .with  gratitude  to  God  for  being 
permitted  to  assist  in  such  a  -holy  and  heavenly  undertaking.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  look  with,  affection,  on  these  extensive  blessings 
diffused  by  members  of  our  church.  Every  considerate,  every 
humane  person,  would  surely  meat  with  forbearance  any  marks  of 
human  infirmity  which  he  might  imagine  that  be  saw;  and  more 
especially  as  to  those  great  efforts  which  must  have  been  required 
to  excite  and  preserve  that  spirit  of  zeal  and  love  in  the  breasts  of 
christians,  from  which  the  whole,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has 
proceeded. 

Among  their  first  and  moetneceasary  measures  would  be  that  of 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  aid  them  with  their  subscrip- 
tions* This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted,  in  proportion  as  the 
sphere  of  the  society's  operations  enlarged*  and  the  demand  for 
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increasing  funds  became  more  importunate.  In  the  course,  there- 
fore, of  the  last  few  years,  upward  of  200  different  associations 
have  been  formed ;  the  simple  design  of  all  which  has  been,  to 
offer  to  such  persons,  in  each  neighbourhood,  as  might  feel 
inclined  to  subscribe,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  the  least 
inconvenience.  The  exciting  also  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  Society,  and  the  stimulating  of  proper  per- 
sons to  offer  themselves  as  Missionaries,  were  among  the  objects  in 
view.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has  been,  that  thirteen  clergy- 
men ordained  in  our  Episcopal  Church,  together  with  eighteen 
Lutheran  clergymen,  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Society  \  and  that* 
last  year,  about  20,000//  was  raised  in  aid  of  its  designs. 

In  forming  these  various  associations,  the  most  simple  and 
inoffensive  method  has  been  adopted*  When  the  friends  of  the 
Society  in  any  considerable  neighbourhood,  and  especially  the 
clergy  and  more  respectable  inhabitants,  have  conceived  that  there 
was  any  fair  opening  for  proposing  the  Society  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  around  them,  application  has  been  respectfully  made  to 
persons  of  weight  and  consideration  residing  in  or  near  the  place; 
and  if  the  measure  has  been  received  with  favor,  a  meeting  has 
been  called,  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  being 
requested  to  act  as  chairman,,  as  is  customary  on  similar  public 
occasions.  The  plan  of  the  Society  has«then  been  explained,  an 
association  formed  in  its  support,  officers  to  conduct  it  chosen,  and 
subscriptions  raised. 

In  this  manner  the  Society  has  been  advancing  with  increasing 
rapidity,  maintaining  always  a  charitable  and  prudent  line  of  con- 
duct, interfering  with  no  other  Societies,  violating  no  usages  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  making  no  reflections  on  those  who  might 
decline  to  support  it,2  but  relying  on  the  purity  of  its  intentions 
and  the  blessing  of  God  for  that  degree  of  patronage  among  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  church  and  state,  which  it  might  please 
Divine  Providence  to  grant.  Already  had  the  Society  obtained 
the  favour  of  two  venerable  prelates  and  other  dignitaries  of  our 
Church,  of  many  eminent  noblemen,  and  of  a  great  body  of  the 
clergy  \  and  the  time  seemed  approaching,  when  the  attention  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  would  be  more  generally  directed  to  our 
great  cause,  when  the  extraordinary  event  occurred  which  has 
made  the  present  defence  of  the  Society  necessary  \  but  which,  we 
cannot  doubt,  will,  in  its  consequences,  serve  only  to  bring  the 
great  question  of  Missions  still  more  fully  before  the  British 
nation. 

1  The  income  of  the  first  year  was  about  0001. 

a  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  official  documents  of  the  Society,  contained 
in  seventeen  reports,  which,  with  the  seventeen  annual  sermons,  now  form 
five  volumes  8vo. 
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At  a  Meeting,  called  by  advertisement,  of  the  friends  to  a  pro- 
posed Bath  Association,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Bath,  appeared ;  and  before  the  secretary  of  the  Society  could 
explain  the  nature  of  the  projected  undertaking,  delivered  an 
Address  and  Protest,  which  he  has  since  published,  and  which  has 
appeared  in  ipost  of  the  London  and  many  of  the  country  news- 
papers. This  proceeding  has,  of  course,  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported,  are,  as  I  trust  will 
appear,  utterly  insufficient  to  justify  so  unprecedented  a  measure. 

The  objections  Urged  by  the  Archdeacon  are  of  two  sorts  :  the 
first  regards  the  authority  by  which  the  proposed  associa- 
tion was  formed;  the  second,  the  nature  and  designs  of 
the  church  missionary  society,  with  which  it  was  to  be 
united. 

-  On  the  subject  of  Authority,  the  reverend  speaker  states,  that  he 
came  to  the  meeting  officially;  that,  in  delivering  the  Address 
which  he  has  now  published,  under  the  name  of  a  Protest,  he  was 
executing  his  office  ;  that  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  in  his  jurisdiction, 
disclaimed  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  institution  was  an  irregular 
association,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He 
charges  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who  took  the  chair  at  the 
Meeting,  with  invading  the  province  of  his  venerable  brother,  and 
thrusting  his  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest.  He  pointedly 
intimates,  that  the  Society  assumed  a  title  to  which  it  had  no 
right.  He  expresses  his  conviction,  that  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed association  at  Bath  would  be  pernicious,  and  would  render 
that  city  a  hot-bed  of  heresy  and  schism.  As  Archdeacon,  there- 
fore, of  Bath,  in  the  name  of  his  Diocesan,  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
name  of  the  rectors  of  Bath,  and  in  the  name  of  nineteen- twentieths 
of  the  clergy  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  Reverend  speaker  protested 
against  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Society. 
•  The  tendency  of  this  language,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Address 
delivered  by  the  Archdeacon,  was  to  represent  the  formation  of 
the  Bath  Missionary  association  as  an  irregular,  unauthorised,  and 
uncanonical  act— as  an  act  so  irregular,  that  it  became  at  once  his 
right  and  duty  to  interpose  ;  and,  by  a  personal  and  solemn  pro- 
test, to  effect  either  the  suppression  of  the  design,  or  at  least  the 
secession  of  all  its  clerical  promoters. 

The  question,  then,  is,  In  what  respect  was  this  Meeting  irre- 
gular or  uncanonical  ?  What  were  the  circumstances,  and  what 
the  laws  applicable  to  those  circumstances,  that  warranted  the 
Archdeacon  in  a  measure  of  interference,  which,  if  not  justified  on 
the  grounds  claimed  for  it,  he  himself  must  allow  to  have  been  an 
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pottage  xm  the  rights  of  pf  irate  judgment,  and  a  flagrant  departure 
from  the  <$ecorum  ordinarily  observed  in  civilized  society. 
.    JL  The  Archdeacon  appears  to  found  his  claim  of  jurisdiction 
over,  the  Mrettng,  on  the  circumstance  of  our  Missionary  Society 
being  a  Ckureh  of  England  Society.    He  will  not,  indeed,  allow, 
what  he  states  to  be  its  pretensions  to  the  title;  but; he  obviously 
assumes'  his  right  of  interference  on  that  ground.    Now  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  Society  never  affected  or  pretended  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England ;  still  less  to  act  by  any  commission  or  delegation 
from  that  venerable  authority.     It  neither  is,  rfor  ever  assumed  to 
be,  any  other  than  a  Voluntary  Institution,  supported  by  the  free 
contributions  of  individuals,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  die  Church.    No  mistake  could  arise,  on  this  head,  to 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  its  design,  principles  or  proceedings. 
Ail  misapprehension  was  effectually  precluded,  by  the  publicity 
with  which  the  Society  has   uniformly  acted.    The  title    The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  never  meant— it  was  never  intended  to 
mean— a  Society  supported  by  the  collective  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England  j  but  simply,  a  Society  conducted  by  members 
of  that  Church,  and  by  members  of  that  Church  only.     It  merely 
imports  that  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Society  are  attached, 
not  Co  the  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  baptist,  or 
Moravian,  or  Methodist  religious  communities,  but  to  the  English 
establishment ;  and  that  it  is  the  christian  religion,  as  taught  by 
that  establishment,  which  they  wish  to  diffuse  among  mankind. 
For  many  years,  the  title  was  "  The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East,  conducted  by  members  of  the  established  Church.*' 
When  .die  rise  and  progress  of  other  Missionary  institutions,  and 
the  extending  labors  of  its  own,  made  a  shorter  and  more  definite 
name  desirable,  The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and 
the  East  was  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  substituted. 
Thus  the  familiar  title,   The  Bartletfs  Buildings  Society  is  some* 
times  used  for  the  longer  and  less  convenient  appellation,  The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  meeting  in  Bartletfs  Buildings. 
In  short  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  a  voluntary  association, 
formed  for  a  lawful  object,  but  not  pretending  to  be  established  by 
law— conducted  with  a  due  respect  to  constituted  authorities,  but 
preferring  no  claims,  as  of  right,  to  their  countenance  or  patronage. 
In  all  points  which  fall  within  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  enact* 
tfient,  its  members  conscientiously  submit  to  the  canons  and  usages 
of  the  Church  :  in  matters,  like  tnose  of  voluntary  charity,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  left,  with  a  thousand  others,  to  the 
decision  of  private  conscience  and  feeling,  they  claim,  as  Britons 
and  as  Protestants,  the  right  of  being  guided  by  their  own*    In 
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effect,  every  voluntary  Society  conducted  by  members  of  our 
Church,  rests,  tp  these  respects,  precisely  •  till  the  same  grounds* 
No  institution  of  this  nature  possesses,  or  can  chum,  any  ecclesias-r 
tical  jurisdiction.  Such  a  jurisdiction  could  be  conferred  on  it  only 
by  a  direct  grant  from  the  legislature,  which  no  existing  Society  in 
our  Church,  however  highly  respectable,  and  whether  incorporated 
by  charter  or  not,  has  received* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
such  the  object  of  the  meeting,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  in 
what  manner  the  Archdeacon  had  acquired  the  jurisdiction  which 
he  claimed  over  it,  or  what  was  that  official  title  by  which  he  felt 
himself  warranted  to  reprove  and  inveigh  against  its  proceedings. 
The  lawful  jurisdiction  of  an  Archdeacon  of  the  Chureh;  the 
visitatorial  authority  by  which  he  is  empowered  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  churcnes,  and  "  the  sufficiency  and  ability**  of  the 
parochial  clergy  j  the  judicial  functions  by  which  he  take*  cogni- 
zance of  scandalous  or  notorious  immorality— in  which  respects 
he  is  figuratively  called  The  Bishop'*  Eye  :  all  these  rights  and 
powers  he  possesses  without  dispute.     But  it  is  not  apparent  how 
any  of  these,  or  all  of  them  together,  should  entitle  him- "  qffieHihf9 
to  force  his  denunciations  on  such  an  assembly  as  has  been  described 
— an  assembly  pretending  to  no  ecclesiastical  commission  or  charac- 
ter j  not  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  in  visitation,  nor  a  chapter  of  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  religious  meeting 
of  any  kind;  but  simply  a  voluntary  association  pf  benevolent 
persons  met  to  form  a  charitable  institution,  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.     If  this  meeting  acted  irregularly,  it  was 
amenable,  not  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  but  to  the  civil  power. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  ease,  however,  is,  that  the  meeting  was 
held  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power;  the  Guildhatt having 
been  expressly  granted  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  * 
and  yet  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Aiphdeaton  of 
Bath  entered,. with  the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  the  assembly 
to  hear  his  vehement  censures ;  thus  claiming,  without  even  a 
plausible  argument,  and  exercising  in  a  manner  which  in  fact  bor- 
dered on  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  right  which,  had  it  been  peremp- 
torily resisted,  he  would  certainly  have  had-  no  legal  means  of 
enforcing. 

2.  If  the  Reverend  speaker  thus  mistakes  the  nature  of  his 
authority  as  Archdeacon,  it  is  natural  that  his  other  assumptions 
should  be  equally  erroneous* 

The  opinion  which  he  seems  to  entertain,  that  the  proposal  o£ 
a  Missionary  Association  at  Bath  weut  to  impose  the  measure  on 
the  clergy,  is  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  No  such  intention 
was  ever  entertained.    The  design  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
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such  persons  to  attend,  as  might  be  disposed  to  aid  the  Society 
with  their  subscriptions.  The'  idea  of  there  being  any  thing  irre- 
gular in  the  establishment  of  such. an  association,  because  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not  happen  to  he 
present,  is  wholly  untenable.  The  Society  appeared  as  a  suppli- 
cant :  not  to  claim  or  impose,  but  to.  explain,  .petition,  and  entreat. 
No  voluntary  Society  ever  received  universal  support.  The  friends 
of  the  proposed  measure  never  expected  to  unite  every  suffrage  in 
its  favour,  until  its  spirit  and  proceedings  had  become  known,  and 
it  had  outgrown  the  uncertainty  and  suspicions  which  naturally 
attach  to  an  infant  undertaking.  All  other  Societies  in  our  Chundi, 
however  ancient  they  may  now  be,  were  formed  at  first  by  a  few 
individuals,  and  had,  like  our  own,  to  pass  through  a  season  of 
doubt,  and  difficulty  and  objection* 

3.  The  Archdeacon  equally  mistakes,  when  he  confounds  the 
circumstance  of  the  clergy  declining,  or  omitting  from  whatever 
cause,  to  join  the  proposed  institution,  and  their  actually  disclaim* 
ing  and  protesting  against  it.  He  ventured,  indeed,  to  issue  his 
Protest,  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his  Diocesan,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  but  by  what  authority  does  not  appear. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  a  letter  to 
which  his  respectable  name  is  affixed  by  his  own  hand,  and  ad* 
dressed  to  the  provisional  secretary  of  the  intended  association, 
though  he  declines  the  particular  office  of  patron,  which  had  been 
offered  to  him,  does  so  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  respect.1  His 
Lordship  fulminates  no  Protest  against  the  Society,  nor  does  he 
even  hint  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  it  5  though  he  would 
naturally  have  done  so,  if  he  had  thought  and  felt  with  the  Arch-, 
deacon  of  Bath.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Reverend  Gentleman 
had  any  better  title  to  include  in  his  protest  the  names  of  the 
clergy  of  his  jurisdiction,  than  that  of  his  Diocesan.  He  expressly 
says,  that  he  had  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  communicated  to 
any  of  them  his  intention  of  appearing  at  the  meeting. .  If  this  dis~  % 
avowal  be  really  what,  in  fairness,  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  imply 
that  he  had  not  communicated  to  the  clergy  even  his  intention  of 
entering  an  official  Protest  against  the  Society.  With  what  pro* 
priety,  then,  could  he  afterward  enter,  as  he  does,  this  very  Protest 
in  their  names  i  Mr.  Archdeacon  Thomas  is  unquestionably  called 
upon,  by  this  apparent  inconsistency,  to  produce  his  authority,  for 
employing  the  names  of  hte  venerable  Diocesan  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy.  If  he  received  such  authority,  he  can,  of 
course,  prove  the  fact ;  and,  till  he  does  so,  the  assumption  which 
he  makes  must  be  considered  as  utterly  unwarrantable. 

'  See  his  Lordship's  letter,  in  an  address  from  the  Bath  committee/prrolcd 
in  Appendix  I. 
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4.  But  the  most  extraordinary,  and  really  indecorous  part  of 
the  Archdeacon^  denunciations,  is  that  which  he  ventures  %o  make 
against  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  -of 
Gloucester,  who  took  die  chair  at  the  Meeting. 
-  What  interference  there  could  be  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
in  simply  being  the  chairman  at  a  voluntary  meeting  of  a  benevo~- 
lent  society,  does  not  immediately  appear,  and  is  unfortunately 
not  explained  by  the  Reverend  Protester.  Surely  it  never  could 
occur,  to  any  unbiassed  mind,  that  the  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the* 
friends  of  the  proposed  association,  to  direct  the  proceedings  of 
their  meeting,  was  any  invasion  of  episcopal  authority.  Any  other 
nobleman  or  gentleman  might  have  been  invited  to  the  same 
brief  and  harmless  duty.  Such  circumstances  take  place  hf  every 
city  of  every  diocese  of  Great  Britain,  without  the  slightest  of- 
fence or  umorage. 

The  choice  fell  on  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  merely  from  the 
natural  and  high  respect  entertained  for  the  character  and  rank  of 
his  lordship.  As  one  of  the  vice-patrons  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary  Society,  he  was  almost  necessarily  led  to  comply  with  an  invi- 
tation which  related  to  a  proposed  branch  of  the  parent  institution  •, 
and  especially  In  the  chief  city  of  a  diocese,  in  which  his  lordship 
held  the  distinguished  station  of  Dean. 

But,  in  fact,  any  one  who  had  heard  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  of  his  assiduity  in  his  parochial  duties  pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  as  well  as  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  high  ecclesiastical  functions  since  that  event,  of  his 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  National  Schools,  his  activity  in  es~ 
pousing  the  cause  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  his  ardor  for 
forwarding  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world,  would  immediately 
be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  aid  on  such  an  occasion  as  gave  rise 
to  the  Protest*  Undoubtedly  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his 
lordship's  principles  and  character,  when  he  was  once  requested  to 
take  the  chair  at  such  a  meeting,  to  decline  the  task :  undoubtedly 
he  could  never  endure  that  the  proposed  society  should  in  any  mea- 
sure fail  of  success,  because  he  refused  to  give  it  any  aid  which  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  furnish. 

But  these  statements,  though  more  than  sufficient  to  silence  the 
voice  of  intemperate  censure,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  lordship  actually  did  consult  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  previously  to  his  consenting  to  preach  on  the  subject  at 
Bath,  and  acquainted  his  lordship  with  his  design  of  attending  the 
Meeting.  The  following  short  Statement  under  his  own  hand  is 
to  be  seen  at  his  lordship's  bookseller's  in  London,  which  places 
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the  whole  qvestievi  on  totally  new  ground,  and  ttake*  &e  ttdeco- 
navef  the  Archdeacon's  language  thomore  repreherisi&le  t— 

«  We  have  authority  from  the  Prelate,  who  took  the  efiatf  It 
the  desire  oi  the  meeting  of  the  friends  erf  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Bath,  to  declare,  that,  having  prarkmsfy  mentioned'  to 
die  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  his  intention  of  attending  the  meeting 
as-  weB  as  submitted  his  design  of  preaching  for  the  Society,  fee  h» 
lordship's  decision ;  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose, 
that  m  taking  those  steps,  he  was  acting  in  a  manner  disrespectful 
or  displeasing  to  his  lordship :  the  introduction  of  whose  name,  as 
protesting  against  the  meeting,  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Prelate 
above  mentioned,  to  have  been  entirely  unauthorised  and  uftjusti- 

-  After  this  statement,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  there  wa$  no  sha~ 

'  ■  In  the  haste  with  which  the  first  impression  of  this  pamphlet  wept  to 
the  press,  an  inaccuracy  occurred  in  reporting  the  **  Statement"  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  which,  though  it  was  corrected  as  soon  as  discovered,  (that 
is,  after  only  a  small  part  of  the  impression  had  got  into  circulation),  and 
though  the  six  editions  since  published  have  been  wholly  free  from  it,  and 
though  it  does  not  seem  material  after  ail,  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  explain. 
In  the  statement  of  the  Bishop,  as  originally  left  at  the  Poekseller's*  it  was 
related  that,  having  consulted  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  "  upon  the  subject 
of  preaching  for  the  Society,  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  taking  that  step,  or  in  attending  the  Meeting,  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
disrespectful  or  displeasing  to  his  Lordship;  the  introduction  of  whose 
name,  as  protesting  against  the  Meeting,  is  firmly  believed  by  Ute  Prelate 
above-mentioned  to  have  been  entirely  unauthorized  and  unjustifiable/' 
Besides  this  Statement,  however,  I  had  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a 
letter  fram  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  was  added  this  fact,  "  that 
he  had  previously  acquainted  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  with  his  intention 
of  attending  the  Meeting."  Understanding  ipsa  this  letter  was  meant  to 
be  supplementary  to  the  statement,  and  believiug  that;  the  statement  was 
immediately  to  be  re-written,  and  to  include  the  additional  fact  (which  in 
truth  has  been  done),  I  thought  myself  authorized  to  give  my  edition  of  it 
that  addition-  which  was  intended,  and  which  made  it  more  fully  descriptive 
of  the  circuttstaaces.  It  was,  however,  suggested  to  me,  that  I  had  been 
incorrect  in  stating  the  Bishpp  of  Gloucester  to  have  consulted  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  on  the  propriety  of  his  attending  the  Meeting;  the 
truth  being,  that  the  consulting  had  referred  only  to  the  more  strictly  eccle- 
siastical matter  of  preaching  for  the  Society;  while  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, not  apprehending  objection  to  his  mere  attendance  at  the  Meeting,  had 
only  mentioned  his  intention  of  so  doing,  without  making  it  a  matter  of 
formal  consultation.  Though  1  thought  this  distinction,  as  I  still  think  it. 
quite  immaterial  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yet  I  felt  myself  called 
on  immediately  ro  correct  the  error  1  had  inadvertently  made ;  which  I  did, 
by  publishing,  in  the  Jar  greater  part  of  rlrc  first  edition,  and  in  all  those 
that  have  eutued,  the  firm  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  without 
addition  or  alteration.  For  this,  I  am  happy  now  to  substitute  that  which 
has  since  beeu  substituted  by  his  Lordshio  himself;  the  original  of  which  is 
jtfpen  to  the  inspection  of  any  reader,  at  Mr.  Hate  hard's. 
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dqw,  of  ipterferjW^.iwitb  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Venerable  Brother 
on  the  part  of  the  £ord  IJishop  of  :Gloupester :  even  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  it,  which  could  by  possibility  have  been  suggested  by 
a^rw4riendly  and  invidious  observer,  had  been  precluded  by  the 
prqvjous  cpmmuiwfttiQn  between  the  two  Prelates*  How  the 
Arphdeacon  can  escape  the  charge,  of  a  rash  and  indefensible  acftii* 
sation  against  his"  superior  in  the  Church*  I  will  not  attempt  IP 
explain. 

The  .question  then  recurs,  What  is  the  authority  of.  this  Protest 
of  tjie  Archdeacon  of  Bath?  .None  whatever.  He  appear*  to 
have  had  no  more  right  to  assume  any  jurisdiction ov^jr  tb*s  penee* 
able,and  lawful  meeting  of  benevolent  individuals,  for  a, simple  an4 
legitimate  object  of  charity,  than  he  would  have  had  to  intwupt 
an  assembly  convened  for  planning  a  bridge  or  projecting  a  hos- 
pital :  he  might,  in  fact,  almost  as  well  have  advanced  a  claim  of 
right  to  enter  the  private  abode  of  individuals,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  detail  of  personal  beneficence. 

The  Reverend  the  Archdeacon,  however,  forgetful  of  these  ob- 
vious principles,  and  assuming  a  variety  of  positions,  every  one  of 
which  turns  out  to  be  unfounded,  ventured  to  overstep  his,  lawful 
authority,  and  to  make  a  Protest,  which  loses  all  its  weight  the  mo- 
ment the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  are  explained  j-~a  fault 
this,  surely,  of  no  common  magnitude.  Respect,  indeed,  is  always 
due  to  measures,  however  erroneous,  if  they  have  been  suggested 
by  an  honest  zeal,  and  a  strong  and  imperative  sense  of  duty.  But 
when  the  act  to  which  zeal  and  duty  impel  men,  is  itself  that  o£ 
protesting  against  intemperate  zeal  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
in  others  \  when  a  censor  stands  up  specifically  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  a  well-informed  and  an  ignorant  piety ;  when 
such  a  censor  is  invested  with  an  office  of  respectability  in  the 
Church,  and  his  denunciations  derive  weight  from  his  public  sta- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  when  such  a  person  comes  forward  to  deliver 
an  address  composed  in  the  calmness  of  the  closet,  and  therefore 
with  every  advantage  of  previous  deliberation  ;  it  is  plain  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  common  caution  and  reserve,  a 
mind  well  informed  on  his  subject,  and  arguments  sound  and  per- 
spicuous in  support  of  his  assertions.  I  will  not  stop  to  say  how 
totally  the  Archdeacon  has  failed  in  all  these  Tespects. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  the  Archdeacon  had  erred  in  judg* 
ment,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Society,  and  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction,  the  consequence  of  the  mistake  would  have  been 
quickly  remedied,  if  he  had  preserved  any  thing  of  a  right  temper 
in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments.  The  intemperate  proceeding 
of  forcing  himself  upon  the  Meeting,  was  little  calculated  to  sus- 
tain the  just  dignity  of  his  character,  or  to  effect  the  object  which 
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he  professed  to  have  in  view.  If  it  was  bis  simple  design  to  pre- 
vent what  he  considered  to  be  irregular,  was  it  not  most  proper  to 
exert  himself  first  in  private  ?  Were  there  no  opportunities  of 
previously  remonstrating  with  the  leading  persons  concerned?  Was 
it  decorous— I  had  almost  said,  was  it  honorable — to  receive  the 
clergymen  '  of  his  jurisdiction,  who  waited  npo#  him  before  the 
Meeting  to  solicit  his  favor  for  the  Society,  with  no  single  notice 
of  disapprobation — for  I  am  persuaded  that  every  reader  will  be 
astonished  to  find  that  this  was  really  the  case — and  then  to  come 
forward  with  an  unexpected  and  rude  claim  of  interference  ?  Was 
it  just,  was  it  generous,  to  leave  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  who 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  intended  protest  ? ,  Was  it  decent  to  insist  on  de- 
livering this  censure  before  the  Secretary  had  been  allowed  even  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Institution  ?  Above  all,  was  it 
becoming — and,  to  use  the  Archdeacon's  phrase,  was  it  canonical 
— to  insult  a  most  amiable  and  dignified  personage  in  his  own  pre- 
sence ?  Was  it  suitable  for  an  Archdeacon  to  arraign  before  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  ?  Was  contumely  a 
necessary  part  of  an  interference  which,  as  official,  should,  of 
course,  have  been  calm  and  dispassionate,  resting  on  undisputed 
authority,  and  proceeding  with  dignity  ?  What  right  had  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  to  determine,  by  his  mere  assertion,  what  is 
regular  and  what  is  not ;  to  decide,  at  once,  on  the  supposed  con- 
duct of  another ;  to  remind,  with  an  air  of  insult,  a  Prelate  of  our 
Church,  that,  as  dean  of  Wells,  he  owes  canonical  obedience  to 
his  Diocesan,  and  even  to  charge  him  with  a  breach  of  the  duties 
of  his  exalted  station  ? — for  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  he 
actually  imputed  to  the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
in  the  chair — deliberately  imputed  to  him — "  an  indifference  to  the 
dignity  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been  but  a  few  years  con- 
secrated, as  well  as  a  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order/9  Is  this  the 
most  natural  way  to  express  reverence  for  the  episcopal  office  i  Is 
this  to  act  as  a  well-informed  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Is  this  to  conduct  himself  as  an  inferior  clergyman  ought  to  do 
towards  his  superior  in  the  Church  ?  * 

I  press  these  questions  because  the  conduct  of  the  Archdeacon, 
even  allowing  that  in  point  of  substance  he  may  have  been  right, 
forms  the  first  example  in  this  country  of  an  open  and  unprovoked 
insult,  offered  by  a  clergyman  in  a  public  assembly  to  a  venerable 
Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  when  we  consider  that 
his  view  of  the  case  appears  to  have  been  radically  erroneous — 

•*  Sec  the  Address  of  the  Bath  Committee,  in  the  Append  is,  No.  I. 
*  See  an  extract  from  the- Protest  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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when  we  consider  that  every  one  of  the  data  on  which  he  seems 
to  have  proceeded  was  wanting  to  a  conclusion,  which  all  of  them' 
together  would  have  failed  to  authorise — when  we  recollect  also,* 
that  the  particular  occasion  of  this  meeting  was  to  aid  in  conveying 
the  ineffable  blessings  of  Redemption  to  mankind ;  a  design  calcu- 
lated of  all  others  to  kindle  the  warmest  charity  of  the  Christian's 
heart— and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the' 
address  would  have  discredited  even  the  best  cause — then  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  Reverend 
person  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  And  surely  the  reader  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  unfortunate  intemperance  of  a  proceeding 
which  almost  reminds  us  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  thfc 
officials  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  her  plenitude  of  power,  can' 
only  be  rivalled  by  the  coolness  with  which  the  Archdeacon—  after 
having  forced  his  unauthorised  way  into  an  assembly  with  which  he 
had  no  concern,  and  affronting  every  single  member  of  it,  from  the 
President  in  the  chair  to  the  humblest  contributor  present,  and  af- 
ter having  been  heard  from  the  beginning  to. the  end  of  his  invec- 
tive with  a  degree  of  patience  which  no  other  audience  would  have 
exhibited— assumes  the  tone  of  an  injured  party,  and  declares 
he  did  not  calculate  on  being  so  insulted  by  a  Church  Society.1  Yet 
perhaps  even  all  this  may  seem  less  surprising  than  that  the 
Archdeacon,  after  obtruding  himself  on  a  meeting  avowedly  meant 
to  consist  of  the  friends  of  the  Society,  only  to  inveigh  against 
fteir  proceedings — and  after  indulging  himself,  under  the  guise  of 
protesting  against  the  irregularity  of  any  such  meeting,  not  only 
in  detailed,  and  I  think  I  may  say  declamatory,  accusations  of  the 
motives,  as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  Society  and  its  supporters, 
but  in  surmises,  and  conjectures,  and  questions,  concerning  which 
he  in  terms  «  professes  himself  utterly  ignorant :" — that,  after  this, 
I  say,  without  affording  one  moment  for  a  reply  even  to  his  ques- 
tions, he  should  indignantly  have  quitted  the  Hall,  should  instantly 
have  proceeded  to  publish  nis  Address  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
should  have  allowed  it  to  be  placarded  in  the  very  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  occupy  the  columns  of  the  most  popular  journals 

*  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  Archdeacon's  assertion  that 
"  he  was  hooted,  hissed,  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,"  that  no 
marks  of  disapprobation  were  testified  by  the  assembly,  until  his  personal* a 
ities  and  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture  forced  from  them  some  involun- 
tary tokens  of  displeasure;  which,  however,  were  so  restrained  by  the  in» 
terposition of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  in  the  chair,  who  requested  an 
uninterrupted  hearing  for  the  Reverend  Speaker,  that  it  may  be  truly  said— - 
and  for  this  fact,  which  has  been  stated  to  me  on  the  most  incontestable 
authority,  I  appeal  to  the  many  hundreds  present— that  the  most  exemplary 
patience  and  lorbearance  were  exercised  toward  the  Archdeacon* 
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•f  the  empire^— and  then  should  gravely  observe  that  "he  did  not 
go  to  the  meeting  for  debate,"  and  that "  it  is  not  usual  for  a  person 
to  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  own  protest  V  * 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  other  main  branch  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Archdeacon,  besides  interposing  to  stop  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  illegal  measure,  brings  forward  certain  reasons  to  support  his 
cause.  He  comes  down  now  into  the  field  of  argument  $  and  it 
will  be  our  concern  to  examine  whether  his  facts  and  reasonings 
here,  are  more  correct  than  we  foand  them  to  be  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

1.  The  Reverend  Author  states,  that  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  originally  unnecessary,  because  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts  was  and  is  in 
existence  and  in  action. 

.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  Archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  ignorant  that  that  venerable  and  most  useful  Society 
directs  its  labors,  in  conformity  to  its  charter,  *  to  the  supply  of  our 
foreign  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories,  with  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
fissions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  and  scarcely  any  thing  with  Hea- 
thens any  where  ?  Was,  then,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
unnecessary  ?  What,  when  almost  the  whole  world  lay  in  dark* 
ness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  untold  nations  implored  the 
compassion  of  Christians ! 

The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  Reverend  Author 
is  not  now  advancing  any  objection  against  the  conduct  or  spirit 
of  our  Society.  This  is  not  the  topic.  He  roundly  asserts,  that 
the  very  design  was  originally  unnecessary— the  design  of  en* 
lightening  and  blessing  five  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-men  in 
Asia  and  Africa— gifted  with  the  same  reason,  and  capable  of 
the  same  happiness,  as  ourselves — because  a  Society  for  instructing 
the  Christian  settlers  and  colonists  of  British  America  was  in 
activity  1  Surely  he  must  have  other  ideas  of  Christian  charity 
from  those  commonly  entertained.  Is  then  a  Society,  which  has 
not  a  single  English  clergyman  engaged  as  a  missionary  amongst  the 
Heathens,  and  which  collected  the  last  year  very  little  more  than 
1000/.,  and  this  for  the  use  of  our  fellow-Christians  of  one  par- 
ticular province  abroad,  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  members',  of. 
our  Church  from  the  duty  of  establishing  other  societies  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Heathens  in  the  other  immense  regions  of  the 
world  ?  Or  is  the  Archdeacon  prepared  to  state,  mat  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  also  unnecessary  ? 

1  8«e  Advertisement  to  Protest,  2d  Edition. 

*  See  the  Abstract  of  the  Charter  in  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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His  language  implies,  that  he  is  either  totally  forgetful  or  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  East-India  missions  of  this  venerable  Insti- 
tution.1 And  can  a  person  who  betrays  a  want  of  information  so 
deplorable  on  the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  argument,  be 
the  man  who  is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  solemn  censure  on  the 
plans  founded  on  the  more  enlarged  information  of  his  brethren  i 

It  may  undoubtedly  be  an  unnecessary  measure,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some  few  persons,  to  disturb  themselves  in  their  accus^ 
tomed  habits  and  usages;  unnecessary  to  make  painful  exertions; 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  discharge  their  quiet  duties  at  home/ 
But  not  so  felt  the  first  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith  : 
they  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves ;  they  burnt  with 
an  inextinguishable  ardor  for  the  salvation  of  men  :  and  we  trust 
that  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  emulate  the  holy  zeal  and  love, 
the  intrepidity  and  constancy,  the  self-denial  and  voluntary  priva- 
tions, of  these  primitive  examples  of  the  Church. 

To  Christians  possessing  such  feelings,  nothing  appeara  so  ne- 
cessary, as  to  send  the  Gospel  to  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
world— nothing  so  necessary,  as  to  awaken  the  tardy  love  of 
Christendom  in  such  a  cause — nothing  so  necessary,  as  to  invite, 
by  new  associations,  the  contributions  and  efforts  of  all  around  :— 
necessity  is  laid  upon  such,  yea,  woe  is  unto  them,  if  they  promote 
not  the  most  extensive  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.*  If  la- 
bors such  as  these  are  superfluous,  then  were  the  pious  mission- 
aries who  first  visited  our  own  shores,  fthen  our  ancestors  wan- 
dered in  their  painted  skins,  and  offered  their  sons  and  daughters 
onto  devils,  engaged  in  an  useless  project.  But  surely  it  cannot 
be  endured  for  a  moment,  that  the  descendants  of  the  converts  of 
these  very  missionaries  should  consider  it  as  unnecessary  to  cany 
the  Gospel  to  those  heathen  nations,  who  are  in  the  sAme  circum- 
stances now,  in  which  their  own  forefathers  originally  were.  For- 
bid it,  sacred  charity,  that  such  a  thought  should  be  entertained  in 
a  Christian's  breast !  Forbid  it  rather,  O  divine  Mediator  of  man- 
kind, that  we  should  receive  the  infinite  grace  of  salvation  our- 
selves, to  withhold  it  from  a  perishing  world !  Forbid  it,  O  Thou 
eternal  Father  of  Mercies,  that  the  chilling  deductions  of  a  cold 
selfishness  should  oppose,  for  an  instant,  the  exuberant  designs  of 
thy  stupendous  love  to  the  whole  of  the  lost  children  of  men! 

2.  But  the  reverend  Archdeacon  is  not  content  with  pronouncing 
our  society  to  have  been  unnecessary ;  he  finds  it  to  be  as  little 
happy  in  its  structure,  as  in  its  original  design. ,  He  proceeds 
to  observe— 

*  Only  a  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  part  of  the  gross  recefpt^  even  of  this  much 
respected  and  useful  Society,  was  expended  last  year  on  its  Indian  Missions. 
a  See  Appendix,  IV. 
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«  I  said  chat  I  considered  some  of  ihe  rules  and  regulation*  of 
this  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the  means  which 
it  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
name  which  It  would  assume ;  viz.  that  of  a  Church  of  England 
Society.  For  example*— IS  it  worthy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  it  worthy  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England*  to  autho- 
rise persons  to  go  about,  collecting  pence  and  farthings  from  ser- 
vants, school-boys,  and  apprentices,  in  order  that  the  collectors  of 
one  shilling  per  week,  or  five  shillings  per  month,  may  be  elevated 
into  members-^of  a  Church  of  England  Society  ?  And,  moreover, 
be  tempted  to  the  additional  honor  of  voting  at  meetings,  of  re- 
ceiving copies  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Sermon,  and  one  number 
of  the  Missionary  Register  ?  This  is  the  Statement  in  Rule  VI.  of 
your  Report." 

In  this  censure,  it  is  not  easy  to -guess,  whether  the  reverend  au- 
thor means  merely  to  say  that  there  is  something  low  and  undig- 
nified in  the  office  of  the  persons  who  collect  petty  alms  for  the  So- 
ciety ;  or  whether  he  means  farther  to  imply  that  the  Society  itself 
is  disgraced  by  the  very  act  of  soliciting  and  encouraging  such 
petty  benevolences.  It  may  be  conjectured  th?t  both  sentiments 
were,  in  a  degree,  in  his  mind;  'And  yet,  what  is  it  that  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Church  of  God  can  find  ignoble  in  the  office  of  ex- 
citing the  humanity  and  philanthropy  even  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
society ;  of  those  who,  though  below  the  level  of  science  and 
learning,  are  not  below  the  level  of  Christian  virtue  i  And  yet 
farther,  what  is  it  that  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  can 
find  to  disparage  or  to  ridicule  in  the  humble  and  Christian  contri- 
butions of  his  poorer  brethren  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  easy 
than  to  hold  up  both  the  givers  and  receivers  of  such  scanty  dona- 
tions in  an  invidious  light  How  readily,  for  example,  might  the 
same  ingenuity  be  employed  in  ridiculing  the  brim  read  conti- 
nually in  our  churches,  by  which  the  legislature  directs  the  aid  of 
the  benevolent  to  be  solicited  from  house  to  house,  for  the  relief 
of  different  sufferers.  How  readily  also  might  that  ingenuity  be 
employed  in  ridiculing  the  Easter  offerings  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "  which,"  as  Watson  tells  us,  u  in  many  places,  are  by -cus- 
tom two-pence  from  every  communicant,  and  in  London  a  groat  a 
house."  (Watson,  c.  62.)  I  allude  to  the  precedent,  however, 
not  merely  to  show  the  facility  with  which  the  humble  subscriber 
to  die  Church  Missionary  Society  may  be  ridiculed,  but  the  pro- 
priety with  which  such  ridicule  is  adopted  by  a  member  of  that 
very  Church  which  thus  supports  her  ministers,  by  a  member  of 
that  very  body  of  ministers  for  whom  each  supports  are  provided  ; 
and  adopted,  too,  by  such  a  person*  for  the  very  purpose  of  ex- 
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eluding  thpSqcwty  from  the  legitimate  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, j 

If,  however,  this,be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  the  venerable  Society 
for  Promoting  jChristian  Knowledge  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
the  same  shaft*.  We  find,  p.  73.  of  their  last  Report,  the  fol- 
lowing language :—-«« The  Society,  although  it  has  existed  above 
a  century,  may  erven  at  this  time  be  considered  as  little  known  in 
.some  parts  of  the  kingdom  *  and  the,  Board  is  desirous  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  District  Comndttee$f  to  extend  its  influence  to  every 
j>art  *  and  to  add  to  the  funds,  on  which  its  utility  must  depend, 
both  by  inducing  more  persons  to  become  annual  subscribers,  and 
by  collecting  from  charitable  persons  in  every  rank  of  life  such  con- 
tributions as  they  can  afford,  although  much  below  the  sum  of  one 
guinea,  which  is  necessary  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety*" . 

But,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  soliciting  the  humblest  contri* 
buttons  for  a  good  object,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  neither  demeaned  itself,  nor  swerved  from  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  establishment  to  which  its.  members  belong*  Sur- 
prising, indeed,  would  it  be,  if  the  Church  of  England  alone,  of 
all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  rejected  or  despised  the  principle 
of  drawing  the  benevolence  of  her  poorer  members  into  the  com- 
mon fund  of  Christian  .charity*  Still  more  surprising  would  it  be, 
if  the  Church  of  England  could  forget  the  scale  by  which  her  di« 
vine  and  gracious  Master  has  taught  her  to  measure  the  magnitude 
of  private  alms:—"  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and 
beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury :  and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  wi- 
dow, and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And 
he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  tnem,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they 
which  have  cast  into  the  treasury ;  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance  *  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she,  had,  even 
all  her  living." 

To  say  the  truth,  the  great  mass,  of  the  people  must  generally 
be  the  most  effectual  supporter*  of  extensive  designs  of  usefulness. 
And  it  is  a  most  pleasing  reitaetipp*  that,  in  lending  their  assistance 
to  ouch  objects,  the  poorer  classes  of  contributors,  whatever  benefit 
they  may  confer  oil  others,  are  usuajly  found  to,  receive  very  im- 
portant Demerit  themselves*  Perhaps  t^e  inspired  declaration,  that 
M  it  is  more  blessed  to  gpre  than  to  receive,"  is  nowhere  more  fully 
exemplified  than  in  the  effect  produced  op  the  dispositions , and 
character  of  the  poor,  >  and  especially  of  the  younger  part  of  them, 
by  a  participation  in  plans  qf  bqnqvQlencq.  By  calling  tfreiato  the 
stated  exercise  of  charity,  it  almost  invariably  forms  them  to  habits 
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of  arrangement  and  economy.  By  embodying  their  scanty  contri- 
butions in  great  and  lasting  works,  it  not  only  gives  to  such  exer- 
tions as  their  humble  means  will  allow,  a  character  of  obvious 
utility,  but  it  ennobles  their  minds,  enlarges  their  range  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  h**lps  to  wean  them  frofti  that  selfishness  which  their 
condition  in  life  might  make  them  liable  to  contract.  A  still 
higher  advantage  is,  that,  by  interesting  them  m  designs  of  piety, 
it  insensibly  directs  their  attention,  under  die  divine  blessing,  tt> 
their  own  religious  welfare :  their  hearts,  softened  by  feelings  of 
kindness,  become  sensible  to  more  sacred  impressions,  and  bene* 
volence  is  matured  into  Christian  charity.  I  will  not,  however, 
expatiate  in  praise  of  this  system^  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  its  obvious  tendency  k  to  draw  our  poorer  brethren  within 
the  sphere  of  those  promises  which  are  so  abundantly  set  forth  So 
holy  Scripture  to  deeds  of  mercy  performed  from  a  right  principle 
—promises,  comprising  the  richest  grant  of  blessings  m  this  life 
and  of  endless  recompense  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

But,  perhaps,  the  contempt  of  the  Reverend  Author  was  meant 
to  be  directed  less  against  these  petty  contributions,  than  against 
the  persons  employed  to  collect  them.  The  dignity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  seems,  is  compromised,  when  auch  men  are  «  ele- 
vated into  members  of  a  Church-of-Engiand  Society/'  Doubtless 
it  must  be  a  question  of  expediency  with  every  Society  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  what  shall  be  the  lowest  amount  Of 
qualification  that  shaU  entitle  pewons  to  be  ranked  amongst  its 
members ;  and  it  is  a  question  which  different  societies,  having 
reference  to  their  respective  ohtjetts,  may  decide  very  differently. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point  considered  by  the  Archdeacon : 
the  question  which  he  raises,  is  net -that  of  expediency,  but  that 
of  dignity-— the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  conceives 
it  to  be  a  sigftal  degradation  of  the  establishment,  that  the  humble 
employment  of  collecting  the  alms  of  the  poor  should  be  consi- 
dered by  churchmen  as  an  office  of  honor.  Not  so,  it  should 
seem,  thought  the  Church  herself,  when,  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  solemn  and  deeply  devotional  of  aU  her  services,  she  en- 
joined her  priests  and  her  bishops  to  call  on  the  people  for  their 
alms  and  devotions  ^  to  extort  those  who  have  little,  ^o  give,  ne- 
vertheless, out  of  that  little  j  and  receiving  their  donations  at  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  to  present  and  place  them  humbly  em  die  holy 
table*  Not  so,  it  should  seem,  thought  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he 
himself  condescended  to  the  performance  of  this  degrading  duty  ; 
when  he  « travelled  "  to  collect  from  « the  deep  poverty*'  of  the 
Christian  churches  « the  riches  of  their  liberality;"  when  he  exe* 
cuted  the  trust  reposed  in  hfen,  not  only  with  alacrity,  but  *Kth 
joy,  earnestly  and  affectionately  recommending  Iris  associates  in 
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this  task  to  the  esteem  of  the  Christian  world,  not  only  as  "  the 
messengers  of  the  churches,  but  the  glory  of  Christ."  (2  Cor.  via.) 

My  readers  will  forgive  ftie  if  I  feel  warm  on  such  a  topic  as 
this  (  but  I  cannot  suppress  my  concern  at  the  exhibition  .of  such 
a  misapplied  appeal  to  a  false  princifrie  of  dignity,  hi  a  protest 
publicly  delivered  by  a  person  in  ecclesiastical  authority;  and 
which  may  be  read  by  all  the  different  classes  of  persons  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  are  ready  enough  to  impute  to  us  a  dis- 
position to  overvalue  the  temporal  distinctions  connected  with  our 
national  Church.  If  there  be  any  ground  on  which  the  rich  and 
the  poor  may  properly  meet  together,  surely  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
that  benevolence  which  mtnittefsfcy  the  wants  of  our  common  na- 
ture, Th*  collectors  of  the'Gimi'ch  Missionary  Society  to  whom 
the  reverend  author  alludes,  may  not  be  persons  of' elevated  rank 
or  station ;  but  are  they  to  be  considered  as  disqualified  for  fellow- 
ship with  a  benevolent  Society,  because,  frequently  under  the  pres- 
sure of  laborious-  occupations,  and  perhaps  amidst  /harry  exigeri- 
cietythey  devote  a  portion  df  their  tiine  to  gather  the  contributions 
of  their  neighbours  5  thus  retaining,  unabated,  their  zeal  for  God 
and  their  love  toward  man  ?  Tet  these  are  the  characters  concern- 
iag  whom  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath— ih  publicly  addressing  an  au- 
dience of  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  form  a  part,  and  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  official  censure,  aided  by  the  deliberation  of 
previous  composition— scrupled  not  tt>  say,  that  they  could  not  be 
««  elevated  irito  members  of  a  Chureh-of-England  Society,5'  with- 
out derogating  from  the  dignity  of  the  Church.  Members  of  a 
Chnreh-of-Sngland  Society!  Wherefore  not,  if  they  may  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  herself;  of  whom,  as  of  her 
divine  Master,  k  is  thfe  characteristic  that  she  opens  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel  wide  to  the  unlearned  and  the  poor  ?  Wherefore 
not,  if  they  may  one  day  bis  members  Of  die  General  Assembly 
and  Church  of  the  First-born,  where  we  are  told  that  many  of 
"  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  of  the  first  last  ?"  Wherefore'  not,  if 
they  may  be  members  of  Christ  himself,  who'  is  "  the  Head  of  the 
Church,'1  and  who  has  condescended- to  say,  « Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  cRd  it  uhto  me  T* 

3.  The  remaining  objections  of  the  Archdeacon  w31  require 
only  a  brief  notice.  They  are  of  that  general  and  desultory  kind 
which  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  writer  to  affix  on  any  cause.  For 
instance,  when  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  the  chief  friends*  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  "  sect,"  and  to  resolve  its  sup- 
porters into  a  "  party"  in  the  Church,  there  is  no  considerate  reader 
who  will  not  immediately  perceive,  that,  if  we  were  to  condescend 
to  the  use  of  language  of  this  vague  and  injurious  nature,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  for  us  to  find  epithets  in  retaliation.    But  the  only 
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questions  I  ask,  are— Are  the  doors  of  the  Church  Missionary  So* 
ciety  closed  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England  whatever  i 
Or  are  there  any  of  its  rules  which  in  the  remotest  way  allude  to 
any  doctrines  distinct  from  those  of  the  Church  of  .England  ?  If 
not,  then  I  submit  it  to  every  candid  reader,  I  submit  it  to  the  calm 
reflection  of  the  Archdeacon  himself*  whether,  in  attempting  to 
affix  the  name  of  "  party,"  where  all  party  is  excluded  by  the  very 
constitution  of  die  Society,  he  has  himself  been  wholly  free  from 
.that  spirit  which  he  ventures  to  reprobate  i 

But  I  forbear  to  enlarge  t  for  really,  whatever  the  Reverend  Au- 
thor may  think  of  our  feelings  for  the  Church  of  England,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Church  should  be  so  much  injured  by 
one  who  professes  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  interested  for  her 
welfare.  Surely  the  language  of  the  Archdeacon  tends  directly  to 
disincline  the  whole  country  to  the  performance  of  one  of  its  high- 
est  duties,  the  engaging  in  active  exertions  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  The  establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  been  the  first  attempt  in  our  own  times,  to  assist  in  redeeming 
the  Church  from  the  reproach  of  neglect  and  indifference  towards 
.the  heathen  world ;  and  -it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  <this  first 
attempt  should  be  met  with  prejudice,  and  misrepresentation,  and 
obloquy. 

The  Archdeacon,  again,  when  he  proceeds  to  ask  why  only  two 
Prelates  of  the  Church  have  espoused  our  cause,  in  fact  asks,  why 
certain  dignitaries  have  not  as  yet  joined  a  voluntary  benevolent 
Society.  He  might  as  well  ask.  why  only  fourteen  Bishops  were 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge in  the  year  1756,  about  sixty  years  after  its  establishment, 
when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  jn  a  fourth  part  of 
that  time,  engaged  an  equal  number  of  prelates  in  its  support  v*- 
or  why  so  many  prelates  still  decline  uniting  themselves  with  the 
two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  support  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society ;— or,  indeed,  why  any  other 
number  of  dignitaries  have  not  stood  forward  in  befriending  any 
other  charitable  institutions.  This,  if  I  may  adopt  the  Arch* 
deacon's  .words,  is  a  mystery  easily  fathomed,  when  we  reflect  that 
new  institutions  in  the  Church  aore  at  first  candidates  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  its  distinguished  members  ;  who  doubtless  consider  that 
there  is  an  evident  advantage  in  allowing  such  societies  to  go 
through  a  noviciate,  before  they  pledge  themselves  in  their  sup- 
port. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta's  not  espousing  the  Society's  Missions  in  India,  the 
Reverend  the  Archdeacon  avows  his  ignorance.  It  may  be  proper, 
then,  to  mention,  that  the  proceedings  of  our  Society  there  were 
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entered  on  long  before  the  establishment  of  that  tee ;  and  that 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  bishop's  situation,  in  a  scene  perfectly 
novel,  and  where  he  has  perhaps  to  consider  the  prejudices  of 
many  European  residents  against  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives,  has  prevented  his  Lordship  from  countenancing 
in  so  ostensible  and  prominent  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
expected,  even  the  missions  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  on  the  very  spot  where  they  have  been  laboring  for 
so  long  a  series  of  years.  In  fact,  his  Lordship*  we  believe,  con- 
siders himself  as  appointed  to  superintend  exclusively  die  chaplains 
and  churches  under  the  authority  otthe  Company.  Over  English 
clergymen,  not  chaplains  officiating  in  India,  he  has  not  as  yet 
assumed  the  episcopal  authority.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  Society's  proceedings,  that  we  shall  rejoice  when  his 
Lordship  shall  see  it  expedient  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
our  Missionaries  are  under  the  protection  and  legal  regulations  of 
the  several  local  civil  authorities;  'and  stand  in  somewhat  of  the 
same  relation  to  the  Society  at  home,  as.  the  chaplains  do  to  the 
Honorable  the  East~India  Company*  The  persons  to  fill  the 
chaplaincies  are  appointed  by  the  Company ;  and  so  far  they  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  employment  of  that  Company ;  though  the 
administration  of  the  episcopal  functions,  according  to  law,  is 
vested  in  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop;  I  need  not  say  more 
on  the  subject,  except  that  the  circumstance  of  the  uniformly 
exemplary  conduct  of  our  Missionaries,  against  whom  no  com- 
plaints of  disorder  or  irregularity  have  ever  been  preferred,  serves 
still  farther  to  commend  the  prudence  and  sobriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society.  The  Archdeacon  is  not,  perhaps,  aware,  that 
the  only  commendation  bestowed  on  Missionary  efforts,  in  his 
Lordship's  primary  charge,  is  bestowed  on  those  undertaken  at  the 
sole  expense- of  our  Society,  and  conducted  by  a  converted  Moham- 
medan, under  the  discreet  and  pious  guidance  of  one  of  the  Honor- 
able Company's  chaplains. *  Nor  has  he,  perhaps,  been  informed, 
that  the  very  persons  who  had  a  large— perhaps  the  largest-— share 
in  the  efforts  which  led  to  the  actual  establishment  of  the  English 
episcopacy  in  India,  and  who  fought  the  battle  of  Christianity 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  when  that  question  was  agitated, 
were  among  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.    So  easy  is  it  for  a  respectable  person,  like  our  author, 

'  "  Among  the  missionary  proceedings  of  the  present  day,  I  have  met  with 
none  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  happier  combination  of  seal  and 
judgment,  than  one  of  your  own  body  has  displayed/'— Bishop  of  Calcutta's 
Primary  Charge  :  4to.  London.  1817.  pp.  19,  SO. 

A  note  to  this  passage  expresses  that  the  person  alluded  to  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.Corrie. 
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Unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  4  great  question)  to  commit 
the  most  considerable  mistakes  at  every  step. 

With  regard  to  the  Society's  corresponding  committee  in  India, 
let  the  boards  and  committees  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  of  all  other  institutions,  reply  to  the  censures 
of  the  Archdeacon.  It  is  obvious  that  the  affairs  of  a  distant 
mission  can  be  conducted  only  by  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  its  friends  at  home. 

Inhere  are  other  topics  on  which  t  might  enlarge ;  but  I  fear 
my  readers  may  be  already  weary  of  these  details.  I  will  only  add, 
then,  on  the  professed  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Thomas  for 
the  cause  of  missions — in  which  he  states,  that  he  yields  to  no 
member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society— -that  his  ardor  in  that 
cause  would  at  least  have  been  more  manifest,  if  he  had  himself 
been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts*  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  when  connected  with  die 
statements  of  his  protest,  that  the  name  of  the  Archdeacon  does 
not  appear  in  the  last  list  of  the  members  of  the  {Society  last  men- 
tioned—a circumstance  which,  though  I  admit,  it  may  serve 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  errors  into  which  the  Archdeacon 
has  fallen,  respecting  the  nature  of  that  excellent  institution,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  many  leading  faces  connected  with  his 
entire  argument,  does  riot  seem  equally  well  to  explain  the  zeal 
with  which  he  recommended  this  very  Society  to  his  audience,  and 
his  readiness  in  charging  upon  them  an  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
Nor  is  k  unworthy  of  remark,  that  these  reproaches  should  have 
been  directed  against  an  assembly,  the  Right  Reverend  President 
of  which  was  already  actually  enrolled  amongst  the  members  of 
that  Society,  which  the  Archdeacon  was  contented  to  admire  and 
r  to  recommend.  I  will  not  stop  to  press  this  circumstance  to  its 
inferences  on  all  the  arguments  and  assumptions  of  the  Reverend 
Protester. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  trust  that  it  has  been  shown,  m  the  fore- 
going pages,  that  die  Archdeacon's  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
proposed  Association  at  Bath,  and  his  protest  against  it,  are  equally 
destitute  of  any  weight  or  authority  whatever  5  and  that  his  facts 
and  arguments  adduced  to  support  his  right  of  interference  are 
erroneous.  I  flatter  myself  also,  that  his  manner  of  executing  what 
he  imagined  to  be  his  duty,  has  been  proved  to  be  as  indecorous, 
as  the  grounds  of  it  were  insufficient.  I  hope,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  and  efforts  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  shewn  to  have  been  urgent,  the  Tise 
and  proceedings  of  it  laudable,  and  the  objections  advanced  against 
it  trifling  or  inconclusive. 

But  on  such  a  subject  this  will  be  far  from  satisfying  the  truly 
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benevolent  mind.  To  have  repelled  the  attack  of.  a  misinformed 
assailant  is  a  small  matter*  The  stupendous  cause  of  all  the  un- 
converted nation*  of.  the  earth  is  involved  in  the  question'  which 
has  been  treated-*  a  cause  which  is  sometimes  injured  by 
descending  to  too  minute  details  of  argument.  In  such  details 
we  may  possibly  err;  but,  in  the  general  appeal  to  the  members 
of  our  Church  on  the  imperative  duty  of  missionary  efforts, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  For  these  reasons  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  restrain  the  warmth  which  I  could  not  but  feel 
at  the  harsh  and  even  acrimonious  language  of  the  Archdeacon's 
Protest.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  on  my  guard.  But 
my  deliberate  wish  is  to,  consult  the  great  question  of  missions 
generally.  I  would  far  rather  be  less  triumphant  in  my  argument* 
than  injure 'the  success,  and  diminish  the  universal  acceptance,  of 
this  cause.  I  feel  that  the  interest  of  millions  is  at  stake  j  and  J- 
should  be  ashamed  of  being  too  much  moved  with  our  own  per^ 
sonal  grievances,  when  the  mighty  injuries  sustained  bv  these  vast 
neglected  regions  of  the  earth,  which,  with  a  tardy  Kindness,  we 
are  at  length  calling  on  our  countrymen  to  redress,  are  passing  in 
review  before  us.  There  never  was  such  an  importunate  cry  of 
pity  raised  from  all  the  divisions  of  the  Heathen  world,  as  that 
which  now  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience  and  feelings  of 
Britons.  The  whole  earth  is  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God* 
A  general  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  records  of  our  faith  is 
manifesting  itself*  Facilities  for  establishing  missions  in  the  most 
distant  quarters  are  presented.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  Missions  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  institutions,  inspires  us  with  the  warmest 
hopes.  Men  of  holy  constancy  and  zeal  are  not  found  to  be  want* 
ing,  when  due  encouragement  is  afforded  them.  The  dawn  of 
prophecy  already  breaks  on  our  view/ and  invites  us  to  new  tracts 
of  exertion,  and  new  scenes  of  labor.  The  unparalleled  success 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  preparing  our  way. 
And  whither  can  the  fainting  eye  of  human  misery  turn,  .but  to 
this  great  Protestant  empire,  which  God  appears  to  have  aggran* 
dised,  at  the  present  momentous  period,  with  the  design  of  employ-* 
ing  her  as  the  herald  of  mercy  to  mankind  ? 

Where,  then,  is  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  if  we  do  not 
rise  to  communicate  to  them  that  unspeakable  blessing,  which  has 
first  visited  us,  that  it  may  be  sent  on  to  others  ?  Where  is  our 
humanity,  our  benevolence,  our  compassion,  if  we  spring  not  forth 
in  this  office  of  grace?  What  J  shall  the  unhappy  widow  still 
perish  on  the  funeral  pile — shrjl  the  helpless  infant  still  sink  under 
the  hand  of  its  parent— -stair  the  deformed  orgies  of  Juggernaut 
continue  to  prevail,  sod  the  bones  of  the  wretched  pilgrim  whiten 
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its  plains— shall  the  horrid  rites  of  cannibalism  yet  subsist,  and 
temple*  for  the  worship  of  devils  be  openly  reared— shall  all  the 
disgusting  ceremonies  of  impurity  and  blood  remain  in  undiminish- 
ed force— shall  ignorance  and  vice,  and  despair,  brood  over  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  prostrate  understanding  art* 
savage  passions  of  man  bind  him  a  slave  to  earth  ? — and  shaft 
Britons  hesitate  to  convey  to  the  several  sufferers  the  knowledge, 
and  grace,  and  life,  of  an  eternal  redemption?  We  plead,  it  is 
true,  the  cause  of  unknown  strangers,  in  urging  this  great  question ; 
but  of  strangers  who  are  children  of  die  same  common  parent  with 
ourselves,  and  who  might  now,  if  God  had  pleased,  have  been  in 
circumstances  to  communicate  to  us  the  very  blessings  which  they 
supplicate  -  at  our  hands. 

Englishmen  do  not  know  enough  the  state  of  the  Heathen 
world :  they  do  not  enough  consider  the  immense  obligations  which 
their  religious  blessings  bring  with  them  ;  or  they  could  not  be 
unmoved,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  still  are,  at  die  sorrows  of 
mankind.  Where  is  our  love  to  our  dying  Redeemer,  if  we  remain 
indifferent  to  the  communication  of  that  grace  which  He  cantt 
down  from  Heaven. and  expired  on  the  cross  to  purchase?*—* 
Where  is  our  most  ordinary  wisdom,  if  we  neglect  the  opportunity 
which  the  Providence  of  God  affords  us,  of  consecrating  <tar 
national  greatness  to  the  divine  glory  ?  Where  is  our  regard  to 
our  own  Church,  if  we  labor  not  to  plant  her  more  deeply  m  the 
affections  of  our  own  people,  by  diffusing  her  mild  and  parental 
sway  over  the  Heathen  lands  ?  Where  is  our  very  sense  of  shame 
if  we  allow  other  Confessions  of  Christians  to  outstrip  us  in  this 
holy  race 5  and  consign  to  a  doctrine  and  discipline  which  we 
profess  not  wholly  to  approve,  that  task  of  conversion  which  should 
in  all  reason  be  our  own  ?  Where  is  our  patriotism,  if  we  desire 
not  to  involve  and  bind  up  our  country  with  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  mankind  ? 

Let  us  awake,  then,  from  our  sloth.  The  indolence  and  selfish- 
ness of  Christian  nations  have  too  long  impeded  the  tide  and 
current  of  life.  Unnatural  quarrels,  the  magnifying  of  small 
matters,  and  interminable  disputes  on  subordinate  points,  have  too 
much  absorbed  their  attention.  Now,  at  length,  let  all  the 
Protestant  communities  come  forward  to  take  their  share  in  this 
"  work  of  the  Lord."  Let  our  own  Church,  the  glory  and  bulwark 
of  the  Protestant  Faith,  lead  the  way.  Let  the  members  of  our 
two  venerable  Societies  occupy  the  foremost  ground.  The  friends 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  actuated  by  no  undue  partial- 
ity for  their  own  particular  plans.  Human  judgment— fallible  in 
its  most  unbiassed  operations— will  lead  the  best  of  men  to  differ- 
ent conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  this  or  that  mis- 
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sioaary  instituti#n.  Let  only  the  great  work  be  wisely  end  rigor- 
ously prosecuted)  and  none  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  our- 
selves. Let,  then,  our  two  revesed  Societies  redouble  their  effort*. 
Let  them  fairly  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  feeling,  piety,  and  grati- 
tude of  the  nation.  Let  them  no  longer  confine  themselves  to 
their  present  Emits*  but  boldly  enter  on  new  spheres  of  action. 
Let  one  or  two,  or  more,  distinct  missionary  establishments  be 
formed  for  the  different  quarters  of  the  world.  There  is  room 
enough  for  all.  Charity  would  hail  and  bless  the  day.  Then, 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  Missions,  minor  objections  would 
fadeaway,  and  unnumbered  difficulties  would  be  removed.  Every 
thing  would  be  practicable,  under  God's  blessing,  if  we  were 
fairly  in  earnest*  A  more  copious  effusion  of  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  might  be  expected  to  descend.  Our  parishes  and  con- 
gregations at  home  would  feel  the  sacred  inluence :  a  general 
revival  of  pure  and  scriptural  piety  would  take  place :  prayer 
would  be  more  abundantly  and  more  fervently  offered  up  at  the 
Throne  of  Mercy:  a  holy  unity  and  order  would  accompany  and 
strengthen  the  warm  emotions  of  love  and  zeal :  the  glory  of  our 
reformed  and  apostolical  Church  would  break  forth  all  around ; 
and  the  cause  of  missions,  undertaken  by  its  members  as  by  one 
man,  might  usher  in,  perhaps,  that  day  of  prophetic  rapture,  when 
all  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  erer  and  ever." 
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APPENDIX  !•> 

***** ~~- 

Addrcss  from  the  Committee  of  the  Bath  Association, 

"  BATH  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


«  It  is  with  the  deepest  pain  ami  regret,  that  the  Committee  fed  I 
selves  called  on  to  take  this  public  notice  of  certain  circumstances  which 
occurred  at  the  meeting  held  for  the  formation  of  this  Society,  on  Monday 
last.  They  deprecate  from  the  very  hottom  of  their  hearts,  as  Christians 
and  as  churchmen,  the  remotest  approaches  to  strife  or  contention  in  a 
cause,  in  which  nothing  but  the  purest  Christian  love  and-  harmony  shouM 
be  seen  to  prevail ;  and  they  trust,  both  individually  and  collectively,  their 
condoct  will  ever  be  found  in  unison  with  their  professions.  But  they  regard 
it  as  a  doty  they  owe  to  the  meeting  itself;  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Pre- 
late who  filled  the  chair;  to  the  puWie  at  large;  as  wet!  as  to  themselves, 
not  to  remain  silent  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  Committee  scarcely  need  observe,  that  they  refer  to  the  very  un- 
expected and  extraordinary  interruption  given  to  their  proceedings  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  the  written  address  he  chose  to  deliver  to  the  meet- 
ing. As  the  Archdeacon,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  withdrew  in- 
stantly on  concluding  his  address,  and  would  not  remain  to  hear  a  single 
word  in  explanation  or  reply,  it  was  deemed  the  fairest  and  most  proper 
course  to  him,  as  well  as  the  meeting,  not  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  to  pass 
to  the  business  of  the  day. 

"  As  it  might  be  thought,  from  the  Archdeacon's  conduct  and  address, 
that  no  communication  had  been  made,  either  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  the  Clergy  of  Bath,  respecting  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  Committee 
beg  to  observe,  that,  as  soon  as  ihe  measure  was  resolved  on,  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  ;— 

"  (copy.) 

**  My  Lord,  Norfolk  Crescent,  Bath,  tfov.  19, 1817. 

"  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  patronage  to  the  formation  of 
an  Auxiliary  Association  in  Bath,  to  aid  the  charitable  efforts  of  the  Parent 
Society.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  kindly  condescended  to  promise  to 
explain  the  nature  of.this  institution  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Octagon  Chape], 
on  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  30th)  and  preside  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Your  Lordship  will  confer  much  honor  upon  the  Association,  as 
well  as  materially  benefit  its  success  in  Bath,  by  kindly  undertaking  the 
office  of  patron. 

M  In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  CONOLLY  COANE." 
«  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells." 
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"  And  the  following  answer  was  received : — 

«  (COPY.) 

"  Rev.  Sir,  "  JPalace,  Wells,  Nov.  21, 1817. 

"  I  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  and  request 
the  favor  of  you  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Mis- 
sionary Society,  with  my  respectful  compliments,  that  I  beg  leave  to  decline 
the  office  of  patron  of  the  Auxiliary  Association  in  Bath,  to  which  they  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  offering  to  appoint  me. 
«  I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

«  B.  of  BATH  and  WELLS." 
"  To  the  Rev.  Conolly  Coane." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  remark,  that  the  bishop  declined 
accepting  the  office  offered  him  in  the  handsomest  and  politest  manner;  nor 
is  there  a  word  of  objection  or  disapprobation  of  the  measure. 

"  The  next  step  taken  was  to  depute  two  officiating  clergymen  of  the  .place,. 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  Player,  to  wait  on  the  archdeacon 
of  Bath,  and  solicit  his  countenance  and  support  to  the  intended  association. 
The  archdeacon  received  these  gentlemen  in  the  most  warm  and  friendly 
manner ;  and  though  he  appeared  to  decline  taking  any  part  in  favor  of  the 
Society,  yet  he  certainly  signified  no  express  disapprobation  of  it ;  nor  did  he 
say  to  either  of  them,  as  officiating  ministers  in  his.  archdeaconry,  a  single 
word  on  any  impropriety  in  their  belonging  to  such  an  institution.  The  rec- 
tors of  Bath,  Walcot,  and  Bathwick,  with  other  officiating  clergy  of  the 
town,  were  either  personally  waited  on,  or  addressed  by  letter  on  the  subject. 
The  rector  of  Walcot  behaved  in  the  mildest,  most  candid,  and  gentlemanly 
manner;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  rector  of  Bath. 

"  The  Committee  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail  of 
their  proceedings  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  institution,  both  to  shew 
that  they  were  not  deficient  in  any  mark  of  attention  and  respect  to  the  bishop 
or  clergy  of  the  place;  and,  though  they  had  to  lament  that  want  of  concur- 
rence which  would  have  been  so  highly  desirable  in  a  cause  which  appears  to 
them  equally  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
Gospel,  yet  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  contemplate  from  any  quarter 
any  active  hostility  or  opposition.    Some  judgment,  then,  may  be  iormed 
of  their  surprise,  and,  we  would  add,  grief  also,  when  the  archdeacon  ap- 
peared at  the  meeting  in  the  manner  he  did,  and  delivered  his  address; 
though  the  Committee,  will  venture  to  say,  that  none,  but  those  who  were 
present,  can  adequately  enter  into  the  sensations  excited  at  hearing  that  ad- 
dress—at the  sentiments  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  or  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered.    As  the  arch- 
deacon will  probably  publish  this  address,  the  Committee  forbear  entering  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  at  present :  they  only  hope  it  will  be  given  literally 
to  the  public  as  it  was  delivered,  without  curtailment  or  alteration*;  and  then 
the  public  will  have  to  judge  for  themselves. 
.  "  The  Committee,  however,  cannot  conclude  this  address,  without  advert- 
ing to  one  point  of  most  material  import,  not  only  to  themselves  and  the  So- 
ciety they  have  recently  formed,  but  to  every  similar  society  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at  large.    The  archdeacon,  in  the    v 
opening  of  his.address,  talked  of  coming  there  by  right,  as  archdeacon  of  , 
Bath ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  permitted  himself  to  say,  that  he-would,  if 
he  pleased,  call  in  the  peace  officers  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  The  Committee 
would  wish  to  ask*  the  archdeacon,  what  ecclesiastical  power  or  control  **e 
conceives  himself  to  have  over  a  meeting  convened,  in  the  usual  form,  by 
public  advertisement,  and  assembled  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  law,    * 
NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.        2K 
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and  at  the  Guildhall,  With  the  permission  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  ?  The  meeting  was  either  legal  or  illegal.  If  legal,  what  possible  right 
had  the  archdeacon  to  interfere ; — or,  whence  does  he  draw  any  such  right  of 
interference  or  control  over  the  proceedings  of  such  a  meeting?  If  illegal,  is 
auch  a  meeting  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  or  have  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  church  no  power  to  assemble,  for  any  charitable  purpose, 
but  under  the  direct  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  power?  If  such  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  they  desire  that  it  may 
be  distinctly  pointed  out.  The  archdeacon  was,  indeed,  beard  by  sufferance, 
even  to  the  end  of  his  most  extraordinary  address;  and  that  by  a  meeting 
whose  proceedings  were  interrupted  without  leave  or  apology,  and  where  he 
was  not  entitled  to  speak,  unless  in  conformity  to  the  advertisement,  by 
which  friends  only  were  invited :  he  was  heard,  though  professing  to  come 
there  in  support  of  a  presumed  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  whilst  he  him- 
self was  at  the  same  time  violating  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  by  insulting  a 
bishop  of  his  own  church,  and  a  superior  in  the  same  diocese,  who  listened 
to  him  with  a  patience  and  calmness  which  could  be  derived  only  from  one 
seurce. 

"  As  this  is  the  first,  so  the  Committee  trust  it  will  be  the  last  time  they 
shall  have  to  address  the  public  on  this  occasion  :  they  more  gladly  and 
cheerfully  return  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties,  and  look  with  con- 
fidence for  the  support  of  a  Christian  public,  in  the  great  and  glorious  under- 
taking in  which  ihey  are  engaged. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

(Signed)  M  J.  O'BRIEN." 

"  Bath,  Dec.  4th,  1817." 


APPENDIX  II. 

The  words  of  the  archdeacon  are — 

"  I  said  that  this  Society  tends  to  the  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order; 
and  to  promote  and  augment  divisions  among  the  members,  and  especially 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Can  a  stronger-proof  of  this  assertion 
be  offered  than  is,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  before  your  eyes?  Here  you 
have  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bishop  of  Gloucester  presiding  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  over  the  formation  of  a  Society  which, 
the  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  disclaims.  Does  the  honorable  and  right 
reverend  vice-patron  of  this  Church-of-England  Missionary  Society  know  this 
fact  ?  If  not,  by  what  rule,  not  of  apostolical  authority,  but  of  common  pro- 
priety, does  he  invade  the  province  of  his  venerable  brother?  By  what  right 
does  he  come  hither,  thrusting  his  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest?  Per- 
haps be  thought  the  husbandmen  asleep !  I  trust  that  he  will  find  us  waking 
and  watchful,— But  if  his  lordship  did  know  the  sentiments  of  his  venerable 
diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  (for  the  Dean  of  Wells  is  as  much  under  canonical 
ruje  as  any  other  clergyman,)  I  ask,  if  his  lordship  did  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  could  he  give  a  more  decisive  proof 
of'  is  indifference  to  the  dignity  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been  but 
a  few  years  consecrated,  as  well  as  of  his  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order?* 
—Protest,  p.  C, 7. 

■ 
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APPENDIX  III. 


The  following  abstract  of  the  charter  incorporating  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  will  shew,  that  it  is  in  no  degree  formed 
tor  the  object  of  converting  the  heathen  world,  though  some  of  its  missiona- 
ries and  schoolmasters  on  the  extreme  stations  may  have  an  intercourse  with 
a  few  tribes  of  American  Indians. 

"  King  William  III.  was  graciously  pleased,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1701,  to 
erect  and  settle  a  corporation  with  a  perpetual  succession,  by  the  name  of  the 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  for  the  receiving, 
managing,  and  disposing  of  the  contributions  of  such  persons  as  would  be  in- 
duced to  extend  Iheir  charity  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  an 
orthodox  clergy,  and  the  making  of  such  other  provision  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  upon  information,  that 
in  many  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  beyond  the  seas,  the  pro* 
vision  for  ministers  was  mean ;  ^and  many  other  of  our  said  plantations,  colo-' 
niea,  and  factories,  were  wholly  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  ministers, 
and  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  that,  for  lack  of  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such,  many  of  his  loving  subjects  wanted  the  administration  of  God's 
word  and  sacraments,  and  seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  atheism  and  infidelity , 
and  others  of  them  to  popish  superstition  and  idolatry.** 


APPENDIX  IV. 

The  peculiar  interest  taken  by  Kins  George  the  First,  in  the  primary  en-' 
deavour  to  evangelize  the  Hindoos,  will  appear  from  the  following  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  missionaries  by  his  Majesty. 

"  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  the  reverend  and  learned  Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg,and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  missionaries  at  Tranque- 
bar  in  the  East  Indies. 

"  Reverend  and  beloved,— -Your  letters,  dated  the  20th  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  were  most  welcome  to  us;  not  only  because  the  work  undertaken 
by  you,  of  converting  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith,  doth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  prosper,  but  also  because  that  in  this  our  kingdom  such  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  prevails. 

"  We  pray  you  may  be  endued  with  health  and  strength  of  body,  that  you 
may  long  continue  to  fulfil  your  ministry  with  good  success ;  of  which,  as  we 
shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  so  you  will  always  find  us  ready  to  succour  you  in 
whatever  may  tend  to  promote  your  work  and  to  excite  your  zeal.  We  assure 
yon  of  the  continuance  of  our  royal  favor. 

"  Given  at  our  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the  33d  August,  A.  D.  171T,  in 
the  4th  year  of  our  reign."  ««  GEORGE  R. 

"  HATTORF." 

The  King  continued  to  cherish  with  much  solicitude  the  interests  of  the 
minion  after  the  death  of  ZiegenbaJg;  and  in  ten  ycVs  from  the  date  of  the 
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foregoing  letter,  a  second  was  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  mission,  by 
his  Majesty. 

"  Reverend  and  beloved, — From  your  letters,  dated  Tranqucbar,  the  12th 
September,  1725,  which  some  time  since  came  to  hand,  we  received  much 
pleasure ;  since  by  them*  we  are  informed  not  only  of  your  zealous  exertions 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  committed  to  you,  but  also  of  the  happy  suc- 
cess which  hath  hitherto  attended  it,  and  which  hath  been  graciously  given  of 
God.  We  return  you  thanks  tor  these  accounts;  and  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  us,  if  you  continue  to  communicate  whatever  shall  occur  in  the  progress 
of  your  mission.  In  the  mean  time,  we  pray  you  raav  enjoy  strength  of  body 
and  mind  for  the  long  continuance  of  your  labors  in  this  goodtwork,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathens ;  that 
its  perpetuity  may  not  fail  in  generations  to  come. 

"  Given  at  our  Palace  at  St.  James's,  the  23d  February,  1727,  in  the  13th 
year  of  our  reign.  "  GEORGE  ft." 

Trie  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  archbishop  Wake. 

"  To  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  preach- 
ers of  the  Christian  Faith,  on  the  coast  of  CoromaadeL 
.  "  As  often  as  I  behold  your  letters,  reverend  brethren,  addressed  to  the 
venerable  Society  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel,  who«e  chief 
honor  and  ornament  ye  are ;  and  as  often  as  I  contemplate  the  light  of  the 
gospel  either  now  fttet  rising  on  the  Indian  nations,  or  after  the  intermission 
of  some  ages  again  revived,  and  as  it  were  restored  to  its  inheritance ;  I  am 
constrained  to  magnify  that  singular  goodness  of  God  in  visiting  nations  so 
remote ;  and  to  account  you,  my  brethren,  highly  honored,  whose  ministry  it 
hath  pleased  Him  to  employ,  in  this  pious  work,  to  the  glory  of  His  name 
and  the  salvation  of  so  many  millions  of  souls.    Let  others  indulge  in  a  mi- 
nistry, if  not  idle,  certainly  less  laborious,  among  Christians  at  home.    Let 
them  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  titles  and  honors,  obtained  without 
labor  and  without  danger.  Your  praise  it  will  be  (a  praise  of  end  less  duration 
on  earth,  and. followed  by  a  just  recompense  in  heaven)  to  have  labored  in 
the  vineyard  which  yourselves  have  planted ;  to  have  declared  the  name  of 
Christ,  where  it  was  not  known  before ;  and  through  much  peril  and  difficulty 
have  converted  to  the  faith  those  among  whom  ye  afterwards  fulfilled  your 
ministry.     Your  province,  therefore,  brethren,  your  office,  I  place  before  arl 
dignities  in  the  church.  Let  others  be  pontiffs,  patriarchs,  or  popes;  let  them 
glitter  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  or  in  gold ;  let  them  seek  the  admiration  of  the 
wondering  multitude,  and  receive  obeisance  on  the  bended  knee.    Ye  have 
acquired  a  better  name  than  they,  and  a  more  sacred  fame.    And  when  that 
day  shall  arrive,  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  give  to  every  man  '  according 
to  his  work,'  a  greater  reward  shall  be  adjudged  to  you.    Admitted  into  the 
glorious  society  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles,  ye,  with  them, 
shall  shine,  like  the  sun  among  the  lesser  stars,  in  the  kingdom  of  your  Fa- 
ther, for  ever.    Since  then  so  great  honor  is  now  given  unto  you  by  all  com* 
E stent  judges  on  earth,  and  since  so  great  a  reward  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
eaven;  go  forth  with  alacrity  to  that  work,  to  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
called  you.    God  hath  already  given  to  you  an  illustrious  pledge  of  his  favor, 
an  increase  not  to  be  expected  without  the  aid  of  his  grace.    Ye  have  begun 
happily,  proceed  with  spirit.    He,  who  hath  carried  you  safely  through  the 
dancers  of  the  seas  to  such  a  remote  country,  and  who  hath  given  you  favor 
iu  the  eyes  of  those  whose  countenance  ye  most  desired;  He  who  hath  so 
liberally  and  unexpectedly  ministered  unto  your  wants,  and  who  doth  now 
daily  add  members  to  your  church ;  He  will  continue  to  prosper  your  endea- 
vours, and  will  subdue  unto  himself,  by  your  means,  the  whole  continent  of 
oriental  India.    O  happy  men !  who,  standing  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
shall  exhibit  so  many  nations  converted  to  his  faith  by  your  preaching ;  hap. 
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py  men !  to  whom  it  shall  he  given  to  say,  before  the  assembly  of  the  whole 
human  race,  '  Behold  us,  O  Lord,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given 
us ;'  happy  men !  who,  being  justiBed  by  the  Saviour,  shall  receive  in  that 
day  the  reward  of  your  labors,  and  also  shall  hear  that  glorious  encomium, 
4  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants;  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.' 
May  Almighty  God  graciously  favor  you  and  your  labors  in  all  things.  May 
he  send  to  your  aid  fellow-laborers,  such  and  so  many  as  ye  wish.  May  ha 
increase  the  bounds  of  your  churches.  May  he  open  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  ye  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  hearing  you,  thev  may  receive 
life-dving  faith.  May  he  protect  you  and  yours  from  all  evils  and  dangers* 
Ana  when  ye  arrive  (may  it  be  late)  at  the  end  of  your  course,  may  the  same 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  this  work  of  the  gospel,  and  bath  preserved  you 
in  it,  grant  to  you  the  reward  of  your  labor, — an  incorruptible  crown  of 
glory. 

"  These  are  the  fervent  wishes  and  prayers  of,  Venerable  Brethren, 
"  Your  most  faithful  fellow-servant  in  Christ, 

«  GULIELMUS  CANT." 
"  From  our  Palace  at  Lambeth,  January,  A.  D.  1719." 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  admirable  sermon  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  bishop  of  London,  delivered  last  year  (1817),  before  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  which  precedes  their  last 
report. 

The  circumstance  also  may  be  here  mentioned— and  I  shall  only  mention 
it — that  if  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were  suppressed,  the 
number  of  missionaries  in  India  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  not  exceed  three  or  four;  while  those  sup- 
ported by  other  religious  communities  in,  this  country  amount  to  above 
seventy. 
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To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  the  follow- 
ing Discourse,  published  at  the  request  of  their  Committee,  is 
most  respectfully  inscribed. 


LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

COMMITTEE  ROOM,  26th  NOVEMBER,  1817. 


To  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Dear  Siiy 

We  solicit  the  favor  of  your  consenting  to  publish  the 
Discourse,  which  we  had  yesterday  the  gratification  of  hearing  you 
deliver,  on  the  opening  of  this  Institution. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

,  Your  most  obedient  servants, 


Wm.  COKRIE. 

W.  Wallace  Currie. 
Fletcher  Raincock 
B.  A.  Heywood. 
Jas.  Gerard,  M.  D. 
John  Yates. 
Tho.  Martin. 


John  Gladstone,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Tho.  Earle. 
Wm.  Wainrwright. 
Tho.  Stewart  Traill,  M.  D. 
J.  Vos*,  M.  D. 
Charles  Turner. 
Jona.  Brooks. 
Isaac  Littledale. 
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DISCOURSE, 

4*.   #c.   %c. 


The  opening  of  this  institution,  which  was  intended  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  has  been  postponed  to  the 
present  day,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  unexpected  and  awful 
events  which  suddenly  call  off* the  attention  of  a  people  from  their 
usual  avocations,  and  render  them  for  a  time  insensible  to  every 
thing  but  the  calamity  they  have  experienced ' — a  calamity  which 
has,  in  the  present  instance,  blighted  the  public  hope,  and  carried 
grief  and  consternation  into  the  bosom  of  every  private  family. 
Even  at  this  moment,  when  the  first  shock  of  this  great  national 
loss  is  over — when  the  last  obsequies  to  departed  excellence  are 

rrid,  and  the  beloved  object  of  them  is  embalmed  in  your  memories, 
cannot  but  be  anxious  lest  I  should  intrude  upon  your  feelings, 
in  thus  calling  your  attention  to  other  subjects  : — but,  independent 
of  my  sense  of  duty  to  those  who  have  coufided  to  me  this  task,  I 
feel  the  strongest  conviction,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great  public 
and  private  calamity,  in  which  the  tears  of  the  father  and  of  the 
prince  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  husband  and  of  the  people, 
you  will  have  derived  consolation  from  that  source  whence  alone 
it  is  to  be  obtained — from  a  deep  and  humble  submission  to  the 
dispensations  of  that  Being,  who  balances  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  nations,  who  can  call  light  out  of  darkness,  and  who  from  the 
most  gloomy  and  alarming  circumstances  can  produce  order, 
harmony  and  peace* 

Amongst  die  many  attachments  by  which  society  is  bound 
together,  may  properly  be  enumerated  that  which  arises  from  the 
desire  of  attaining  the  same  object,  or  from  a  participation   of 

. !  The  death  of  Her  Boyal  Highness  tha  Priasass  Chailotte. 
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studies  and  pursuits ;  and  this  attachment  is  perhaps  still  stronger, 
when  such  object  is  of  a  great,  disinterested  and  meritorious  nature, 
intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others  and  to  extend  its  bene- 
ficent effects  to  future  times.— It  is  therefore  with  no  common 
share  of  gratification,  that  I  now  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  convened  together  lor  the  purpose  of  opening,  in  this 
great  commercial  town,  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
of  literature  and  of  art— an  institution  which  has  already  been  dis- 
tinguished by  royal  patronage,  and  has  received  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  place  in  which  we  live, 
whose  members  now  honor  us  with  their  presence.  Appointed 
by  your  Committee  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  at  this  our  first  meeting,  to  congratulate 
you  in  our  united  names  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attend- 
ed our  efforts ;  and  to  express  our  ardent  wishes  and  humble  hopes, 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  may  approve  of  the  motives 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  attempt,  and  may  render  it  subservient 
to  those  purposes  of  extensive  utility  which  it  as  its  avowed  object 
to  attain. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  devote  the  time  in 
which  1  hope  to  be  honored  with  your  attention,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  Institution ;  to  point  out  the  system  of  instruction 
to  be  adopted  ;  and  to  expatiate  on  the  various  objects  which  it  is 
intended  to  embrace ;  but  this  has  already  been  done,  as  fully  as 
present  circumstances  admit,  first,  in  the  detailed  plan,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  both  of  which  have  been 
printed  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  proprietors.  I 
shall  therefore  indulge  myself,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  a  wider 
range ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  discover  to  what  causes  we  are  to 
attribute  the  rise  and  progress  of  Letters,  of  science  and  of  art,  and 
to  trace  the  vicissitudes  which  they  have,  experienced ;  at  the  same 
time  takiug  notice  of  the  bearings  they  have  upon  the  more 
important  avocations  of  life,  and  on  the  prosperity  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  been  encouraged.  These  inquiries  appear 
to  me  to  be  highly  essential  to  our  present  purpose ;  as  enabling 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  how  far  the  accomplishment  of 
our  object  depends  upon  extrinsic  circumstances,  and  how  far  on 
our  own  exertions ;  and  secondly,  as  tending  to  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  are  not  only  consistent 
with  our  more  serious  avocations,  but  that  they  have  a  direct  and 
manifest  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  exalt  the  character  of 
every  community  into  which  they  have  been  introduced. 

To  whatever  remote  period  we  may  trace  back  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  and  in  whatever  state  of  ignorance  we  may  find 
them,  we'  must  allow  them  to  possess  those  feelings  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  our  species.    Hence  man,  in  his 
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most  uncultivated  state,  is  as  much  alive  to  acts  of  beneficence  as 
when  he  is  improved  by  taste  or  enlightened  by  science.  Gene- 
rosity awakes  his  gratitude,  and  acts  of  hostility  excite  his  resentment. 
The  favors  which  he  receives  and  sensibly  feels,  he  will  endeavor 
to  acknowledge  by  some  external  act  or  expression  ;  and  his  first 
effort  for  this  purpose  is  that  germ  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
the  developement  of  which  future  circumstances  may  either  hasten 
or  retard. 

Whether  we  suppose  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  be  innate 
or  acquired,  it  is  certainly  one  of  those  sentiments  which  are 
incident  to  the  earliest  periods  of  society  ;  insomuch  that  we  cau 
scarcely  suppose  any  nation  to  have  been  so  ignorant,  as  to  have 
enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Providence  without  once  asking  whence 
they  were  derived.  It  is  indeed  so  natural  that  this  should  be  the 
first  reflection  that  must  occur  to  a  rational  mind,  that  the  aptitude 
and  propriety  of  the  conduct  to  the  situation,  satisfies  us  with  the 
representation  given  by  our  great  poet,  of  the  feelings  and  language 
of  our  common  parent-—  • 

"  Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou,  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay  f 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  bow  tame  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
— Not  of  myself— by  some  Great  Maker,  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent ; 
Tell  me  how  t  may  know  him,  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  live,  and  move, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 

If  from  previous  reasoning  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  such  would 
be  the  language  of  a  rational  being,  in  the  situation  described — that 
opinion  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  earliest  traces  of  literary  composition 
have  in  all  countries  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  and  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  blessings,  which  it  Was  impossible  in  any  other 
manner  to  repay. 

But  with  all  these  succours,  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
are  still  weak  without  the  aid  and  support  of  each  other.  Hence 
the  man  who  first  teaches  us  to  screen  ourselves  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  who  instructs  us  how  to  till  the  earth,  or 
to  navigate  the  ocean,  who  frees  the  country  from  beasts  of  prey, 
or  opposes  himself  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  oppressor,  appears,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  his  labors,  as  a  be- 
ing of  a  superior  order,  entitled  to  their  esteem,  their  veneration, 
and  their  homage.  To  attempt  refined  di>tinctions  is  not  the 
character  of  a  rude  people — and  hence  the  origin  of  Polytheism, 
or  Hero-worship ;  which  has  been  considered  by  a  distinguished 
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writer,  *  though  upon  grounds  which  I  own  do  not  carry  with  them 
conviction  to  my  mind,  as  the  "  primitive  religion  of  uninstructed 
mankind." 

Not  is  it  alone  to  the'  emotions  of  gratitude  and  the  sense  of 
religion,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  expansion  of  those  feelings 
which  are  expressed  in  works  of  literature  and  art.  Whatever 
forcibly  interests  the  affections  of  man,  may  be  esteemed  a  con- 
current cause  of  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  communicate  to 
another  his  own  peculiar  impressions.  To  the  passion  of  love,  we 
may  in  all  ages  attribute  the  most  affecting  and  refined  productions 
,pf  the  human  intellect—- even  resentment  and  indignation  have  had 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  calling  into  action  the  faculties  of  die 
human  race. 

The  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  literature  and 
the  arts,  is  in  no  instance  more  apparent  than  in  their  common 
jorigin,  and  the  certainty  with  which  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
aame  principles  of  human  nature.  Those  emotions  of  admiration, 
of  gratitude  or  of  love,  which  call  forth  from  one  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  warm  and  energetic  language,  excite  in  another  person 
the  desire  of  perpetuating  the  resemblance  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, or  of  recalling  to  memory  those  scenes  which  had  afforded 
him  so  much  pleasure.  Whilst  the  poet  celebrates  in  elevated 
language  the  deeds  of  his  hero,  the  painter  animates  his  canvas  with 
the  same  subject ;  and  whilst  the  former  relates  to  ns  an  impassioned 
narrative,  the  latter  brings  the  transaction  immediately  before  our 
eyes.  The  course  of  improvement  thus  begun  is  encouraged  by 
applause,  and  excited  to  a  stHl  higher  pitch  by  emulation ;  till  at 
length  not  only  individuals  but  nations  become  distinguished  4y 
their  superior  proficiency  in  these  pursuits. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  when  man- 
kind have  once  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  by 
long  and  unwearied  exertions  have  divested  themselves  of  the 
shackles  of  ignorance,  they  should  again  be  liable  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  debasement,  and  to  forfeit  those  acquisitions  which  required 
such  an  effort  of  genius  and  of  labor  to  obtain.  It  might  reason- 
ably have  been  presumed,  that  when  letters  and  arts  had  arrived 
at  a  certain  eminence,  when  the  principles  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed are  known  and  acknowledged,  and  particularly  when  those  prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  permanent  labors  of 
the  chisel,  the  pencil,  and  the  pen,  mankind  would  thus  Jar  have 
secured  their  progress ;  and  instead  of  having  to  fear  a  relapse  into 
their  former  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  would  only  have  to 
look  ardently  forwards  towards  higher  degrees  of  improvement. 

Experience  however  affords  a  perpetual  proof,  that  this  is  not 

!  Hume, 
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the  condition  of  our  nature.  Even  when  knowledge  and  taste  have 
been  interwoven  with  the  very  manners  and  habits  of  a  people,  and 
disseminated  amongst  large  and  prosperous  nations,  frequent  in* 
stances  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  in  a  short  time  been 
obliterated  and  lost ;  insomuch  that  their  very  existence  would  be 
problematical,  were  it  not  for  the  ocular  and  substantial  proofs 
which  they  have  left  of  their  former  excellence,  and  which,  when 
measured  by  the  powers  and  capacities  of  succeeding  ages,  apnea* 
like  the  productions  of  a  superior  race  of  beings. 

To -what  causes  we  are  to  attribute  the  progress  or  decline  of  a 
nation,  iu  letters,  or  in  arts,  is  certainly  an  investigation  of  no  in* 
considerable  difficulty.  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have  doubted 
whether  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the  refined  arts  are  not  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  chance ;  as  if  chance  meant  any  thing  more  than 
causes  which  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain.  He 
concludes,  however,  that "  iu  many  cases  good  reasons  may  be  given 
>vhy  a  nation  is  more  polite  and  learned  at  a  particular  time  than 
any  of  its  neighbours ;"  and  proceeds  to  explain  this  circumstance 
upon  grounds  to  some  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to 
advert. 

If  we  may  trust  to  a  very  ancient  popular  opinion,  the  energies 
of  nature  have,  from  the  earliest  records  of  society,  been  continually 
declining ;  so  that  the  productions  of  her  later  years  can  stand  in 
no  degree  of  comparison  with  those  of  her  more  vigorous  youth. 
From  the  days  of  Homer,  this  has  been  the  general  burthen  of  the 
poet's  song,  and  has  frequently  been  confirmed  by  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  philosopher. — But  although  opinions  mostly  obtain 
credit  by  their  antiquity,  this  opinion,  in  particular,  derives  no 
advautage  from  that  circumstance.  On  the  contrary,  that  very 
antiquity  is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  it  is  wholly  unfounded. 
]f  the  human  race  had  declined  from  its  pristine  vigor  between 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  time  of  Homer,  to  what  a 
degree  of  imbecility  must  it  have  fallen  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ! 
Aud  if,  in  like  manner,  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  poets,  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  human  race,  be  well  founded,  to  what  a  miser- 
able state  of  degradation  must  it  before  this  time  have  been  reduced ! 
After  so  long  a  descent,  is  it  possible  that  nature  could  still  have 

Produced  a  Dante  or  an  Ariosto  ?  a  Sbakspeare  or  a  Milton  ?  a 
'orneille  or  a  Racine  f.  Names  which,  without  an  invidious  com- 
petition with  those  of  ancient  times,  will  sufficiently  shew  that  her 
vigor  is  not  exhausted ;  but  that  she  still  continues  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  those  of  the  earth,  in  all  their 
original  strength,  quality  and  flavor. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  dispiriting  idea  of  the  declining 
condition  of  our  nature,  others  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that 
the  human  race  is  in  a  regular  and  progressive  course  of  improve- 
ment, and  that  every  age  of  the  world  is  more  enlightened  than 
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that  which  preceded  it.  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  point  out  the 
early  state  of  each  nation,  and  trace  its  progress  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  from  civilization  to  refinement.  Instead  of  bowing 
down  before  the  mighty  names  of  antiquity,  and  acknowledging  an 
inferiority  of  intellect,  they  pretend  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
knowledge  of  former  times,  and  suppose  that  by  uniting  with  it  the 
still  more  important  discoveries  of  the  moderns,  the  circle  of  know-* 
ledge  is  enlarged,  and  the  conveniences,  and  even  the  elegancies  of 
life  rendered  much  more  attainable  than  at  any  former  period* 
Under  these  impressions,  they  scruple  not  to  express  their  contempt 
for  every  former  state  of  society,  and  their  high  opinioh  of  that  in 
which  they  have  the  happiness  to  live.  Not  however  content  with 
the  eminence  at  which  they  have  arrived!  hope  spreads  her  wings 
and  launches  into  the  realms  of  conjecture ;  and  the  confidence  of 
having  done  much,  gives  the  assurance  that  we  shall  accomplish 
more.  Without  wishing  to  damp  this  ardor,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  experience  of  past  ages, 
we  shall  scarcely  be  allowed  to  conclude  that  such  regular,  or  pro- 
gressive improvement,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  human  race.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  it  must  of  course  follow,  that  nations  once 
civilized  never  again  become  retrograde,  but  must  continue  to  rise 
till  they  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection.  But  where  are 
the  countries  in  which  letters  and  arts  have  made  an  uninterrupted 
progress  i  or  where  have  they  for  any  great  length  of  time  been 
even  stationary  i  Is  India  still  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ?  and 
can  she  boast  of  her  sages,  the  oracles  of  wisdom,  who  attract 
inquirers  and  disciples  from  distant  regions  ?  Is  the  condition  of 
Egypt  improved  by  the  flight  of  three  thousand  years?  or  have  her 
pyramids  been  surpassed  by  the  labors  of  subsequent  times  ? 
What  was  Greece  once  f  what  is  she  now  i  Characterised  in  the 
first  instance  by  whatever  was  bright  in  genius,  rich  in  intellect, 
excellent  in  art — in  the  latter  by  whatever  is  degraded  and  servile 
in  human  nature.  Contrast  republican  with  papal  Rome.  Exa- 
mine the  names  that  grace  the  rolls  of  antiquity,  from  the  first  to 
the  second  Brutus,  and  ask  whether  the  inhabitants  of  modern 
Rome  will  be  as  well  known  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years, 
as  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Alas  the  scene  is  changed  !  and 
for  century  after  century  the  peasaut  and  the  slave  have  tiampled 
on  the  dust  of  heroes,  as  unconscious  of  their  worth  as  the  cattle 
that  crop  the  herbage  on  their  remains.  Such  is  the  boasted  im- 
provement of  the  human  race ;  such  the  permanency  of  knowledge 
in  nations  where  she  has  once  established  her  seat !  The  tree 
perishes  ;  and  the  transplanted  scions  will,  unless  they  be  carefully 
fostered,  experience  in  their  turn  a  similar  fate. 

Dismissing  then  the  idea  that  there  is  iu  the  human  mind  an 
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inherent  tendency  towards  either  improvement  or  deterioration,  let 
us  now  briefly  inquire  into  the  other  causes  which  are  supposed 
to  have  contributed  to  those  vicissitudes  which  it  has  successively 
experienced.  Of  these  causes,  few  have  been  more  strongly  in* 
sisted  on  than  those  occasioned  by  diversity  of  climate  and  local 
situation.  "  There  are  even  countries/'  it  has  been  observed  by 
an  eminent  French  writer/  "  where  the  inhabitants  have  never  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  improvement,  and  where  it  is  probSble 
they  never  will  make  any  proficiency  ;'*  and  he  conceives  he  can 
exactly  ascertain  within  what  degrees  of  the  equator  such  countries 
lie.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  had  such  been  the  case,  let- 
ters and  arts  must  have  been  permanently  confined  to  those  coun- 
tries only  which  are  more  favored  in  point  of  situation  than  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  But  the  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence. "  Under  the  same  climate/'  says  a  judicious  foreign  au- 
thor/ "  the  Greeks  rose  from  a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  till 
they  became  the  masters  of  the  world;  and  that  very  Greece, 
which  was  so  many  years  the  garden  of  Europe,  afterwards  be- 
came a  sterile  desert.  Boeotia  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Attica,  and 
consequently  enjoyed  the  same  climate ;  yet  the  Boeotians  were 
accounted  as  stupid  as  the  Athenians  were  acute.  The  splendor 
of  Grecian  science  was  diffused  not  only  through  Greece  kself, 
but  extended  to  colonies  far  distant  from  the  metropolis,  and  very 
different  with  respect  to  climate."  It  requires  indeed  no  very  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  history  to  discover,  that  the  progress  of 
letters  and  arts  is  not  restricted  by  rivers  or  mountains ;  or  that 
neither  heat  nor  cold  are  uniformly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing ;  which  at  one  time  chose  its  residence  amidst  the  sultry  plains 
of  Egypt,  and  at  another  rested  on  the  frozen  shores  of  Iceland. 
Such  indeed  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  in  many  instances  the 
facility  of  success  deadens  the  desire  of  it,  and  the  obstacles  which 
lie  encounters  only  serve  to.  jive  a  keener  edge  to  his  exertious. 
"  In  those  northern  ungenial  climates/'  says  the  learned  President 
of  the  Linnaean  Society,  "  where  the  intellect  of  man  indeed  has 
flourished  in  its  highest  perfection,  but  where  the  productions  of 
nature  are  comparatively  sparingly  bestowed,  her  laws  have  been 
most  investigated,  and  best  understood.     The  appetite  of  her  pu- 

Eils  was  whetted  by  their  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  scantiness  of 
er  supplies  trained  them  in  habits  of  economy,  and  of  the  most 
acute  observation."  3 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers,  in  accounting  for  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  contain  within  them- 
selves the  principles  of  their  own  destruction  ;  insomuch,  that  when 

*  The  Abbe  du  Bos.  *  The  Abate  Andres. 

I  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  Review  of  the  Modern  State  of  Botany, 
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•rey  have  arrived  at  their  highest  excellence,  they,  Hi  the  coane  of 
human  affairs,  perish  and  decay.  Thus  Mr.  Home  asserts,  that 
"  when  the  arts  and  sciences  come  to  perfection  in  any  state,  they 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  decline,  and  seldom  or  never  revive 
in  that  nation  where  they  have  formerly  flourished ;"  and  the  ju- 
dicious Tiraboschi  admits,  that  "  it  is  common  to  all  the  stones 
that  are  connected  with  the  progress  of  taste,  such  as  eloquence, 
poetry  and  history,  as  well  as  to  the  three  sister  arts,  that  when 
they  have  arrived  at  perfection,  they  as  certainly  return  to  that 
level  from  which  they  rose."  This  the  learned  Italian  fcas  endea- 
vored to  account  for,  by  supposing  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an 
overstrained  refinement,  or  a  desire  of  excelling  even  those  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  just  standards  of  eloquence  and  of.  taste. 
"  Thus,"  says  he,  '*  Asinius  Pollio  reprobated  the  style  of  Cicero, 
as  weak,  languid  and  unpolished,  and  introduced,  in  its  stead,  a 
kind  of  declamation  so  dry,  meagre  and  affected,  that  it  seemed  to 
recall  the  rudeness  of  the  early  ages.  The  two  Senecas,  th$ 
rhetor  aud  the  philosopher,  followed,  and  Jby  refiuing  still  further 
on  die  matter  and  the  style,  reduced  the  art  to  a  still  lower  ebb.9' 
But  whilst  we  may  assent  to  the  truth  of  these  observations,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  they  contain  little  ipore  than  the  mere 
statement  of  a  fact,  in  which  we  must  all  agree  v  and.  {bat  we  umjt 
still  recur  to  the  question,  to  what  cause  is  this  alteration  iujfp 
public  taste,  this  decline  of  liberal  studies,  to  be  attributed  ?}.  Tile 
ball  will  not  rebound  till  it  has  reached  the  mark ;  and  it  may 
with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  neither  literature  nor  art  ljaye 
ever  yet  attained  their  highest  degree  of  perfection.  We  must 
therefore  endeavor  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  'decline  in  some 
essential  alteration  in  the  condition  aqd  manners  of  a  people, 
which  degrades  their  dignity,  perverts  their  moral  character,  and 
corrupts  and  extinguishes  their  taste r  Thus,  instead  of  sup* 
posing  that  thq  style  of  Cicero  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  future  orators  to  display, 
their  powers,  will  it  not  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  inquire^  whijt 
was  the  character  of  the  age  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  '  and  at  the 
period  when  this  decline  took  place  ?  In  the  former,  Rome  was 
free,  and  the  orator,  fearless  of  offence,  discussed  in -language  as 
unrestrained  as  it  was  eloquent,  affairs  of  the  highest  importance 
to  individuals  or  the  state.  In  the  latter  the  people,  after  a  series 
of  oppression,  as  disgraceful  to  the  sufferers  as  odious  in  their 
tyrants,  lost,  with  the  dignity  of  their  subject,  the  energy  and  shn* 
plicity  of  their  style,  The  same  circumstances  occurred  in  Italy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  when  the  independent 
states  of  that  country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  despotic  princes, 
and  the  free  and  vigorous  mode  of  composition  that  disunguiab^f) 
the  revivors  of  learning,  gave  way  to  a  more  verbose,  affected  apt 
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enerVated  maimbr;  till,  winS  their  independence  and  strength  of 
character,  the  people  lost  that  truth  of  feeling  and  correctness  of 
taste,  which  can  be  permanently  established  on  no  other  founda»> 
tioo.  Thus  whenever  we  find  that  a  change  has  taken  place  m 
the  literary  taste  of  a  nation,  we  may  frequently  discover  the  cause 
of  it  in  the  change  of  opinions  and  manners  consequent  upon  the 
events  of  die  times,  and  the*  different  combinations  of  society ;  and 
although  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  trace  these  causes  with* 
precision,  this  will  scarcely  justify  us  in  denying  one  of  the  first 
maxims  of  philosophy,  and  supposing  that  in  matters  of  taste, 
effects  are  produced  without  a  <cause. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  instead 
of  attributing  the  progress  or  decline  of  letters  and  arts  to  the* 
influence  of  climate,  or  to  any  stated  and  unavoidable  vicissitude,' 
We  are  to  seek  for  them  in  the  unceasing  operation  of  moral* 
causes,  in  the  relations  df  society,  and  the  dispositions  and  propen-> 
pities  of  the  human  injnd.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
relations  is  that  by  which  we  are  connected  with  the  government 
under  which  we  live;  and  accordingly  many  writers  have  sought  in' 
the  nature  of  such  government,  the  causes  ef  the  improvement  or 
deterioration  of  the  human  race.  That  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
liberty  is  indispensable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  very  generally  advanced.  "  It  is  impossible,'9 
sayi  Mr.  Hume,  "  for  the  arts  and  sciences  to  arise  at  first  among 
any  people,  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  free  go* 
-verameat."  Iu  illustrating  this  position,  he  observes  that  a  de- 
spotic monarch,  governing  a  large  tract  of  country,  never  conceives* 
the  idea  of  securing  the  happiness  of  his  people  by  established 
laws,  but  delegates  bis  full  power  to  inferior  magistrates;  each 
of  whom  "  governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority  as  if  they  wero 
his  own,  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny  as  belonging  to  another." 
"  A  people  governed  after  such  a  manner,"  he  adds,  "  are  slaves, 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  impossible  they 
can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements  of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare 
not  so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty 
or  security.  To  expect  therefore  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contradiction.99 
But  although  this  sentiment  in  various  forms,  and  with  various 
modifications,  has  been  often  asserted,  this  has  not  deterred 
others  from  avowing  a  contrary  opinion.  Amongst  these,  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  is  the  Abate  Andres,  whose  learned  and  exten- 
sive work  on  this  subject  gives  great  weight  to  his  authority. 
u  To  contend/9  says  this  author,  a  that  the  genius  is  depressed 
under  a  monarchical  government,  or  that  in  a  republic  it  ac- 
quires with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  a  greater  degree  of  eleva* 
toon*  is  to  assert  a  sophism,  whkh  is  confuted  by  public  experience 
NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XL  2L 
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— as  if  a  Corncflle,  or  a  Uosqpet,  had  found  the  sabltmtty  of  their; 
talents  depressed  by  their  having  lived  under  a  powerful  monarchy*; 
or  as  if  Galileo,  Lord  Bacon,  or  Descartes*  bad  lost,  in  the  vexa- 
tions they  experienced^  their  Creadon  aad  elevation  of  mind,!" 
The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  period  of  high  civilization  aad  dis* 
tiagutsheri  literary  •excellence.  .  ".  Perhaps,"  says  the  lively  faia*> 
torian  of  that  period,.'*  it  is  thai  of  all  the  rest  .which  approaches; 
the  nearest  to  perfection."  Yet  this  improvement  was  not  there*' 
stdt'of  a  free  government*,  but  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  com** 
try  which  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  political  and  civil  feherty, 
and  which  even  gloried  in  its  subjection  to  despotic  control.  A 
ifeview  of  these  circumstances,  then,  so  far  from  .satisfying  our.  en- 
quiries, would  serve  rather  to  wovince  as  that  the,  pragma  or.de-> 
dine  of  literature  depended  wholly  upon  other  causes,  and  thai 
particular  modes  of  government  are  either  equally  indifferent  to  at* 
oral  most  affect  it  only  in  a  very  slight  and  unimportant  degree.. 

In  attempting  to  decide  upon  the^e  opposing- fects  and  discordant 
opinions,  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  observed,  that  it  is. notion; 
the  professed  tor  nominal  form  of  a  government^  that  its  *ptfc? 
tude,  or  inaptitude  to  the  promotion  of  literature,  depends.  A 
jealous  and  suspicious  government,  whether  it  be  a  monarchy  aria 
republic,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  distinguished,  locka  up 
the  faculties  and  deadens  the  energies  of  a  people*  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  all  governments  derive  their  support  from  public 
opiniou,  and  that  when  any  government,  whatever  its  denomination 
inay  be,  is  firmly  established,  it  can  admit  of  a  degree  of  liberty -in 
its  subjects,  which  might  be  supposed  likely  to  prove  injurious,  ec 
fatal,  to  a  more  precarious  or  unsettled  authority.  The  favorable 
opinion  of  his  subjects  was  perhaps  never,  conciliated  by  any  prmae 
in  a  greater  degree  than  by  Louis  XIV.  By  whatever  qualifica- 
tions this  confidence  was  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  his  adiwnietra- 
tion  enjoyed  a  degree  of  stability  and  splendor  beyond  that  of  any 
other  European  potentate.  In  proportion  to  the  liberty  conceded, 
was  the  proficiency  made  by  Ins  subjects.  Within  the  precinct* 
of  that  court,  Fenelon  produced  his  immortal  work,  which  would 
have  doue  honor  to  a  Spartan  legislator  $  and  JJoileau,  with  q 
freedom  which  an  arbitrary  government  bas  seldom  tolerated,  dared 
to  oppose  the  whole  strength  of  bis  genius  to  the  favorite  pursuit 
of  his  monarch,  that  of  military  glory,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  pr** 
cepts  of  wisdom  and  the  blandishments  of  wit,  to  abate  that  inor- 
dinate ambition  which  proved  so  fatal,  not  only  to  the  repose  of  his 
own  subjects,  but  to  that  of  Europe  in  general. 
.  According  then  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  any  go*qrn- 
naent  has  in  its  own  stability,  will,  in  general,  be  the  liberty  avowed 
to  the  expression  of  the  public  seutiuieift,  and  in  proportion  to  J&* 
liberty  will  be  the  proficiency  made  iu.  literary  pursuits,     Km 
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must  this  fffctttott*  of  opinion  and  expression  be  confined  to  parti- 
calar  subjects.  Few  governments,  however  arbitrary,  have  att- 
empted to  restrain  enquiries  purely  scholastic;  the  studies  of 
classical  literature  or  the  pmsuits  of  scientific  curiosity;  but  this 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  interest  of  letters.  Debarred  from  expatiating 
at  large  on  those  more  important  subjects,  which  involve  the  regu- 
lations of  society  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  manners  and  in  religion, 
the  human  faculties  become  contracted,  devoted  to  minute  and 
trivial  discussions  and  unable  to  operate  with  vigor  and  effect 
even  upon  those  subjects  which  are  permitted  to  their  research. 

It  has,  therefore,  seldom  been  in  the  power  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narch, whatever  may  have  been  his  celebrity,  to  afford  a  degree  of 
literary  liberty  equal  to  that  which  the  people  enjoy  under  a  mixed 
or  popular  form  of  government ;  and  indeed,  with  whatever  liber- 
ality it  may  be  granted,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  that  it 
is  a  bare  concession  of  the  sovereign,  existing  only  during  sack 
time  as  his  own  interests  may  appear  to  him  to  admit  of  it,  and  ac- 
companied wish  such  conditions  and  restraints  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  prescribe.  Hence,  it  is  neither  bo  certain  in  its  dura- 
tion, nor  so  extensive  in  its  effects,  as  that  which  is  founded  in  right 
and  defined  by  known  and  established  laws.  In  a  government 
legitimately  constituted,  the  freedom  of  enquiry  and  of  expression 
is  a  permanent  principle  interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the 
state;  in  an  absolute  monarchy  it  is  temporary  and  accidental, 
depending  upon  the  character  and  will  of  the  prince,  and  may  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished  whenever  he  may  conceive  that  his 
interest  or  his  safety  requires  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure* 
The  consciousness  that  this  power;  though  not  exercised,  still  sub- 
sists, and  the  uncertainty  by  what  degree  of  irritation  it  may  be 
provoked,  deaden  the  efforts  of  the  timid,  and  restrain  and  circum- 
scribe those  of  the  bold;  whilst  the  dissolving  influence  of  arbi- 
trary favor  is  often  too  powerful  for  even  genius  itself  to  resist. 

But  another  striking  distinction  between  a  despotic  and  a  popular 
government,  as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  intellect, 
still  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  former,  as  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  concentred  iu  an  individual,  who  is  jealous  of 
any  interference  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  a  large  field  of 
enquiry  and  of  improvement  is  shut  out  from  the  investigation  of 
the  people,  whose  chief  incitement  to  exertion  is  the  hope  of  those 
favors  and  rewards  which  the  sovereign  may  think  proper  to 
bestow.  But  in  a  state  which  partakes  of  the  nature  af  a  popular 
government,  the  path  to  distinction,  to  honor,  to  wealth,  and  to 
importance,  is  open  to  all,  and  the  success  of  every  individual  will, 
in  general,  be  in  proportion  to  his  vigilance  and  his  talents.  The 
studies  of  literature  are  only  a  reflexion  or  shadow  of  the  transac- 
tions of  real  life ;  and  he  who  if  a  stranger  to  the  hopes  and  fears, 
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to  the  passions  and  emotions  which  agitate  the  mind  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  however  he  may  be  conversant  with 
words  and  modes  of  expression,  will  only  repeat,  perhaps  in  a 
more  elegant  form,  the  ideas  of  others,  but  will  never  attain  that 
originality  and  strength  of  thought,  which  are  only  derived  from 
close  examination  and  long  observation  of  actual  life.  Wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  annals  of  literature,  we  find  its  brightest 
ornaments  amongst  those  who  have  retired  from  the  field,  from  the 
senate,  or  from  the  bar,  to  bend  the  strength  of  their  well  exercised 
and  indefatigable  minds  towards  the  pursuits  of  science  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste.  It  is  they  who  have  not  only  supplied  the  ma- 
terials of  history,  but  have  taught  the  right  use  of  those  materials. 
In  their  works  we  see  the  living  picture  of  roan,  such  as  he 
has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  his  variations.  It  is  tjiey  who  have 
given  animation  and  reality  to  these  studies,  which  without  their 
frequent  interference  and  powerful  aid,  would  long  since  have  de- 
generated into  puerile  and  effeminate  amusements. 

Amongst  the  external  causes  that  deaden  the  operations  of  the 
intellect,  and  destroy  the  vital  principle  of  exertion,  few  have  been 
more  effectual  than  a  state  of  public  insecurity,  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  desolating  wars.  When  the  mind  is  agitated  by  appre- 
hension, when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  precarious,  when  do- 
mestic attachments  are  endangered,  and  the  duration  of  life  itself  is 
uncertain,  how  is  it  possible  to  turn  to  those  studies  which  require 
uninterrupted  leisure,  and  a  perfect  freedom  not  only  from  the 
.  severer  calamities  of  life,  but  from  the  casual  interruptions  of  so- 
ciety? The  circumstances  in  which  all  Europe  was  placed 
during  the  middle  ages,  when,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  one  spe- 
cies of  desolation  was  followed  by  another  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  world  was  thinned  in  its  numbers  by  famine,  by  pestilence, 
and  by  the  sword,  or  debilitated  and  exhausted  by  oppression  in 
every  variety  of  form,  exhibit  too  certain  a  cause  of  the  deep 
debasement  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  almost  total  relinquish- 
ment of  liberal  studies.  Even  independent  of  the  miseries  occa- 
sioned by  war,  whether  unsuccessful  or  successful,  its  long  conti- 
nuance is  hostile  and  destructive  to  letters  and  to  arts.  The  fero- 
cious spirit  which  it  excites,  is  highly  discordant  with  that  disposi- 
tion which  consults  not  merely  the  being,  but  the  well-being  of  the 
human  race ;  and  eudeavours  to  communicate  to  them  the  highest 
pleasures  of  which  their  nature  is  capable.  In  the  arrogant  estim- 
ation of  brutal  strength,  wisdom  and  learning  are  effeminate  and 
contemptible ;  and  where  those  qualities  are  little  esteemed, the  at- 
tainment of  them  will  no  longer  excite  exertion.  Even  the  inter- 
ruption which  takes  jp»Iac.e  in  the  intercourse  between  different 
states,  during  tl^  continuance  of  a  war,  is  itself  highly  unfavor- 
able to  the  progress  of  science  and  letters;  as  it  prevents  that  fret 
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communication  of  discoveries  and  opinions  between  men  of  talents 
and  genius,  which  excites  a  national  and  generous  emulation,  *  and 
has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  a  state  of  general  tranquillity,  and  a 
government  which  admits  of  the  free  exertions  of  the  mind;  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  intellectual  improvement.  But  these 
are  only  negative  advantages.  Though  the  blossoms  may  escape 
the  blight  and  the  mildew,  yet  warm  suns  and  timely  showers  are 
requisite  before  they  can  expand,  and  ripen  their  fruit.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
florish,  to  their  full  extent,  in  any  country  where  they,  were  not 
preceded,  or  accompanied,  by  a  certain  degree  of  stability,  wealth, 
and  competency ;  so  as  to  enable  its  inhabitants  occasionally  tp 
withdraw  their  attention  from  the  more  laborious  occupations  of 
life,  and  devote  it  to  speculative  inquiries  and  the%pleasures  derived 
from  works  of  art*  Whenever  any  state  has  attained  this  enviable 
pre-eminence,  and  enjoys  also  the  blessings  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  letters  and  arts  are  introduced — hot  indeed  as  a  positive 
convention  of  any  people,  but  as  a  natural  and  unavoidable  result. 
Nor  has  the  cultivation  of  these  studies  been  injurious  to  the 
prosperity,  the  morals,  or  the  character  of  a  people.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  usually  exhibited  a  fe-action  highly  favorable 
to  the  couutry  where  they  have  been  cherished ;  not  only  by  open- 
ing new  sources  of  wealth  and  exertion,  but  by  exalting  the  views, 
purifying  the  moral  taste,  enlarging  the  intellectual  and  even  the 
physical  powers  of  the  human  race,  and  conferring  on  the  nation 
where  they  have  once  florished,  a  rank  and  a  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  (he  most  honorable  and  the  most  durable  that 
can  be  attained. 

It  is  not  merely  on  industry, '  but  also  on  the  proper  application 
of  industry,  according  to  the  nature,  situation,  and  productions  of 
a  country,  that  its  prosperity  depends. — Whether  this  be  obtained 
by  internal  or  external  exertions,  by  agriculture,  by  manufactures, 
or  by  commerce,  or  by  the  judicious  union  of  all  these,  the  same 
result  may  take  place ;  but  of  all  employments  the  cultivation  of 
the  earthy  as  it  is  the  most  indispensable,  is  also  the  most  natural 
to  man.  An  attachment  to  the  country,  to  rural  concerns  and 
rural  prospects,  seems  interwoven  in  our  very  constitution.  Even 
in  the  most  polished  state  of  civilization,  and  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  we  find  the  attention  and  the  affections  stilt  turned 
towards  these  subjects,  which  have  beeu  dwelt  upon  with  pleasurfe 
by  meu4of  the.  greatest  genius  in  every  age  aud  nation,  and  have 
never  failed,  ap  often  as  recalled  in  their  delightful  pictures,  to 
affect  the  mind  with  tne  purest  Gratification.  Henteit  will  foitow, 
that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  tend  not  only  to  procure  that  com- 
petency whicli  is  requisite  io  our  individual  supjport^  but  at  the 
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same  tim6  to  Inspire  those  dispositions  and  feelings  nhtoli  are  Ae 
source  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  result  in  the  productions  of 
'literature  and' taste. '  Instances  might  be  adduced,  both  m  ancient 
'and  modern  times,  where  the  prosperity,  arid  even  the  refinement, 
of  a  nation  have  been  chiefly  raised  upon  the  basis  of  successful 
agricultural  pursuits  ;W  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  these  ought 
to  be' the  exclusive,  or  even  the  principal  occupation  of  every 
nation — the  Choice  of  which  must  depend  oil  the  focal  situation 
and  internal  resources  of  any  particular  country;  by  a  proper 
adaptation  of  which  we  have  seen  the  most  unfavorable  and 
'  barren  portions  of  the  earth  not  only  covered  with  an  extensive 
population,  enjoying  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life, 
out  becoming  the  seat  of  arts  and  science,  and'  assuming  a  rank 
amongst  nations,  which  many  of  the  most  favored  and  fertile 
countries  have  not  been  able  to  attain. 

The  effect  of  manufactures  is  different;  arid  upon' the '  ^fhole 
not  so  conducive  perhaps  as  agriculture  to  the  formation  of  intel- 
lectual character.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  they  tend  to  increase 
tbe  wealth  of  a  country,  they  may  be  classed  amongst  those  occu- 
pations which  form  the  texture  of  the  web  of  which  letters  and 
arts  are  the  ornaments ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
unavoidable  tendency  of  these  employments  is  to  contract  or 
deaden  the  exertions  of  the  intellect,  and  to  reduce  the  powers 
both  of  mind  and  of  body  to  a  machine,  in  which  the  individual 
almost  loses  his  identity  and  becomes  only  a  part  of  a  more  com- 
plicated apparatus.1  Independent,  however,  of  the  direct  and 
indispensable  necessity  of  these  occupations  to  the  conveniency  and 
accommodation  of  life,  it  must  be  observed,  that  without  manufac- 
tures, neither  agriculture  nor  commerce  could  avail  themselves 
of  their  energies  to  their  full  extent.  It  is  they  which*  enhance 
the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  one,  and  multiply  those 
articles  which  are'  the  objects  of  mutual  interchange  to  the  other. 

Of  the  connection  that  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  subsisted 
between  commerce  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  records  of 

1  In  thus  stating  the  effects  of  manufactures  on  individual  character^  I 
.  am  sensible  1  may  be  thought  rather  to  have  adverted  to  a  former  period 

than  to  the  present  time,  when  improvement  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
>   .producing  a  cheaper  and  better  article,  but  is  in  many  instances  extended 

to  ih.e  ameliorating  the  condition,  and  cultivating  the  understanding  of  the 
(u  persons  employed,  particularly  of  the  young.  The  great  importance  of 
f;l  manufactures  to  this  country,  in  Ks  present  situation,  ought  to  prevent 

their  being  discouraged  by  any  objections  which  nr  y  possiWy  be  removed ; 

I     and  sufficient  has  certainly  been  done,  in  some  of  our  largest  establish- 

,     nients,  to  prove  that  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  this  laborious  jwtrt 

, ,  of.  the  community  may  be  attained  not  opty  without  detriment  or  expense, 

,.    brt  yv}tht  grea^and  positive  advantages  to  those  who  have  adopted  so 

Judicious  and  humane  a  plan.  ' 
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the*  human  jrace  bear  constant  evidence.  The  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  opr  nature  arise  in  a  gr^at  degree  from  the  exercise  of 
our  relative  and  social  feelings ;  and  the  wpder  these  are  extended 
the  more  excellent  an.d  accomplished  will  be  the  .character  t  that 
will  be  formed.  The  first,  step  to  commercial  inter-course  is  ryde 
and  selfish,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  an  interchange  or 
barter,  of  articles,  necessary  to  the  accommodation  Of  the  parties ; 
but  as  this  intercourse  is  extended,  mutual  confidence  takes  place  ; 
habits  of  acquaintance,  and  even  of  esteem  find  friendship,,  are 
formed;  till  it  may  perhaps,  without  exaggeration,  be  asserted, 
that  of  all  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  at  this  day  united,  thope 
of  mercantile  connection  are  the  most  numerous  'and1  the  most 
extensive.  The  direct  consequence  of  this,  is  not  only  an'iitcfease 
of  wealth  to  those  countries  where  commerce  is  carried  on  to  its 
proper  extent,  but  an  improvement  in  the  intellectual  character, 
and  a  superior  degree  of  civilization  in  those  by  whom  its,  ope- 
rations are  conducted.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every  nation 
where  commerce  has  been  cultivated  upon  great  and  enlightened 
principles,  a  considerable  proficiency  has  always  been  made  in 
liberal  studies  and  pursuits.  Without  recurring  to  the  splendid 
t  examples  of  antiquity,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Free  States  in  Italy,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
Germany,  in  improving  the  character  of  the  age..  Under  the  .in- 
fluence of  commerce  the  barren  islands  of  Venice,  and  the  unhealthy 
swamps  of  Holland,  became  not  only  the  seats  of  opulence  and  splen- 
dor, but  the  abodes  of  literature,  of  science,,and  the  fiue  arts  ;  and 
vied  with  each  other  no,t  le§s,in  the  number  and  celebrity  of  eminent 
men  and  distinguis^c^cholaj^,  than  in  tbe  extent  of  their  mercantile 
concerns.  Nor  is  it.  possjhie  for  us  to  repress  our  exultation  at  the 
rising  prospects  and  rapid  improvement  qf  our  own  country,1  or  to 

9  I  trust  these  prospects  iwili  be  realized,  as  well  in  a  commercial  and 
:  ^financial,,  as  in  a  literary  point  of.  view.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
improvement,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  perhaps  still  more  important. 
I  allude  to  the  evident  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  lower  class  of 
the  community ;  and  which,  if  duly  encouraged,  cannot  fail  of  producing 
the  happiest  effects.    However  deeply  the  sufferings  which  this  clasp  haife 

.  of  late  experienced  are  to  be  deplored,  it  is  certain  they  have  bad  a  power- 
Ail  effect  in  suppressing,  by  the  mere  impossibility  of  gratification,  that 
disposition  to  intoxication  and  licentiousness,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
bane  of  industry  and  morals,  and  the  reproach  of  our  country.  Hence  a 
very  great  portion  of  our  laborers  are  now  become  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  restricting  themselves  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  and  of  paying  an 

.  increased  regard  to  tin  rules  of  economy  and  prudence;  and  this  conviction 
has  met  with  the  most  fortunate  and  best-timed  support,  in  the  establish* 

k  ment  of  banks  for  savings,  and  benefit  societies,  which  are  so  well  qualified 
to  afford  a  different  object  and  give  a  different  character  to  tho>e  who 
engage  in  them.  To  these  we  may  add,  the  many  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation and  improvement  now  afforded  by  the  benevolence  of  the  higher 
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«fe*e>Mr  eyee  to  the  decisive  eiid^e  which  every  day  brings  beta*. 
usy*>f  rtfae*  mutual  advantages  which  commerce  and  literature  ibrim 
fiom  each  other.  Not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  many  o/  'the 
gleet  commercial  towns,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  academical  insti- 
tutions ere  formed,  end  litem?  societies  established,  upon  differ- 
ent plena  and  with  different  resources,  but  ell  of  them  calculated 
,to.»  promote  the  greet  object  ef  iufteUeotual  improvement  In 
ssme  of  thes».the  lofrav^of  Liverpool  has  led  the  way.  It  was,  I 
tbelieve,  her  Athenaeum  And  .Lyceum  that  set  the  first  example  of 
.those  associations  .which  are  now  00  generally  adopted;  and  it  map 
justly  be  observed,  that  these  establishments  have  no  longer-  left 
.the  beneficial  influence  which  commerce  end  literature  nave  do 
eanh  otlier,  to  be  inferred,  from  historical  deductions,  or  far  sought 
arguments,  but  have  actually  brought  them  together*,  have  fiveps 
them  a  residence  under  the  same  roof,  and. inseparably  united  the 
-bold,  vigorous,  and  active  character  of  the  one  with  the  elegant 
accomplishments  and  lighter  graces  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  then  by  those  more  laborious  and  serious  occupations 
only,  to  which  we  have  before  ad  vented,  that,  a  nation  is  mined  to> 
honor  and  prosperity.  Imperfect  indeed  would  be  the  civilization 
and  improvement  of  that  people*  wJhe,  wholly  devoted. to  bus- 
.bandry,  or  manufactures,  or  the  mutual  interchange  of  coromoriitits, 
•should,  from  an  apprehension  of  expending  their  wealth  on  ueeless 
objects  and  pursuits,  refuse  to  encourage  scientific  in^uiiies-rshould 
withhold  their  protection  from  the  fine  arts,  and  debar  themselves 
of  the  pleasures  derived  from  works,  of  literature  and  taste.  Strange 
and  novel  as  the  assertion  may. appear,  it  is  m*  less  true,  that  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  which  these  studies  and  pursuits  affiled, 
are  not  only  obtained  without  any  expense  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  encouraged,  .but,  that  they  actually  repay,  in  wealth  sod 
emolument,  much  more  than  they  require  for  their  support.  To 
what  are  all  the  astonishing  improvements  lately  made  in  manufac- 
tures, in  mechanics,  hi  chemistry,  and  in  every  lucrative  and  useful 
occupation,  to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  incessant  researches  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  those  distinguished  individuals  whose  talent* 
fcave  been  exerted  to  increase  the  products  of  the  soil— to  abridge 
the  necessity  of  human  labor<~-to  produce  at  leas  expense  an 

classes,  not  only  to  youth,  but  to  adults,  and  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  instructive  books  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  improve  by 
them.  Thus,  as  the  superstructure  of  society  expands  into  order  and 
beauty,  the  foundations  are  continually  strengthening  and  extending. 
Whatever  may  be  the  dash  of  political  opinions,  it  must  be  allowed  on  aU 
hands,  that  a  well  regulated  and  enlightened  population  is  the  surest  guard 
of  national  liberty,  tranquillity,  ana  happiness ;  and  cannot  fail  to  effect, 
in  due  time,  eve'ry  "desirable  reform  m  government,  which,  in  feet,  is,  in  all 
countries^  only  the  tesuh  of  the  spirit  of  the-  people.  '   . 
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article  of  .superior  quality  or  elegance,  of  to  devise  the  means  trf 
carrying  on  the  most  dangerous  occupations  with  comfort  and 
security  to  die  persons  employed.   '  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  our 
stand  on  the  eminence  at  which  w&have  already  arrived!  and  ask  • 
what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  were  again  to  be  deprived  ' 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  scientific  discoveries;'  dnd  reduced* 
to  the  situation  irp  were  in  before  such  discoveries  took  placa.    In 
fact,  it  may  now  be  fcafely  asserted,  that  many  of  those  occupations  • 
whicji,  within  the  time  of  our  own  recollection,  wbre  carried  on 
empirically,  and  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  causes  and 
effects,  are  now  practised  on  scientific  principles,  and  are  become, 
in  their  tun),  the  best  schools  of  information  and  tfkpirifttoftt  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  the  improvements  of  the  present 
day  to  a  still  greater  extent*  o  * 

It  would  however  be  as  degrading  to  ourselves,  as  it  would  \Mi 
unjust  to  the  dignity  of  science,  to  estimate  her  importance  onr^J 
in  a  direct  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  That  she  has,  in.  thw 
respect,  amply  repaid  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  her  en- 
couragement, will  readily  be  allowed ;  but  is  this  the  whole  of  he* 
merits?  Are  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  be  considered  merely  at 
subservient  to  the  accommodation  of  our  physical  wants,  or  the 
gratification  of  our  selfish  passions  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  she  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  magnificent  works  of  creation  ?  That  she 
has  accompanied  us  through  the  starry  heavens  i  Descended  with 
us  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ?  Pierced  the  solid  rock  ?  Called 
in  review  before  us  the  immense  tribes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  from  every  part  of  the  immense  panorama  of  nature  has 
derived  an  infinite  source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure  and  the 
truest  knowledge  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  she  has  opened  to  our  con*  * 
temptation  the  wonderful  system  of  the  moral  world  i  Has  ana- 
lyzed and  explained  to  us  the  nature  and  qualities  of  our  own  in- 
tellect/ Defined  the  proper  boundaries  of  human  knowledge? 
Investigated  and  ascertained  die  rules  of  moral  conduct  and  the 
.  duties  and  obligations  of  society  ? — Whatever  is  wise,  beneficent,  or 
useful  in  government— *in  jurisprudence,  in  political  economy,  is 
the  result  of  her  constant  and  indefatigable  exertions— exertions 
which  always  increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  at* 
tained. 

Nor  are  the  arts  connected  with  design — as  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture,  to  be  considered  as  a  drawback  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  national  wealth,  or.aa  useless  dependants  upon  the  bounty 
of  a  country.  On  the  contoary,  wherever  they  have  been  encou- 
raged, they  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  to  ho- 
nor, but  to  enrich  the  state.  How  shall  we  estimate  the  influx  of  , 
wealth  into  the  cities  of  Jtaly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  into 
Holland  and  the  Low   Countries  hi  the  seventeenth,  in  return 
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for  those  works  of  art  which,  though  highly  prized  on  their  first 
appearance,  have  continued  to  increase  in  value  to  the  present 
day,  and  form  at  this  time  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent riclies  of  Europe?  See  the  productions  of  their  artists  sought 
after  by  the  principal  sovereigns  and  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  times,  who  were  proud  to  be  represented  by  their  pencils ! 
and  ask  whether  the  remuneration  conferred  on  their  labors  was 
exceeded  by  the  profits  obtained  by  single  and  individual  exertions 
in  any  other  department.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  person  who 
can  produce  an  article  of  the  greatest  value  from  the  least  material 
bears  the  prize  from  his  competitors,  who  can  eompare  with  the 
painter,  who  with  a  few  colors  and  a  sheet  of  coarse  canvas, 
may,  if  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a  West,  produce,  even  in  the 
present  day,  a  work  that  shall  be  considered  as  inadequately  recom- 
pensed by  a  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas ;  and  that,  at  the  nme 
time,  gratifies  the  taste,  improves  the  moral  sentiment,  and  con- 
fers* honor  on  the  artist  and  on  the  country  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced ? 

I  trust  then  it  will  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
matter  of  pleasure  and  gratification  merely,  or  in  common  accep- 
tation, as  an  object  of  luxury,  that  I  thus  venture  to  recommend 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  My  purpose  is  to  demonstrate 
their  indispensable  utility,  and  to  show  that  where  they  are  discour- 
aged, no  country  must  expect  to  obtain  its  full  advantages,  even  in 
a  lucrative  point  of  view,  much  less  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  prosperity,  and  to  signalize  itself  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Whoever  has  attended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  this 
subject  must  acknowledge  how  intimately  the  improvements  in  our 
manufactures  have  kept  pace  with  the  proficiency  made  in  the  arts 
of  design — so  as  to  give  us  a  manifest  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  there  are  depart- 
ments in  which  those  arts  have,  by  their  own  sole  and  independent 
energies,  greatly  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  die 
country ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Engraving,  in  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  we  have  so  particularly  excelled.1  Nor  can  a  proficiency 
be  made  in  the  lowest  departments  of  these  arts,  without  an  ac- 

*  Blest  art!  whose  aid  the  Painter's  skill  endears, 
And  bids  bis  labors  live  thro*  future  years; 
Breaks  that  restraint,  which  to  the  world  unkind, 
To  some  one  snot  the  favorite  work  confined; 
Gives  to  each  distant  land,  each  future  age, 
The  features  of  the  warrior,  saint,  or  sage ; 
The  grace  that  seems  with  beauty's  queen  to  vie; 
The  mild  suffusion  of  the  languid  eye ; 
Till  with  the  Painter's  proudest  works  at  strife, 
The  fragile  paper  seems- to  glow  with  life ! 

Fragment  of  n  MS.  Poem  as  E*gt**nM§. 
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quaintance  with  the  highest.  From  one  source  only  can  the  genu- 
ine stream  be  derived — although,  when  once  obtained,  it  may  be 
diffused  through  innumerable  channels. 

But  I  begin  to  fear  that  1  shall  be  misunderstood,  and  that  ih 
thus  insisting  on  the  direct  advantages  derived  to  a  country  from, 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  be  accused  of  treating  the 
subject  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  you  and  of  myself.  I  shall  per- 
haps be  told,  daet  it  is  only  in  a  commercial  or  a  manufacturing 
place  that  an  idea  could  have  occurred  of  seizing  upon  those  artsr, 
whose  province  it  is  to  delight  the  imagination  and  to  elevate  the 
mind,  and  of  chaining  them  down  to  labor  in  the  dull  round  of  pe- 
cuniary profit.  My  exculpation  is  very  brief.  If  these  arts  are 
cultivated  at  all,  the  result  which  I  have  stated  is  unavoidable.  If 
you  will  protect  the  arts,  the  arts  will,  and  ought  to  remunerate 
you.  To  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  encouraged  upon  some  ab- 
stract and  disinterested  plan,  from  which  all  idea  of  utility  shall  be 
excluded,  is  to  suppose  that  a  building  can  be  erected  without  a 
foundation.  There  is  not  a  greater  error,  than  to  think  that  the 
arts  can  subsist  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public.  They  are  wil- 
ling to  repay  whatever  is  devoted  to  their  advantage ;  but  they  will 
not  become  slaves.  If,  in  the  infancy  of  their  progress,  some  as- 
sistance should  be  requisite,  such  a  necessity  cannot  long  exist. 
The  arts  can  only  florish  where  they  command.  Till  an  artist 
can  produce  a  work  of  such  merit,  as  to  induce  some  individual  to 
prefer  it  to  its  value  in  money,  he  ought  not  to  expect  a  reward. 
It  is  a  bounty  and  a  degradation ;  and  in  its  effects  tends  to  mislead, 
and  not  to  encourage  the  art.  What*  should  we  think  of  giving  a 
premium  to  the  author  of  a  worthless  poem,  by  way  of  encouraging 
poetry  i  And  vet  it  is  generally  from  this  class,  both  in  arts  and 
literature,  that  the  complaints  of  the  want  of  public  patronage  pro- 
ceed. It  was  not  thus  with  the  great  masters  of  former  times.  1 
«peak  not  of  those  whose  productions  stand  on  the  summit  of  art, 
which  add  to  their  intrinsic  value  the  incidental  merit  of  rarity,  and 
are,  when  met  with,  estimated  beyond  gold  and  gems^-of  a  Raf- 
faelle  or  a  Lionaxdo  da  Vinci — I  allude  ouly  to  those  whose  works 
are  numerous  and  well  known — a  Titian — a  Guido — a  Rubens — a 
Rembrandt — a  Vandyke,  and  a  long  train  of  other  eminent  artists 
in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  even  in  France,  who  dispensed  a  favor  as> 
often  as  they  finished  a  picture,  and  by  upholding  the  dignity  estab- 
lished the  utility  of  the  art. 

But  higher  views  await  us ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  should 
be  unjust  to  my  subject  were  I  to  rest  its  pretensions  here.  Not 
that  1  ititend  to  enter  upon  a  definition  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  works  of  art,  or  of  their  collateral  influence  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  but  1  hope  1  may  be  permitted,  in  a  more,  general  and 
popular  way,  to  state  the  utility  and  importance  of  these  pursuits. 
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To  what  mode  of  expression,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  did  the  ancients 
j3sort,  when  they  wished  to  perpetuate  through  future  ages  the  ideal 
forms  of  their  divinities,  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  the 
resemblances  of  their  sages  and  their  bards,  but  to  the  aid  of  sculp* 
Jure?  Nor  has  the  art  itself  disappointed  the  expectations  that 
were  thus  formed  of  it.  The  figures  of  Alexander  or  of  Pericles, 
of  Socrates  or  of  Plato,  of  Cicero  and  of  Caesar,  yet  seem  to  live  in 
mprble;  and  we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  their  features  as  wilfi 
those  of  our  contemporaries  and  our  friends.  Nor  has  this  confi- 
dence in  the  immortality  of  art  diminished  in  our  own  times.  For 
the  heroic  deeds  by  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  of  htfg 
jeprs  been  distinguished,  and  which  throw  a  beam  of  Hnperishabfe 

fhwry  over  the  dark  guJph  of  calamity  and  bloodshed  in  whicji 
Europe  ww  so  long  involved,  what  has  been  a  higher  recompense, 
o?  what  has  marked  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  the  applause  and 
stdiairation  of  a. grateful  people,  than  those  splendid  memorials  of 
sculpture  which  have  been  devoted  to  their  memory  i  Such  ** 
you*  who  now.  hear  me,  have  raised,  with  patriotic  and  pious 
bends,  in  the  centre  of  your  town,  in  the  midst  of  your  commercial 
transactions,  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  greatest  naval  <  con> 
jnander  on  secord,  and  which  in  honoring  him  hoqor*  >o*u> 
selves?  .     ., 

But  the  limits  of  my  present .  discourse  are  circumscribed*.  J 
cannot  on  this  occasion  enter  with  you  into  the  province  of  uV&  ais-> 
ter  art  of  p&intingr-~describe  to  you  what  she  possesses  in  pomWQO* 
with  sculpture,  or  where  she  exhibits  energies  of  her  own*  I  m$f 
indeed  safely  intrust  it  to  yourselves  to  appreciate  the  value  of  ,#9 
art,  which  selects  for  you  whatever  is  interesting*  be^utiAd,#M*dH 
lime  in  the  records  of  past  ages,  or  the  events  nf  present  Uoie% 
and  brings  it  in  its  most  impressive  forms  and  circujnsla#n§s,  in* 
Jiving  colors  before  yon— which  {hough  confined.  *raly  to  one snt^ 
■lent  of  time,  can  .concentrate  in  that  point  the  <past  and  the  future^ 
and  display  a  scene  that  shall  harrow  up  the  feelings,  or  delight  the 
mind;— that  not  -confined  to  the  bounds  of  reality, cat*  enter  into 
the  wilds  of  imagination,  and  give  form  and  features  (to  those  ideas 
which  the  poet  can  only  express  in  glowing  and  appropriate  laa~ 
guege— that  frojn  the  appearances  of  external  nature  can  select,  and 
fix  her  ever- varying  features,  and, give  to  the  cbafjn  derived  froR* 
delightful  scenery,  the  additional  charm  of  the  conscious  povverof 
art— -and  betly,  that  can  add  to  all  this  the  inestimable  faculty,  so 
IfeauufaUy  described  by  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  pfeseqt 


/"■  -*i 


%ut  thou !  serenely  silent  art !  '** 

'mls  By  heaven  and  love  wast  taught  to  leas'  ' ]  * 

A  milder  solace  to  the  heart ; —  >  »n 
The  sacred  image  of  a  Friend ! 
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Thy  softening  sweeping  tints  restore;     .         •         .        , 
tFo?  thou,  canst  give  us  back  the  dead, 
»  Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore ! 

But  whilst  it  may  perhaps  be-  admitted  that  the  seienees  and  tb4 
arts  amply  repay  the  encouragement  tbey  receive;  it  may  be*  slip* 
posed  that  the  same  remarks  do  not-  apply  to  the  mere  studies  df 
literature,  which  withdraw  so  great  a  portion  of  time  from  more 
serious  avocations.  The  delight  and  instruction  which  these  sto* 
dies  communicate— the  perpetual  charm  which  tbey  throw  ©ve# 
mir  hours  of  leisure— the  resources  which  they  afford  against  ind** 
fence  and  languor,  and  the  strong  barrier  Winch  tbey  form  against 
vicious  and  degrading  pursuits — all  these  will  indeed  be  universally 
acknowledged;  but  in  what  manner  they  prodoeeu  redaction  which 
contributes  to  the  general  wealth  and-  prosperity  of  the  commraityj 
is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to  perceive.  But  although  the  silent  and 
modest  claims  o£ literature  are  not  so  apparent  as  those  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts,  yet  they  are  neither  less  numerous  nor  less  sob* 
stantial. — Evetv  their  direct  and  immediate  influence,  in  tins  respect* 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  How  greatly,  for  instance,  met 
these  advantages  have  been  felt  by  the  city  of  Venice  during  ds* 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  immense  number  of  Ike* 
nuy  productions  which  issued  from  her  priming  presses,  must  net 
cessarily  have  employed  in  lucrative  and  useful  occupations  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  population.— In  the  succeeding  century, 
these  profitable  pursuits,  which  gate  activity  to-  so  many  different 
branches  of  manufacture,  were  transferred  id  a  great  degree  to 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries;  where  the  excellent  and  learned 
works  of  so  many  eminent  scholars  were  given  to  the  world  with 
such  ability,  industry,  and  correctness,  as  to  raise  the  art  of  print* 
ing  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  mechanical  profession,  and  ineepara<- 
bly  united  the  names  of  a  Pfemtin,  an  Elzevir,  or  a  Wetstem,  witfc 
those  of  a  Lipshts,  a  Scaliger,  a  Graving 'and  a  Gronovids,  m  that 
immense  number  df  beautiful  volnttaes  which  are  still  the  pride  t of 
our  collections.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recur  to  other 
times  and  countries,  when  we  are  surrounded  by  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  the  importance  of  this  art  in  a  mere  pecuniary  and  coona* 
mercial  point  of  view.  Such  has  of  late  been  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  progress  of  taste  in  these  kingdoms,  Bucfct  the 
proficiency  made  by  our  writers  in  every  department,  that  in  order 
to  supply  the  avidity  of  the  public,  immense  establishments  ;anrf 
extensive  manufactories  are  required — employment  is  afforded  t» 
a  great  body  of  skilful  and  industrious  individuals,  «nd  the  cis- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  commerce  of  the  country  greatly  pro- 
moted. 
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These  immediate  and  direct  advantages  may  however  be 
dered  an  adventitious  and  unimportant  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  which  society  enjoys  from  the  cultivation  of  literature; 
Other  branches  of  study  have  their  peculiar  objects  of  inquiry  j* 
but  hers  are  unlimited  and  universal,  and  she  may  be  considered 
as  the  support,  the  nurse,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the  rest.  Whe- 
ther the  discoveries  of  science  are  to  be  explained  and  recorded, 
whether  the  principles  and  connections  of  the  fine  arts  are  to  be 
illustrated,  whether  the  rules  and  institutions  of  society  itself  are  to 
be  demonstrated  and  defined — it  is  she  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
important  office.  It  is  her  peculiar  task  to  express,  and  as  it  were 
to  embody  and  cloath  our  ideas  in  clear,  appropriate  and  unequi- 
vocal language,-— to  preserve  and  improve  the  purity  and  accuracy 
of  expression,  so  as  to  render  the  communication  and  interchange 
of  mind  still  more  definite,  clear  and  perfect.  It  is  indeed  easy  to 
throw  an  air  of  ridicule  or  contempt  on  the  multifarious  labors  of 
lexicographers  and  grammarians,  as  it  is  when  we  walk  through  a 
well-ordered  garden  to  turn  a  glance  of  pity  or  indifference  on  the 
bumble  laborers  who  are  binding  up  the  flowers,  or  eradicating 
the  weeds;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  without  these  labor*, 
die  garden  would  soon  become  an  inextricable  wilderness,  or  an 
useless  waste.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages— -that  long  and  feverish  sleep  of  the  human  intellect,  and  ask 
to  what  circumstances  we  are  to  attribute  our  restoration  to  day* 
light  and  to  exertion.  A  few  mouldering  manuscripts,  long  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  monastic  superstition,  and  discovered  by  these 
early  students  of  words  and  syllables,  served  in  a  short  time,  to 
excite  throughout  Europe  the  most  ardent  desire  of  improvement. 
The  immense  gulph  that  had  separated  the  human  race  was  no 
longer  a  barrier.  The  strong  influence  of  kindred  genius  was  felt 
through  the  interval  of  two  thousand  years;  and  the  scholars  of 
the  fifteenth  apd  sixteenth  centuries  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  and  views,  the  talents  and  acquirements,  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  with  those  of  their  own  country- 
men in  the  century  immediately  preceding  them.  If  indeed  the  gift 
of  speech  and  the  communion  of  ideas  be  essential  to  the  human 
race,  how  must  we  honor  those  studies,  that  not  only  perpetuate  the 
voice  of  former  ages,  but  open  an  intercourse  between  nation  and 
nation,  and  convert  the  world  into  one  country  ?  Or  how  can  even 
the  political  and  commercial  concerns  of  a  people  be  conducted 
with  safety  and  advantage,  except  by  an  acquaintance  with  tins 
language,  the  customs,  and  the  manners  of  those  with  whom  our 
transactions  are  to  take  place  i 

Nor  is  it  merely  on  preserving  the  purity  or  extending  the  utility 
of  language  and  composition  that  literature  founds  her  pretensions. 
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She. has  afab  departments  of  her  own,  the  variety  and  importance 
of  which  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  universally  acknowledged. 
It  is  to  her  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  records  of  the  institutions 
and  transactions  of  past  ages — those  lights  and  land-marks  which 
enable  us  to  steer  with  greater  confidence  through  the  difficulties, 
that  may  yet  surround  ua.  Itt  is  she  who  has  embodied  and  pre- 
served, in  immortal  language,  those  splendid  productions  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  for.  so  many  centuries  have  been  the, 
delight  and  glory  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  still  her  peculiar 
province 

"to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,* 
and  to  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  true  forn*,  and  features,  and 
characteristic  traits  .of  the  present  day.  If  die  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  usually  considered,  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  is  only  by  the  exertions 
of  literature  that  its  promised  advantages  can  be  obtained.  Will  it 
then  be  said,  that  these  studies  aud  occupations,  which  extend  tQ 
the  most  important  objects  of  human  inquiry  and  pursuit,  and  yet 
intermix  themselves  in  the.  dajly  and  hourly  concerns  of  life,  which 
improve  the  understanding,  charm  the  imagination,  influeqee  the 
moral  feelings,,  and  purify  the  taste,  are  adverse  to  the  interests  and 
injurious  to  the  character  of  a  great  community  f— If  such  bad  beeu 
the  case,  is  it  likely  .that  atates  and  kiugdonis  would  have  contende4 
for  the  honor  of  having  .given  birth  to  those  illustrious  persons 
whose  names  adorn  the  annals  ,of  past  ages  i  or  is  there  any  cir- 
cumstance that  throws  over  a  couutry  a  brighter  lustre,  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  die.  number  and  celebrity  of  those  men  of 
genius  to  whom  she  has  given  rise? 

In  thus  attempting  to  vindicate  the  studies  of  literature  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  chiefly  en  the  principle  of  utility,  I  am 
not  insensible  that  I  maj  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  or  adverse 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  defended  them  on  other  grounds. 
There  are  many  persons  who  contend,  that  their  object  is  to  please; 
and  who  attribute  the  enjoyment  we, derive  (rqm  them  to  the  bounty 
of  the  Creator,  who  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  has  shown 
that  an  attention  to  order,  to  elegance,  and  to  beauty,  correspond- 
ing to  certain  fixed  principles  in  our  constitution,  forms  a  part  of 
bis  great  and  beneficent  plan*  But  whilst  I  admit  the  full  force 
of  this  argument,  1  conceive  that,  in  this  instance,  there  exists  no 
necessity  for  our  separating  the  ideas  of  utility  aud  of  pleasure,  and 
of  relying  for  our  justification  on  one  of  them  ouly. .  The  gifts  of 
die  Creator  are  fuU  banded ;  nor  has  he  always  placed  it  in  our 
power  to  accept  of  that  which  is  indispensably .  necessary  with* 
out  at  the  same  time  compelling  us  to  accept  of  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  it.  We  may  morosely  suppose  that  hue  pro- 
spects, beautiful  flowers,  or  sweet  sounds,  are  below  the  dignity  or 
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mi  worlfrjjr  the  attefYriotf of  an- hrt  jJrcHred*artf rtrtfarfaP*iiiirf*j  ~blit  i#fe 
carinof  close  dui'fears'to  tnd  fflonimgf  sbng' of  lbe?1iMcy<iTorWoift 
the  sigtit  df  the  Fdndscnpe ;'  unle^w^rfeftbe'fe^fre*!!*  ftfcflfteatli 
of  heaven,  and  relinqbisfi  the'cheerfuFbean?  dfya/}J  itciA  rif  W 
resolve  ftrit  bur  Jpalate  sfoff'notfbfe  gnftiiWS  w*e  Mis^fej?r?v*  obt<- 
selves  of  that  nutrirtien^ittlthfi^^nfeteSSary  xo^xfa&f^i&rke.^ 
Apply  this  to  all  the  c6^^1errffes<Biifd-eVA'tBtefiere|a^ft*  of  IflBcr; 
and  then  let  us  ast/VM  is  the  reMt  of  tWs  tysH^bf  ttrliltecttitf 
?nd  physical  efTJp>iri'eirf,  tdHvbicli  ttfc  fcytif&F  it** *\iWrt^gttW 
observer ;  has  applied  ihe  equivocal  and  injuridtrslterm  ofWhtmyf^ 
That  great  classed  of  tM  industrious' part  ^f the VortitnrtriH  alfe 
employed— Weii  ulfy  excited— talents  rewarded1—  wVrftb  Wtiflatetf 
&rough  an  infinite  variety'  of  chamrefe;  hnd*sf  gfenfertd  bdfltfofftttiod  ' 
prising  from  an  interchange  'of  ifertfds  ^Hd  'ir^MQ^Ffdltolta 
amongst  the  vast  laniily'o1?  the  Huntart  hrcfe.— ^.ATNatfV  •—• 


fence,    says  Mr;  DugaTd  Stewart; :#*  whofee  mHrflP^ScWfW^itli 


pleasure  are  thus  bound  together  ih  an  HndissotAble^chalfi/^HW 
what  the  author  of  nature  has  joftteoVJet  tjd  diati  pAt  aWrifer.   *'" 

JFrotni  the  preceding  observatidhrmrty Vteiiot  theti'Be  IfffifwW 
to  conclude,  as  the  result  of  ouf 'present  inqairf,  'thlt^W^fegard 
to  taste  and  science/  as  well  as  ih  other  respects,  manKnd'Sfe  1ht 
architects  of'their  own  fortunes;  arid  that  Ae  *3egfGeo¥',tfifeBp  suc- 
cess will,  in  general,  be  in'propdrtion  to  die  e^nerg^'andvrf'sdorfof 
thcar  exertions*.  To  suppose  that  the^bumati  race'  is  kifijebtecftb  a 
jportain  and  invariable  law,  by  wnlch  tnfey'cdnriniie  6itWer'stcf*  dege- 
nerate or  to  improve  ;  to  presume  thai" the  "progress  lit  clvilriatloii, 
Science,  and  taste,  is  limited  to  cterta1nytfin&t& $  rid'  Weft  o?'ti>irn- 
try  ;  or  to  adopt  the  idea  'that  when  tliey  have'  arisen4"'  to'a  certain 
/degree  of  excellence,  dicy  must,  in  the  cftirimoh  Course  of  'affifirs, 
Necessarily  decline,  'is  to  deaden  alt*  cfce>tioh  and  *tV  's^xbject'  *tb'e 
powers  of  the  mind  to  the  operations' of  inert  matter*;  o'r'the  fluctu- 


}  ".In  nation*  dejjandrog  for  their  ^wealth^afld.grpa^ness  upon  a^ti  and 
manufactures,  it  is  tjhe  grossest  mistake  to  unazine  that*  matters  of  tfiis 
£ind  are  indifferent:  They  are  <m  the  contrary  dffti^ti  ilti^aifre^folry 
only  declaims  agairist  ^e^AAuH^^of  the'^wealtil^i^lMl^-iOi^flM^itottr 
'sighted  u>  see  that  U*y  retiof  e  the  omsaities  -of  tfa*f*#>j.  -  Ji^tki^g  ns#o» 
verisUes  a  people  tyjt  wbat  is  taken  without  measure  ty  jeovernmenta  from 
the  com  too  n  stock — aH  other  expenses*-wi$e  or  unwise  rn  the  irirftvidualf, 
toon  return  to  it,  andware  sources  of  universal  \veahll.•,    Ann  ata,  vel.  ii. 
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decline  of  liberal  studies.     It  is  to  the  establishment  of  rational 
liberty— to  the  continuance  of  public  tranquillity — to  successful 
industry  and  national  prosperity,  and  to  the  wish  to  pay  due  honor 
to  glows  and  talents,  that  we  are  certainly  to  refer  the  improve* 
meats  that  take  place*    The  true  friends  of  literature  will  there- 
fore perceive,  that  nothing  which  relates  to  the  condition  and  well- 
being  of  mankind  can  be  to  them  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and 
that  it  k  not  by  a  confined  and  iminediate  attention  to  one  single 
object  that  we  are  to  hope  for  success.    The  result  of  these  studies    • 
may  be  compared  to  the  delicious  fruit  of  a  large  and  florishing 
tree;  but  if  we  wish  to  obtain  it  in  perfection,  bur  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  nurture  of  its  roots  and  the  protection  of  its  branches. 
Whatever  •  therefore  tends  to  debilitate  the  minds  of  youth ;  to 
alienate  tbefti  from  graver  pursuits ;  and  to  call  them  away  from 
those  more  serious  and  indispensable  obligations  which  ought  to 
form  the  column,  on  which  the  capital  may  at  length  be  erected,  is 
not  only  injurious  to  the  concerns  of  real  life,  but  actually  defeats  its 
own  object.    It  is  to  the  union  of  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the 
afiaira  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  look  forwards  towards  the  in** 
provement  of  both ;  towards  the  stability  and  foundation  of  the 
one,  and  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the  othqr ;  and  this  union  is 
most  likely  to  be  effected  by  establishment*  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  Institution,  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  great  commercial 
community,  and  holding  out  opportunities  of  instruction,  not  only 
to  those  intended  for  the  higher  and  more  independent  ranks  of 
life,  but  for  those  who,,  amidst  the  duties  of  an  active  profession,  or 
fhe  engagements  of  mercantile  concerns,  wish  to  cultivate  their  in* 
tdtectuaf  powers  and  acquirements. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  period  of  yoqth  alone  that  the  purposes  of  this 
Institution  are  intended  to  be  confiued.  Education  is  the  proper  i 
employment,  not  only  of  our  early  years,  but  of  our  whole  lives ; 
and  they  who,  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvements  which  are  daily  taking  place  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  will  in  a  few  years  have 
the  mortification  to  find  themselves  surpassed  by  much  younger 
rivals.  In  order  to  afford  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  prevent* 
ing  such  a  resujt,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  this  Institution,  not  only 
to  establish  a  system  of  academical  education,  but  to  draw  from 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  the  best  instructors  that  can  be 
obtained,  on  those  subjects  which  are  of  the  first  importance  and 
the  highest  interest  to  mankind.  By  these  means  an  establishment 
will  be  formed,  original  in  its  plait,  and  efficient  in  its  operation  ; 
affording  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  town  an  opportunity  of 
domestic  instruction  for  their  children,  equal,  it  is  hoped,  to  any 
that  can  etseWbere  be  obtained;  and  preventing  the  necessity  of 
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resorting  to  those  distant  seminaries,  wbere,amidst  tike  promsscaoua 
society  of  youthful  associates,  the  character  is  left  to  he  fanpeda* 
chance  arid  circumstances  may  direct  Nor  will  the  comae  ai 
instruction  cease  with  the  period  of  manhood ;  but  will  be  com- 
tihued  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  choose  to  avail. themselves  of 
h  in  future  life ;  thereby  carrying  the  acquirements,  of  youth  into 
real  use ;  applying  them  to  the  practical  concerns  of  the.  world,  and 
preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  that  absurd  and  intise  relinquishment 
of  the  benefits  and  attainments  of  education,  which  generally  takes 
place  at  the  precise  time  when  they  should  be  converted  to  &eic 
fttiost  useful  and  important  purposes. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  not  trespass  further  on  your 
indulgence;  than  to  mention  one  other  object,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  this  institution.  The  grant  end 
of  all  education  is  to  form  the  character  and  regulate  the  conduct 
of  life ;  and  every  department  of  it  must  be  considered  merely  aa 
auxiliary  to  this  purpose.  Experience  howeter  shows,  that  it  ia 
one  thing  to  acquire  the  .knowledge  of  rules  and  precepts,  and 
another  to  apply  them  to  practice ;  as  a  mechanic  may  possess  the 
implements  of  his  profession  without  having  acquired  the  skill  to 
use  them*  The  same  observation  applies,  perhaps  yet  more 
strongly,  to  all  those  precepts  which  are  intended  to  influence  the 
moral  character  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  life.  For  this  pur* 
nose  various  systems  of  ethics  have  been  formed,  by  which  the 
rules  of  moral  duty  are  laid  down  in  the  most  explicit  and  satis* 
factory  manner :  nor  has  there,  perhaps,  been  any  neglect  in  incul- 
cating these  systems  on  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  who,  in  many 
instances,  study  these  works  as  an  essential  part  of  their  educa* 
tion,  and  become  no  unskilful  disputants  on  their  most  important 
topics*  But  between  the  impressing  these  systems  on  the 
memory,  and  the  giving  them  an  operative  influence  on  the  con* 
duct  and  on  the  heart,  there  is  still  an  essential  difference.  It  ia 
one  thing  to  extend  our  knowledge,  and  another  to  improve  our 
disposition  and  influence  our  will.  *  It  seems  then  essentially 
necessary  to  a  complete  system  of  education,  that  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct,  as  laid  down  by  our  most  distinguished  writers, 
should  be  enforced  and  recommended  to  practice  by  every  induce- 
ment that  instruction  and  persuasion  can  supply.  It  is  therefore 
iny  earnest  wish,  that  in  addition  to  the  various  scientific  and  literary 

1  It  is  well  observed  by  a  celebrated  foreign  writer,  that  *  a  cultivated 
understanding  wit  bout  a  good  and  virtuous  heart,  taste  and  information 
without  integrity  and  piety,  cannot  produce  happiness  either  to  ourselves  or 
others ;  and  that  so  circumstanced,  out  souls  can  reap  only  everlasting 
tbame.  instead  pf  honor  from  our  acquirements,"  Gclkrt.  STorql  Letwns* 
M6?,  ♦  11 
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subjects  already  proposed  by  this  Institution,  a  series  of  lectures 
should  be  delivered  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  conduct 
of  life ;  intended  to  exemplify  the  rules  of  morality,  and  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  them,  not  itoerely  by  a  scientific  elucidation!  but  by 
a  practical  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  consequences  of  a 
neglect  or  performance '  of  the  various  duties  of  life,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feelings,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and' above  alJ,  by 
the  sublime  sanctions  of  the  religion  we  profess.  By  these 
means,  and  by  these  alone,  the  various  acquisitions  made  in  every 
department  of  science  or  taste  will  be  concentrated  in  one  point, 
directed  to  one  great  object,  and  applied  to  their  proper  purpose 
— the'Ulustration  and  perfection  of  tne  human  character. 
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OPINION,  &c. 


l*  NOTE.—"  At  the  moment  when  I  wa$  wiWhg  tipdn  tlris  ftfe- 
jeer,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  wm  puMlshingliis  *ork,  on  WP&' 
Ikibta*  System  followed  hg  the  Ministers.  ^Having  the  *ai*ft  ttb* 
jee*  to  work  upon,  as  I  am  proud  of  Sharing  Mspriftc^ltt/tt  is 
riot  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  his  ideas  should  appear  W  TWW 
ftofft  rtV  peti,  and  Mil  lest  can  any  body  be  surprised '*t  flfc'tai* 
i^iise' distance  to  which  his  admirable  talents  have  brought  ftft 
historical  view,  beyond  the  feeble  outline  I  hate  been  able  "td 


Ws  had  lone  in  vain  flattered  ourselves  tfrat  tbe 
king's  ministers   (more  enlightened  upon  the  true  situation  of 
France,  and  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  chasten 
and  above  all  upon  the  true  support  of  authority)  would  no  move  - 
bring, before,  you  the  dfewwoarf *qQw^yfa&b***b**&y, 
beta  the  subject  of  so  much  debate,  and  in  which  ihey  have  been 
so  successfully  opposed  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies*  and  we  hoped  that  at  last  they  wpuld  leave  to* 
sfvere  but  equitable  law  already  established,  the  care  of  checking 
the  abuse*  of  the  press  and  of  the  periodical  jawrpals*    I  wasijpt 
wrong  when  last  year  I  said  in  ttuY^tf  to  the  noble  pepse  wbo 
did  not  join  in  my  opinion,  that  they  were  perhaps  mistaken  ta 
giving  a  too  f  uU  confidence  to  the  womiaes  then  made  to  them  i 
that  men  do  not  williqgly  give  up  the  power  they  possess*  and. that  4 
year  after  year  we  must  look  for  the  continuation  of  that  ajfekftff  j 
system,  apparently  so  favorable  to  those  who  make  it  the  qinos  j 
o£  j&eir  passions,  but  yet  in  reality  subverting  the  authority  which 
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trusts  to  its  support,*  and  which  is  so  unworthy  of  a  minister  who 
would  be  a  true  statesman. 

You  are  this  day,  gentlemen,  called  upon  to  re-enact  and  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session,  that  is  to  say  for  fifteen  or  perhaps 
eighteen  months  longer,  the  law  which  gives  to  the  minister  of 
police  an  absolute  control  over  the  periodical  journals.  What 
motives  have  been  laid  before  you  to  justify  this  fresh  suspension 
of  our  constitutional  laws?  Very  weak  ones  indeed,  k  must  bo 
owned.  Some  loose  hints  have  Wn  thrpwji  out  on  the  circura* 
stances  of  the  times  ;yat  allowing  that.  they,  are  somewhat  im- 
proved, it  is  no  strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  this  new  law* 
Some  dark  and  mysterious  insinuations  have  been  dropped  upon 
our  situation  relative  to  forejgs  poxqGfc  We  are  told  of  the  in* 
Solence  of  some  wretched  news-writers,  we  are  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  seeing  again  in  a  few  days,  a  second  Marat  or  a 
Father  Ducking  &&  A.  Al|  *ich  flggjppput  c*ft  <^.h&.«ktafl*d 
to  men  weak  eqpugh  to  genuine,  that  l$enti<wsnm  .wpj  h%  q^pwed 
to  the  press  and  the  journal*,  instead  of  legal  Jreedom*^  Qpcg  (<wr 
all  let  us  understand  that  we.  call  for  a  Uvms  we  wi«h  fer  ttat-onlp 
which  theciwipteuhas  decfefd.  Let  that  law.  he  as  strict  ia*  the* 
prudence  of  the  minUter*  may  require;  the. two  tf^pabe**:  n**j' 
modify  it  if  the?  think  it  necessary,  no  to  do.  What  we  object  $gr 
now,  yhat  wo  shall  always:  object  to,  is  arbitrary  discigtyoiu  What- 
we  require  is,  that  all  may  be  done  according  to  law*  We  jpay 
be  free  under  the  government  of  the  strictest  laws.  Liberty  con* 
sists  in  being  out  of  die  reach  of  arbitrary  discretion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  commissaries  of  the 
government  and  the  supporters  of  die  sketch  of  the  law  upon  the 
literty  of  the  press,  after  having  m  the  chamber  of  deputies,  di»» 
citased  in  a  most  learned  and  hunttotts  manher  the  first  part  of 
that  law,  seemed  all  at  once  to  fed  the  ground  giving  way  under 
them,  wheri  they  came  to  the  article  117. ;  which  for  reasons  un- 
known tiH  now,  was  to  undergo  such  a  strange  metamorphosis* 

Initiated  no  doubt  in  the  mysteries  of  government,  they  thought 
it  of  no  nie  tti  thrbw  away  their -time  in  vain  discussions,  and  they 
thought  theitttetots  again  sure,  that  die  rtiagfcal  wand,  which  at 
ooe  stroke  tad  -turned  die  alteration  of-  an  article  in  a  proposed 
law,  into  *  bwrleriitd  with  every  Constitutional  form,  will  fully 
perform  the  miracle  intended,  and  give  the  ministers  a  second 
victory  tw  brilliant  and  even  more  decisive  than  the  firsts 

What  means  have  we  then  left  with  whkh  to  strive  against  such , 
a  formidable  power? 'are  we  again  compelled  to  tire  out  your 
patience  \  to  dwell  upon1  tedious  arguments  whkh  have  been  re- 
peated'till 'they  create  disgust?  Must  weteiad  again  die  clause  hi 
the  charter  which  relates  to  the  liberty  of  publishing  opinions,  and 
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lo  ibet-neqpsity  of  a  law  to  check  the  abuses  of  the  press  ?  $hall 
we  waqte  your  time  and  our  pwu  in  showing  that  all  &upjtoaed 
impfeve  mint  in  the  state  erf  the  press  must  be  delusive,  as  tong 
as  an  arbitrary  discretion  will  be  allowed  to  control  the  periodScal 
jou*mU.£  That  these  journals,  from  the  immense  number  of 
wader*  which,  they  get,  throw  light  or  darkness  altogether  upon 
the  pr**j  ♦,  that  no  wotfc,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  can  obtain 
*itto*ietv  without  their  assistance  \  and  that  their  restraint  Will 
insure  the  complete  servitude  of  the  press.  '  All  these  tfarfys  have 
fceo»^ai hundred  time^  repeated  i.  to  what  purpose  shou0fwe>%ain 
triitgflbtm  forward  ?  He  may  be  in.  the.  wrong,  who  is'  efar  so 
•right*  if  h#  tif es  out  his  audience.  I  will  not  run  such'  a  tfek; 
but  I  will  dare  to  rise  to  considerations  of  a  superior  order;  and 
leaving  the.  beaten,  paths  of  argunaent,  I  will  bring  fi^i  special 
point  a  question  which |,  in  my  opinion,  15  completely  .oT'k  specific 
nature.  i  mil  tapg  it  to  its  true  bearing  \  and^  addressuta  the  agents 
of  powwy  l).will  ask  of  them  by  what,  right  dp  y^>U  call  ugSft  us 

ur  liberties?  How  fiave 


Jojaaew,  concession  of  our.  liberties?  How  nave  your  thaw  use 
of  th*  power  with  whfch  you  ixaxre  been  hitherto  pritrusijtfd?  '• l 

It<waa. so- well  understood  that  this  was  our  vanrareiroTra^  Aat 
Aiufeir prejudices  h*ye  beeji  started  against  us  to  weaken  our'attack 

r  A  charge  *o  often  repeated,  )m.  aga.in  been  brought  agahist  us, 
4hat  we  argue  against  our.  own  conviction,  anoY  that  we  censure 
measures  out  of  dislike  to  the  men'  wno  l>ring  them  forward. 

1  Vou  h&oc  no  right,  says  a  minister*  to  reproach  me  with  not  taping 

yd&ne  Justife  to  your  confidtnee+for  you  have  always  refuted  to 

grata  it  Jo  me.  (Skins  acception  des  chofes>.et  desactes  dt  tctttorttL) 

Here  indeed  I  must  wonder  at  the  want  of  memory  of  hi^'ex- 

celteflcy,    it  is  not  so  long  since  he  has  been  raised  to  thfclieight 

•  of  .power,  that  his  elevation  should  already  make  him  loft  sight 

.  *f  hjft  introduction  to  the  ministry.  Unknown  to  mo#  of  us 
when  the  king  honored  him  with  his  confidence,  what  .toeftufices 

>  co^dwe,tnte#am  against  him?  This  royai  confide^' tyade  it 
,^^Utyit^rantlunvcnir  own;  he  had  it  completely,  as  w#  proved 
it,  bjr  supporting  him  with  all  our  interest  in  the  iirst  acts'of  his 
administration.  Has  he  already  forgotten  that  we  never  hesitated 
,  'to  entrust  him  with  thaYpowef  of  wMch  he 'now:  wishes  re  extend 
tkp  continuation  ?  This  is,  they  say,  what  prtrdes  yofar  hmtttJiv : 
ycwgrahtid  w.then>  what  you.  refuse  us  now,  what  ^/tibuld 
tollcit  Jbr  yourselves,  *were  you  in  our  places,  this  sh^Jhat 
you  are  bnhf political  apostates. -  yl4\* 

*  ■  Such,  are  tlie  compliments  which  were  addressed  to  US  **UMith 

:-ugo  in*h*  Journal  of  Paris9  and  yet  the  miniate*  ^resuide^  to 
%ay  t6*t/4iehms  never  thrown  out  ajifabua*  against, the  naSjjprity 
of  the  chambers!  ,    t      —.i^oS: 
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By  the  unwearied  use  of  such  weapons  for  these  fifteen  months 
past».wehWe '  Wen  &Wk&*o«M'k&hMMt  4*  <rf*4ft»M,ti»fr  ttfid 


\  place,  ^*tt*  f>j»tt$?  j.41 
This  place  must'W'oufift&s  TOtfflfibl  a«*^u^gAiei«i4BUW^l, 


.,  ftfo— We  neither  niake!  wVupori  >bu  iWf  *^'$j^plfcil?tut 
,vpon  tfre  fetal  fystem  whifch  yon  <h*re  ^orfteW^d*  w*ilfc  Will 

,,  drag  us  all  into  the  same4  guff  wfth  thtt  Iflhfc,'  Waftfee}'  atttt  the 

.  monarchy.  If,  on  this  occasion; "wit1  dlredt  Mi¥  Vfc&ffcitWAs  <ag*ihst 
iodividiwls,  h  is  because  we  knoW  riot  hoW  iff  to  pteSitae  Wipfcak 
against,  a  law  of  exceptions,  always  called  fair  bf  ct¥cutti*ttm*es, 
without  Considering  who  ate  the  wen1  Who  Afreet '  Ae'se  "(ftteOm- 

/'  staiiee^nd  how  they  Influence*  dieim:  fiveYy  thihg  h*»4ftfn  feid 
uponjgeneVal  principles:  ought  We,  ot  Can'  we  ^t'att&Wt  foU  bur 
conftdeiipe  ?  I  say  it  again.  Thet*  Kesthe  wH«ttf  c|tt«*ft>th'    «  * 

4  No-L-WVare  not  poRrfca!  apottaftc*:' W%  *ritf -fKSilf  Mlttt  the 
suspension  even  of  a  ftindiamfentaHaw,  tarty  W"^^tif%eWW«nd 
even  ne£e$sary,  in  sdme  gtMt  cfhils  tftrfcatdnfog  tH*  e*t$t*We^the 

i  kingdom  or  of  c^ril  sodeljr:  '  Antf  tWfe  VuVe  If  ^iyT  pelted  'bore 
that  character;  it  warf  tffatWftchlfa/nedhtely  ftflofetfd  the'fnnfaVed 
daysj  *  Authoritv  then  VequWd^  ydwtr  ltaiost  nhbotf  n4*!<  You 
requeued  ft  in  the  nanie^of  duf \»urttryy  for ,NAe  *saft*tkm  of  our 
<coi¥itif--we  shdufd  hftvV'BeeiV  gttffcy  ttittefresj^we  fcad  rot 

^^omptiecf.,  m     '.'  *  -  ' "':;  *•-:-••  - 

"Vye  wit^draw^t  fyJW*: Vtfare 'took  changed:  but  yofc  hat*  not 
'  redeemed  your Jj ferfge'J  ^oxrought  White  ensured  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom :  you  &adJ  the'  means.    But  hfthefcto  you  have  i%nly 
secured  the  Wet^1  of  'the?  rftfnistry. 

Md  aftei;  all;  WKat  is  this  systeitf  so  Wmdh  Vatinted  of  >  Ify  you 

and  tt  votir  joiiAlalsfrtiSi  sy*tetrf;lWffidi  V*u  describe  a*  th*  work 
'  c'  A  *-1      -■*  •     "•     t  -••    'i   :  i.;  ....••,/,.•■•  ,    . 
*"-    '•■  '*'.,-*   ....;.-..-v;...    .•;,      It  .....', 

-  /  *«•  At*  olfaction  wtf£bt  *ft#e  to  qie  (and  M.  le  Rapporteur,  has  begun  it) 
•  ifofe  the  state,  o£  the  journals,  for  the  Jast  week :  to  be  sure  at  the  moment 
.  .    wbeatbe  general  attention  is^so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  question  belt*  us, 
,  an  attempt  might- be  made  ftr  4enu%  Hie  approbation*  of  the  puWtc,  bjr^ran^r 
^  W  *br*  ni<Mieift*i^^     of  Libert/  tv<»cei£afa,  journal,  t  Two  members 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  insulted,  op  arcMjptvof  the,, opinion^  thev  had 
#     rfWien  on  Uns  question,  Nyexs,  allowed  the  libertv  of  being  defended.  J  But 
.    fot  us  im»k  to  the  end— Nobody* can  be  deceived  by  so  clumsy  a  contrivance. 
I  appear  from  what  the  journals  ^are  i«st  at  this  mmtftm,  to  what  thaj>bave 
(:>  been  for  the laart  ftfteew monthSyta vhat  ihey -worn area ^fweek- age, ^whiU 
they  may  probably  be  in  another  day.  , , 
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of  wisdom,  *Bsertjng  is  a  more  imperious  teste  than  any  ThiniM*** 
ever  dar»4  *>  assume  before  the-  chambers*  that  it  ought  never  to 
bcakered*  \V«  have  seen  empires  and  dynasties  fall  around  tia  * 
bat  the  Count  de  Decases ,  announces  *e  the  universe,  <tkbt  hie* 
plana  ought  for  ever  to  govern  us  and  our  posterity.  Here}  then,-  ia 
this  system,  such  as  the.  minister  himself  has  taken  the  pains  of 
unfolding  it.         . 

It  i*  to  royal W  tfte  nation*  to  nrntionahee  tie  mmuuehy.  feoy* 
alipe.tbe. nation  I  This  is  as  much  aa  to tettus  that th#  nation  ia 
not  royalist*  This  assertion  is  oat  new.  It  ia  to  be  met<*rith3to 
some  reports  fteblishad  in  1S15.  In  these  reports  the  king  was 
told,  that  there  were  not  in  France  above  tern  departments  attached 
to  the  soyal  oauee. 

Then  the  object  proposed  waft  to  voyaliae  the  nation,  tosotteeto* 
date  the  alliance  between  the  revolution,  and  the  jnenuchy  j  and 
the  means  offered  to  obtain  that  end,  were  much  the  aame  ae  have 
been  used  for  the  last  fifteen  math*.  The  re-union  of .  the  ahao- 
be?  (intrautwUe  ? )  gave  a  direct  lie  to  and*  assertion*. ;  It  protspd 
that  .{ranee  waa  royalist :  it  showed  that  the  business?  ef  the  minis- 
ter, should  have  been,  not  to  royaliae  the  nation,  bnt  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  royalty  that  it  possessed.  Is  this  end  attained-?  Axe 
there  hope*  that  it  may  ?  It  would  be  too  painful  to  contrast 
what  we  .were,  then*  with  regard  to  public  spirit*  with  what  we  are 
now,  and  what  we  might  have  been.     Let  us  go  on* 

Nationalise  royalim  /  If  auth  is  your  intentipo*  why-do  you 
allow  tt  4*  be  attacked  every  day  by  journals  which  cannot  write 
a  line  without  t-he  permission  of  ministers*  and  who  often  •  writ* 
by  j&hw  orders  ?  If  the  press  was  free,  I  should  not  wonder  at 
their  using  their  ink  and  their  paper  in  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  a  government  de  facto,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  law  of  nature.  But  then  a  severe  law,  clearly  expressed* 
would  be  sufficient  testing  tfcem  to  account  for  their  oooduct ;  and 
more  than  that,  the  disgust  of  the  public,  wearied  of  these  ora- 
tors, is  now  convinced,  that  if  the  cause  of  these  dedaimers  could 
again  be  triumphant,  the  result  could  only.be  what  it  was  for- 
merly, the  most  scandalous  atheism,  the  most  intolerable  despot- 
ism, and  more  excessive  misery.  This  is. not  then  what  I  fear, 
but. that  such  writings  should  be  announced,  and  often  praised,  in 
journals  that  ace  under  the  direction  of  authority,  when  the  same 
favor  ia  refused  to  ether  works  displaying  the  purest  principles  of 
monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  the  king,  to  his  dynasty*  to  the 
charter,  to  all  the  foundations  of  social  order.  That  attempt 
should  be  made  to  stifle  such  works  in  their  birth,  because  they 
are  not  sheltered  by  the  only  passport  now  of  any  value,,  the 
praises  of  the  minister,  die   praises  of  the  order  of  the  5th  *of 
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Sept*,  and  the  praises  e£  the  faw  4?f  elections.  ThW  is  atbi* 
tray,  this  i&  scandalous*  Have  I  not' a  right  to  draw  zi  aeon* 
elusion,,  that  die  object  in  view  is  not  so  much  to  nationalise  roy* 
alism  m  France,  hut  rather  mmisteris&sm  i 

But  the  intended  object  ;ds  to  bring  forgetfulness  6f  the  past, 
and  to  quench  alL  hatreds.  -Nothing cm  be  mote  praiseworthy 
than  such  an  intention :  it  was  the  king's  first  though*  when  he 
•returned  iitoo  ins  kingdom.  Bat  how  came  a  *plan  vse  worthy  of 
wise  ministers,  to  bring  such  an  opposite  result  ?'  We  wish  to 
forge  t  past  times ;  and  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  the  journals 
hate  not. ceased  talking:  about  them  !  Let  us  understand  outselves. 
There  is  a  past  uime  which  some  persons  wonld  wish  tt>  Make  u* 
forget ;  but  there  is  another  of  which  the  remembrance  nrost  be 
3ceptnpat>any  vale.    We  ahatt  prove  ear  assertion. 

Not  a  moath  ago  thtte  appeared  in  a  jcmrn&i 'an  article  which 
spoke  highly  of  tfee  sublime  exertions  of  the  nation  in  179fi.  Sub* 
Jixneeaettions  !  which,  as  every  body  farows,  produced*  the  10th  of 
Aug.*  the  2d  of  Sept;  and  (the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  This  is  the 
past  time  of  (which  the  memory  is  perpetuated.  In  the  same  week 
a  journalist' was  punished  for  having  darted  to  insert  in  hiapamph* 
iet,  *  fragment  of  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Vendean  General 
Boaehasnp.  The  heroic  example*  of  a  martyr  to  fidelity  ate  per- 
hap*  dangettMisto  record*  This  is  the  past  event  which  we  most 
be  made  to  forget* 

You  with  to  tpsctieh  hatreds*  But  the  journals  never  cease  to 
blow  up  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to.  the  classes  formerly 
privileged*  All  the  declamations  of  173$  against  the  priests,  and 
against  the  nobted,  **afae  ***  appearance  again  every  morning. 
These,  mas,  wfao>  have  no  remains  of  that  former  prosperity  which 
had  excited  so  much  envy,  and  which  they  have  expiated  by  a  long 
eerie*  of  misfortunes,  who  have  nothing  left  but  their  remembrance 
and*  an  honorable  name,  are  every  day  represented  as  monsters; 
devoured  by  -the  thirst  of  revenge.  A  pamphlet  announced  in 
the  journals,  (if  k  had  not  been  for  that  circumstance  I  should  net 
have  mentioned  it,)  because  it  exalts  to  the  skies  the  onfonnanceof 
the  5th  of  Sept.,  said  4ome  time  ago,  that  the  fury  of  these  men 
{the  nobles)  tended  to  rake  again  the  scaffoids  of  1 79fc- 

-Evdry  morning  die  tribute  expected  from  the  journalist,  is  an 

article  against  those  who*  favor  ancient  errors,  antiquated  doctvtnet, 

ami  Gothic  prejudices*    I  hare  preserved  this  nomenclature*  for 

k  never  varies* 

Is  it  by  audi  a  work  as  U  Paysm  ft  le  GmtUhomme  that  yon. 

*  The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  De  la  France^  ou  $  Sept.  J815.    De  la 
Frtoiceou,5N<>v.  1817. 
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think  to  Imiig  forgetfulness  of  the  past,'  and  to  Quench  fatted  *  I 
quote  this  work,  because  the  author  ftltnovm.  He  is.  one  of  ytror 
agents  ;  he  has  made  a  boast  of  it  himself  I  qiiote  it,  bettrite* 
none  has  been  circulated  with  a  more  liberal  profusion,  arihctanfc&t 
or  praised  more  by  the  journals :  and  it  is*  publicly  notori6tU^"B»^t 
a  criticism  upon  tnar  iniamous  Kbel,  sent  by  a'  khowh  wtitei-,  f&s 
been  refused  by  all  the  journalist*.  *         '  ■ "  - ' ' l '-  •  * k 

Writings  of  that  stamp  have  not'tfite.full  eflkt  that  was!  mtfettff- 
ed  by  their  publication.  The  people  are  dreary  of'hdtfe^s:  iRey 
have  closely  inspected  the  conduct  of  thbse  men  calumniated  Vfth 
so  much  perseverance.  THeir  misfortunes  have  brought  (tim. 
nearer  to  the  public  eye :  it  is  not  among  them  th^t  AefSe  tfrlddk 
for  their  enemies,  *  I*  c«  Ji4i;  "  * 

But  there  is  another  class  df  men  who  r*ad  ttdrt^thiHi^R*  grifr- 
jfle,'  upon  whose  minds  the  journals  and  ■wiilmgs  tbtfA  fittf  4&*b 
have  a  baneful  Influence,  i    .     .    j  •.„■*  11k  bm> 

This  influence  has  shown  itself  in  ihe-vctf  ^ta^hiW**** 
intended  it  should  operate;  in  the  Sector**  cblleg«s/— ftfti"*fe 
foretold  it  in  our  opinion  upon  the  lawof  ^£<Stoi«)P' Wthote 
elections,  in  which  every  thing  Vent  oh36otaffl^til"fo?4&  to 
belWe  the  ministers  'and  their  friends,  ydtf  Mgfe  fedtHHttdtfr 
past  times  were  forgotten,  and  Wtreds  exringuisH^J1  ^hdfv^^e 
not  However  so  m  the  hearts  6i  A6^  men  ^Hd  tataft&laftRKfei 
the  market  place  at  Beauvais,  is  being  onebf  *at  ettit, ^cutt^by 
the  everlasting  enemies  of  the  people;  Po^^fello^^Whb  it&mg 
the  twelve  years  which  I  spent  heat  *hem<  gtofcnifrg  ^tadfct  Htc 
same'tyratany,  treated*  me  then  as  a;fti&fd*:ai  &>  ^omffirikm^rtn 
misfortune !  I  cannot  be  angry' with  themV  Aeyiw*»  ^^repeat- 
ing the  lesson  they  wertf  taught.  •  K  ik  a  fetton ti&f  feaftTOMfed 
in  your  journals.  •        '-  •*   :  --  ^    •'  »      '^Nv'^ 

As  I  have  began  to  speak  of  the  elettkti*df<  dife  y**,tWW**n 
ffetgft  the  specjtafcle  they  have  displayed  in  tKi^  tiipitrf?'^!^  in 
thitf  field  of  action  that  ministers must  have  ac^ifitfd  i'fftlVsAfctffc- 
tion,  that  if  there  are  mfeti  whom  neither  abuse  n^r^li^e***»fcr dis- 
gust, there  ate  others,  vfrhpm  'neither -kindness"  ndf*  ft&tofjtan 
gafci  ovfer.  There  a  power  thoweA  itself,  whfcb>nOt;hfe^gi**ied 
tbappeair  ddring  the  Vision  of  :1»15,  rateedl«vdli€e*i»«B3i<««bs 
fadntf,  at  the  netted  of  the'  Mir  of '  Sfejit.  :  fcpAti&itmfabfyt&e 
tew' of  efeitiohsY  ipt^rVh!cK:the  iftWstert  ^tfglb"d*f4fhd 
fully  obtained  bf  the  protection  which  they jptt  k  ta\k$^tewkal 
colleges  of  1*18,  Btit  wMfeH  spatned  th<fr  f^or,  bettftft^tfcleyl  saw 
i#4t  drily  a  toft  of  th^lr^oWii  strength,  aHVi1  <>f  ^the  festf^*#tlteh 
diet  created.  A  powei^  which  is  dteadfui  indteed  #h*k  ftakd, 
'  aAd  TartisBes  wHett  it  i*  demised,1  and  wottWhAve  b*£troft0g**er 
"m^giiifi^nt  if  ifhad  riot  beta 'tHodghtbf  ftlfte  'iiiipoftiJtC*  <^ 
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\  Then.^  a  short  time  the  joiimajsus^  Paris, 

quite  astqqisbed^woke  by  hearing  for  the  first  time  a  call  upon  the 
royalists.  .  These  royalists,  whose  influence  during  the  preceding 
night  it  was  attempted  to  be  checked,  by.  means  which  from  gene* 
roauy  I  will  not  call  by,  their  true  name  \  these  royalists,  so  much 
abused,,  so  much  injured,  it  was  at  last  necessary  to,  call  in  to  their 
assistance,  because  self-love  was  committed.  Tliis  momentary  la* 
vocdid  not  bug  continue  \  they  had  acted  from  conscientious  ,910* 
£vps:  the, next  day,  after  a  petty  triumph,  of  which  they  ought 
Mftyla  Jure  been  so  proud,  they  were  not  surprised,  from  royalists, 
W4ph,jihey  were  called  the  night  before,  to  be  again. called  as  for- 
ipgpjft  Jb*  supporters  of  old  errors,  o(.  antiquated  doctrines,  and 
Gothic  prejudices.  As  to  the  conflict  which  was  entered. upon,  it 
wap  a^short  as  had  been  the  reconciliation  with  the  pure  royalists. 
Juflt  {i^in  lovers'  quarrels,  at  the.  close  of  the  fby,  peace  was  made* 
and  all  was  forgotten*  You  were  witnesses,  gentlemen,  of  the 
jhtnffeftrf  p»rt  whjich  the  journals  played  in  these  scandalous  tiuns- 
j^tHMMu,  _I  a^k.any  impartial  judge,  is  it  thus  their. influence  should 
.bgrWftf  to att^ atuhpjrits respectable? 

(r,  -Tie  «nd;pjoposefl,  it  has  been  said,  was  to.inspireA>veforthe 

■attlhMty.af  gpvwupeut.    Here  let  us  not  confound  objects  that 

•AlWf *P  disti*Gfc  *  If  %  inspiring  love  for  authority, ,  you  mean  to 

>Q*Q&eLmfoT  tbejtifi&ryon  do  not  want  for  that  purpose  fbe  as* 

^sfeece  of  the  jotrnpls,   .Th^  king  is  belqved.    IT  it  was  not  from 

djttyv  k  w^uld  be  fnww  gratitude,  which  all  Frenchmen  feel,. for 

-bis  tnfcxhauatible  benevolence,  his'  .virtues,  and  the  concessions  that 

be:hat  been  inclined,  hy  his  own  .free-will,  to  make  to  his  peo- 

pfef-;I}utfr  mifijtfike  :«<*,-.. If  the. lung  .is  loved,  the  power,  aj^hia 

r  iQWMMip.  i*  feared,  Jjepause  tJjey  may  have  incurred  the  suspicion, 

that  by  power  they  meant  arbitrary  power  *  and  Bonaparte,  has 

,ibr*itt  tttfeufltfgfuw^  ■  ,y 

.t:    When  Bob^*9TW^*ow#vth*rf  w^.a.phantoflj  $f  .^.rr-" 

pvtlfc*  #*H  v^nrpbipppd  by-tbqs$.  wh^asf^dJuni  tq  WWf^t  tf>* 

CMMlJar  ttpope*    This,  piwatpna  co^m^jLhis  despotic  views ;  but 

white)  he  wa^wortogjtsruip^.  he.  overwhelmed  it  witV respect. 

t  &ftle  by  Iktje  he  drew  from  pfr,  dishoppred  iiw*'.a  fm.^s'bf 

JAbftroes  Woody 4ia4em:  fovt^PflRTO  tbeiQjil^t  Woroipt, 

tadfhilhfpperi^nrf^  so  |ar^ t%a t<upon  the  ^IJcoju^w^l^be 

J*44twk  up**¥  h^*w^iop,t<^4he,emj^e«  you  rea/d  oti  yVe>s*le 

^Msiptffemi  JBai^r^r^nd.on  the,  qfW  f^uqUfue  Frangfdse^ ,  ", 

v/t  ^4<MK*<w4fth  to,  offend  any  bc4y  >  out  in  some  respect*, . 'whjtf  Jthe 

rtpibUc  was  for  Napoleon,  $he  charter  appears  lo  tje  to  cerpytf  agents 

'^t.Withorily,,  It.  is  pve,rwbelmed  with '  $  snow  ot  respect ;  it  is 

i  rfm^iMrita  adftjtttjftj),  4$  the  tribute;  .the  jo.mp^ls  jure  filled  with 

its  pratt9t<S"but  upon  aome -of . the jniB&erial.  acts*  ay  upon  Bpna- 
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jmte's  crown  pieces,  cannot  we  read  on  one  side*  constitutional 
charter,  and  on  die  other,  arbitrary  power  * 

By  examining  the  singular  system  adopted  by  ministers  in  ende* 
vowing  to  reconcile  their  love  of  arbitrary  power,  with  their  sun 
gular  partiality  for  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  their  suppqigtesf 
in  endeavouring  to  rise  to  the  source  of  so  many  enow,  I  thought 
I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in  the  political  education  of 
some  of  our  ministers,  an  education  accomplished  at  the  school  of 
aU  anbitraty  power,  at  the  school  of  Bonaparte,  who  himself  had 
hfe  own  in  the  bosom  of  the  revolution.  The  revolution  begat 
Bottaparte,  Bonaparte  begat  bur  ministers; -let  us  not  Joat 
sight  of  this  double  origin,  and  we  shall  have  the  explanation  ©£ 
tvety  tkingwtoich  is  going  on*  *  _ 

Let  us  follow  this  historical  due.  At  the  period  .1  mention, 
Bonaparte  found  himself  equally  confined  and  embafr^ssed,  byiirt 
old  friends,  now  generally  called  independent,  ,(t  Jeavp  them  tfo& 
name  that  f  may  offend  nobody's' feelings,}  and  by  the  wyalifjtt* 
The  first  were  the  more  troublesome  to  him,  because  having  for- 
merly reckoned  him  one  of  their  own  set,  .they  tfowght  they  bad  % 
right  to  'dMect  and  govern  under  him.  The  royalists*  on  their  -side, 
full  of  recent  recollections,  having  tried  their  means  before  the 
18  Frttctidor,  were  a  power  which  might  one  day  be  afrreflflfr. 
His  policy  was  then  to  strike  both  parties-  by  turns;  flattering, 
sometimes*  the  ohe  side,  and  alluring  them  by  deceitful  jponw&p^ 
to  help  him  to  crush  the  others.  This  policy  wceeeded,.  and  Qiftjjht. 
toJiave  done  it.  Well,  gentlemen*  this  policy !  is  it;  not  the  pjouicy 
of  our  ministers  ^  Is  it  not  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  tbnj& 
know  nothing  but  what  they  have  learned  of  Bonaparte  I  Do.  we 
not  find  here  this  middle  situation,  which  is  pointed  xmUto  us  tt 
the  centre  of  all  reason,  and  as1  a  discovery  of  genius  i 

But  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  handle  the  weapons  ?f 
Hercules :  the  ministers,  proud  of  being  dragged  in  the  tracks  of 
Bonaparte's  wheels,  have  fallen  into  some,  very  weighty,  errors  jq 
the  execution  of  such  a  boasted  plan.  %      ...!,,. 

The  firsthand  thi  most  culpable  of  all,  is  that  of  having  tried 
to  estabMsb,  that  die  king  being  again  seated  on  his  thzafcc^  the 
royalists' were  still  a  party.  From  that  moment,  tbetwyaliep 
became  ther  soldiers  of  the  king  :  upon  any  ground,  they  oua" 
not  to  be  treated  -as  men  liable  to  suspicion  \  and  yet  that  is 

*  I  <«nay  'periwps'  he  thought  to  go  wide  of  the  principal  question— 
thisk  tny,  apswen-^the  Count  Descases  in  his  defence  of  this  same  law  reV 
spec  ting  the  journals,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  sitting  of  the 
15th  Dec,  unfolds  at  length  all  the  advantages  of  that  system:  following 
his  example,!  think  J  may  attack  the  system,  by  an  attack  on  the  law.  I  thM 
keep  within  the  boundary  which  the  minister  himself  has  laid  fojt  aw, 
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has  been  continually  done.    Bonaparte  did  not  behavein  that  aim* 
Her  to  those  who  had  given  him  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 

The  second  error  is  very  serious  also.  At  the  period  of  the 
*8  Brumaire,  republicanism  was  worn  out  by  its  excesses  v  all  but 
the  veterans  of  the  party  were  disgusted  with  it.  Bonaparte  couty 
Strike  it  with  impunity,  yet  he  did  it  with  prudence  f  but  mildness 
woahf  hive  beeh  without  danger,'  for  it  was  dying  of  old  age  and 
infirmity;  ^Tow,  on  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  hundred  days,  thanks  .to  the  encouragement  given  ta  (hope 
doctrines,  to  die  privileges  which  the  journals  give  to  these  writers* 
thainks  above  all  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  opposition  directed  agaktft 
them,  "when  any  of  their  darts  have  wandered  towards  -the  minis* 
tiers,  republicanism  revives  in  full  brightness  of  bloom. and  health* 
every  encouragement  makes  it  daring,  every  blow  that  misses 
gives  it  a  new  strength ;  the  scandal  of  the  business  of  Contte  and 
Dmtoyrf)  the  heaviest  and  dullest  writers  under,  which  the  press 
ever  groaned,  and  with  whom  means  have  been  found  to  give  it 
pbwety  hfev$  enabled  it  to  make  aji  immense  stride. ' 

A  third  ertor  of  the  ministers  was  to  have,  thought,  that  the 
means  *wftich  <tould  and  ought  to  have  been  used  by  NapeleOo, 
iiright  be  employed  under  tne  government  of  a  legitimate  biap. 
The  means  or  Bonaparte  were  his  iron  will,  which  bent  netbeftrte 
any  of  the  miseries  of  France.  His  hand  of  justice  was  a. sabre^ 
aad  hir  rfiinistefs  were  a  million  of  soldiers*.  The.  mean  o#  the 
king  are  the  gtgantf c  power  of  legitimacy,  the  remembrance  of  hi* 
ancestors,  the  five  of  his  subjects,  and  the  confidence  which  must 
be  inspired  by  what  he  hag  done  to  secure  their  independences, 
Aifer  once  that  confidence,  and  all  is  lost.  Thus,  arbitrary 
authority,  which  made  the  strength  of  the  imperial  government* 
wiB  never  be  any  thing  but  the  weakness  of  .the  royal  govern- 
ment. 

-  Can  we  be  surprised  that  so  many  false  consequences  should 
have  followed*  so  many  errors  ?  From  this  inconceivable  unison  of 
the  most  opposite  principles,  must  naturally  flow  the .  destruction 
of  all  principles  whatever.  Principles  being  once  set  aside,  made 
way  for  the  triumph,  of  systems.  And  sq  it  is  in  France*  every 
part  of  the  government  is  carried  on  by  system  ;  system  of.  war* 
system  of  finance  ;  system  of  subsistence.-  It  is  by  system  .that 
the  pe&pletriust  get  bread  to  eat,  or  die  avarice  jof  speculative  men 
v48vbe  glutted  at  their  expense.  Hence  that  uncertain  progress 
of  the  government,  this  uneasy  and  tottering  disposition,  which  by 
degrees  invades  all  the  members  of  our  ppHtiod  society  5  the  most 

•  What  could  not  we  say  upon  that  singular  trial  in  which  thp  culprit* 
d}et*le4  the  law  tfftfcprbsecutors?  •. 
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dajigerous  moral  disease  which  we  could  fall  into*    Hence  you  no 
longer  know  where  are  your  enemies  or  your  friends :   you  'have 
not  done  enough  to  reconcile  yotir  enemies  to  your  cause,  and  you 
have  too  much  injured  your  friends,  nor  to  make  them  ltftewaitn 
ahd  indifferent  to  your  welfare.     From   so  many  alterations,   66 
many  reforms,  so  many  changes  iri  every  administration,  called  for 
much  less  by  the  right  and  justice  due  to  ev4ry  individual,  than  by 
the  system  of  such  and  such  minister,  succeeding  the  system  of 
such  another  minister ;  it  follows,  that  nothing  was  certain  'upon 
any  subject ;  no  body  was  safe  for  the  next  day ;  there  could  be  DO 
attachment,  sis  nothing  could  be  depended  Upon. 
•    From  this  itate  of  affairs,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  upon 
the  subject  of  a  precarious  law,  momentary  coalitions  should  have 
been  formed  between  men  who  were  not  accustomed-  to  vote  on  die 
same  aide  of  the  question.     Could  it  have  been  expected  -Stat 
ministers  would  make  it  a  crime  to  us,  to  give  once  a  vote  < to  those 
men  to  whom  during  a  twelvemonth  they  have  given  their  puttee* 
tion  and  support,  and  who  still  every  day  compliment  therit upon 
the  orflonriance  of  the  5th  September,  and  upon  the  lair  of  elec- 
tions, which  has  made  them  wnat  they  ate  at  this  day.  '  This  Coali*- 
tion  is  still  the  consequence  of  what  I  said  just  now.    Nobody 
knows  where  he  steps  :  we  walk  in  die  dark :  we  sometimes  must 
meet ;  but  it  is  by  running  one  against  another,  that  we  are  some- 
times found  together.  The  Count  Descases  has  said  to  us,  that  the 
centre  of  union  must  be  die  tame  for  all.     There  is  ike  throne, 
there  we  must  all  unite.    Does  his  excellency  presume  to  show 
us  where  is  the  throne?  To  us,  who,  Without  being  like  himself  on 
the  *  steps  of  the  throne,  hare  never  lost  sight  of  it,  even  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  thunder-bolts  with  whtcft  it  was  surrounded  t 

No  doubt  this  would  be  a  most  desirable  centre  of  union.  But 
there  must  be  two  parties  concerned  to  form  an  union.  If  an  enemy 
who  has  already  wounded  me,  fallowed  me  sword  m  hand,  and  I  was 
unarmed,  he  might  call  upon  me  as  much  as  he  pleased, "  let  us  unite 
together,"  I  should  run  the  faster  $  for  in  order  to  complete  that 
union,.  I  must  run  upon  the  sword  of  my  adversary.  Such  an  union 
is  death.  This  is  very  nearly  our  Situation  with  respect  to 
ministers* 

Do  they  really  mean  to  unite  with  us  ?  Oh  1  nothing  is  easier : 
our  confession  of  faith  is  very  short  and  very  plain.  Love  for  the 
king,  attachment  and  fidelity  to  Iris  dynasty,  rallying  round  die 
sacred  principles  of  legitimacy,  respect  for  religion ;  the  chatter, 
nothing;  but  the  charter ;  the  charter,  neither  more  nor  less :  make 
a  step  into  that  ground,  and  you  may  be  sure  to  meet  us  there. 

■  Words  6poken  by  the  minister  at  the  sitting  on  the  15th.  Dec. 
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J$ay  the  cbafterj,  neither  mQre  or  less ;  and  1  explain  myself. 
Such  is  our  strange  situation,  that  we  find  ourselves  placed  between 
true  constitutional  nien ;  but  some  oftbem  wish  to  govern  by  laws 
which  admit. ^exceptions,  and? keep. the  charter  in  reserve  for  » 
better,  occasion  >  and  the  otfxe.rs  have  once  convinced  us  that  the 
royal  charter  of,  J>814?  did  upt.  come  up  tp  their  ardent  love' of' 
liberty.  In  (he  midst  of  these  cpn^titutional  men,  we  good  folks' who 
only  wish  for  the.charte#rt  such  as  the  ijngha^  ^ivenit  to  .us,  who 
call  eyejy.day  fpri^alOy^l  ^ut  e^re  *ex$cytjon,  yritfi  all  the  openness 
of  our  soul,  we  are*  and.  eyejr  sh^ll  he,  but  bastard  consiitu- 
ti&Wlistfi.  such  is  the  )udgment(  giyeu  against  us,  by  those  who 
h^ye  studied  constitutional,  pjincmjes  m(the  school  of  Napoleon.  , 

, Ida  not  think X  have  wandered  wuch  from,  tjie  auesfion  which 
is  soon  to  be^deciijetf.  J$y>  uqfoldjngbefor^  you  the  system  acknow- 
ledged by  -ministers,  by  showing  .youjts.  fatal  conse^uenc^  jLhave 
always  ei^oe^yc^red  to,  point  ^ut  tne  journals  as  a  princip^  'nieana 
employed  ui^e^txying  on^pjEal^  flv^te'fni' Must  we  then  VayetQ 
thosft  who^qcl^Tfc  th^tjhey  ou^^evjef  testes  their  arbitrary  ^aj 
of  proceeding,  ^^b^ute.autjxqfjty^^r  th.^  J9Hrnal§  ?  Can  the.uss  , 
they  m*de  qf  ,#  fcq  y^  in^  Qtf  jnUk$ffiW*PPf*  ***#  which. 
they  wiUfli^ke  .of  i£  the,  iojlojfunj  ygajp  r  ,/Tbe,  answer  cannQt.be 

G«n#en«en,;  I  have..m^e4.g0fj^fcjf..i/je  veils  which  darkened  pur 
dismal  ftfustion, .  T^e  wjiole  of  ^ftcigty  #iff#rs.  If  I  have  mention- 
ed 4  ,>\v^r4- about  reforjns^d  flje^jtjons^.da  not  think  that  it  is 
only  thftvifltejresjt  of  the  ypjualists^  jtf$  a^it  w'sre.with  injustice  and 
disgust,  y^ich.  rnade  me  spe£*j ;  no^the^  jjeojjle  suffer  %  the  people 
are  unhajpyj  aiuci^  l^s  b«xi -^iw^tj^u^fesjgn^tiou  $  they  would 
perhaps  iieaf  «»ww?hing  *fi4  p£  |hf  na^ans  of  jmorpving  their  situa- 
tion, and  principally,  to,  Ipwfif  tj^pf jce.of  provisions." 

I.jnay -be  told  tl^at  th$, S^Wb^lWF^W  fatness  to  interfere  with, 
the  dfitatf  ^ddministr^tian,  $  I.knowi^^d  yet  t  think  that  it  would 
not  beujropxopeji  aft$j  t^e  Cflan4^yhicll  appie^ed  the  jpeople 
last  yWhJ&*SkQ  c{*a#lber§  tp^eo/iir*  ^ojneraccuunt  of  the  .means 
employed  to  gjejfent  it$. i;ufurn:. ,  The.Jjarvest  has  been  favorable, 
and  yet  we  hear  not  a  word  of  a  lower  rate  in  the  price  of  provi- 
siopp,x  Frqedw  of  the^coq^  413^  aJUojging  ibing^  to  take,  their 
natural. Je^l, ,  are  fine  .ide^af^^no  dgufat^  but  thefpeople.  do. not 
unders^a^thein  v.th^y^o^LjfvSeej,  tj^ei^  awn.d^ea^Xul.pi^y,,  and  lie, 
favor  ^own.  to  the4  insatiable  aifarice. of  t^gTea#tt,numbcjfc.!of' 
thg  growefS|  and  the  fnojwj^uiy  of  engro$iei£r  1^)19  ,g|o,w  frich.£y 
starving  them*  What,  doe$  the  people  lag  Ike  Mffi^t*  tfc'Mng  ? 
Says  the  minister,  they  certainly  ought'not,  for  the/are  fed  by  the 
royal  benevolence  :  .and, yet  I  ha#*;  i^a  inen,  q£  gjpeat  6implici;y  to 
be   sure,  who  were  a  little  struck  by  the  perseverance  ot  certain 
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agents,  (what  quarter  they  came  from,  we  do  aot  know)  in 
telling  them  that  the  king  and  the  princes  sent  corn  to  England. 
These  agents  are  coqtiuuaUy  running  about  the  country;  but  as  yet, 
none  have  been  punished— n*t«  at  least,  in  my  department. 

In  short,  I  say  it  again,  all  classes  of  society  are  suffering  ;  it  is 
high  time  that  some  remedy  should  be  found  for  the  evil  which 
destroys  us.  Perhaps  it  might  be  imprudent  to  reckon  upon 
another  year  of  resignation.  On  every  side  our  horizon  is  covered 
with  cloucte,  die/  forerunners  of  a,  tenjpeat. ,  CNe  would  think 
that  from  the  top  of  his  rock,  the  man  who  is  the  author  of  our 
misery,  has  given  the  dreadful  signal,  and  that  at  his  voice  hia 
agents  have  begun  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  plan  acknowledged 
by  one  of  them,  in  a  correspondence  which  we  must  credit,  because 
we  have  it  from  the  police  minister.  '  <<  AH  must  suffer,  that  ail 
may  unite  against  these  wretches"  You  know,  Gentlemen,  who  die 
wretches  are. 

I  agree  with  those  of  my  friends  who  have  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  law  may  be  prorogued  to  the  1st  March  next,  to 
give  the  ministers  time  to  lay*  before  the  chambers  a  definitive  law- 
If  this  amendment  is  rejected,  I  vote  against  the  law. 

1  See  the  lett^t  of  Madam*  Begnault  ile  St.  Jean  densely,  directed  l» 
her  husband ;  this  letter  was  iatercepted  by  the  police,  ina  made  public. 
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Pauperism  hath  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished. These  are  propositions  too  true  to  be  controverted,  too 
generally  acknowledged,  too  extensively  felt,  to  be  disputed* 
Woful  experience  has  induced  a  conviction  which  places  the  fact 
beyond  controversy. 

The  extent  of  the  Poor-rate,  and  of  private  benevolence, 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  equal  the  amount  of  the  national  expenditure 
at  the  end  of  the  American'  war;  a  period  when  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  supposed  to  be  exhausted ;  when  the  energies 
and  talents  of  a  Put  were  Found  esseutial  to  the  salvation,  or  at 
least  to  the  revival  of  the  financial  resources  of  ihe  country. 

In  the  interval  since  that  period,  the  poor-rate  has  increased  from 
an  expenditure  of  about  2  millions  to  10/X)0,00<>  a  yrar;  and.  the 
national  expenditure,  including  the  dividends  to  the  public  creditor, 
has  increased  from  about  10  millions  to  a  sum  Ijitle  if  any  thing  short 
of  70  millions  a  year.  Thus  the  lax  on  the  industrx  of  the  country 
is  increased  from  about  12  millions  to  BO  millions  annually,  or 
nearly  as  8  to  I  ;  and  yet  there  never  at  an\  perod  was  in  the 
country  a  greater  abundance  of  wealth,  or  more  or  the  vital  powers 
of  prosperity.  All  that  is  \%  anted  is  good  management,  and  a  proper 
application  of  these  resources.  During  the  pcuod  which  has  been 
selected,  there  has  be»  n  an  increase  in  the  pi  ice  of  labor,  and  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  ihc'furans  of  .subsistence ;  each  may  be 
stated  to  have  increased  from  r>0L  to  100/.  or  to  have  doubled. 
The  dispioportum  between  the  burthen  and  the  means  of  bearing 
it  is  great,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  pauperism.  ,The 
occupier  of  the  soil  cannot  afford  to  give  extensive   emjiloymei* 
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at  such  rates  of  wages  as  will  enable  an  industrious  man  to  main- 
tain himself  and  that  number  of  persons  which  generally  does,  and 
in  a  well-regulated  state  ought  to  constitute  his  family. 

On  an  average  every  laboring  family  must  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  4  persons  ;  in  one  class,  of  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  two 
children  ;  in  another  class,  of  aged  parents  whose  labor  is  of  no 
value,  and  of  £  members  of  the  same  family  able  to  work  and 
maintain  their  parents. 

In  former  times,  it  Was'  the  custom  of  the  parents  to  train 
their  children  to  a  sense  of  independence ;  to  a  shame  of 
resort  to  the  poor-rate.  Children  were  the  hope  and  solace 
of  the  industrious  laborer:  it  was  his  pride,  his  consolation^ 
to  maintain  these  children-  in  their  infancy,  in  the  expectation  of 
support  from  his  children  when  his  own  labor  should  be  in- 
sufficient to  provide  him  with  food.  This  was  an  honest  feeling, 
one  which  every  good  man.would^cherish  and  applaud.  Characters 
of  this  description  are  not  rare  even  in  these  days.  Persons  of  this 
disposition,  and  with  this  feeling,  should  be  protected,  and  even 
rewarded.  Many  of  the  agricultural  societies  have  displayed  tbejr 
*  wisdom  in  giving  premiums  to  industrious  laborers  who  have  main- 
tained themselves  and  families  without  any  resort  to  the  poor-rate. 
The  feeling  was  even  with  many  carried  beyond  this  life,  and  tbis 
feeling  is  not  universally  extinguished :  it  provided  the  means  of 
discharging  die  expenses  of  the  funeral,  that  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family  might  not  be  degraded  by  a  funeral  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish.  Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  of  early  date  gave  scope 
to  this  feeling,  and  acted  on  it,  by  providing  a  contribution  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  its  members. 
*  In  this  the  most  healthy  and  well  understood,  the  vital  part  of 
the  community,  a  smaller  proportion  of  members  to  a  family 
would  not  keep  up  a  proper  and  useful  state  of  population.  A 
well-constituted  population  is  the  best  strength  of  a  country ;  it 
constitutes  more  substantial  wealth  than  capital  or  machinery,  the 
favorites  of  those  who  promote  the  present  order  of  things. 

Restraints  on  marriage,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  members  in  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  are  a  sin  against  God  and  man ;  a  short- 
sighted policy  ;  the  resort  of  weak  minds,  which  are  contented  with 
half-measures,  which  legislate  for  the  day  ;  abandoning  that  broad 
principle  which  looks  to  the  future,  and  views  and  treats  population 
as  the  best  wealth  of  a  country. 

A  law  which  converts  males  into  eunuchs  would  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  be  less  abhorrent  to  the  rights  of  man  and  his  duty  towards 
society,  than  a  prohibition,  or  a  restraint  operating  as  a  prohibition, 
against  marriage.  The  sin  against  God  is  obvious.  While  the 
divine  law  requires  man  to  increase  and  multiply,  human  laws  can- 
hot,  with  propriety,  counteract  or  check  the  exercise  of  this  duty. 
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Can  man  be  suffered  to  possess  the  faculties,  t^e.R^gwom^F  o)ap> 
*rid  be  denied  a  proper  and  natural  exercise  of  tl?e^  1  To  restrain 
the  lawful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  is  Jo  give  their  lesions  a  direc- 
tion to  unnatural  vices,  and  to  the  most  abominable  sins ;  to  make 
a  land,  famed  for  its  liberty,  a  land  .infamous,  for  its  vices,  a  Sodom 
alfd  a  Gomorrah;  deserving  the  inflictions,  of,  a  Jiaat  Providence 
who  looks  with  equal  eye  on  the  poor  and  on  the  .rich;  on  thps^e 
who  must  earn  their  buead  by  their  labor,  and  the.  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  those  who,  either  by  the  industry  or  more  fortunate 
exertions  of  their  ancestors,  are  to  give  employment  to  labqr,  by 
a*  due  application  of  their  wealth*  Dismiss  then  the  nonsense,  uay, 
♦be  ciime  of  diminishing  pauperism  by  restraints  on  marriage :  let 
the  public  also  discard  their  expectations  of  any  speedy  or  certain 
result  from  the  saving  banks*  Pauperism  advances  with  the  speed 
of  a  hare,  while  the  saving  banks  will  keep  pace  w<ith  the  tqrtojse ; 
and  unfortunately  pauperism  will  not  $e  guiltv  of  the  crrojr  bj 
which  the  saving  banks  may  gain  the  race.  That  part  of  the  system 
Of  the.  saving  banks  by  which  the  accumulations  of  individv^als,  are 
brought  to  the  metropolis  from  the  distant .  parts  of  the .  country, 
and  invested  in  the  funds,  inatead  of  admiaisteriug  to  t  the  ,  circula- 
tion of  money  and  the  employment  qt  labor  m,  those  distant  parts, 
will  cause  more  pauperism  than  it  will .  prevent,  These  small 
silms  were  of  infinite  use  in  the  country :  they  were  the  funds 
which  aided  and  assisted  the  capital  of  the  smaller  tradesman, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  8cc. ;  while  the. saving  banks,  right  as  the 
principle  may  be  in  itself,  superior  as  the  security  may  be  to  the 
individual  subscribers,  will  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  country.  The 
system  increases  the  evil,  that  (be  metropolis  is  too  rich,  in  a  state  of 
apoplexy,  while  the  parts  distant  from  the.  metropolis  are  too  poor, 
wanting  circulation  at  the  extremities.  The  metropolis,  through 
the  medium  of  taxation,  draws  the  circulating  medium  fron?  the 
Country,  before  Hie  country  can  afford  to  pay  it,  Ueqce  the  great 
Change  produced  by  the  peace.  The  war,  returned  the  produce,  .of 
taxation,  flee,  to  the  country;  peace  withheld  this  advantage.  Many 
bounties  in  the  kingdom  are  now  reduced  to  the  condition,,  that 
each  of  these  counties  annually  pays  more  in  taxation  than  the 
•value  of  ail  the  produce  of  the  county  which  is  sent  out  of  die 
county :  or,  in  more  intelligible  terms,  the  balance  is  against  the 
county,  and  pauperism  increases  ki  a  rapid  progression.  The  sum* 
paid  out  of  the  county,  including  the  taxes,  exceed  th$  suip  brought 
Into  the  county :  these  observations  apply  to  those  counties  wjpch 
are  wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree  agricultural,  and  in  a  niore  parti- 
cular manner  to  those  districts  which  do  not  raise  more  cprfl.  than 
Js  necessary  for  their  consumption,  and  whose  surplus  cattle  is  not 
gqual  to  their  taxes.    This  state  of  things  is  bejond  ail  doubt 
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among  the  causes  of  pauperism;  it  is  the  ground  on  which  farmers 
•have  endenrvouied  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  poes-rute  on /the 
capitalist  and  manufacturer,  by  keeping  the  rate  pf  wages  as.  low 
as  they  can,  and  by  making  up  the  means  of  subsistence  oat  of  the 
poor-rate. 

Another  motive-  to  that  ill-judged  practice  originated  oathe 
conviction,  that  a  man's  labor  is  of  equal  value,  whether  hcbfat 
single  or  married,  whether  he  has  not  any  child  op  has  several  ohikben 
to  maintain.  To  raise  the  wage*  of  the  married  man  with. a  iaage 
family,  is  in  effect  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  man  who  is  either 
single  or  who  has  a  small  family.  And  every  one  conversant  ■  with 
the  affairs  of  agriculture,  must  be  aware  that  the  price  of  labor 
presses  more  severely  on  the  farmer,  than  oo  the  manufactufdk. 
The  manufacturer  can  regulate  the  price  of  his  manufacture  by 
the  price  of  labor,  since  he  has  a  more  extended  market  and  fewer 
competitors.  'ITiis  power  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  ;of  the 
farmer.  Another  mischief  following  from  this  system  is,  thaththe 
best  laborers  only  will  be  employed,  when  labor  will  uot,;o«a 
general  scale  of  prices,  afford  a  profit;  or,  aa  between  two  ra«ii>of 
equal  skill,  the  single  man,  or  a  man  with  a  stnall  family  wtU  be 
discarded,  in  order  to  afford' thfe  means  of  subsistence  to  the  family 
of  greater  extent,  and  who,  without  this  preference,  would  become 
a  burden  on  the  poor-rate.  * 

Another  and  still  greater  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is*  that  labor 
docs  by  competition  fall  into  a  scale  of  price  below  hs  real  value, 
and  there  is  a  more  general,  instead  of  a  more  partial  and  boated 
state  of  pauperism.  Though  all  are  subsisted,  all  are  needy ;  they 
are  in  rags,  instead  of  being  decently  clothed  ;  from  the  absence 
of  plenty  or  sufficient  nourishment,  even  the  real  value  of  their 
labor  is  deteriorated  in  a  ratio  with  the  price.  No  prudent  man 
ever  suffers  his  beasts  of  labor,  or,  on  the  same  principle,  hit 
laborers,  to  get  into  a  weak  condition.  Why  in  harvest  are  Che 
laborers  fed  in  the  most  liberal  manner ;  their  strength  cherished, 
their  spirits  exhilarated  ?  The  reason  is  obvious ;  k  is  to  enable 
them  to  perform  labor  corresponding  with  the  advance  of  the  prices 
they  obtain  at  this  season,  when  labtfr  is  in  full  demand,  and  dis- 
patch is  found  to  be  of  the  first  importance  in  point  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  security  against  the  change  of  weather.  In  the  district 
hi  which  the  value  of  labor  ts  thus  reduced,  (and  these  are  many,) 
the  use  of  manufactures  and  of  taxable  articles  is  diminished.  Even 
the  price  of  corn  and  other  farm  produce  is  reduced  below  its 
real  value,  arid  below  the  relative  prices  of  the 'kingdom ;  and  in  the 
end,  the  farmers  and  their  landlord*  become  thi*  victims  of  their 
'  own  system.  By  reducing  the  value  of  labor,  they  reduce  the 
price  of  their  own  commodities.  No  system,  in  a  cmntrj  like 
England,  with  her  present  state  of  taxation,  is  96  mischievous  or  so 
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ruinous  as  that  of  iow  piicer;  fHikas  which  diminish  die* ratio  of 
circulation,  and  increase  .the  relative  proportion,  and  consequently 
the  burden  and. grievance  of  ta&aiien. 

At  this  crisis  also,  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  exalt  the  human 
mind  and  to  enlighten  it  by  education ;  to  inform  it  by  study  and 
tfae>  inculcation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  indus- 
try. What  condition  can  be  more  wretched  than  knowledge  united 
with  pauperism  ;  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
human  nature,  with  a  feeling  of  degradation  at  being  a  bttrden  on- 
the  industry,  and  often  on  the  very  subsistence  of  others  placed  enfy 
one  step  beyond  pauperism,  and  ready  to  fall  into  that  most 
wristohed  condition  P  Nor  will  the  mind  readily  or  easily  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  thraldom  of  vice,  or  of  habk*  of  idleness,  white 
the  individual  is  involved  in  the  wretchedness  of  poverty.  *',J' 

Enrich  die  mass  of  people  by  increasing  the  value  of  their  exer- 
tions, by  giving  them  employment,  by  bringing  labor  into  demand, 
and  treating  the  laborer  as  worthy  of  his  hire;  giving  to  hte  labor  a 
marketable  value-,  and  to  him  the  independence  #f  ehoosm£  his 
employer  ;  and  you  wilt  soon  elevate  the  mind  into  independence 
and  a  sense  of  importance  ;  you  will  tender  the  possession  of  com- 
forts, a  goQii  name,  a  character  for  industry  and  for  integrity,  of 
high  value  to  the  possessor. 

Any  plan  which  diall  aim  at  a  great  change  in  the  morals  aud 
habits  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community,  must  effect  the 
measure  by  gradual  cleans,  and  not  a  sudden  transition ;  by  system, 
aftd  not  by  severity ;  by  kindnese  and  advice,  and  not  by  coercion 
or  force. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  annihilate  or  to  reduce  the  poor-rate  with- 
out a  previous  plan  which  should  give  scope  to  industry,  and  of  con- 
sequence in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  create  subjects  for 
employment  On  the  other,  hand,  to  J  educe  the  poor-rate  gradually, 
•is  both  an  object  tu  those  who  pay  it,  aud  a  duty  to  those  who  are 
improperly  dependent  on  it.  The  rising  generation  must  be  taught  the 
wholesome,  and  to  them  the  useful,  lesson,  that  man  was  bom  to  live 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  or  die  energies 
of  hiaimnd ;  and  that  it  is  against  the  first  taw  of  nature  that  the  idle 
should  be  maintained  by  the  industrious,  or  cottsu*ne,or  even  dimmish 
the  bread  designed  by  charity  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  it.  Charity  has  its  bounds ;  limits  which  cannot 
be  transgressed  without  passing  foam  virtue  into  vice,  giving  art 
encourageiuent to  idleness.  The  convicted  felon,  who  at  the  gal  Id  wb 
bit  off  the  ear.  of  his  -mother,  as  the  author  ef  bis  misfortunes,  the 
accessary  to  his  guilt,  in  having  failed  in  her  .duty,  by  indulging  him 
in  adhme*,. instead,  of  having  exested  him  to  industrious  Iiabtts,  will 
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he  justified  ijhthe  opinion  of  thost  who  .think  every  crime  should  be 
punished  in  die.  person  with  whom  it  originates.  •  It  is  the  punish~ 
ment,  the  example,  not  the  executioner,  which  in  this  instance 
receives  approbation. 

That  the  poor-rate  should  be  diminished  as  far  as  it  Is  practicable, 
consistently  with  the.  duties  of  humanity,  is  agreed  by  ail  wise  and 
-  good  men.  None,  ^qsides  the  sick  and  those  who,  from  infirmityy 
accident,  ox  disease,  are  incapable  of  labor,  ought  to  be  pensioners 
on  tins  fund ;  a  fund  which,  in  reference  to  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it,  is  drawn  from  those  who,  if  justice  were  administered,  would 
have  a  greater  claim  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  fund,  than  to  be  con- 
tributor* towards  it, 

Let  any  one  read  the  proceedings  before  the  committees  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  in  the  last  sessions,  and  he  will  not  feel  any 
doubt  on  this  pointy ;  and  every  man  who  opens  his  eyes  to  the  condi- 
tion of  bis  neighbors,  will  see  with  what  difficulty,  and  with  what 
embarrassment,  .and  sometimes  indeed  under  the  very  coercion  of 
distress,  the  rates  are  levied ;  and  how  often  die  contributor  towards 
the  rate  is  rendered,  by  the  severity  of  this  burden,  a  pensioner  on 
the  rate  itself. 

The  evil  has  increased  to  an  alarming  height.  The  extent  has 
awakened  parliament,  and  enlightened  men.  Many  persons  are 
humanely  employing  their  talents  to  alleviate  the  evil,  and  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy.  Parliament  will  in  :  ail  probability  exencise  its 
functions  and  its  wisdom  on  the  subject  in  the  ensuing  sessions. 
The  remedy  ought  to  be  radical.  It  should  be  bold  and  energetic ; 
simple  yet  firm.  Humanity  in  the  result,  rather  than  the  semblance 
of  humanity,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  measure  :  palliatives  should 
be  avoided.  Temporary  measures  are,  in  most  acts  of  legislation, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  system  of  evil ;  they  foster  the  disease, 
instead  of.  curing  it :  aiming  at  the  ease  of  the  patient,  they  suffer 
the  disease  to  overpower,  and  finally  destroy  him.  The  system  of 
the  poor-rate  has  been  one  of  expedients.  Attempt  after  attempt 
has  failed  of  success ;  the  rate  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and,  to 
our  disgrace,  for  want  of  courage  and  firmness,  the  number  of 
those  who  have  suffered  the  extremity  of  distress,  and  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  want  of  sustenance,  has  been  as>  great,  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  and  pfeuty,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  time 
of  dearth  and  famine.  A  part.of  the  evil  has,  no  doubt,  been  induced 
by  the  change  from  war  to  peace.  This  state  of  things  ought  not  to 
exist  in  an  enlightened  and  wealthy  country.  Wisdom  should  fore* 
see  and  provide  for  this  change*  Means  cannot  be  adopted  too 
early  for  arresting  aja  evil  which,  it  is  boldly  asserted,  may  be  safely 
and  effectually  prevented. 

Provide  the  funds  for  the  employment  of  actual  andesistingiifdus* 
try,  and  the  great  source  of  pauperism,  all  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
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disgraceful  to  society,  will  vanish.  Withdraw  only  to.  a  new  source 
of  temployment,  that  amount  of  labor  which  is  equal  to  the  industry 
of  the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  (computed  at  100,000  men, 
orin  ¥al«e2,aOO,OUO/.  a  year,)  and  labor  will  soon  be  in  full  demand. 
Jh  the  em  ploy  meat  of  this  fund  there  may  be  more  or  less  wisdom 
according  to  die  bands  into  which  its  administration  shall  fall. 
Make  die  fund  useful  to  those  who  contribute  towards  it,  and  you 
comer!  the  evil  into  a  blessing ;  the  burden  into  a  benefit ;  the  ex- 
penditure intd  a  profit.  A  gradual  diminution  of  the  poor-rate 
«r*uld  erf  itself  be  a  great  boon  to  the  land  proprietors,  who  in  part 
pay  the  nates  in  a  diminished  rental ;  to  the  government,  in  an 
increased  resource  for  future  taxation,  in  the  renovated  energies  and 
industry  of  the  people.  A  race  of  paupers,  instead  of  contributing 
towards  taxation,  diminish  the  means,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber df  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  consume  to  the 
extent,  or  m  the  degree  which  supplies  to  the  treasury  a  just  pro- 
portion of  revenue ;  since  all  taxes,  unless  they  are  levied  directly  on 
property,  making  the  government  tenants  in  common  with  the  pro- 
prietor, or  a  new  species  of  tithe-gatherer,  must  fall  on  consump- 
tion, so  as  to  be  borne  by  the  poor  laborer,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
proprietor,  merchant,  or  manufacturer.  Does  not  the  laborer  pay 
tanes  in  the  price  of  his  cottage,  and  of  his  meat,  his  ale,  his  soap, 
his  candles,  his  salt,  and  his  clothing;  in  some  articles  directly  :  in 
others  indirectly,  and  not  in  a  diminished  ratio  on  that  account  ? 
Nor  is  it  an  evil,  or  of  any  consequence  to  him,  that  he  so  con- 
tributes, provided  he  be  enabled  to  earn  wages  which  shall  give 
him  ihe  comforts  of  his  station,  a  just  supply  of  food  and  of 
clothing;  also  habits  of  industry,  for  his  industry  is  his  only 
property ;  an  independent  spirit,  the  birth-right  of  every  English- 
man ;  and  contentment ;  for  these  are  blessings  for  which  no  other 
considerations  can  be  a  just  compensation. 

'  To  find  the  funds  for  employment  of  industry,  is  the  supposed 
difficulty.  Individual  capital  may  effect  much  ;  but  cannot  accom- 
plish the  object,  until  trade  and  agriculture,  and  commerce,  shall 
be  in  full  activity. 

The  surplus  of  one  diss  of  population  cannot  be  fed  or  main- 
tained by  any  other.  Public  charities  and  subscriptions  will  be  like 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  in  this  demand  for  employment.  Was 
one  million  of  money  ever  produced  by  public  subscription  to  any 
work  of  charity,  or  even  of  libeiality  ?  Certainly  not .;  and  one  million 
of  money,  if  subscribed,  would  require  a  like  subscription  every  four 
month*  for  some  years!!  What  then  can  be  done?  where  are 
resources  t»  be  found?  are  the  questions  naturally  demanded?  Shall 
parliament,  and  ought  parliament,  to  supply  the  money?  *Ine 
answer  is  obvious ;  parliament  ought  to  supply  the  money,  if  all  other 
resources  should  fail.      It  is  far  better,  more  consistent  with 
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fcomid  and  '  enlightened  policy,  to  supply  the  raeaas  of  main- 
taining an  industrious  population,  than  a  standing  army!!  The 
money  would  be  better  employed  hi  giving*  the mnoont  to  die  dame 
number  of  men,  or  the  same  identical  men  in  Useful  and  public 
undertakings,  than  tb  rten  who  ate  soldiers  merely  in  name.    The 

great  public  works  of  the  Romans  "were  iu  all  probability  performed 
y  the  Roman  soldiers  when  they  were*  not  engaged  in  the  active 
Services  of  war.  But  the  employment  of  soldier*,  as  Soldiers; 
even  in  public  works,  would  be  a  death-blew  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country ;  a  standing  army  of  the  vety  worst  description  But 
h  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  parliament  to  find  means  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor.  An  ample  fund  ta  ready  for  the  purpose, 
£ven  without  tlie  aid  of  those  various  'charities  which  are  thattie- 
fully  misapplied/  and  might  be  usefully  appropriated  to  this  great 
tvork  of  charity.  TWs  futid  for  employment,  is  the  poor-rate  itself!  \ 
"The  poor-rate!*  Some  will  exclaim.  "  Itrt  already  too  much 
buVtliehed :  it  is  the  e*vil  of  which  complaint  is  made.  To  increase 
the  poor-rate  is  to  add  to  the  evil,  not  to  alleviate  it ;  still  leas  to 
femedy  it !" 

First  impressions  are*  often  erroneous.  In  common  with  others 
laboring  in  the  Same  vineyard,  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these 
observations  is  to  diminish  the  poor-rate  gradually,  and,  in  the  pro- 
gress, io  make  that  rate  the  means  of  exciting  and  employing 
industry,  and  to  keep  pauperism  within  the  bounds  of  true 
charity  ;  to  leave  none  but  the  objects  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
&  burthen  on  the*  poof-rate ;  to  make  all  others  who  resort  to  that 
fund  laborers  for  the  public,  and  by  their  services  to  earn  for  the 
public  the  value  of  the  money  which  the  public  shall  expend  on 
their  labor. 

Another  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  plan,  is  to  bring 
the  idle,  or  those  who  look  to  the  poor-rate  as  their  property,  into 
a  condition  to  choose  employment,  rather  than  have  it  prescribed 
to  them ;  to  bargain  for  their  labor,  rather  than  to  be  dependent, 
and  to  have  the  price  of  their  labor  (since  labor  writ  be  necessary) 
fixed  by  others.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  system  would,  at 
a  period  not  far  distant,  leave  the  poor-rate  without  any  other  pen-1 
Sroners  or  claimants  On  the  fund,  than  those  who  of  necessity  are 
proper  objects  of  charity,  and  must  be  a  burden  on  some  fund  ; 
and  none  can  perhaps  be  found  mote  just  than  the  poor-rate,  after 
some  modifications  which  should  ttfirig  contribution*  from  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  assist  in  this  woik  of  charity.  Whoever 
Offers  any  plan  for  the  alteration  of  4r  system,  is  injustice  tothepob- 
fic*  bound  to  give  a  general*  outline  of  that  plan,  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  plan  is  feasible ;  that  it  is  practicable ;  and  that  it  is  not 
e^poseA  to  the  danger  of  mnbvatidn,  and  of  becoming  an  e»8  greater 
than  thirt  nftich  it  proposes  to  uetnedy. 
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The  first  part  of  the  plan  is  lo  declare,  and  consequently  enact, 
that  the  poor-rate  has  attained  its  maximum. 

From  this  declaration  there  is  expected  the  incalculable  benefit 
of  awakening  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  to  a  sense  of 
their  condition,  with  a  conviction,  that  the  law  opposes  a  systematic 
reliance  on  the  poor-rate.  It  will  teach  them,  that  their  industry  is 
their  property,  their  patrimony  ;  that  their  independence,  and  even 
their  subsistence,  depend  on  their  own  exertions ;  that  the  system 
admits  or'  no  .increase  ;  that  all  the  objects  fastening  themselves  on 
the  poor-rate  cannot  have  move  than  a  participation  of  this  fund  ; 
that  ad  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  drawing  their  subsistence 
from  the  poor-rate  must  diminish  the  proportion  of  each  pauper, 
and.  even  were  the  rate  to  continue  at  its  present  enormous  amount, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  would,  like  the  increase  of  rat* 
or  mice  in  a  barn,  render  that  supply,  which  was  abundant  for  a  few, 
an  insufficient  store  for  many ;  that  wretchedness  and  want  must 
from  necessity  be  the  portion  of  those  who  had  neglected  to  form 
habits  of  industry,  and  had  foolishly  calculated  to  eat  the  br&d  of 
idleness ;  bread  designed  for  those  only  who  are,  or  for  them  when 
they  shall  become,  objects  of  a  judicious  and  wholesome  charity, 
which  reserves  in  the  shape  of  the  tax  levied  under  the  name  of 
poor-rate,  the  surplus  earnings  of  industry  or  the  abundance  of 
wealth,  for  those  alone  who  are  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  aged,  and 
impotent ;  who  were  the  proper  and  legitimate  objects  of  charity, 
those  for  whom  alone  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  meant  to  provide,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  for  those  who,  by  their  labor  and  industry  in 
their  youth  and  in'the  vigor  of  health,  have  a  claim  to  be  supported 
in  their  old  age  and  infirmity,  by  a  generous  and  liberal  public, 
who  have  profited  by. their  labor,  their  industry,  and  also  by  their 
example.  . 

The  second  part  of  the  plau  is  to  declare  and  enact,  that  in  effect 
the  poor-rate  has  attained  an  alarmiog  magnitude,  and  ought  to  be 
gradually  diminished.  The  excess  in  the  poor-rate  is  supposed  to 
be  sixty  per  cent.,  or  an  increase  from  four  millions,  taken  at  a  very 
large  and  liberal  allowance  for  all  the  wants  of  charity,  to  ten  mil* 
lions  annually. 

To  diminish  the  rate  at  once,  would  be  productive  of  incalcu- 
lable misery ;  would  effecttoo  sudden  a  change  of  system ;  would 
increase  instead  of  diminishing  distress;  would  excite  rather  than 
discourages  pauperism  ;  would  multiply  rather  than  reduce  the 
number  of  paupers* 

It  would  cause  a  redundance  of  labor,  a  competition  for  em~ 
plpyjnerU,  and  its  necessary  attendant,  a  reduction  in  the  value  of 
labor  and  the  just  rate  of  wages  j  a  mischief  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully,  avoided  by  those  who  wisely  appreciate  the  real  state  of 
the  cpuutry;  or  who  have  the  means  of  Uacjug  the  red  cause  tf  a 
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very  large  proportion  of  pauperism  to  its  actual  and  genuine  iource ! ! 

But  by  an  enactment  that  the  poor-rate  shall  be  gradually  re- 
duced, the  system  of  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  possess  in- 
dustry, to  a  correct  view  of  their"  condition,  will,  m  the  most  effec- 
tual manner,  be  promoted.  Active;  healthy  persons,  seeing  that 
the  poor-rate  is  diminished,  and  is,  by  positive  law,  to  experience 
a  progressive  reduction,  will  be  led  to  reflect,  that  the  rate  cannot 
contribute  to  support  them  in  idleness;  that  there  are  objects  who 
stand  in  priority  to  them,  and  whose  claims  are  to  be,  and  injus- 
tice ought  to  be,  preferred  to  any  they  can  urge.  This  reflection 
will  produce  a  great  moral  effect,  a  gradual  change  of  sys- 
tem* It  will  call  industry  into  action;  lead*  to  habits  of  econo- 
my ;  impress  the  duty  of  some  savings  to  guard  against  accidents, 
the  temporary  suspension  of  employment,  the  day  of  necessity  • 
and  will  induce  a  habit  of  economy  and  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. This  change  of  system  would  enlist,  and  this  is  important 
and  highly  desirable,  the  parent  against  the  child,  in  the  great 
article  of  the  necessity  and  morality  of  industry.  Parents  would  b6 
provident  to  guard  their  children  against  resort  to  a  fund  which 
would  diminish,  the  subsistence  to  which  they  the  parents  them- 
selves were  the  first  and  rightful  successors,  if  infirmity  or  accident 
should  render  them  necessitous.  The  system  would  raise  a  spirit 
of  pride)  by  making  it  a  shame  to  children,  able  to  earn  their  sub- 
sistence by  means  of  labor,  to  partake  of  that  loaf  which  was  al- 
ready, or  would,  at  n  period  not  far  distant,  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  aged  and  helpless  parents. 

This  spirit  aided  by  the  encouragement  of  individuals,  by  a  liberal 
and  judicious  diffusion  ot  knowledge  among  cottagers,  Scc.Scc.,  of  the 
means  they  possess  of  bettering  their  condition  and  increasing  their 
comforts,  would  lead  to  the  most  useful  and  salutary  results.  It 
would  gradually  reduce,  and  ultimately  annihilate  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  poor-rate  for  relief,  except  in  cases  of  actual  ne- 
cessity ;  except  in  those  instances  m  which  the  relief  would  be 
requisite,  and  would  be  afforded  and  adrtiint&rered  whh  cheerfulness, 
as.  a  dclrt  »f  j-istice  to  the  individuals  ;  as  belonging  to  them  by  the 
provision  of  a  just  and  w  ise  law,  and  from  that  sense  of  duty 
which  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  i»  submitted,  that  the  first  enactment  should  be  to  the  effect,  that 
the  average  of  the  poor-rate  of  each  parish  during  the  last  three 
years,  should  be  taken  as  the  maximum  to  be  paid  by  that  parish. 

The  regulations  should  be — That  no  parish,  except  by  an  order 
to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  other  constituted  au- 
thority, should  at  any  time  within  the  next  twenty  rears  contribute 
annaaih  owaids  its  poor-rate,  more  than  the  amount  of  that  sum', 
or  its  amount  under  the  redtfeed  or  graduated  scale.  That  any 
offence  in   (his  particular  should  subject  the  offending  parish  to 
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die  payment  of  a  double  rate,  for  the  next  there:  jreaiv;* 
crease,  to  be  added  to  that  fund  for  the  employment  of  labor,  ef 
which  notice  will  afterwards  be  taken  ;  and  that  the  poor-rate  of 
each  parish  should  annually,  in  the  next  twenty  year*,  be  reduced  in 
amount  at. the  rate  of  at  least  three  pounds  on  on?  hundred  pound* 
in  each  year* 

.  lie  first  branch  fixes  the  maximum  -t  the  second  hrauch  pro? jdes 
for  the  reduction  by  very  easy  steps.  It  contemplates,  that  at  the 
em|  of  twenty  yeesa  the  poor-rate  should  fa$  brought  bock  to  about 
four  millions  g  year.  It  docs  not  pteif  rii>e,.uor  is  it  meant  to  pre- 
scribe, that  the  poor-rate  should  be  kept  up  to  the  maximum  9 
the  first  year,  or  to  the  full  amount  of  the  graduated,  scab  in  the 
succeeding  years. 

Should  circumstances  admit,  the  rate  may  .be  reduced  at  an  nab- 
lier  period,  and  in  a  greater  degree :  and  it  is.  confidently  .expected, 
that  it  will  graduate  to  a  low  scale  muuh  earlier  than  would  occur 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  easily  peraetws  how  readily  a 
change  in  system  will  produce  its  beneficial  effects* .       ,  .    -..  «... 

In  particular  districts,  circumstances  which  cannot  be  .easily 
defined,  and  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee,  or  any  general 
system  prevent  or  control,  may  call  for  a  relaxation  of  the  law; 
and  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  other  body*  may.  be  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  relaxing  the  law,  when  urgent  necessity  may  reqttiae 
that  it  should  not  be  enforced. 

Ob  the  other  hand,  a  departure  from  a  law  of  policy  ought  to 
he  visited  with  a  penalty,  to  guard  against  similar  offences,  and 
snake  those  who  contravene  the  law  examples  of.  folly,  and  con- 
tributors towards  the  system  in  the  bite  degree  as  they  have  defeats* 
its  operation,  or  attempted  to  impair  or  retard  its  effect. 

The  third  part  of  the  plau  is  to  provide  employment  for.  in- 
dustry. 

To  withdraw  the  assistance  of  the  poor-rate  from  men  who,,  by 
habit  or  from  necessity,  have  been  led  to  depend  on  that  rate  &*j 
support,  without  finding  them  employment  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence^ would  not  be  ja  just^or  humane  regulation;  perhaps*  all 
things  considered,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  or  politic,  enactment. 
There  should  be  subjects  for  the.  employment  of  labor,  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  the  employment  of  that  labor.  This  h*bor 
should,  from  choice,  be  011  subjects  which  .  do  not  call  for  the 
ordinary  application  of  labor.  The  sources,  of  new  labor 
should  be  created,  so  that  the  creeled  subject*  may  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country  till  that  surplus  labor 
shall  be  called  into  action  for  the  ordinary  ana*  general  occasions 
of  society.  .  ..1. 

J&y  withdrawing  this  surplus  labor,  from,. ordinary  demajuhvtlit 
labor  which,  during  the  period  of  arajy  was  etrspbryedoguiftbsee 
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subjects,  would  obtain  a  itaXk  and  refftlar  demand,  at  pm  ...     ri 
lated  by  the  change  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  andtke 
weans  of  subsistence.  -i- 

At  a  moderate  computation,  more  than  one-half  of  the  pb*f» 
rate  isdrawn  by  persons  -who  are  able  to  work  and  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, but  cannot  find  employment;  or  at  least  they  cannot  find 
tanptoyment  on  such  terms  as  wiil  supply  the  means  ofisubeistr 
*oce. 

-The  persons  who  depend  on  the  poor-rate  hy  necessity  for  part 
of  the  means  of  support,  quickly  degenerate  into  'psmpero-of  the 
wonst  description ;  paupers  who,  burked  from  the  indepeodenee 
and  honest  satisfaction  of  living  on  die  fruits  of  their  own  labor, 
as  a  just  reward  for  their  industry,  feel  that  they  are  degraded; 
that  they  have  lost  their  station  in  society ;  that  they  are  no  ioOger 
independent  members  of  the  stat^bot  are  pensiooeroon  the  poor*- 
gate. 

The  transition  in  their  mkid  is  easy  ;  they  cannot  be  store  than 
paupers,  though  they  draw  all  their  subsistence  from  that  rate,  or 
though  thoy  pboe  their  children  in  the  parish  workhouse. 

-The  children,  paupers  from  their  birth  or  from  their  early  youth, 
look  to  the  poor-rate  as  a  patrimony,  a  birth-right ;  they  are  chil- 
dren of  the  system,  heirs  in  succession  to  this  tax.  With  them, 
and  in  their  quads*  she  tag  is  a  property.  Instead  of  shame  in  ne- 
sorting  to  it,  their  very  education  leads  them  to  this  fund  a*  an 
expectancy,  as  certain,  as  rightful,  as  the  succession  of  a  child  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors. 

Few  can  extricate  themselves  from  the  thraldom,  the  misery,  the 
anfetcbedness  of  this  system*  Hence  the  increase,  hence  the  vice  ejf 
pauperism.  The  sentiments  which  lead  to  a  dependence  on,  and  to 
an  expectation  of  the  rate,  ia  the  very  origin  and  cause  of  the  evil 
to  the  poor  themselves;  foresight  is  abandoned,  provision  for  the 
future -neglected,-  and  habits  of  idleness  and  a  dependence  on  the 
poor-rate  assume  displace  of  habitual  industry,  of  prudent  econo- 
my; Tho  pride: of  honest  independence,  the.  fear,  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  becoming  pensioner  on  the  poor-rate,  give  place  to 
sloth,;  to  wretchedness,  and  depravity. 

Our  ancestors,  watching  the  temper  of  the  times,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  the  evil.  They  formed  the  system  of  .woric-honace, 
houses  of  industry,  and^of  badges:  and  it  was  a  mistaken  humanity 
which  withbVew  the  power  of  marking  those  whose  vices  or 
idleness  fastened  tbem  for  support  oil  the  industry  and  even  the 
subsistence  of  others.        >    * 

Supposing  the  poop-rate^  to  fas  ten  millions;  upwards  of  three 
millions  are  expended  annually  for  the  assistance  or  the  support  «rf 
femjtiesy  who  have  a  member  in  that  family^  capatdoof  working  and 
mining  an  honest  foeUfearjd,  fenlfcm  mtoftibe  reduced  ia  value  be- 
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low  a  just  rate ;  and  wretched  must  be  the  policy  of  that' country, 
in  which  day  state  of  things  shall  deny  to  industry  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  ev«n  of  maintaining  a  family  of  four  members  with 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

An  ^injury  also  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  increases  the 
abundance  of  the  weahhy,  and .  the  poverty  of  the  needy.  The 
w$*kby  farmer  with  the "  coirimand  of  capital  is  the  principal 
employer  of  labor ;  and  therefore  part  of  the  value  of  the  lahoV 
employed roB'hislaod  ia  contf  ibuted  by  the  poorer  farmers,  who  are 
hastening  rapidly  into  the  condition  of  paupers,  and  cannot,  fbfr 
the  want  of  capital  and  the  daily  increase  of  the  pressure  of  the 
peor+rate,  afford  to  employ  (hat  labor  which  would  be  useful  to 
them,  and  even  return  to  them  the  expenditure  with  a  profit,  attfl 
thus  relieve  their  difficulties.  To  counteract  this  state  of  thing*,  is 
the  object  of  this  third  patt  of  the  plan.  "■  ' 

It  ia  recommended  that  one-third  part,  or  some  just  proportitttr, 
frf- the  poor-rate  of  each  parish  should,  during  the  next  GO  years,  or 
ao  Hunch  of  that  period  a*  may  be  necessary,  be  a  fund  tbr  "the 
employment  of  labor  ;  that  each  parish  shall  remit'its  proportion  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  ;  and  that  tlie  several  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  form  one  aggregate  fund.  The  sum  may  be  estimated 
at  3  millions  for  the  first  year,  and  graduating  annually 'in  a  reduced 
scale  to  1,300,000/.:  this  sum,  taken  at  an  average  would  bfe 
1,500,000/.  a  year,  to  be  expended  in  labor;  and",  at  1  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  day,  or  9  shillings  per  week,  or  say  25  pounds 
a  year,  it  would  employ  about  60,000  men  annually,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  women;  and  three  women  may  be  computed  as  equal 
in  point  of  expense  to  two  men.  It  Mould' be  politic  to  reefcoh 
on  three  months  of  the  year,  the  season  of  hay  and  corn  harvest, 
as  providing  adequately  for  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country  :— 
this  would  reduce  the  average  expense  of  each  individual  to  18 
pounds  and  a  fraction;  and  during  these  months  there  might  be  & 
suspension  of  the  public  works  on  which  the  surplus  labor  is  to 
be  employed ;  thus  making  the  public  employment  of  tabor 
suhserv:ent  to  the  important  object  of  collecting  the  harvi»$t.vFhree 
millions  annually  at  the  commencement  would  be  a  fund  for  the 
employment  of  about -I20,<;0(*  men;  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
individuals,  including  females  among  4he  ntmiber }  and  the  aterage 
nmuhvr  duwng  the  tfO  years- « ould^'tie"  eboAit"  J)0,000  person*. 
Employment  to  this  Extent  W6uld  take  off  the  surplus  ot  labor*'; 
Msould* 'pot*  the  residue'  of  industry' in  a  state  of  full1  demand,  and 
raise  the  price  of  labor  to  a  just  standard  of  value.  '  '"   '  '  '  ' 

,*TbeteKpeiidftiireri«ibuM  grve  *  proprr  circulation  -to' ViWney ;  it 
may  4  e  applied  tfnd  rentnteA  in  the  same  "circle,  aritf*  call  rflT  the 
vnndtis  brantto*s  of  industry  mu>a  state  of  rifcttvfty '^nd1  bp^h 
employment  for  alt,  giving  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  appearance, 
of  an  useful  population,  and  a  thriving  contented  people. 
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Tbe  coavemion  of  idleness  into  industry  would,  in  its  effect  and 
lis  fwwpife  realize  Jhe  best  withes  of  tbe  philanthropist  and  of 
the  late  patriot.  To  make  this  labor  useful,  and  the  eftpepdittire 
profitable  and  faeoefcial,iiwteed  o*  being  destructive  to  tbe  morels 
of  the  people,  and  tbe  bane  of  society,  ahould  be  tbeiaeitt  ofytzttvf 
attention  Puttie  -undertakings  aleoe  wiH  aiiawer  tbe  purpose. 
I«C^,aMd  parteh,a*d<eiwi  pubhc  wo*ka^euejr*ny  termimtoin  a  job, 
juaeystem  of  partadtfy  a»d  favoritism-  Society  «s  *w£orti*mtely 
so  i0Dastituted.;  tbe  system  of  i^tism  '#  ao  interwoaen  in  the  heart 
of  t9an,lhet  thtflreril  .eamothe  avoided;  Human  wisdom  must 
place  around  a. measure  of  this  sort,  eU  tbe  guards  of  which  it  if 
susceptible.  Parishes  would  carry  o»  the  system  without  suftepenf 
atteetioo  tonttiojial  utility ;  or  to  the  ultimate  result  of  a  general 
plan. 

Tbe  gauntry  affords  ample  wepe  for  employment  of  labor ;  of  that 
labor  which  may  be  converted  <to  profit.  Individuals  have  still  ahua^ 
dent  scope  for  the  emplojtawnt  .of  labor  m  their  owe  districts  Cor 
Jbekow  emolument^  ojt/ojf  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  making 
thttr  wealth  tbe  means  of  eoceersgpig  industry*  and  of  gMnjp 
employment;  the  very  best  of  charities. 

XoJhe  land  proprietor,  Xb\  flichardspn  has  ip  a-  recent  work 
opered  a  wide  fieldufor  a  beneficial  employment  of  labor  on  the 
spil.  Other  wor,b*p  juresenfed  to  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture  for  their 
premium,  we  likely  -to  give  additional  and  useful  hints  for  employ* 
meat  on  other  subjects  of  labor. 

Irrigation  alone,  upd&takeooji  a  large  and  extensive  scale,  would 
enable  wealthy  individaids.,tp  employ  a  large  portion  of  labor  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner.;  and  the  tabor  of  these  operations  may 
be  performed  by  those  who  can  wheel  or  carry  a  borrow,  or  load  4 
pat  with  earth  ;  in  short,  such  labors  may  be  performed  without 
any  previous  employment  in  that  species  of  wort,  fee, 

Ibe  work  on  rail  roads  and  canals,  fee.  &c.,  is  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  same  description,  requiring  no  skill,  nor  any  other  qu^hfica* 
tiou  (hw  ^treugtb,  and  that  activity  which  the  very  employment 
wiUqpigJcly  indite. 

•Aftpr  the  fttnd  shall  be  iw  the  hand  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county, 
it  fitted  be  apfilied  to  purposes  in  which  the  county  may  be 
interested ;  .in  opening  communications  to  the  sea,  to  markets,  and 
to  jpawre,  in  those  districts  mpst  especially  requiring  such  improve* 
meqt?;  in  short,  on  those  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  on  which 
the  eppeoditwe  could  he.  employed  most  usefully  and  moat  advam» 
togeoMsly  to  the  county*  and  in  the  result  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
empire  at  large. 

T°  fiWfid  against  partiality  to  a  greet  and  krconvesient  degree, 
any,  two,  three,  or  more  hundreds,  should  be  at  liberty  to  unite 
and  fix  the  destination  and  application  of  tbe  amount  of  their 
NO.  XXII.  Pam.  VOL.  XL        GO 
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toritrftutiotts';1  tbh¥  commanding  aft*  ensuring  »  bdtttfifnia  vriuch 
*ey  hair*  an  interest,  and:  prbvkting  *  -  check  *n  life  VtrtamjttciaJnn 
bftbe  fend  to  {tai^se*  frofct^ltaeh'ito  beftefit,  orn&  Hh&dkhnrt* 
fretae*>b<ihefitj»wbuld  arise -t<*  thefnl  THe  exf*hditw*rof  4m^««mI 
in  ttMeVeflt  'dktricft,  'as  new  tig  may  heMd-the**  re&idence>of  *be 
peYsbvfc  to  be  employed,  is  tfn  object ;  since  the  Strict  fot"Wboae 
ttse^Heifexpenototfre  1*  ttfbe  matte,  and  ftieperftotfs  to  beemptaptii^ 
*0riM  "be  too*  0>enerl!ed -by  tfcia  arrangement.'  Be*ide*y<en«fc 
ttttriet  S\*otrMibjr'thHelibeiiti^ftre1eM<yi)tagMl  to  And  Wftptojtafllt 
^itHki^b^di^Hc^;  sii^ettt^irthkMt^^^the^sf^t  wouW  hmm 
an  ithmediatfe  and  direct  interest  in  promoting  *fte*pertdiiwminear 
tb!fteifJresft!ence,Tather  than  at  a  distance.  ••'.•■   »»-    w  «on 

*''  Wotta-  of  etftensivte  utility,  such  as  eanafcj  rati*  Foads,  vevHiifffc 
of  roads,  ot  the  direction  *bf  roads  into  more  efcgrbleMmesiMBfcrt* 
better  Ievetoj  might-be  carried  on  at  dtttordat  ^r>*m*^*a^ioeilofy 
at  otiVartd'the  same  ttoie,  :wfch  "very  little  if  *n)n<ch«iigesih*lb* 
fewWehee  of the-  laborers  to  bfc  employed:  » ■«•  »»"'»  •"  *rion.  *«.»» 
v  Th€sc?la%otert  ivoukHhus  be  at> hand  to- assist  in  4*seofrwM»> 
gency  in  Are  'dityatch  of  the  important  vrbrks  of  »ayaitcbe*« 
harvest.  •  *»        •    '«    •>•  *«t  iMif  >- 

All  works  however  should  have  general,'  «rtdmtft  pMiatyiCMttty 
or  district  objects,  and  not  employment  for  individuals;  and  ik*m± 
Are- they  shduld  be  founded  on*  platt*o"be  'submitted  t*ma>  rbeocb 
«f  magistrates,  and  approved  by  them ;  consistinpo?*  two  at  least  *of 
the  magistrates  resident  in  each  hundred  of-that  cooirty  within  •wftich 
ihe  work  is  to  be  performed ;  and  two  or  more  counties  sfconid  bt 
at  liberty  to  unite  and  form  any  plan  in  which  they  had*  genera) 
and  common  interest  as  a  body,  and  so  as  not  to  abridge -bat  ratkir 
encourage  employment  by  individuals'  fbr  their  own  ^artkttlar 
purposes.  The  work  should  be  carried  on  under  estimates,  and 
with  contracts  to  be  proposed,  on  the  principle  of  open  comneti- 
tion .  The  contrac .'  *  to  be  entered  into  with  the  j  ustices ;  arid  in  ines* 
contracts  the  mag&rrates  should  consent  to  supply  tlre*surplns  of 
the  labor  of  the  district,  at  given  rates  *of  pay  for  each  man  nod 
each  woman  per  day.  The  work  to  advance  in  proportions  to  the 
labor  supplied.  The  hours  of  work  to  be  fixed;  The  vJotlr-to 
cdmlhcnce  after  the*  first  quarter's'  payttfent  of 'the- fund  shaH  toe  in 
kind:  Thus  motley  would  be 'ready  for  tegular  add  pttncttiii'tpttyL 
tne'nt  to  the  contractor,  and  through  Mni  to  the  laborers.-  As'eadi 
parish  must  contribute  its  quota',  -whether  tt  did  or  did  net  sennits 
Complement  of  men  to  the  work,  tio  parish  would  keep-oft  ttte^boekt 
of  its  poor,  any  laborers  Who  could*  be  usefully  employed*  hyAn 
parishioners,  or  on  this  public  undertaking-,  or,  if  if  ttctedkwi^ 
discreetly,  *tf  would  bear  the  burthen  of  itrbWn  »  invprtldeMBr  and 
fdHy,  withotft  reaping  any  etfuivalentfrom  this  'J>art<*f  its  e#pet*dV 
tufe,     •     "  •        -  ■.....•»■•  i  n-.iv.    .. 
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h*  conduct  would*  at  the  beit^  afford  a-pr*a«mption,jfeatU« 
pMr>weii»  not  tot  *ae a  burthen. which  preyed  with  .severity,  #u 
the4«nd*h*f  Ha  poo*rf3*te«  Thfe  .amusement  wonlfl  alio,  in  effect 
equftfoo  tbetpeoft*rate^  «•  ,diflfer^Dt  districts;  Ukk»g,R  part#f.4he 
fund  for>tb*  employment  of  labor„frej»»  thpue  wbftihad  least  a*ce*e 
eity-  4br  its  application^  to  the  ease  and  relief ,  of  those*  district* 
which  areoverburtbeaed.  This  is  a  £ar  owce.  just  and  wise,  plan  than 
any  attempt,  as  a  genefaleyttenvto  equalize  the  ppoMate  tbrojghewt 
ike  kiogwsm ;  an  attempt  wbic^  cannot  be  paried  i*4p  effect.  Npflb 
case,  wtj.  without  -the  injustice  ol  throwing  part  of  the  .  burthen  r%f 
ftbe-.poov.of  manufactu*mg,  districts,  00  those  district*  which -ai» 
now  wholly  agricultural,  end,  in  which. the.  rents  of  Uod,.tl^  pre* 
^c*  farming  and  the  rate  of  wages  of  labor.,  .are  governed/  by 
fkrieeaquite different  from  those  of  manufacturing  districts*  .In-  the 
fhstmcts'of  foraner  iqamtfaofeue  now  decayad,  andrtu  whieb  thetpooiv 
jrfte  bears  with  the  most  severe  pressure,  theater?  expenditure,  in 
this  mode,  would  produce  advantage  which  woil4*n  .the  goas*- 
quences*  nod  in  uaeful  and  beneficial  results*  compensate  for  the 
expenditure?  and  by  the  facility  of  carnage,  the  price  of  provisions 
would  be  equalized.  They  would,  as  is  fit,  be  reduced  in  large 
cities  and  jaaeujactufiing  districts,  and  advanced  in  the  iqore  distant 
peite*  '..'.-.,■» 

In  compensation  for  this  advance  of  price,  the  value  .of  laixpv 
the  rent  of-  lands,  be.  &c,  would  experience  a  corresponding 
advance  of  price;  tbns  brangiwg  the  value  of  labor,  the  prices  of 
provisions,  and  the  value  of  property,  to  a  just  level. 

The  eitraordhiary  pressure  of  taxation  in  these  remote  parts  of 
the  empire  would,  by  this  arrangement,  be  remedied  in  the  only 
mode  in  which  adequate  practical  relief  can  be  afforded,  consistently 
with  the  interests  of  the  other  parts  of  the  state. 

In  carrying  a  plan  of  this  magnitude,  extent,  and  importance,  in- 
to execution,  error  may  be  committed,  difficujjiestjnay  be  experi* 
enced,  abuses  may  occur.  They  are  probable,  and  may  be  expected. 
The  chance  of  error,  of  difficulty,  or  of  abuse,  is  not  a  conclusive 
arfeujnent  against  the  adoption  of  the  measure ;  if  it  be  founded  in 
sound  policy,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  wise  and  honest  men,  it  may 
accomplish  its  object,  especially  on  an  occasion  so  important. 
Looking  through  all  its  details,  all  its  ramifications  ;  contemplating 
the  means  and  the  end*  and  nil  the  intermediate  measures,  it  as 
firmly  believed,  and  therefore  confidently  predicted,  that  a  system, 
founded  oh  this  general  outline,  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment aided  by  the  suggestions  of  wise  men  through  a  patriotic 
and  enlightened  press,  promoted  and  supported  by  the  landed  and 
the  agricultural  interest*,  who,  a*  well  a*  the. manufacturing, classes 
of  jthdcnmmtinity,  are  highly  interested  in  its  success,  would  change 
pauperism  into  independence,  idleness  into  industry,  and  the  poor* 
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rate  into  a  blessing  to  the  poor  who  partake  of  this  tax,  said 
source  of  increased  wealth  to  those  yfao  now  contribute  towards  at 
making  the  expenditure  of  that  part  of  the  poor-rate  which  ts  n&v 
sa  encouragement  to  idleness,  and  a  source  of  corruption  to  tiu 
morals  of  the  people,  a  fund  for  the  employment  of  labor  md  th< 
tnieans  of   reducing  the   burthen;    and  eventually,  through     the 
medium  of  works  of  utility,  a  compensation  for  die  advance  oi 
the  residue  of  the  fund.    Indeed,  with  a  system  adapted  to  tbnt  end, 
Che  tolls  arising  from  these  public  works  might,  in  addition  to  the 
increase  *f  the  vaioe  of  the  soil,  and  die  increase  of  aatioiral  wealth, 
and  the  ability  to  bear  a  just  proportion  of  taxation,  effected  by 
means  of  the  improvements  which  are  suggested,  yield  aa  income 
equal  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  remaining  poor;  its 
me  manner,  and  on  the  same  principle  as  turnpikes,  once  decried  by 
die  thoughtless  multitude,  and  opposed  by  an  ignorant  tenantry, 
afford  a  fund  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  sad  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  fund  expended  oa  this  valuable  and  most 
beneficial    part  of  our  domestic  establishment.    The  system   of 
turnpikes  as  applicable  to  the  objects  of  canals  and  rail  roads, 
forms  an  excellent  precedent  as  an  outline  for  the  system  which  is 
«mtcmpkted.     But  e«en  although  these  works  were  of  no  value, 
of  no  utility,  they  would  have  accomplished  their  main  object,  if 
Aey  gave  employment  to  industry  and  arrested  this  system  of 
pauperism. 
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